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Aut. L — Corrrspinulaven th* MnWlon pt <le Minttfaucoiu 

avoc nitaUf. L*iir M, ^ am:uv. Piu'is: E>40. 

"jV TmoiiCTON an<l GIblion vcridorcfl a real, however undosigned, 
a service to (Ihri-tiaiiity l)y attempting to prove that the 
rnjnit extension of the Primitive Ghurcli was merely the natural 
result of natural cause?. For what hetter ])roof could be given 
of the divine origin of anv religion than l)v showing that it had 
at once overspread the civilised Avorld, by the expansive power 
of an inlicrent ajitltudc to the nature and to the wants of man¬ 
kind? By enUn-ing on a still wilier range of inquiry, those 
groat but disingenuous writers might have added much to the 
evidence of the fact they alleged, althougli at a still greater 
prejudice to tlu^ conclusion at whicli they aimed. 

It is not ]n'cdi(‘te<l in the Old d'estament that the progress of 
the Gospel should, to any great extent, be the result of any 
agency preternatural and ojiposod to ordinary experience; nor is 
aijy such fact alleged in any of ihc apostolical writings as having 
actually occurred. There is, Indeed, no good reason to suppose 
that sufli miraculous though transient disturbances of the laws 
of the material or the moral world, would have long or powerfully 
controlled either the belief or the artbetions of mankind. The 
heavenly husbandman selected the kindliest soil and the most 
jwojntions season for sowing the grain of mustard seed ; and to, 
as time rolled on, the adaptation of our faith to the character 
and the exigencies of our race Vvns oontinuailv made manifest, 
though under new and ever varving fonus. 
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Hius the Church was at first Congregational, that by the 
^agitation of the lowest strjita of society the superincumbent 
' of corruption, idolatry, and mental servitude might be 
broken up — then Synodal or Presbyterian, that the tendency 
of separate societies to heresy and schism might be counteracted— 
then Episcopal, that, in ages of extreme difficulty and peril, the 
whole body might act in concert and with decision—then Papal, 
that it might oppose a visible unity to the armies of the Crescent 
and the barbarians of the North—then JMonastic, that learning, 
art, and piety might be preserved in impregnable retreats amidst 
the deluge of ignorance and of feudal oppression—then Scho¬ 
lastic, that tlie human mind might be educated for a return to a 
sounder knowledge, and to primitive doctrine — then Protestant, 
that the soul might be emancipated from cnx>r, superstition, and 
spii’itual despotism — then partially Keformed, in the very bosom 
of the papacy, lest that emancipation should hurry the whole of 
Christendom into precipitate change and lawless anarchy — and 
then at length PlnIosoi»Uical, to ])rove that as there arc no 
depths of sin or misery to whicii the healing of the Gosjiel cannot 
reach, so there arc no heiglits of speculation to which the wisdom 
of the Gospel cannot ascend. 

Relieving thus in the Perpetuity as well as on tlie Catholicity 
of the Church, and judging that she is still the same in spirit 
throughout all ages, although, In her external developments, 
Hexible to the varying nc(^essities of all, we have ventured on 
some former occasions, ami arc again about, to assert, for tljc 
‘ pure and reformed branclu^s ’ of it in England and in Scotland, 
an alliance with the hevi)es of the faith in remote times, and 
in less enlightened countries; esteeming that to be the best 
Protestantism, which, while it frankly condemns the errors of 
other'Christian societies, yet claims fellowhlnp with the piety, 
the wisdom, and the love, which, in tin* midst of those errors, 
ha^'e attested the divine original of them all. 

If, according to tho advice which on some of lliosc occasions 
we have presumed to offer to those who arc studious of such 
subjects, there he among us any scholar meditating u Pro¬ 
testant history of the Alonastic Orders, he will find materials 
lor a curious chapter in this corresj)oudcnco of the Ereiich 
Benedictines of the reign of Louis llic XEV. In that fraternity 
■ light and darkness succeeded each other by a law the reverse of 
that which obtained in Europe at large. From the promulga¬ 
tion of their rule in the sixth century, their monasteries were 
comparatively illuminated amidst the general gloom of tlie dark 
jiges. But Avhen the sun arose on the outer Avovid, its beams 
scarcely penetrated their cloisters; nor did they hail the return- 
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ing dawn of literature and science until the day was glowing 
all around them in meridian splendour. Then, however, passing 
at one vault from the haze of twilight to the radiance of noon, 
they won the wreath of superior learning, even in the times of 
Tillemont and Uu Cange — though resigning the palm of genius 
to Bourdalouc, Bossuct, and Psiscal. Thus the three great 
(‘poclis of their annals arc denoted by the growtli, the obscura¬ 
tion, and the revival of their intellectual eminence. ]\I. Valery’s 
volumes illustrate the third and last stage of this progress, 
which cannot, however, he understood without a rapid glance 
at each of the two precc4ing stages. 

^ But why,’ it may be asked, ‘ direct the eye at all to the 
^mouldering records of monastic superstition, self-indulgence, 
‘ and hypocrisy?’ Why indeed? From contemplating the mere 
debasement of any of the great families of man, no images can 
be gathered to delight the fancy, nor any examples to move or to 
invigorate the heart. And doubtless he who seeks for sucli know¬ 
ledge, may find In the chronicles of the convent a fearful dis¬ 
closure of the depths of sin and folly Into which multitudes of 
our brethren liave plunged, under the pretence of more than 
Iiuinau sanctity. ]hit the same legends will supply some better 
lessons, to him who reads books that he may learn to love, and 
to ))cnefit his fellow men. They will tejich liim that, as in 
Jiidiva, the teinj)le, so, in Christendom, tlic monastery, was the 
ark, Irciglitcd during the deluge, with the destinies of the Church 
and of the w'orld, — that there our own spiritual and intellectual 
ancestry found shelter ayiulst ’tl»e tempest, — that there w'ero 
matured those ])owers of mind wdiich gradually infused hai'mony 
and order into the w^arring elements of the European Common¬ 
wealth,— and that there many of tlic noblest onunneuts of our 
common Christianity w’ero trained, to instruct, to govern, and to 
bless the nations of the West. 

Guided hy the maxim ‘ that Avhatcvcr any one saint records 
* of any other saint must be true,’ avc glide easily over the 
endjantod land along Avhicli Donums Johaimes Mabillon con¬ 
ducts the readers of the earlier parts of his wonderoiis com¬ 
pilations; receiving submissively the assurance that St. Benedict 
sang cueharistic hymns in his mother’s womb—raised a dead 
child to life—-caused his pupil Alaurus to tread the water dry- 
shod—untied by a Avord the knotted cords wdth which an Arian 
Goth (Zalla by name) liad bound an honest rustic—cast out of 
one monk a demon, tvho had assumed the disguise of a farrier— 
rendered visible to another a concealed dragon, wdio w^as secretly 
tempting him to desertion — and by laying a consecrated waifer 
on the bosom of a third, enabled him to repose in a grave wdilch 
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till then had continually cast him out; — for all these facta the 
great annalist relates of his patriarch St. liencdict, on the autho¬ 
rity of the pontiff (first of that name) St. Gregory. If, however, 
the record had contained no better things than these, the iiaeiuo- 
rial of Benedict would long since have perished with him. 

. II is authentic biography is comprised in a very few w'ords. 
He was born towards the end of the fifth century, at Nursia, in 
tlic duchy of Spoleto. Ilis mother died in giving him liirtli. 
lie was sent to Koine for his education by his fatlier, a member 
of the Anician family, which Claudian has celebrated; but was 
driven from tlic city by the invasions of Otloaccr and Tlicodorlc 
lo the Mons Subiacus, wdicrc, while yet a beardless youth, lie 
took up his abode as u bcvuiit. Like Jtu'omc, he was haunted 
in Ids solitude hy the too vivid rcincinbrancc of a Koman huly; 
and subdued his voluptuous imagination by rolling Ids naked 
body among the thorns. The fame of such premature sanctity 
recommended him to tl*o monks of the neighbouring inona^teiy 
as tlicir abbot; but scarcely had he assumed the olHce wlicii, 
disgusted by tbc rigours of Ids <llscIpHne, the electors attempted 
to get rid of him by poison. Keturidng to Ids hermitage, he 
soon found himself in the centre of several rude huts, erected in 


Ids vicinity by other fugitives from tlie world, wlio acknow¬ 
ledged him as the superior of this monastic village. But tlieir 
iidscoucluct compelled 1dm again to seek a new retireiuout; w!d(‘li 
he found at Monte Casino, on the frontiers of the Abbrip'zi. 
There, attended l>y some of Ids pupils an<l former associates, lie 
])assed llie reinaiuder of Ids life — composing Ids rule, and esta¬ 
blishing the Order wldeli, at the distance of thirteen centuries, 
still retains his name and acknowledges his authorit}'. lie died 
in the year 543, in the slxty-funrth year of his ago. 

To the iiitercoiirsc of Benedict with the rofi*actoiy monks of 
Subiaco, may perhaps be traced the basis uf his system. It 
probably revealed to him tlic fact that Indolence, Self-will, a:ul 
Selfisliness arc the throe archdremons of the cloister; and sug- 
gosted the inlerencc tliat Industry, Obedience, and Community 
oi* goods arc the antagonist powers which ought to govern there’. 
But the, coniprchcnsivcncss of thought with which he so ex¬ 
hausted the seience of monastic y)olity, that all subserpicnt rules 
have been nothing more than modifications of his own,— the 
prescience with wliich lie reconciled conventual franchises wiih 
abbatial dominion, — the skill with wliieh he at once concen¬ 


trated and dlfliiscd power among the dilferent members of his 
order, according as the objects in view were general or local, — 
and the deep insight into tlie human heart by which he rendered 
myriads of men and w'oincn, during more than thirty successive 
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goncrations, the spontaneous instruments of hJs purposes, ~ 
these all unite to prove that profound genius, extensive know- 
Icdg^and earnest meditation, had raised him to the very first 
ranl^f uninspired legislators. His disciples, indeed, find in his 
legislative wisdom a conclusive proof that he wrote and acted 
under a divine impulse. Even to those who reject this solution 
it is still a phaenomenon affording ample exercise for a liberal 
curiosity. 

That tlie Benedictine statutes remain to this day a living code, 
written in tlie hearts of multitudes in every province of tho 
Christian world, is chiefly pcrh:i})s to be ascribed to the inflexible 
rigour with which they annihilated the cares and responsibilities 
of freedom. To the baser sort no yoke is so galling as that of 
self-control; no dclivcriincc so welcome as that of being hand¬ 
somely rid of free agency. With such men mental slavery 
readily becomes a habit, a fashion, and a pride. To the abject 
many, the abdication of self-government is a willing sacrifice. 
It is reserved for the nobler few to rise to the arduous virtues 
of using wisely the gifts which God bestows, and walking 
courageously, though responsibly, in the light which God 
vouchsafes. 

And by the abject many, though often under the guidance of 
the nobler few, were ]ieopled the cells of Monte Casino and her 
afliliated convents. Their gates wave thrown open toymen of 
every rank, in whom the abbot or prior of the house could dis¬ 
cover tlie marks of a genuine vocation. To exclude any such 
candidate, though a pauper or a slave, would have been con- 
dcmiicd by Benedict, in the words and spirit of Augustine, as 
yrare delictum. In tliosc sacred enclosures, tliercfore, many 
])oor and illiterate bretlircu found a refuge. But they were 
distinguished from the rest as converai ^—that is, as persons des¬ 
tined neither for the priesthood nor the tonsure, but bound to 
labour for the society as husbandmen, shepherds, ai’tizans,'or 
domcwstlc servants. 


In the whirl and uproar of the liandicrafts of our own day, it 
is difficult to imagine the noiseless spectacle which in tliosc ages 
60 often caught the eye, lus it gazed on the secluded abbey juid 
tlie adjacent grange. In black tunics, the mementos of death. 


and in leathern girdles, the emblems of chastity, might thou be 
seen carters silently yoking their bullocks to the team, and 
driving tlicm in silence to the field,—or shepherds inlcrcliaiigiiig 
some inevitable whispers w'hile they watched theu'flocks, — or 
viiie-drcsscrs piainiiig the fruit of which they might neither taste 
nor speak, — or wheelwrights, carpenters, and masons plying 
their trades like the inmates of some deaf and dumb asylum,— 
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and all pausing from their labours as the convent bell, sounding 
the hours of primes or nones or vespers, summoned them to join 
in spirit, even when they could not repair in pereon, t<^hose 
sacred offices. Around the monastic Avorkshop might " ob¬ 
served the belt of cultivated land continuallv encroaching on 
the adjacent forest; and the passer by might trace to the toils of 
these mute Avorkmen the opening of roads, the draining of 
marshes, the herds grazing, and the harvests waA^ing in security, 
under the shelter of ecclesiastical privileges which even the 
Vandal and the Ostrogoth regarded with respect. Our OAvn 
annual agricultural meetings, with their Implements and their 
prizes, their short horns and their long speeches, must curry 
back their economic genealogy, to tliosc husbandmen avIio, Avith 
dismal aspect, brawny arms, and compressed lips, first tauglit 
the conquerora of Uoine the science In Avhicli Columella and 
Virgil had instructed tlie ancient Koinans. 

A similar pedigree must be assigned to our academies of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and music. The fine arts are 
merely imitative in their infancy; though as they become mature, 
they also become symbolical. And this maturity is first attained 
by the architect, because lie ministers to a Avant more urgent 
than the rest,—because, in the order of time, the edilicc must 
precede the Avoj'ks designed for its embellishment, — and because 
finding^in nature no models, except for the details of liis per¬ 
formance, he must, from the first, be Inventive in the composition 
of it. Tlius the children of llcncdict, when contemplating their 
lofty avenues sacred to meditation — and the mellowed lights 
streaming through the foliage — and the floAvers clustering in the 
conventual garden — and the pendulous stalactites of the neigh¬ 
bouring grottoes, — conceived of a Christian Temple in which 
objects rescml)ling these, though hcAvn out of imperishable stone, 
and carved into enduring forms, might be combined and groiqied 
together into one glorious Avhole. Witli a ritual addressed to 
the eye rather than to tlic car—a sacred pantoiniine, of Avhich 
the sacrifice of the mass was the action, the priests the actors, 
and the high altar tlic stage, — nothing more was rcijuisitc to the 
solemn exhibition but the cathedral as its aj)prupriate theatre. 
It arose, therefore, not the servile representation of any one 
natural object, but the majestic combination of the forms of 
many; and full of mystic significance, in the cruciform plan, the 
lofty arch, the oriel Avindows, the lateral chapels, and the central 
elevation. Not a groining, a mullion, or a traci:ry, Avas there. In 
which the initiated eye did not read some masonic enigma, some 
ghostly counsel, or some inarticulate summons to confession, to 
penitence or to pz’aycr. 
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Every niche without, and overy shrine within these sane* 
tuaries, was adorned with images of their tutelary saints; and 
esp^ally of Her who is supreme among the demigods of this 
celemal hierarchy. But, instead of rising to the impersonation 
of holiness, beauty, or power in these human forms, the monkish 
sculptors were content to copy the indifferent models of humanity 
within their reach; and the statues, busts, and reliefs which, in 
subsequent times, fell beneatli the blows of Protestant Icono¬ 
clasts had little if any value but that which belonged to their 
peculiar locality and their accidental associations. In painting 
also, whether encaustic, in fresco, or on wood, the performances 
of the early Benedictine artists were equally humble. In order 
to give out their visible poetry, the chisel and the pencil must be 
guided by minds conversant with the cui’es and the enjoyments 
of life; for it is by such minds only that the living soul which 
animates mute nature can ever be perceived; or can be expressed 
in the delineation of realities, whether animated or inanimate. In 
ecclesiastical and com'^eutual architecture, and in that art alone, 
the monks exliausted their creative imagination; covering Europe 
with monuments of their science in statics and dynamics, and 
with monuments of that plastic genius, which from an infinity 
of elaborate, incongruous, and often worthless, details, knew 
how to evoke one sublime and liarmonious whole. In those 


august shrines, if any where on earth, the spirit of criticism is 
silenced bv the belief that the adorations of men are minsrlinar 
in blessed accord with the ludlelujahs of lieavcn. 

To animate that belief, the Benedictine musicians produced 
those chants which, when long afterwards combined by Pales¬ 
trina into the Mass of Poi)e ]\larcellus, were hailed with rapture 
by the liomaii Conclave and the Fathers of Trent, as the 
soldeii links which bind toiietlicr in an indissoluble union the 
supplications of the Militant Church and the thanksgivings of 
the Church Triumphant. 

‘ Lusts of the imagination! ’ exclaimed, and may yet exclaim, 
the indignant pulpits of Scotland and Geneva — ‘lusts as hostile 
‘ to the purity of the Cliristian Faith as the grosser lusts of 
‘ the flesh or the emptiest vanities of life.’ Hard wonls these 
for oiu restorers of church arehitceture in mediajval splendour! 
Let the Camden Society, the Lord of AVilton, and the hcncliers 
(if the Temple look to it; while we, all innocent of any siicJi 
sumptuous designs — her Majesty’s Ciuirch Building Commis- 
sionoi*s themselves not more so — refer to these Benedictine 


prodigies only as illustrating a memorable passage in Benedictine 
historjv 

But art Avas regarded by the fathers of that order rather as 
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the delight than as the senous occupation of their brother¬ 
hood. With a self-reliance as just as that of the great 
philosopher, if not as sublime, they took to themselv^ all 
knowledge as their proper province. Their rule assignOT an 
eminent rank among monastic virtues to the guardmnship and 
multiplication of valuable manuscripts. It taught the copyist 
of a holy book to think of himself as at once a pupil and a 
teacher,— as a missionary while seated at his desk—using each 
finger as a tongue — intlicting on the Spirit of Evil a deadly 
wound at each successive line — and as baffling, witli the pen, 
the dread enemy, who smiles at the impotent hostility of every 
other weapon grasped by the hand of mortal man. In each Bene¬ 
dictine monasteiy a chamber was set apart for the discharge of 
this saci’cd office. In this Scrqyforhimy some of the monks plied 
their pens assiduously, and in profound silence, to produce fault¬ 
less transcripts of the best originals. To others was committed 
the care of revising the text of such works as were then held 
in the highest esteem. Charlemagne himself assigned to the 
Benedictine Alcuin the high oflicc of preparing, from the 
various sources within his reach, a perfect Codex of the Holy 
Scriptures. For what remains to us of Pliny, Sallust, and 
Macrobius, and for the orations against Verres, we arc in¬ 
debted to their literary zeal. A tribute of writing materials at 
the commencement of each novitiate, and another of books at 
its close, with an annual import of manuscripts irom the in¬ 
ferior houses, were continually augmenting the libraries of their 
grater convents. How extensive and how valuable such col¬ 
lections became, may be inferred from the directions given by 
the Benedictine Cassiodorus for the guidance of his brethren 
in their studies. He had collected, ancl he cnjolus them to read, 
the Greek and Latin fathci’s, the Church historians, tlie geo¬ 
graphers and grammarians whose works were then extant and 
in repute, with various medical books, for the assistance of those 
monks to Avhom the care of the infirmary was confided. Who¬ 
ever will consult the ‘ Historia lici Literarke Ordinis Suncti 
* Bcnedicti,’ by their historiognipher Magnoaldus Zeigelbauer, 
may rapidly accumulate the most conclusive proofs, that by 
their Order w'ere either laid or preserved the foundations of all 
the eminent schools of learning of Modern Euroiie. 

The greatness of the Benedictines did not, however, consist 
either in tlicir agricultural skill, their prodigies of architecture, 
or their priceless libraries; but in their parentage of countless 
men and women, illustrious for active j)icty — for wisdom iu 
thd government of mankind — for profound learning — and for 
that "contemplative spirit, which discovers within the soul itself 
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things beyond the limits of the perceptible creation. Such, 
indeed, is the number of these worthies, that, if every page at 
our disposal were a volume, and every such volume as pon¬ 
derous as our old acquaintance. Scapula, space would fail us to 
render justice to the achievements of the half' of them. We 
cannot, however, pass by this goodly fellowship without a 
transient glance at one normal type, at the least, of each of 
these various forms of Benedictine heroism. For that purpose 
we need scarcely wander from the annals of our owu land. 

In the Benedictine abbey of Xutsall, near Winchester, Poetry, 
History, llhetoric, and the Holy Scriptures were taught, in the 
beginning of the eighth century, by a monk whom his fellow 
countrymen called Winfred, but whom the Church honours under 
the name of Boniface. He was born at Creditun, in Devonshire, 
of noble and wealthy parents, Avho had reluctantly yielded to his 
wish to embrace the monastic state. Hardly, however, had he 
reached middle life, when his associates at Nutsall discovered that 
he was dissatisfied with the pursuits by which their own tlioughta 
were engrossed. As, in his evening meditations, he paced 
the long conventual avenue of lime trees, or as, in the niglit- 
Avatches, he knelt before the crucifix suspended in his cell, he 
Avas still conscious of a voice, audible though inarticulate, AvhicJi 
repeated to him the Divine injunction, ‘ to go and preach the 
‘ Gospel to all nations/ Then, in mental vision, Avas seen 
stretching out before him the land of his German anccstrj'^; 
Avlicrc, beneath the veil of the customs described by Tacitus, 
was concealed an idolatry of Avhich tlic historian had neither de¬ 
picted, nor probably conjectured the abominations. To encounter 
iSatan in this strongliuld, became successively the day dream, 
the passion, and the fixed rcsoh e of Boniface ; until, at length, 
abandoning, for this holy war, tlie studious repose for Avhich he 
had already abandoned the Avox'ld, he appeared, in his thirjty- 
sixth year, .a solitary and unbefriended missionary, traversing 
the marshy sands and the priinicval forests of Friesland. But 
Charles Martel was already there,—the leader in a far dilFerent 
contest; nor, Avhilc the Christian jSIayor of the Palace Avas 
strlkmg doAvn the Pagans with his battle-axe, could the pathetic 
entreaties of the Benedictine Monk induce them to bow down to 
the banner of the Cross. He therefore I'cturncd to Nutsall, 
not with diminislicd zeal, but Avith increased knowledge. He * 
liad noAv learnt that his success must depend on the conduct of 
the secular and S})iritual rulers of mankind, and on his OAvn 
connexion Avith them. 

The chapter of his monastery chose him as their abbot: but, 
at his OAYU request, the Bishop of Winchester annulled the 
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election. Then, quitting for ever his native England, Boniface 
pursued his way to Rome, to solicit the aid of Pope Gregory the 
Second, in his eftbrts for the conversion of the German people. 

Armed with a papal commission, a papal blessing, and a good 
store of relics, Boniface again appeared in Friesland, where 
Charles Martel was now the undisputed master. Victory had 
rendered him devout, and he gladly countenanced the labours 
of the monk, to bring his new subjects within the fold of the 
Christian Church, bo ardent, indeed, was his zeal for this great 
ATork, that the destined author of it was soon compelled to 
migrate into Saxony, as the only means of escaping the un¬ 
welcome command of the conqueror to fix his residence in 
Friesland, and there to assume the coadjutorship and succession 
to the Bishop of U trecht. 

The missionary labours of Boniface, interrupted only by three 
short visits to Rome, were prolonged over a period of more than 
thirty-six years; and were extended over.all the temtorics be¬ 
tween the Elbe, the Rhine, and the Ocean. At Rome he sought 
and found all the support Avhich papal authority, zeal, and 
wisdom could alturd him. Gregory the Second consecrated 
him a bishop, though without a diocese. Gregory the Third 
raised him to be the Archbishop and Primate of all Germany; 
with poAver to establish bishoprics there at his discretion. The 
same pontiff afterwards nominated him Legate of the Holy 
See, in Germany and France. To these distinctions Poj)c 
Zachary added the Archbishopric of Mentz, then first constituted 
the metropolis of the German churches. Last of all was bc- 
stoAved on him the singular privilege of appointing his own 
successor in his primacy. • 

There have been churchmen to Avhom such a memento of 
the A'anity of even the highest ecclesiastical dignities Avould Iiave 
afforded but an equivocal satisiaction. To Boniface the re¬ 
membrance of the shortness of life was not only familiar, but 
Avelcome. The treatise of Ambrose on tlie advantages of death 
Avas his constant companion. It had taught him to regard his 
successive promotums but as the means of preparing his mlild 
for the joyful resignation of tliem all. His sevcnty-foui’th year 
Avas now completed. For the spiritual care of his converts he 
hail established seven ncAV bishopries, and had built and endowed 
many monasteries for the adA^ancement of piety and learning 
among them. At last abdicating his oAvn mitre in favour of 
Lullus, a monk of Malmesbury, he solemnly devoted his re¬ 
maining days to that office of a missionary, Avhich he justly 
esteemed as far noldcr than any symbolised by the crosier, the 
purple, or the tiara. Girding round him his black Benedictine 
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habitj and depositing his Ambrose ‘ De Bono Mortis ’ iu the 
folds of it, he once more travelled to Friesland ; and pitching 
his tent on the banks of a small rivulet, awaited there the 
arrival of a body of neophytes, whom he had summoned to 
receive at his hands the rite of confirmation. 

Ere long a multitude appeared in the distance; advancing to¬ 
wards the tent, not however with the lowly demeanour of Chris¬ 
tian converts drawing near to their bishop, but carrying deadly 
weapons, and announcing by their cries and- gestures that they 
were Fagans, sworn to avenge their injured deities against the 
arch-enemy of their worship. The servants of Boniface drew 
their swoi*ds in his defence; but calmly, and even cheerfully 
awaiting the ap[)roach of lus enemies, and forbidding all resist¬ 
ance, be fell beneath tlieir blows — a martyr to thclaith which 
he had so long lived, and so bravely died, to propagate. His 
copy of Ambrose, * I)c Bono Mortis,^ covered with his blood, 
Avas exhibited, during many succeeding centuries, at Fulda as 
a relic. It was contemplated there by many who regarded as 
superstitious and heretical some of the tenets of Boniface. 
But no Christian, whatever might be his own peculiar creed, 
ever looked upon that blood-stained memorial of him without 
tlic jirofoundcst veneration. 

For, since the Apostolic Age, no greater benefactor of our 
race has arisen among men than the Monk of Isutsall, — unless 
it be that other Monk of AVittemberg who, at the distance of 
seven centuries, appeared to reform and reconstruct the churches 
founded by the holy Benedictine- To Boniface the north and 
west of Ciennany, and Holland, still look back as their wspiritual 
progenitor; nor did any uninspired man ever add to the per¬ 
manent dominion of our faith j)rovin(!CS of such extent and value. 

If, in accomplishing that great work, Boniface relied more on 
human antliority than is consistent with the practice, or, rather, 
Avith tlie theory, of our Protestant cliurclics, lus still extant 
letters will shoAV that he rebuked, Avitli indignant energy, the 
vices of tlic great on whom he Avas dependent. In placing the 
croAvn of Childeric on the head of Pejnu, he may have been 
guilty of some Avorldly compliance Avith the usurper. Yet it Is 
not to be forgotten that the pope Jilmsclf had favoured the cause 
of tlie Mayor of the Palace, by liis Delphic response, ^ Alelius esse 
‘ illiini vocari rogem apud quern snuiina potestas consisteret.’ 

The guides of our own missionary enterprises Avill, prol)ably, 
accuse Boniface of undue promptitude in admitting within the 
pale any one Avho chose to submit himself to the mere outward 
form oV baptism. His facility is indisputable; but what Pro¬ 
testant will venture to condemn the measures Avliicli brought 
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within the precincts of the Christian Church the native lands of 
liUther, of Grotius, and of Melaiicthon ? 

On a single occasion we find him wearing a garb at least re- 
sembling that of an inquisitor. Within his spiritual jurisdiction 
came a Frenchman, working miracles, and selling as relics the 
cuttings of his own hair and the parings of his own nails. This 
worthy had an associate in one Vincent, a Scotchman, a sort of 
premature Knox—a teacher, it is said, of heresies—but cer¬ 
tainly a stout opponent of all the laws and canons of the Church. 
Gloved by Boniface, the secular arm lodged them both in close 
prison; and, all things considered, one must doubt their claim to 
any better lodgings. 

Peace be, however, to the faults of Boniface! whatever they 
may have been. Among the heroes of active piety, the w’orld 
has few greater to revere; as the disciples of Benedict have 
assuredly none greater to boast. 

Tlicy boast, liowevcr, in Lanfranc, another primate, to whose 
far-seeing wisdom in the government of mankind may not ob¬ 
scurely be traced much of tlie vital sjarit of those venerable in¬ 
stitutions which arc still the glory of the Anglo-Saxon race, in 
our own islands and in the North American continent. In his 
romance of ‘ Harold,’ Sir Edward Buhver Lytton solving, with 
equal erudition and creative fancy, the great problem of his art 
(the problem how to produce the greatest amount of dramatic 
effect at the least exj^ense of historical truth), has produced a 
living portrait of Lanfranc, the subtle Italian, who, armed with 
homilies for the devout, jests for the facetious, austerities fur 
the superstitious, learning for the inquisitive, and obseqiiiousue>'s 
for the great, venders the weakness and the strength of each in 
turn tributary to his owji ambition ; and ascends the throne of 
Canterbury, not merely by the aid of the meek old Abbot ller- 
duin, but on the shoulders of the imperious William and the 
imperial Hildebrand. Our great master of historico-romantio 
I)ortraiture would have destroyed the picturesque unity of hia 
beautiful sketch if, by advancing further, he had taught us (and , 
who could have taught us so powerfully ?) how vast is the debt 
of gratitude which England owes to her great primates Lanfranc, 
Anselm, Langfon, and Beckett, —or rather to that benign Pro¬ 
vidence Avhich raised them up in that barbarous age. Whatever 
may have been their personal motives, and whatever their de¬ 
merits, they, and they alone, wrestled successfully with the 
despotism of the Conqueror and his descendants to the fourth 
generation; maintaining among us, even in those evil days, the 
balanced power, the control of public opinion, and the influence 
of moral, over physical, force which from their times passed as a 
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birtliriglit to tlic parliaments of Henry the Third and his suc¬ 
cessors ; and which at this day remains the inheritance of Eng¬ 
land, and of all the free communities with which she has covered, 
and is still peopling, the globe. The thunders and reproaches 
of Home are sufficiently encountered, by such i-everbcratcd 
thunders and reproaches as they provoke. To those who de¬ 
plore alike the necessity and the rancour of the conflict, it may 
yet be permitted to render a due and therefore a reverent 
homage to the ancient prelates of the Roman Church. Un¬ 
checked by the keen wisdom, the ecclesiastical policy, and the 
Roman sympathies of the Benedictine Lanfranc, the fierce Con¬ 
queror would liave acquired and tninsmittcd to his posterity on 
the English throne, a jiower absolute and arbitrary, beneath the 
Avithcring influence of which every germ of the future liberties 
and greatness of England must have prematux’ely perished. 

When, in the mind of AVilliani Rufus, the fear of death had 
prevailed over the thirst for the revenues of Canterbury, he 
placed the mitre of Lanfranc on the head of the Benedictine 
Anselm ; anticipating, probablvj a less effective assertion of the 
rights of the Church by the retired and gentle student, than had 
been made by his inslnnuting and worldly-wise predecessor. In 
the great controversy of investitures, however, Anselm showed 
tliat nothing is so inflexible as meekness, sustained and animated 
by the firm conviction of right. Vet at the very moment of 
success, he turned aside from these agitations, to revolve the 
mysterious enigmas which it was at once the purpose and the 
delight of his existence to unravel. Those boundless realms of 
thouglit over wliich, in the solitude of Ins lilnary, he enjoyed a 
princely hut unenvied dominion, were in liis eyes of incom- 
paral)ly higher value, than cither his primacy of the Church of 
JCngland, or his triumph in maintaining the prerogatives of the 
Church of Rome. In our days, indeed, his speculations are 
forgotten; and the very subjects of them have fallen into dis- 
osteem. Yet, except jxerhnps the Avritiugs of Erigcna, those of 
Anselm on the ‘ Will of God,’ on ‘ Triitii,* on ‘ l\'cc-will,* and 
on the ‘Divine Prescience,’ are not only the earliest in point of 
time, but, in the order of invention, arc the earliest models, of 
tliosc scholastic works, Avhich exhibit, In such intimate and curious 
union, the prostration and the aspirings of the mind of man— 
prosti-ating itself to the most absurd of human dogmas — 
aspiring to penetrate the loftiest and the most obscure of tlic 
1)1 vine attributes. 

Trutli may have concealed herself from most of these in¬ 
quirers; blit their researches formed no iininijiortant <^f Ihe 
education which ^yas gradually preparing the intellect of Europe 
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for admission into her sanctuary. Among the folloAvers of 
Anselm are to be reckoned not merely the Doctors—Venerable, 
Invincible, IiTefi'agable, Angelical, and Seraphic, — but a far 
greater than they, even Des Cartes himself — who, as may be 
learnt from Bruckcr, borrowed from the Benedictine philosopher 
his proof of the Being of a God. Anselm taught that the ab¬ 
stract idea of Deity was the foutal princi[)le of all knowledge 
—that as God himself is the primceval source of all existence in 
the outer world, so the Idea of God precedes, and conducts ns 
to, all other ideas in the world within us—and that, until we 
have risen to that remotest spring of all our thoughts, we cannot 
conceive rightly of the coiTcspondencc of our own perceptions 
with the realities amidst which we exist. 

If these speculations arc not very intelligible, they are at 
least curious. They show that the metaphysicians who lived 
when Westminster Hall was rising from its foundations, and 
those wlio lived wlicn the first stone of our Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity was laid, beat themselves veiy much in the same manner 
against the bars of tlieir mental prison-house. 

Philosophy may thrive in other places than conventual cells. 
But there is a literature which scarcely flourishes clscwliere. 
The peculiar and s])OTitancous product of the monastery is mystic 
devotion. If the Benedictines had been cursed with barrenness 
in yielding this fniit, they woiddhave resembled a Dutcli garden 
in which it was impossible to cultivate the tulip. But no such 
reproach clings to the sons and daughters of Benedict. It must, 
however, be admitted that our own hind has been singularly 
destitute of^ fertility in this the most delicate of all the plants 
cultivated in monastic seclusion. VVe produced schoolmen to 
satiety. Erigena, Hales, Duns Scotus, and Occam were our 
own. But wc must pa^s over to Spain and Gennany to find a 
type of Benedictine greatness, In that iuipulpablc, tliough gor¬ 
geous world, which in later times was inhabited by ^lolinos 
and by Fenclon. 

In those more fortunate regions, many arc the half-inspired 
rhapsodists whom we encounter — chiefly ladies, — and, what is 
worthy of notice, ladies who from iheir childhood hud scarcely 
ever strayed beyond the convent garden. Nevertheless, the In¬ 
destructible peculiarity of our national character (whether it be 
shyness or dryness, — high aims or low aims, — the fear of iiTC- 
verence for what is holy, or the fear* of being laughed at for what 
is absurd),—that character which forbade the public utterance 
in these islands of the impassioned communings of the soul with 
its’"Maker and with itself, forbids us to make any report to 
our fellow countrymen of the sublime ^Canticles’ of St. Ger* 
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trude or of St. Theresa. Lest, however, our hasty sketch of 
Beucdictinc intellectual greatness should be defective, without 
some specimen of their super-terrestrial poetry, wc venture 
to remind our readers of one passage of which M. de Malan 
(one of Mabillon’s biogimphcrs) has reminded us ourselves, in 
which the author of the 'Dc Iinitutione Clmstl ’ (himself a 
Jlcncdictine, if Mabillon may be trusted) has sung to his yTiolian 
harp a more than earthly strain. It is, indeed, an excellent 
example of a style of which wc have no model in our own lan¬ 
guage,— except pei'haps in occasional passages of Archbishop 
Leighton. 

^ My son, let not the sayings of men move thee, liowcvcr 
^ beautiful or ingenious they may be: for the kingdom of God 
‘ consistctli not in words but In power. 

‘ Weigli well my words, for tliey kindle the heart. Illuminate 
^ the mind, <tuicken compunction, and supply abundant springs 
‘ of consolation. 

‘ Head not the Word of God in order that thou mayest appear 
^ more learned or more wise. 

^ When tliou slialt have read and known many things, then 
* return to the one beginning and principle of all things. 

‘ I am he that tcachetli man knowledge, and to little children 
‘ I impart an understanding more clear tluiu man can teach. 

‘lie to whom I speak shall quickly be wise, and in spirit 
‘ shall profit largely. 

‘ Wo<! be to tlicm that search out many curious things, and 
‘ take little thought how tlicy may serve me. 

‘ I am he who, in one instant, raise up the luunble in mind to 
‘ uiulerstand eternal truth better tliau if he had studied many 
‘ years in the scliools. 

‘ 1 tcacli without noise of words, Avlthout confusion of opi- 
‘ nions, without ambition of honour, without the shock of 
‘ arguments. 

‘ To some men I speak common things, to others things rare; 
‘ to some I appear sweetly by signs; to some, with much light, 1 
‘ discover mysteries. 

‘ The voice of books is, indeed, one; but it is a,voice which 
‘ instructs iiot all alike. I am lie Avho teaches the truth concealed 
‘ within the voice. I the searcher of the heart, the discoverer of 
‘ the thoughts, promoting holy actions, distributing to each one 
‘ as I Avill.’ 

If, as the Benedictines maintained, this sacred chant avus 
really sung by a poet of their own fraternity about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, it may be looked upon as a kind of 
threnody, designed to intimate the approaching obscuration of 
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their order. For already might be observed, in a state of 
morbid activity among them, those principles of decay which 
were pointed out so indignantly by Benedict himself to Dante, 
when, under the guidance of Beatrice, the poet had ascended to 
Ills presence in the seventh heaven: — 

< * * Jly rale 

Is left a profitless stain upon the leaves ; 

The walls, for abbeys reared, turned into dens ; 

The cowls, to sacks choked up with musty meal. 

Foul usury doth not more lift itself 

Against God’s pleasure, than that fruit which makes 

Tlic hearts of monks so wanton.’ 

Carres Dantc^ canto xxii., *11 Paradiso.’ 

In the lapse of more than seven centuries, the state of society 
had nnderaone vast chansres ; but tlie institutes of Benedict had 
not been changed to meet tlicin. The new exigencies of life 
demanded reformations in the religions state w'hich Francis, 
Dominic, and Loyola, suc(‘05sively established. They combined 
a more mature judicy witli a younger cntlmsiasni. Kxhibitiiig 
ascetic sclf-mortifieations, till tlicn unknown among any of the 
monastic communities of the West, they, also, formed relations 
equally new with the laity in all their offices — domestic, poli¬ 
tical, military, and coniinci'cial. Having, at the same time, 
obtained possession of nearly all the pulpits of the Latin Church, 
the imagination, the interests, and the consciences of mankind 
fell so much under the control of these new fraternities, that their 
influence was felt throughout all the ramifications of society. 

AVhilc the spiritual dominion of tlic earlier monasticisin was 
continually narrowed by tliis formidable competition, the Bene¬ 
dictines Avere no less constantly becoming more and more en¬ 
tangled in the cares and enjoyments of the Avorld. They esta¬ 
blished an Ill-omened alliance Avith the Templars, with tlie 
Knights of Caktrava and Alcantara, and Avith five other orders 
of chivalry—an unhallowed companionship, Avhich, by familiar¬ 
ising the monks with the militaiw, and dissolute manners of 
these new brethren, graduall}' contaminated their own. 

Wealth and temporal prosperity were no less prolific of evil 
in the order of St. Benedict than in otlicr societies in which their 
enervating influence lias been felt. But on the monks riches 
inflicted a peculiar disaster. For, riches tempted the chief sove¬ 
reigns of Europe to usurp the patronage of the religious houses; 
and to transfer the government of them from abbots elected by 
the chapters, to abbots appointed by the kinjj. 

The grant of these conventual benefices in commendam^ Avas 
one of those abuses in the Church, which yielded to no refonn 
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until tlic Church hcraelf arul her abuses were swejjt away togetho’, 
by tlie torrent of the French I'cvolution. It was, however, a 
practice in favour of which the most venerable antiquity might 
be alleged. From tjic earliest times churches had been placed 
under a kind of tutelage, l>ctwecn the death of the incum¬ 
bent and the appointment of his successor. But it not rarely 
hai>pcncd that when the period of tins sjnritual guardianship 
Avas over, the tutor had become too much ciuimoured of his ward, 
and possessed too much inHucucc with the great, to acquiesce 
in a separation from licr. In such cases the coimneiidatory, 
aided by some ill-fed stipendiary curate, assumed all the privi¬ 
leges and iimnunitics of a sinccurist. 

Yet it was not necessary to rely on any Auilgar names in 
defence or in extenuation of this usatre. The great Athanasiiis 
himself hold a bishopric in commeiidam, in addition to liis sec 
of Alexandria, Neither Avere they vulgar names by whom it 
was coiulcmnccL Hildebrand, Innocent IIJ., and the Fathers 
of Trent, rivalled each oilier in denunciations of the abuse ; and 
Avcrc cordially seconded by Philippe Auguste, by St. Louis, and 
even by Francis I. Papal, synodal, and royal decrees, proA^cd, 
however, too feeble to check an abuse so tempting to royal and 
sacerdotal cupidity. The French kings converted the splendid 
monastery of Fontvcrault into an ajipanage for a long succession 
of royal or noble Indies. The abbey of St. Crcrriiains des Pres 
also Avas given in commendam by Louis tlic Debonuaire, to a 
bishop of J’oicticrs; by Eudes to his brother Robert, a layman; 
and at length, by Louis Xlll., to a widow of the Duke of Lor¬ 
raine—Avhich is much as though the mastership of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, had been giA^en to the Avidow' of the Elector Palatine. 

During the progress of this decay, there was no lack of re¬ 
formers, or of reforms of the Benedictine Order. But the cor¬ 
rupting proved too strong for the renoA'ating power; and their 
decline proceeded without any real check until, in the j'our 1614, 
Dom iS'ichulas Benaixl became a member of the congregation of 
St. Maiir. 


Bcnnrd was one of those reformers to whom it is given to 
innovate, at once in the sjiirit of the institution which they desire 
to improve, and in the spirit of the age in Avhich the improve¬ 
ment is to be made. His object was to bring back his order to 
the dutifulness, the industry, and the sclf-renunciatioii enjoined 
by Benedict. His remedial process consisted in conducting 
them, by exhortation and by bis own example, to the culture of 
those studios wlucli were held in highest esteem in Franco iu 
the reigns of the 13th and of the 14th Louis. In those times 
no seeds of scicuce or literature could be sown in that favoured 
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land without yielding an abundant increase. The reason of this 
redundant fertility at that particular era, no historian can explain 
and no psychologist can conjecture. Hut, like the other pro¬ 
moters of learning in his age, Benard soon found himself fol¬ 
lowed and surrounded by a band of scliolars, who joined with 
him in the successful culturcr of all historical, antiquarian, and 
critical knowledge. With their aid, he restored one of the chief 
households of the great Benedictine race to even more than their 
pristine glory. 

During the 17th century one hundred and five writers in the 
congregation of St. Maur (then established at St. Germain dcs 
Pres) divided among them tlfis harvest of literary renown. A 
complete collection of their works w’ould form a large and very 
valuable library ; as may indeed be inferred from a bare enume¬ 
ration of the books of the earlier and later fathers, wliich they 
republished. Among them are the best editions winch the world 
has seen of the writings of St. Gregory the Great, of Lanfranc', 
Basil, Bernard, Anselm, Augustine, Cassiodorus, Ambrose, 
Plilary, Jerome, Athanasius, Gregory of Tours, Trcnajiis, Cliry- 
sostom, .Cyril of Alexandria, Tcrtullian, Justin, and Origon; to 
which must be added their edition of Josephus. 

But it would be as easy to form an image of the Grecian 
Camp from the catalogue of the ships, as to conceive aright of 
the Benedictines of St. iVlaur from an enumeration of their 
publications and tlic names of them. To exhibit some sliglit 
sketch of that great seminary as it existed In its days of s[)lon- 
dour, it is necessary to confine our attention to the Achilles of 
their host — to him whom all the rc^t revered as their great 
example, and acknowledged by. acclamation as their head. 

The life of Mabillon has been written by llulnart, bis affec¬ 
tionate l>upil; by Doni Filipc Ic Cevf, the histoxdographcr of the 
congregation; and more recently by M. Cliavin do MaLin. To 
the last of those biographers we arc largely indebted for much 
valuable information. But a companion at once more instructive 
and provoking, or a guide less worthy of confidence, never 
offered himself at the outset of any literary journey. It Is tlic 
pleasure of AI. de Malan to qualify the speculative propensities 
of our own age, by the blindest credulity of the middle ages. 
He is at the same moment a rhetorician and an antiquarian (as 
a dervish dances while he prays), and is never satisfied with 
investigating truth, unless he can also embellish and adorn it. 
Happily, however, we arc not dependent on his guidiuicc. All 
that is most interesting respecting Mabillon ina}'' be gathered 
from his own letters and his works. For to write was the very 
hxvr of his existence; and from youth to old age his pen un- 
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ceasingly plied those happy tasks, ef which' the interest never 
fails and the tranquillity can never be disturbed. 

Jean Mabillon was born at the village of St. Pierre IMont, in 
Champagne, on the 23d of November, 1632. His mother did 
not long survive his birth; but Kuinart congratulates liimsclf 
on liaving seen JEtiennc, the father of Jean, at the age of 105, 
in tJic full enjoyment of all his mental and bodily powers. Jean 
himself was sent by his paternal uncle, the cure of a parish near 
llhcims, to a college in that city, which, on his return home¬ 
wards from the Council of Trent, the celebrated Cardinal of 
Lorraine had founded there for the education of clergymen. The 
liabits of the place well became its origin. Except while ad¬ 
dressing their teachers, the pupils ])assed in profound silence 
every hour of the day save that of noon; when they amused them¬ 
selves in a garden, Avhere, as we read, it was their custom, many 
hundred times a day, to salute a conspicuous image of the Virgin, 
with assui’anccs of their veneration and their love. 

Whatever may have been the effects of this discipline on the 
characters of his fellow students, it moulded the incck and quiet 
iiatiirc'of Mabillon into the exact form which the authors of it 
regarded ns the most perfect. lie surrendered up his will to 
tlicii's; and yielding his whole soul to the divine offices of his 
college chapel, bn^camc so familiar Avith tlieati, that Avhen, after 
an absence of more than fifty years, Kuinart knelt beside him 
tlicrc, he licard the then aged man repeat, from memory, with 
unerring cxtictncss, every pruA er, every ceremonial, and every 
sacred melody in Avhich lie liad been accustomed to offer up the 
devotions of liis youth. 

In the year 1653, and (to use the chronology of the cloister 
and of Oxford) on the feast of the Decollation of St. John the 
Baptist, Mabillon was received as a Postulant at the Benedictine 
monastery then attached to the cathedral cluirch of St. Ilcmy. 
In that sublime edifice his imagination had long before been 
entranced by the anticipated delights of a life of devotional 
retirement. It had been his single indulgence, while at college, 
to Avander thither that he might listen to the choral strains as 
they rose, and floated, and died UAvay through the recesses of 
those long-drawn aisles; and there had he often proposed to 
himself the question, Avhether this world had ajiy thing to oiler 
so peaceful and so pure as an habitual ministration at those hal- 
loAved altars, and an unbroken ascent of the heart hcaA’'enwai'fls, 
on the Avings of those unearthly psalmodies ? 

To this inquiry his judgment, or his feelings, still returned the 
same answer; and, at the end of his noAutiate, he gladly pro¬ 
nounced those irrevocable vows which Avere to exclnde him for 
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ever from all dellglits less elevated than those of a devotional 
life. He had not, however, long to await the proof that the 
exclusive use of this etherial dietary is unfriendly to tlie health 
hoth of these gross bodies of ours, and of the sluggish minds by 
which they are' informed. The flesh revolted; and, to subdue 
the rebellion, ascetic rigours were required. Then (alas for the 
bathos!) that base and unfortunate viscus, the stomach, racked 
his head with insufferable pains. Compelled at length to fly for 
relief to a Benedictine convent at Nogent, he there soothed his 
aching brows by traversing, and mourning over, the ruins which 
the impious ravages of the Huguenots had brought upon tlie mo¬ 
nastic buildings. Then passing, for relief, to another monastciy 
at Corbie, he recovered his health; through the intercession of 
St. Adelhard, the patron saint of the place, as he piously believed; 
though a less perfect liiitli miglit have been tempted to ascribe 
the cure to tlie active employments in tlic open air in which the 
abbot of Corbie compelled him to engage- 

With restored health, Mabillon was next transferred, by the 
commands of his superior, to the royal abbey of St. Denys; 
there to act as curator of the treasures which the profanciicss of 
a later age has scattered to the winds. Tliis was no light trust. 
Amidst countless inoniimcnts of the illustrious dead, and of the 
greatness of the T'l’cnch monarchy, the collection contnined 
one of the arms in which the aged Simeon had raised tlic infant 
Jesus in the Temple; and the very hand which the sceptical 
Thomas had strctclicd out to touch the wounded side of his 
risen I^ord ! 

It was just one year before tbc birth of Mabillon, that the 
congregation of St. Maurliad taken possession of tlic monastery 
of St. (xermain des Pres at l^iris. At the time of his arrival 
at St. Denys, Dorn Luc d’Acliery, a Benedictine monlc, was 
engaged at St. Germain’s, in one of those gigantic undertakings 
to which Bcnard had invited his fraternity. It was a compila¬ 
tion from tlic libraries of France of the more rare and valuable 
letters, poems, charters, and chronicles relating to ecclesiastical 
affairs, which had been deposited in them either in later or re¬ 
moter ages. These gleanings (for they were published under 
the name of Spicilcgium), extend over thirteen quarto volumes. 
Such, however, were the bodily Infirmities of the compiler, that, 
during forty-five years, he had never been able to quit the in¬ 
firmary. Inhere he soothed his occasional intermissions of pain 
and study, by weaving chaplets of flowers for the * embellish¬ 
ment of the altars of the church of St. Germain’s. 

For the relief of this venerable scholar, Mabillon, then in liis 
thirty-fifth year, Avas withdrawn from his charge of St. Denys 
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to St. Gcnnaiu s; where he passed the whole of his remaining; 
life ill tlic execution of that scries of works which have placed 
liis name at tlic head of the competitors for the palm of' crudi^ 
tioii in what was once the most erudite nation of the world, at 
the period of her greatest cmincnccnu learning. The commence¬ 
ment of Ills fame was laid in a demeanour still more admirable 
for self-denial, humility, and loving kindness. To mitigate the 
sufferings of D’Achcry and to advance his honour, had become 
the devoted purpose of his affectionate assistant. Taking his 
scat at the feet of the old man, IMabillon humoured his weakness-, 
stole away his lassitude, and became at once his servant, his 
secretary, his friend, and his confessor. From the resources of 
his far deeper knowledge, guided by his much larger capacity, 
he enabled .D’Achcry to complete his SiJiciloglum,—generously 
leaving hiiii in j)osscssion of the undivided honour of that coU' 
tribntion to the literary wealth of France. 

Nor was this the greatest of his self-sacrifices in thus gratify¬ 
ing the feelings of the aged antiquarian. Benard and the other 
brethren of the congregation had, from their first settlement at 
St. Germain, meditated a complete history of their Order. Dur¬ 
ing forty successive years they luid accumulated for the purpose 
a body of materials of such variety and magnitude as to ex¬ 
tinguish the hopes and baffle the exertions of all ordinary men. 
Having found at length in Alabillou one fitted to ‘ gnqiplc with 
^ whole lil)rarics,’ they committed to him the Titanic labour of 
hewing out of those rude masses, an enduring monument to the 
glory of Benedict and ot‘ his spiritual progeny. He undertook 
the task, ill the spirit of obedience and of love. In the printed 
circular letters with which he solicited the aid of the learned, 
he joined tlie name of D’Achevy to his own; and kept alive the 
same friendly fiction, by uniting their names in the title-page 
of every volume of tlic Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Bene¬ 
dict], wliich appeared in D’Achcry’s lifetime. 

The literary annals of Fi'ancc, though abounding in prodigies, 
record notliing more marvellous than the composition of that 
book by a single man, in the midst of other labours of almost 
equal magnitude. From the title alone it might be inferred that 
it was a mere collection of religious biographies; and, if such liad 
been the fact, they who are the deepest read in Koman Catholic 
hagiology would probably prefer the perusal of the writers of 
ordinary romance; since, with less irreverence for sacred things, 
they arc usually more cutex'taiuing, and not less authentic- For 
in recording the lives of those whom it is the pleasure of the 
Church to honour, her zealous cliildi'cn rcgai'd every incident 
redounding to their glory, as resting on so firm anti broad a 
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basis of antecedent probability, as to supersede the necessity for 
any positive evidence;-—nay, as to render impious the question¬ 
ing of such testimonies as may be cited, even when most sus¬ 
picious and equivocal. Tliis argument from probability is 
especially insisted on, when any occuiTcnccs arc alleged as 
miraculous — that is, as improbable — for, if probable, they ccasc 
to be miracles. Of these probable improbabilities, few writers 
arc better persuaded or more profuse than Mabillon. 

But apart from the extravagancies of his monkish legends, 
and in despite of them all, Mabillon’s book will live in per¬ 
petual honour and remembrance as the great and inexhaus¬ 
tible reservoir of knowledge respecting the ccclesliistlcal, reli¬ 
gious, and monastic history of the middle ages; and, therefore, 
though incidentally, respecting the secular condition and intel¬ 
lectual character of mankind during that period. In tliosc 
nine folios lie, in orderly method and chronological arrange¬ 
ment, vast accumulations of authentic facts, of em’ious docu¬ 
ments, and of learned disquisitions; like some rich geological 
deposit, from Avhich the Genius of history may hereafter raise 
up and irradiate the materials of a })hiloso}>hical survey of the 
institutions, habits, and opinions which have been transmitted 
from those remote generations to our own. "Fhence also may 
be readily disinterred picturesque narratives without end ; and 
inexhaustible disclosures botli of the strength Jind of the weak¬ 
ness of the human heart. 

Nor will this knowledge be found in tlie state of rude and 
unorganised matter. Mabillon was not a mere compiler; but 
was also a learned theologian, and a. critic and scholai' of the 
first order. When emancipated from the shackles of human 
authority, he knew how to take a wide survey of the affairs of 
men, and could sketch their progress from age to age with a 
free and powerful hand. To each volume which lie lived to 
complete, he attached a prefatory review of the epoch to which 
it referred; and those Prolegomena, if rej)ublished in a detached 
form, would constitute such a review of the ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory of that perjjlexing period, as no other wxitcr has yet given 
to the world. It would, indeed, be a review based throughout 
upon assumptions which the Protestant Cliurchcs with one voice 
contradict. But if, for tlic immediate purpose, those assump¬ 
tions were conceded, the reader of such a work would find him¬ 
self in jiossession of all the great controversies which agitated 
^the Christian world during several centuries; and of the best 
solutions of which they are apparently susceptible. Nor is it 
an insignificant addition to tlicir other merits, that the Latin 
in which these ponderous Tomes are written, if often such 
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as Cicero would Iiavc rejected, is yet better adapted than the 
purest Ciceronian style, for the easy and unambiguous communi¬ 
cation of thought ill luodorn times — the ])hraseolugy and the 
grammar, tliosc of the Court of Augustus; the idioms and 
structure of the sentences, not seldom those of the Court of 
Louis Quatorze. 

In the reign of that most orthodox Prince, to have given 
assent to any fact on whicli the Church had not set the seal of 
her infallibility, was hazardous; much more so to dissent from 
any fact which her authority hud sanctioned- Yet even this 
licavy charge was preferred against Mabillon by some of his 
llencdlctine brethren, before a general cliaptcr of tlic Ordcr. 
Among the saints of whom the fratdl'iiity boasted, there Averc 
some whose relation to the Order lie liad disputed; some whose 
claims to liaving lived and died in the odour of sanctity he had 
rejected ; some whose very existence he liad denied. >So at least 
Avc understand the accusation. 1 lis antagonists maintained that 
it -was culpable, tlius to sacrifice tlu', edification of the faithful 
to a fjistidious rcganl foi* historical evidence; and injiinous, so to 
abandon a part of the glories of their society, which, by mere 
silence, might liavc been muiiitained inviolate. Among those 
who invoked the censure of their superiors on the reckless 
audacity of Mabillon’s critical inquiries, the foremost was Dom 
IMiillippc Bastide; and to him IMabillon addressed a defence, hi 
o\ery line of wliich his meekness and his love of truth beau- 
tifiiliy balance and sustain cucli other. 


^ I have ever been persuaded/ he says, ^ that in claiming for their 
order honours not ju>(.ly due to it, monastic men offend against the 
modesty of tlic (iospel us grievously as any person who arrogates to 
himself individually a merit to wliicli he is not really entitled. To 
prcteinl that this is allowable because iIk^ praise is desired, not for 
the monk hiinsell’, but for his order, seems to me no better than a 
specious pretext for the disguise of vanity. Though disposed to 
many faults, I must declare tliat I have ever liad an insuperable 
aversion to this; and that therefoni T have been scrupulous in 
inquiring who are the saints really belonging to my own order. It 
is certain that some liave been erroneously attributed to it, either 
from the almost universal desire of extolling, without bounds, the 
brotherhood of Avhich we arc numibors, or on account of some obscu¬ 
rity in the relations which have been already published- The most 
upright of our writers have made this acknowledgment; nor liav’c the 
Fathers Yebez and Menard hesitated to reduce the number of our 
saints by omitting those whom they thought inadmissible. I tlunight 
myself also entitled to make a reasonable use of this freedom; though 
with all the caution which could be reconciled with reverence for 
truth. I commit the defence of my work to the Divine Providence. 
It was not of iny own will that I engaged on it. Bfy brethren did 
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me the honour to assign the task to me ; and if they tliink it right, I 
shall cheerfully resign the comjdetion of it to any one whose zeal may 
be at once move ardent and more enlightened than my own.’ 


In the Benedictine conclave the cause of historical fidelity 
triumphed, though not* without a long and j)ainful discussion. 
Jn proof of the toucliing candour wdiich Mabillon exhibited as 
a controversialist, we arc told that ho spontaneously published 
one of the many dissertations against his book, to manifest liis 
esteem and affection for the author of it. Ihit before subscrib¬ 
ing to this CLilogiuin, one would wish to examine the arrow 
which he thus winged for a flight *Dgainst his own bosom, 
licclusc as he was, he was a Frenchman still; and may have 
quietly enjoyed a little “pleasantry even at the expense of a 
friend — for lie ^vas a man of a social spirit, and not altogether 
unskilled in those arts by which society is amused and animated. 

Tlic sick chamber of D’Achciy was, lioAvcver, the only Salon 
in wdilch lie could exert these talents. Tlicro, for the gratifica¬ 
tion of his aged friend, and, doubtless, for bis own, lie w'as 
accustomed on certain evenings to entertain a circle of scholars 

o 


devoted, like themselves, to aiitlfpiarian researches. The hotels 
of Paris in Ills day w’crc thronged wltli more brilliant asscnildies, 
— even as, in our oavii times, /{('unions of greater aristocratic dig¬ 
nity have adorned that Faubourg of St. (ievniaiu lii which these 
gatherings of the learned toiik place. But neither the Bourbon 
Lilies nor the Imperial Fugles ever jirotectcd a society more 
distinguished by the extent and deptli of the knowledge they 
were able to intcrcliangc. In that Ill-furnished dormitory of 
the decrcpid monk, might be seen Du Cange, rcjiosing for a 
moment from his scrutiny info all the languages and liistovics of 
mankind; and Baluze, rich in ihexliaustible stores of feudal and 
ecclesiastical Icaniing; and D’Herbclot, unrivalled in oriental 
literature; and Flcury, in whom the Clmrch of Borne reveres 
tlie most perfect of her annalists; and Adrian do Valois, whoso 
superlative skill in dccyphering the remains of the first dynasties 
of France was so amusingly combined with almost equal skill 
in finding fault with his own generation, as to provoke an occa¬ 
sional smile even in the most thoughtful of those grave counte¬ 
nances; and, more eminent than all these, Feiielon, then basking 
in the noon of royal favoui', tiiid Bossuct, In the meridian of his 
genius, Avho both, if not habitual guests at the moniistcry, lived 
an affectionate confidence with Mabillon,.Avliicli they were 
unable to nKuntniu with each other. 

. Nor wxrc these the only relations which he had formed with 
the wwld beyond Ins convent walls. The Jesuits, the Bolland- 
ists of Antwerp, and the clironiclcrs of the Carthusian and Cis- 
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tcrcian fraternities, solicited lus aid in their various literary 
pursuits. Leibnitz applied to him for intelligence regarding 
the House of Brunswick; and even Madame do la Vallicre sued 
for his interest to procure for one of her kindred advancement 
in that world from which she had herself retired to penitential 
solitude. Like otlicr luminaries in the same literary firinanicnt, 
he was now followed by his attendant satelUles; nor was liis 
orbit seldom disturbed by the too close vicinity of the bodies 
amidst which he was constrained to pass. 

Tlic theological, or i\ather the cojiventual, world ayus at that 
time agitated by a controvci’sy, in wliieh the great eulogist of the 
Benedictine Saints could not have declined to interfere with¬ 
out some loss of lionour and some abaiKlonincnt of tlic cause of 
which he had become the illustrious a^lvocute. It related to the 
authorship of the treatise Iinitatione Cliristi,’—of all unin¬ 
spired writings incomparably the most popular, if the poj)ularity 
of hooks may he Inferred frojn the continuance and extent of 
their circulation. That it was written, citlier in the fourteenth. 


or at the commencement of the fifteenth, century, was a avcII- 
ascertained fact; and that the author was a monk might be 
confidently inferred from internal evidence. But Avas ho 
Thomas a Kempis, one of the regular canons of jMont St. Agnes, 


near Zwol? or was he the Bcmodictinc Jean Gerscu ? This was 


the point at issue; and with what learning, zeal, ami perse¬ 
verance it was debated, is well known to all the curious in such 


matters; and may be learned by others Irom the notice prefixed 
by Thuilliers to liis edition of tlie postlunnous works of Mabillon. 
It is only so far as his pen Avas diverted irom its Cyclopean toils 
by tliis protracted Avarfare, that Ave are concerned with it at 


present. 

ToAvards the end of the sixteenth centuiy, a Flemish printer 
then living at Paris (Joducus Badius Ascentins Avas his Latin¬ 
ised name), published tAvo editions of the Do Iinitatione, in Avhich 
Thomas, of the village of Kemp, in tlic diocese of Cologne, Avas, 
for the first time, announced as the author. Francis dc Tol, or 
Tob, a Gijnnan, in two other editions, fidlowed this example; 
and Avas himself folloAVcd by Soinrnatius, a Jesuit,—In reliance, 
as he said, on certain manuscripts of tlic Avork in the liaud- 
writing of Thomas a Kempis, then to be seen at Antwerp and 
Louvain. 


But in the year 1616, Constantino Cajitano, a Benedictine 
monk, published at Home another edition, in tlie titlc-pngc of 
which Gersen Avas declared to be the author; partly on the 
authority of a manuscript at the Jesuits’ College at Arona, and 
partly in deference to the judgment of Cardinal Bcllarniinc. 
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Round Cajitauo rallied all the champions of the Gerseuian 
cause. The partisans of Thomas a Kempis found an equally 
jealous leader in the person of Iloswcid, a Jesuit. Uellarniinc, 
himself a member of the same company, was, as the Keinpists 
maintained, induced by Rosweid to abandon the Gersenian 
standard. The Benedictines, on tlic contrary, assert that the 
Cardinal gave in his adhesion to their adversaries only by pro¬ 
nouncing the words, * As you Avill,’ in order to silence the 
importunities with which the anxious Kcnipists were disturbing 
his dying bed. 

Whatever the fact may he regarding Bcllarminc’s latest 
opinion, the next chieftain who appears on this battle-field is 
Francis Waldcgravc; who, with true English pertinacity and 
party spirit, tra\crscd llie continent, to bring up to Cajitauo a 
vast reinforcement of manuscripts, pictures, and other proofs 
collected from all tlio Gennan, Swiss, and Italian abbeys. 
Missiles from either side darkened the air; when, between tlic 
combatants, appeared the majestic form of Richelieu himself, 
who, having employed the royal ])ress at the Louvre to print 
.oflP a new edition of tlic l)e Imitutione, enjoyed the honour of 
being solicited by the disputants on either side for his authorita¬ 
tive suffrage: and had the jdeasurc of disappointing both, by 
maintaining to tlio last a dignified neutrality. 

On tlie death of Roswoki, the commander of the Kempists, 


his Baton passed to I'roiitoau, a regular canon, who signalised 
liis accession to the cominaud bv a work called ^ I'homas Vlndi- 


catus.’ Tills, for the first time, drew into the field the con¬ 


gregation of St. Maur, who, ])y their champion, Dom (^ua- 
treniairc, threw dov/u tlie gauntlet in the form of a pamplilct 
entitled ‘Gersen Assertus/ Tt was taken up by the Jesuit, 
George Ilescr,‘the author of what he called ‘JJloptra Kempen- 
* sis.’ That blow was parried by Quatreinairc, in a publication to 
which he gave the title of ‘ Gersen iterum Assertus.’ And then 
the literary combutauts were both surjiriscd and alarmed to learn 
that the Prevot of Paris considered their feud as dangerous to 
the ])eacc of that most excitable of cities; and thatjfchey could 
no longer be permitted to shed Ink with impunity in the cause 
of either claimant! 


Thus the controversy was transferred to the safe arbitreraent 
of Harlay, the archbishop of that see; who, having no other 
qualification for the task than the dignity he derived from his 
mitre, convened at his palace a solemn council of the learned, 
which, under his own i)residcncy, was to investigate the preten¬ 
sions of Thomas and of Gersen. Of this conclave Mabillon was 


a member; and, after much deliberation, they pronounced a sen- 
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tence which affirmed the title of Gersen to the honour of having 
written tills ever-memorable treatise. 

An ultimate appeal to public opinion lies against all adjudica¬ 
tions, let who Avill be the author of them : and in duo season the 
Father Testclette made that appeal against the decision of tlie 
archiepiscopal jialace, in the form of a book entitled ‘ Vindicim 
* IvempenseSj’ which drew from Mabillon Jiis ^ Animadversiones^ 
on the argument of Testclette. A truce of tcji years followed; 
after which another council was held, under the presidency of 
Du Cange; and although they pronounced no formal sentence, 
yet the general inclination and tendency of their opinions ap¬ 
pears to have been hostile to the claims of Gersen, — Avhich have 
ever since been regarded by the best judges with suspicion, if 
not with disfavour. 


Agitated by this vehement disjiutc, and mourning the silence 
of her infallible head, the Eomaii Catholic Church Averc at 
length rejoiced to repose in tlic oracular dictum of St. Francis 
de Sales, Avho declared that the authorshij) Avas to be ascribed 
neither to Thomas a Kempis nor to Gersen, but to Him by 
Aviiosc inspiration the Scriptures themselves had been Avritten! 

It is probably on account of the darkness of the regions 
through which they j^ass, that the pens of antiquarians, philolo¬ 
gists, and theologians are so much used as l)eUigcrcut Aveapons. 
Though the most peaceful of mankind, Mabillon, Avhilc av aging 
Avar AA’ith the Kcniplsts on one flank, was engaged in a contest 
not less arduous with the Bolkndists on the other. Pa])cbroch, 
one of the most learned of that learned body, liad published a 


book ou the art of verifying the charters and otlier anciojit i)ub- 
lic acts deposited in the various archives of Europe. In 1681 
jMabillon answered him in a treatise ^ De He Diplomatica.’ After 


laying down rules for distinguishing the false instruments from 
the true, — rules derived from the form of the character, the 


colour of the ink, the nature of the penmanship, the style and 
orthography of the instrument, the dates, seals, and subscrip¬ 
tions, — he proceeded to show, by more than 200 examplvSy how 
Ilia laws J|^ght be applied as a test; and how, by the a])plication 
of that test, the manuscripts on Avhleh Papcbrocli chiefly relied 
might be shown to be valueless. Whatever may be thought of 
the interest of this dispute (Avliich, however, involves questions 
of the very highest practical importance), no one probabty Avill 
read with indifference the answer of Papcbroch to his formidable 
antagonist: — 

^ I assure you,’ he says, ^ that the only satisfaction winch I 
* retain in having Avritten at all on this subject is, that it has 
induced you to write so consummate a work. I confess that I 
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^ felt some pain when I first read* It, at finding myself refuted 
^ in a manner so conclusive. lJut the utility and the beauty of 
^ your treatise have at length got the better of my weakness; 

* and ill the joy of contemplating the truth exhibited in a light 
^ so transparent, I called on my fellow student here to partake 

* of my own admiration. Yon need have no difficulty, therc- 

* fore, in stating publicly, whenever it may fall in your way, 
' that I entirely adopt and concur in your opinions.’ 

While Pupcbrocli, thus graccfidly lowering his lance, retired 
from the lists, they were entered by Father Germon, another 
Jesuit; ^vho, armed witJi two duodecimo volumes, undertook to 
subvert the new Benedictine science. Ilis main assault was 
aimed at the assumption pervading Mabillon’s book, that the 
authenticity and the autliority of an ancient charter wore the 
same. He suggested that forgery was a very wide-spread art, 
and had probably flourished with peculiar vigour in remote and 
ignorant ages. JMabillon was content to reply that throughout 
his extensive researches, he had never found a proof of any such 
imposture. Ilis disciples assailed the sceptical Germon by fixr 
more elaborate hostilities. In one form or another the dispute 
has descended to our own times. At the commencement of it, 
in the seventeenth century, in France, it yielded (as what 
French dispute will not yield?) some choice entertainment- 
Tho Jesuit, Ilardouln, anticipating our contemporary, Strauss, 
resolved all tlies'c ancient instruments, and with them a kirgc 
part of the remains of anti([uity, into so many monkish and 
mythical inventions. Thus, he declared that the odes of Horace 
’were written in some Benedictine monastery; and that Lalage 
herself was notliing more than a monkish poetical symbol of the 
Christian faith, ^^'liithcr such'theories tended Hardouin clearly 
enough perceived; but he slicltcrcd himself by offering up his 
thanks to God that ho had been denied all human faith, in order 
(as lie said) that the total xvant of it might improve and 
strengthen his divine faith. Boijeau’s remark on the occasion 
was still better: ^ I have no great fiincy for monks,’ he said, 
‘ yet 1 should be glad to liave known Brother Horac<^nd Doin 
^ Virgil.’ ^ 

Father Anacreon might have been recognised by the great 
satirist in the person of the reverend Arniand .Jean Ic Bouthillier 
dc llance, who, having been a]>pointcd, at the age of ten, to a 
canonry at J^'otre Dame, became, in less than three years after¬ 
wards, the author of a new edition of the Anacreontic Odes, — 
a M'ork of undoubted merit in its way ; though it must not be 
concealed that the young canon was happy in the possession of 
a learned tutor, as well as of powerful patrons; for Eichelicu 
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was his godfather and kinsman, Bossuct his friend, INIarle de 
Mcdicis his protector*, Francis dc llarlay (afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of Paris) the associate of his youthful revels, and Dc 
Retz his instructor In intx*Iguc and politics. Eminent alike in 
the field and at the Sorbonne, Dc Ranee would occasionally 
throw aside his hunting frock for his cassock, — saying to Harlay, 

* Jc vais cc matin prcclicr comme un angc, cc soir cliasscr comme 

* un diablc.’ The pupil of the coadjutor was, of course, how¬ 
ever, an eyesore and an oifcncc to IMazaviu; and being banished 
by him to Verret, this venerable archdeacon and doctor in 
divinity (such wci'e then his dignities) converted his chateau 
there into so luxurious a rcti’cat, that tlic cardinal himself might 
have looked with envy on the exile. 

The spirit of this extraordinary churchman was, however, 
destined to undergo a change, immediate, final, and comphde. 
De la Roque relates that having hurried to an interview with a 
lady of whom he was enamoured, he found her stretched in her 
shroud—a disfigured corpse. MarsolHer’s storyis,that his life was 
saved by the I'cbound of a musket-ball from a pouch attached to 
his sliooting belt. It is agreed on all sides that, under the deep 
emotion excited by some such startling occurrence, he retired 
from the world, and became first the founder, and then the Abbe, 
of the monastery of La Trapjic, of the Cistertian Order, where 
he remained till his death. During the forty intervening years, 
he was engaged In solving tlic ])roblem—what arc the IVIuxlma 
of sclf-inflictcd mortifications which, iii the transit through this 
world to tlic next, it is possible to combine with the Minima of 
innocent self-gratifications ? 

While occupied in this rueful inquiry, It ha])pcucd that Dc 
Rance lighted on a treatise which j\fabillou had recently pub¬ 
lished under the title of ^ Tralte dcs Etudes monasiiqucs.’ To 
M. dc la Trappe, it appeared that the book was designed as an 
indirect attack on himself and his community; and he made Ins 
appeal to the world lie had abandoned, in a publication, entitled 
^ Reponse au Traite dcs Etudes monastiques.’ In reluctimt 
obedience to the commands of his spiritual superiors, Mabillon 
jmblishcd • Reflexions sur la Reponse dc INI. TAbbe dc la 
‘ Trappe,’ which drew from Dc Rance another volume, entitled 
‘ Eclaircisscmcnts sur la Reponse,’ &c., and there the controversy 
ended. 


When one of two disputants plants his foot on the terra finna 
of intelligible utility, and the otlier is upborne by tlic shitting, 
dark and shapeless clouds of mysticism, it is impossible for any 
witness of the conflict to trace disthictly cither the ]>z'ogrcss of 
it or the result. It may, however, be in general reported of 
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this debate that, according to the Benedictine arguments, he 
best employs the leisure of a religious state, who most success¬ 
fully devotes it to the diflFusion among mankind of divine and 
human knowledge: while, according to the Trappist, such labours 
are at best but the fulfilment of the written, positive, and cate¬ 
gorical commands of Scripture or of the Church, —an obedience of 
incomparably less excellency than that which is due from those 
communities, or from those individuals, who are called to the 
state of sinless perfection; for to them it is given, not merely or 
chiefly to conform to absolute rules of duty, but to listen to 
those inarticulate suggestions which, from the sanctuary of the 
Divine presence, descend into the sanctuary of the human heai’t, 
and to dwell amidst those elcvJitlons of soul to which such 
heaven-bom impulses arc designed to conduct them. 

They who thus contended could never come within the .reach 
of each other’s weapons. But Mabillon and Dc Ranee could 
never get beyond the reach of each other’s love. After the 
close of the debate they met at La Trappe; and separated—not 
without much unreserved and affectionate intercoui'se,—each in 
possession of his own opinion, and of his antagonist’s esteem. 
The sentences of Innocent XII. and Clement XI., awarded the 
victory to the author of ‘ Les Etudes monastiques; ’ and without 
the gift of infallibility, the same result m^ht with safety have 
been predicted, from the different tempers in which the conti'o- 
verslalists had encountered each other. Mabillon descended to 
the contest in the panoply of a humble, truth loving spirit. -De 
Ranc6 (if we may I'ely on those Avho knew him Avell) was not 
emancipated, even in his retreat, from that enervating thirst for 
human sympathy Avhicli had distinguished him in the world. 
Ills disputations and his self-tQrmciitings, arc Vjoth supposed to 
have been deeply tinged by his constitutional vanity; and it 
was believed tliat he would have been far less assiduous in dig¬ 
ging his graA’C and macci'ating his flesh, if the pilgrimage to La 
Trappe had not become a rage at Paris; and if the salons there 
htwl not been so curious for descriptions of that living sepulchre, 
that the vciy votaries of pleasure Avore sometimes in’ctricvably 
draAvn, by a kind of suicidal fascination, Avitliin tho* gates im- 
pci’vious to all sublunary delights, and scarcely visited by the 
light of day. 

From the depths of his Iniinility ^Mabillon gathered courage. 
In his days the altars of the Church Avere every Avhere halloAved 
W the relics of saints and martyrs; of which the catacombs at 
Rome afforded an inexhaustible supply. To Avatch over this 
precious deposit, and to discriminate the spurious article from 
the true, Avas the peculiar office of a congregation selected for 
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that purpose from the sacred college. But though the skill and 
the integrity of cardinals were remote from all suspicion, who 
could answer for the good faith of their subordinate agents, and 
what was the security that the Dulia appropriate to the bones 
of the blessed, might not be actually rendered to the skeletons 
of the ungodly ? 

"When teaching the art of discriminating between the osseous 
remains of different mammalia, Cuvier never displayed a moi’e 
edifying seriousness, than was exhibited by JMabillon in laying 
down the laws which determine whether any given bone be¬ 
longed of yore to a sinner or a saint. The miracle-working 
criterion, though apparently the best of all, being rejected silently, 
and not without very good reasons, Eusebius Romanus (such was 
liis incognito on this occasion) addi-esscd to Theophiius Callus a 
letter ^ Do Cuitu ignotoruni Sanctorum,’ in which he discussed 
the sufficiency of three other tests. First, he inquired, are we 
sure of the sanctity of a bone extracted from a sepulchre on which 
an anagram of the name of Christ is scidpturcd in tlie midst of 
palms and laurels? The answer is discouraging; because it is a 
well ascertained fact, that tlie body of one Flavia Jovina was 
found ill this precise predicament, and yet she was a simple 
neophyte. Then, secondly, arc we safe if a vase stained wdth 
blood be also found in the tomb ? Nothing more secure—if only 
we could be quite certain that the stain was sanguineous, and 
was not produced by the perfumes which the ancients were ac¬ 
customed to heap up in such vessels. But thirdly, what if the 
word ^ Martyr ’ be engraven on tlie stone ? In that case, all 
doubt would he at an end, were it not for a sophistical doctrine of 
pfjuivalents which the relic dealers have propagated. Thus, for 
example, at the abbey of St. ]\Iartin, at Pontoise, tlie devout had 
long been honouring the corpse of one Ursinus, in the quiet belief 
that the words of his sepulchral inscription were equivalent to a 
declaration of martyrdom, wliorcas, on inquiry, it timied out 
that they were really as follows: ‘ Here lies Ursinus, who died 
^ on the 1st of June, after living with his wife Lcontia 20 vears 
^ and 6 months, and in the world 49 years, 4 moutlis, and 3 
^ days.’ Xluis his only recorded martyrdom was the endurance 
of Leontia’s conjugal society for twenty years and upwards. 

AhauJoning then all these guides, Avhitlicr arc we to look for 
assurance as to tlic title oP a relic to the veneration of the 
faithful ? To this grave Inquiry, the learned Benedictine gravely 
answers ns follows; Be sure that the alleged saint has been 
authentically provcil to liave been a saint. Be sure that his 
sanctity was established, not merely l)y baptism, but by some 
illustrious deeds, attested either by tradition or by certain 2 )roofs. 
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Above ^ all, be sure that the apostolic see has ordained that 
homage be rendered to Ins remains. Admirable canons, doubt¬ 
less. Yet, to an unenlightened Protestant, it would seem that 
they aftbrd no solution of the problem—Did this jawbone before 
which wo are kneeling, sustain, while yet in life and action, the 
teeth of a martyr, or the teeth of one of those by whom martyrs 
were slain, or the teeth of any one else ? 

To assert that any such question 'wus debateuble at all before 
the tribunal of human reason, was, however, an overt act of 
liberalism; which Mabillon was of course required to expiate. 
Long and anxious w'crc tlic debates in the congregation of the 
Index, whether tlic book should "not be condemned, and the 
temerity of tlic author rebuked; nor would 'that censure have 
been averted, but for the interference of the Pope in person; 
who made himself sponsor for the willingness of Eusebyis to 
explain in a new edition wliatever might be thought objectionable 
in the first. Tlie pledge ivas redeemed accordingly; and then 
the letter ‘ De Ciiltu sanctorum Ignotorum’ was not only ac¬ 
quitted of reproach by that sacred College, but even honoured 
with their emphatic approbation. 

Mabillon gave a yet more decisive proof that he ivas not 
blinded to trutli by any extravagant scepticism. In his days, 
as in our own, there was living a M. Thiers, a man of singular 
talents, and of no less remarkable courage; who had accused the 
Benedictine fathers of Vcndbme of an egregious im})osture, in 
exhibiting at their convent one of those tears which fell from, the 
eyes of Jesus when he wept at the grave of Lazarus. An angel 
(such was the legend) had treasured it up, and given it to Mary, 
the sister of the deceased. It passed some centuries afterwards 
to the treasury of relics at Constantinople; and was bestowed by 
some Greek emperor upon some German mercenaries in reward 
for some services to his crown. They placed It in the abbey of 
Frislngen, whence it was conveyed by the cnq)eror Henry III., 
who transferred it to his niothcr-In-law, Agnes of Anjou, the 
foundress of the monastery of Vendome, where she deposited it. 
Mabillon threw the shield of his boundless learning round this 
tradition; maintaining that tlie genuineness of the relic might at 
least be reasonably presumed from the admitted facts of the 
case; tliat it had a prescriptive claim to the honours it received; 
and that his brethren ought to be left iu j)caccablc enjoyment of 
the advantages they derived from the exhibition in their church 
at Vendome of the Holy Tear of Bethany. 

Passing from fables too puerile for the nursery, to inquiries 
which have hitherto perplexed tlie senate, Mabillon undertook 
to explain the right principles of Prison Discipline, in a work 
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entitled 'Reflexions sur lesPrisons des Ordres Religicux.’ He 
insisted, that, by a judicious alternation and mii'ture of solitude, 
labour, silence, and devotion, it was practicalxle to render the 
gaol a school for the improvement of its unhappy, inmates, in 
social arts and in moral character. After discussing to what 
extent solitary confinement would be consistent Avith the mental 
and bodily health of the sufferers, and Iioav far the rigour of 
punishment ought to be mitigated by exercise and active em¬ 
ployments, he concludes as follows: — 

‘ To return to the prison of St. Jean Climaque. A similar 
' place might be established for the reception of pcnltcnts. 

' There should be in such a place several ceils like those of the 
' Chartreux, with d workshop, in Avhich the prisonei’s might be 
' employed at some useful work. To each cell also might be 
' attadicd a little garden, to be thrown open to the prisoner at 
' certain hours, for the benefit of labour, and exercise in the 
' open air. They sliould attend public worsliip, at first in a 
' separate lodge or coiujiartinent, and afterwards in the choir 
' Avith the congregation at large, so soon as they should have 
' passed tlic earlier stages of penal discipline, aud given proofs 
' of penitence. Their diet should be coarse and poor, and their 
' fasts frequent. They should receive frequent exhortation, and 
' the master of the gaol, cither in person or by deputy, should 
‘ from time to time see them in private, at once to console and 
' to strengthen them. Stongers siiouhl not be permitted to 
' enter tlic place, from which all external society should be 
' strictly excluded. Once establish this, ami so far from such 
' a retirement appearing horrible and insupportable, I am con- 
‘ vinced that the greater number of the prisoners Avould scarcely 
' regret their confinement, even if it were for life. I am aware 
' that all this avIII be considered as a vision of some new At- 
' lantls; but let the Avorld say or think what it may, it AVOuId 
' be easy to render prisons more tolerable and more useful, if 
' men Avcrc but disposed to make the attempt.’ 

So Avrotc a Ilcnedictinc monk in tlic aijc and kingdom of 
Louis XIV. The honour Avhich one of his biographers, M. do 
Malan, challenges for him, of being tlie very earliest of those 
Avho have addressed themselves to this difficult subject in tlie 
spirit of philanthropy and Avisdom, is strictly his due. To the 
enlightened reformer of prisons may be cheerfully forgiven his 
sacred osteology, and even his defence of the Holy Tear of A’^cn- 
domc. Though in bondage to the prejudices of his OAvn age, ho 
was able to break through the bonds which have shackled so 
many powerful minds, in later and more enlightened tunes. 

In the midst of these and similar employments, Mabillon had 
VOJL. LXXXIX. XO. CLXXIX. 
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reached his sixty-second year, but the great pi’oject of his life 
was still unfinished and uiiattcmpted. In the belief that the 
end of his days was drawing near, he desired to consecrate them 
to a devout prei)aration for death. But being roused to the task 
by the instances of Benaudut and Baluze, and his affectionate 
pupil Ruinart, he engaged, with all the ardour of youth, in col¬ 
lecting materials for his loug-meditated history of the Benedic¬ 
tine Order. In studying and methodising the vast collections 
at his disposal, the aged scholar displayed, though without a 
shade of scepticism, an acuteness udiicli the subtlest sceptic 
might have envied, and, without a tinge of philosophy, a lumi- 
nousnees of mind worthy of the most illustrious philosopher. 

At that period the more ardent sons of the Church regarded 
her as no less infallible when she asserted historical facts, than 
when she proclaimed dogmatic truths. On the other baijd) the 
Centui'iators of Slagdeburgh, Du Pin, Richard Simon, and even 
tJic great Arnauld, had presumed to interrogate ecclesiastical 
traditions, and to controvert the authority of popes and synods, 
fathers and saints, whenever it touched on topics beyond the 
articles of the Christian faith. This audacious freedom was re¬ 
buked by the contemptuous and withering elocpicnce of Bossuct; 
and Mahlllon presented himself as the great living mo<lel of an 
historian, employing the most ])rofound and varied knowledge, 
under the severe restraints of this intellectual docility. By (lay 
and by night he laboured, during the last fourteen year's of his 
life, on the annals of his Order; without so much as a solitary 
departure from the implicit submission which ho yielded to the 
Church, as to all matters of fact attested either by her own 
authoritative voice, or by the decision of her accredited doctors. 

■ The result was, that, instead x)f a history of what had actually 
occurred, he produced a chronicle, from which it may be learnt 
what arc the occurrences, the belief of which the Church has 
sanctioned, or has silently left to the investigation of her 
obedient annalists. 

It is, however, a book which in-esistlble evidence establishes, 
and which without such evidence could not be believed, to be 
the work of a single man between his sixty-second and seventy- 
sixth years. It comprises a biography of the Benedictine saints 
in a form more compendious than that of his Acta Sanctorum. 
It contains an account of every other illustrious member of the 
Order. It Includes a careful review of every book written by 
any eminent Benedictine author. All the grants and charters 
under which the property and privileges of their monasteries 
were held, gxe recapitulated and abridged in it. Finally, it 
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embraces a description of all their sepulchral and other ancient 
monuments. 

Five folio volumes of this vast compilation were finished, 
and the last was about to appear, when the life and labours of 
Mabillon were brought to a painful and a sudden, though not 
an immature termination. Ruinart meditated, though in vain, 
the completion of the work. He lifted (perhaps unwisely) 
the veil which would otherwise have concealed the last fearful 
agonies of its great author. He has, however, shown, with the 
most artless and genuine pathos, how the tortures of the body 
were soothed and dignified by the faith, the hope, and the 
serenity of soul of the sufferer. With no domestic tics and no 
worldly ambition to bind him to earth, and with no anxious 
forebodings to overcast the prospect before him, he entertained 
the last enemy as a messenger of good tidings, and a herald 
of approaching joy and f]*eedom; and then breathed out his spirit 
in an unhesitating affiance on Him, whom, beneath the shade of 
many superstitions and the burthen of many ciTors, he had loved 
and trusted, and obeyed from childhood to the gmve. 

IMabillon was a [perfect model of monastic perfection; and 
however much inferior the produce of the conservatory may be 
to those hardier plants which germinate amidst the frosts and the 
scorchings of the unsheltered day, yet they have a value and a 
delicacy peculiarly their own. lie had quitted the world with¬ 
out a sigh, and probably never breathed a sigh to return to it. 
If compelled to revisit and to tread the higlnvays of mankind, 
he would have resembled tlic lifelong jirisoncr of an aviary, 
driven out to the bleak uplands for shelter. Meekly bowing 
liis head to ® Holy Obedience,’ he yiehled himself witliout re¬ 
luctance, to be moulded into whatever form the ‘ Cxcnius of the 
* place’ might prescribe. Xor was this a painful sacrifice. The 
graces of the cloister, — docility, devotion, and self-discipline, 
—were his by an antenatal predestination. Mabillon lived and 
died in an uninterrupted subjection to positive laws and forms 
of man’s devising. Even in his interior life, rule and habit 
exercised an iullexible dominion over him. Ho worshipped 
indeed with fervent piety; but with such a mechanical exactness 
of ceremonial, time, and place, as might seem, to a careless self¬ 
observer, fatal to the life of spiritual exercises. To his daily 
routine of divine offices were added other forms of private 
worship, scarcely less immutable; of which some were appro¬ 
priate to his entrance on any literary work, — some to the 
arrival of the first proof sheet from the press,—and some to the 
commencement of the studies of each succeeding ^y. 

To this constitutional and acquired acquiescence in the will 
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of his superiors and the rules of his convene, was added the most 
profound lowliness of spirit * Permit me. Sire/ said Le Tellier, 
the archbishop of Rheims, to Louis XIV., ^ to present to your 
^ Majesty Dorn Mabillon, the most learned man in your Majesty’s 
^dominions/. * Sire/ rejoined Bossuet, who stood by, * the 
' nrclibiahop might also have said the most humble man in 
‘ France/ * It is Buppose<l th^t tlie plumage of tlic eagle of 
Meaux was not a little ruffled by the superlative adjective which 
derogated from his own claims to tlic first place among men of 
learning. But the apjdauscs both of the archbishop and of the 
bishop, in whatever temper given, were jierfectly just. The 
proofs of Mabillon’s learning are, at tliis nioineiit, among the 
noblest monuments of the age of Louis XIV. The proofs 
which his eulogists adduce of his humility have not been very 
judiciously selected. 

A liunible man is one who, thinking of himself neither more 
highly uov more lowly than he ought to think, passes a true jmlg- 
nient on his own character. But the great Benedictine neither 
entertained nor suggested a truth, when among titled men, and 
learned men, and superficial pretenders to knowledge; he bore 
himself as if he had been undeserving of their notice, and un¬ 
worthy to communicate Avith them on equal terms. Tlierc is 
no genuine self-abasement apart from a lofty conception of our 
own destiny, powers, and responsibilities; and one of the most 
excellent of human virtues is Init jioorly expressed by an abject 
caniage. Torpid passions, a languid temperament, and a feeble 
nature, may easily produce that false imitation of humility; 
Avhich, lioAvevcr, in its genuine state, Avlll ever impart elevation 
to the soul and dignity to the demeanour. This part of Ma- 
billon’s portrait has been ill drawn; because the artists drew 
rather from a false image in their own minds, than from the 
great original. 

In the conA'cntual merit of bodily sclf-disoiplinc, so far as 
it could be reconciled Avith his studious habits, Mabillon Avas 
cmulojis of the Trappists. His food, sleep, clothing, Avarmtb, 
social intercourse, and other personal gratifications, Averc mea¬ 
sured by the indispensable exigencies of nature; and his admirers 
describe his austere mortifications of the .flesh Avith the fond 
delight of a Hindoo recounting his sacred legends of the spon¬ 
taneous endurance of more than human suflerings. ‘ Holy 
* Obedience’ dictated to her favourite child abasements and self- 
denials, AvhIch it is difficult to reconcile with decorum or Avitli 
sincerity. If she had been Avise, she Avould have summoned him 
to the noblerHoffice of asserting that intellectual rank, and those 
claims to the reverence of mankind, AvhIch, like all the other 
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good gifts of Providence, are designed for noble, uses by the ‘ 
wise and gracious Author of thenf aU. ,. » 

Although the virtues of the convent, even in the person of 
]Mabilloii, excite but a reluctant admiration^ and a still colder 
sympathy, yet his simple tastes, his devout spirit, and his affec¬ 
tionate nature, would, under a more ^nial discipline, have 
rendered his character as lovely, as his diligence, his critical 
sagacity, and the extent of his knowledge, were wonderful. For, 
soaring, in these respects, immeasurably above vulgar ascetics, he 
«)l)eycd to the letter the command of his great patriarch Bene¬ 
dict, and devoted every moment of his life to some useful and 
enei'getic occupation. 

In these pursuits Mabillon w'as not merely an indefatigable 
student, but a laborious traveller. Ju liis time the treasures of 
which he was insatiably covetous, were not accumulated in the 
Royal Ijibrary of Paris, but dispersed in the conventual, epis¬ 
copal, and other public archives of France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Italy. The journeys necessary for examining them had ail 
the terrors of an exploration of the IsTle, to one Avhom (all 
Frenchman as he w'as) not even the enchanted gardens and 
terraces of Versailles had, during a period of twenty years, been 
able to seduce, for a single inorning, from his seclusion at St. 
Germain dcs PrSs. But what antiquarian worthy of the name 
Avould be arrested by the Loire, the Meuse, the Bhine, or the 
Alps, when beyond these distant barriers a Avhole harem of 
virgin manuscripts wooed his embrace, glowing, like so many 
liouries, Avith immortal youth, and rich in charms Avhich increased 
Avith each revolving century ? Sometimes alone, but more com¬ 
monly attended by a Benedictine brother, he accomplished 
several Caj)itnlaru or Diphmiatic tours through Flanders, Bur¬ 
gundy, Switzerland, the south of Germany, and the Avholc of the 
Italian peninsula. The earlier of those expeditions w^ere made 
on foot, at the cost of his Order; the later with the equipages 
becoming an agent of the Grand Moiuirquc, employed by Col¬ 
bert to collect or to transcribe manuscripts for lus royal master. 


results of these expeditions Avcrc various leai’iied itincmrics 


(such as his ^ Iter Burgundicum’ and his ‘ Museum Italicum’), 
and a prodigious accession to the Avcalth of the royal library. His 
services Avcrc rewarded by Jjouis with a seat in the Academy of 
Belles Lettres and Inscriptions, But the Avhole republic of 


letters united to confer on the learned traveller honours fur ex¬ 


ceeding any at the disposal of the greatest of the kings of the 
earth. 


His journeys, especially Ins Italian journey, resembled royal 
progresses rather than the unostentatious movements of a humble 
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monk. Monasteries contended for the honour of entertaining 
him as their guest. Fetes celebrated his arrival in the greater 
cities of Italy. His society and correspondence were courted 
by the learnt, th^ great, and the fair/ The Pope, the Grand 
Duke of Tu«3any, the Cardinals, and Queen Christina, vied in 
rendering-courtesies fo their illustrious visitor. At the Cata¬ 
combs, at liorctto, at Clairvaux, and, above all, at Monte Casino, 
the devout assembled to witness and to partake of his devotions. 
All libraries flew open at his approach; nor did the revolutionary 
sgavans of France traverse the same regions, or examine the same 
repositories, with an authority comparable to that of the poor 
Benedictine, as he moved from one Italian state to another, — 
powerless except in the lustre of his reputation, the singleness 
of heai*t with which he pursued his object, and the love with 
which he was regarded by all his associates. 

In M. Valery’s three volumes ^vill be found an ample and 
curious diary of Mabillon’s Italian expedition. He commenced 
it on the 1st of April, 1685, having selected as his companion 
Dom Michel Germain, another member of the congregation of 
St. Maur. Germain had himself written sonic essays on monastic 
history; but his chief title to literary honours Avas derived from 
his having ministered to the production of the ^ Acta Sanctorum 
‘ Ordinis Sancti Bcnedicti,’ and of the treatise ‘l)c lie Diplo- 
^ matica.’ 

The travellers had engaged to maintain a coiTCspondence 
with four of their monastic associates. One of these was the 
faithful and affectionate Kuinart, of whom wc already know 
something. Placidc Porchcron, the next, seems to have been a 
member of the Dryasdust family, so .celebrated by Walter 
Scott and Thomas Carlyle; his two great jierformances being a 
commentary on an obscure geographical book of the 7th century, 
and notes on a treatise on Education written by Basil the Mace¬ 
donian, who, two hundred years later, had been Ein])eror of the 
Greeks. Claude Bretagne, the third of the Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence at Paris, was the author of some devotional works, 
but was more eminent as the intimate friend of Nicole, and as a 
companion of infinite grace and wit, and of tlic most captivating 
discourse. The last, Charles Bultcau, was not a monk, but 
^ Doyen dcs Secretaires du Hoi,’ and was famous for having, in 
that capacity, vindicated, with great learning, the supremacy 
of the Kiugr of France over the sovereigns of the Spanish 

e o I 

monarchies. 

When devout men, profound scholara, or still more profound 
antiquaries, engage in a prolonged epistolary intercourse, the 
reader is i:ot with.out preconceptions of the mental aliment 
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awaiting him. He has probably gone through some volumes in 
which Protestant divines interchange their religious experiences. 
The style in which Salmasius, Budaeua, and Scaliger entertained 
their friends is not wholly unknown to him; and how the Spel- 
mans of old, and the Whitakers of recent times, wrote their 
letters, may be learnt at the expense of a transient fatigue. But 
let no one address himself to M.Valery’s volumes, with the hop^ 
or the fear of being involved in any topics more sacred, moro^ 
crabbed, or more antiquated than befits an easy chair, a winter’s 
evening, and a fireside. Reading more pleasant, or of easier 
digestion, is hardly to be met with in the Parisian epistles of 
Grimm, Diderot, or La Harpe. 

Our pilgrims first take up the pen at Venice. They had 
anuisacked the Ambrosian Library, examined the Temple of 
Venus at Brescia, admired the amphitheatre at Verona, and 
visited the monastery of their order at Vicenza; though, observes 
Germain, ‘ Ni la ni allleurs, nos moines ne nous ont 2 )as fait 
^ gouter de leur vin.’ Some gentlemen of the city having con¬ 
ducted them over it, ^On ne saurait,’ adds he, ^faire attention 


sur Ic mcrite ct Ics manicres hounetes de c(!fe messieurs, sans 
reflcchir sur nos moines et admirer lour insensibilite. Aussi 


‘ n’ctudlent ils jias; ils disent matins avant souper; ils mangent 
‘ gras ; jiortent du )ingc, pour ne rien dire du peculium^ et de leur 
‘ sortie seuls.’ In short, there is tdready peeping out, from 
behind our good Germain’s cowl, one of those Parisian counte¬ 
nances on the quick movable lines of which flashes of subacid 
merriment arc continually playing. 

On reaching Florence, the migratory antiquarians form a new 
acquaintance, alike singular and useful, in the person of Maglia- 
bechi, the librarian of the Grand Duke. Another man at once 


so book-learned, so dirty, and so ill-favoured, could not have 
been found in the whole of Christendom. The Mcdiciean Library 
was his study, his refectory, and his dormitory; though, except 
in the depth of winter, lie saved the time of dressing and un¬ 
dressing, by sleeping in his clothes and on his chair; his bed 
solving the while as an auxiliary book-stand. Fruit and salads 
were his fare; and when sometimes an anchovy was served up 
with them, the worthy librarian, in an absent mood, would not 
uiifrcquentlj'' mistake, and use it for sealing-wax. I’artly from 
want of time, and partly from the consciousness that an accurate 
likeness of him would be a caricature on humanity at large, lie 
would never alloiv his portrait to be taken; though what the 
pencil was not permitted to do, the jicns of his acquaintance liavc 
so attempted, that he would have judged better in alloiving the 
painter to do his ivoi-st. Michel Gcniiain describes hijii, as 
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‘ Varlllas multiplied by three.’ Now Menage tells us that hap¬ 
pening once to say that every man was hit off by some passage 
or other in jMartial, and having been, challenged to prove it 
with respect to Varillas, he iminediately quoted * Dimidiasque 
^ nates Gallica palla tegit.* Short indeed, then, must have been 
the skirts of Magliabcchi, according to Germain’s arithmetic. 

His bibliographical appetite and digestion foi’mcd, however, a 
psychological phenomenon absolutely prodigious. Mabillon 
called him ' Museum inambulana, ct viva <[ua^dam bibliotheca.’ 
Father Finardi, with greater felicity, said of him, *Is unus 

* bibliotheca magiia,’ that being tlie anagram of his Latinized 
name Antouius Magliabcchius. 

Having established a correspondence with this most learned 
savage, the Benedictines proceeded to Itoinc, where they wqjrc 
welcomed by Claude Estiennot, the procurator of their Order at 
the Papal court. He also devoted his pen to their entertainment. 
Light labour for such a pen ! Within eleven years he liad col¬ 
lected and transcribed forty-five bulky folios, at the various 
libraries of his society in the several dioceses of France, adding 
to them, says Dbni Lc Cerf, ‘ reflexions tres sensecs ct judici- 

* euses; ’ a praise which probably no other mortal was ever able 
to gainsay or to affirm. 

Germain found Koine agitated with the affair of the Quietists. 
His account of the dispute is ratlicr facetious than theological. 
Just then a Spaniard had been sent to the gallles, and a priest 
to the gallows; the first for talking, the second for writing 
scandals, wdiile the great Quictist Molinos was in the custody of 
the Inquisition. Marforio, says Germain, is asked by Pascjuin 
why arc you leaving Rome, and answers ‘ Chi parla e inandato 
‘ in galera; chi scrivc c impiccato; chi sta quioto va al sant’ 
^ officio.’ Marforio had good cause for his hurry; for the scandal 
which (as Germain pleasantly has it) ‘broke the priest’s neck’ 
was merely his having said that ‘ the marc had knocked the 
‘ snail out of its shell; ’ in ullnsioii to the fact of the pope’s having 
been forced out of his darling seclusion and repose, to be jiresent 
at a certain festival, at which a mare or palfrey was also an 
indispensable attendant. ‘ The rogues continue to repeat the 
‘jest notwithstanding,’ observes the reverend looker on. 

He gathered other pleasant stories, at the expense of his holi¬ 
ness, and these heretical aspirants after a devotional repose of 
the soul. Some of them arc not quite manageable in our more 
fastidious times, without the aid of a thicker veil than he chose 
to eniploy. For example, he tells of a Quictist bishop wlio, to 
escape an imaginary pursuit of the police, scaled the roof of his 
mansion in his night-dress, and so, running along the tops of the 
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adjacent houses, unluckily made his descent through one of them 
into which lie could not have entered, even in full canonicals and 
in broad day, without a grievous damage to his reputation. Then 
follows a tine buffo catastrophe, and wlicn (says Germain) * tlic 

* whole reaches the ears of Nostro Signore, the holy man has a 
^ good laugh and orders the bishop to quit Komc without delay.* 
Yet G ermain himself breaks out into hot resentment against ‘ the 

* wretched and abandoned Molinos,* and proposes to Magliabechi 
(in seeming seriousness) to arrest the progress of the evil, by 
publishing a manuscript discovered in their Italian tour, from 
which it would appear that the bones of a wicked Ilohcmian lady, 
of the name of Guillcmiiie, who, three centuries ago, pi’opagated 
nearly the same cnorniitlcs, were at length taken, Avitli public 
c^cecration, out of her grave, and scattered to the winds. 

Molinos, liowevcr, Avas strong in tlie protection of Christina, 
who then dwelt at Rome. Her abandonment of tlie faith of 
her illustrious father, was accepted there, not only jis a cover for 
a multitude of sins, but as an apology for the assumption of an 
independent authority beneath the very shadow of the Vatican. 
Mabillon, accompanied by Germain, presented to her his book 
^ Dc Liturgiix Gallicana,’ in which, to her exceeding discontent, 
she found herself described as ‘ Sereiiissima.* ‘My name,’ she ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ is Christina. That is eulogy enough. Never again call 
-■ me, and admonish your Parisians never to call me, Serciiisslina.’ 
Germain left lier with the fullest conviction that the epithet 
was altogether out of place; but ‘after all,’ ho says, ‘she gave 
‘ us free access to her library, —the best thing she could do fur 
‘ us.’ So great Avere her privileges, or such the Aveakness of 
the lazy Innocent XL, that, as we learn from these letters, an 
offender on his Avay to prison, having laid hold on the bars of 
one of her Avindows us a sanctuary, was violently rescued by 
her servants, Avhereupon they Avere tried and sentenced to be 
hanged. Christina Avrotc to the judge to inform liim, that if her 
servants died any other than a natural death, they should not 
die alone. The judge complained to the pope; but his holiness 
laughed at the affair, and terminated it by sending her Majesty 
a pcacc-otfering, Avhich she contemptuously handed over to the 
complainant. 

Germain looked upon the religious observances of Rome with 
the eye of a French cncyclopediste. lie declares that the 
Romans burn before the Madonna and in their Churches, more 
oil than the Pai'isians both burn and swalloAV. ‘ Long live St 
‘ Anthony!’ he exclaims, as he describes the horses, asses, and 
mules, all going, on the saint’s festiA’a!, to be sprinkled Avith lioly 
Avater and to receive the benediction of a reverend hither. ‘ All 
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^ would go to ruin, say the Romans, if this act of piety were 
‘ omitted. So nobody escapes -paying toll on this occasion, not 
^ Nostro Signore himself.^ Then follows an account of a pro¬ 
cession to St. Peter’s on the reception of certain new converts, 
which is compressed into a single paragraph purposely long, 
intricate, and obscure; ‘ a sentence,’ says Germain, ‘ which I 
' have drawn out to this length to imitate the ceremony itself.’ 
Soon after we meet him at the cemetery of Pontianus, ^ where,’ 
he observes, with all the mock gravity of Bayle, * there lie 50,263 
^ martyrs, without counting the women and children. Each of 
^ us was allowed to carry off one of these holy bodies. That 
‘ which fell to my share had been too big for the hole in which 

* it was found. I had infinite trouble in disinterring it, for it 
‘ was quite wet, and the holy bones w^cre all squeezed and 
^ jammed together. I am still knocked up with the labour.’ 

The pope himself fares no better than the ceremonies and 
relics of his church. ^ If I should attempt,’ he says, ‘ to give 
‘ you an exact account of the health of his holiness, I must 
^ begin with Ovid, “In nova fert animus mutatas diccre formas.” 

^ At ten he is sick, at fifteen well again, at eighteen eating as 
‘ much as four men, at twenty-four dropsical. They say he 

* has vowed never to leave his room. If so, M. Struse declares 
^ that he can never get a dispensation, not even from himself, as 

* his confinement will be, dc jure divino. The unpleasant part 
‘ of the affair is, that they say he has given up all thoughts of 
‘ creating new cardinals, forgetting in his restored health the 

* scruples he felt when sick; like other great sinners.’ 

Indolent and hypochondriacal as he was. Innocent XL had 
signalised himself, not only by the virtues which Burnet ascribes 
to him in his travels, but by two remarkable edicts. One of 
them, which could not be decorously quoted, regulated the 
appearance on the stage of certain classes of singers ; the other, 
(under the penalties of six days’ excommunication, and of inca¬ 
pacity for absolution, even in the article of death, save from the 
pope himself,) commanded all ladies to wear up to their chins, and 
down to their wrists, drajHiries not transparent. * The Queen 
‘ of Spain,’ says our facetious Benedictine, ^ immediately had a 
' new dress made, and sent it to her nuncio at Rome, to ascertain 
^ whether it tallied exactly with the ordinance, for ’ he con¬ 
tinues (the inference is not very clear), ‘ one must allow that 
^ Spanish ladies have not as much delicacy as our own.’ 

He has another story for the exhilaration of St. Germain dcs 
Pres, at the expense of both pope and cardinals. A party of 
the sacred college were astounded, after dinner, by the ap- 
p^rance of an austere cajmehin, who, as an unexpected addition 
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to their dessert, rebuked their indolence and luxury, and their 
talkativeness even during High Mass- Then, passing onwards 
to an inner chamber, the preacher addressed his holiness himself, 
on the sin of an inordinate solicitude about health—-no inappro¬ 
priate theme; for he was lying in the centre of four fires, and 
beneath the load of seven coverlets, having I'ccently sustained 
a surgical operation; on which Germain remarks, that if it had 
taken place in summer, ‘ it would have been all-up with the 
^ holy man-’ 

The Jesuits of course take their turn. At the table of the 
Cardinal Estrees, Mabillon and Gennain meet the Father 
Couplet, who had passed thirty years in China. ^ I do not 

* know,’ says Germain, ^ whether he was mandarin and mathe- 
® malical apostle at the same time ; but he told us that one of 
^ his brethren was so eminent an astrologer as to have been 
^ created a mandarin of the third class. He said that another 

* of them was raising himself by contemplation to the third 
^ heaven, before actually going there. I have my doubts about 

* his success. However, Father Couplet told us that he had a 
^ very luuncrous ChretievtL My Chretientcj^ he frequently 
^ said, consists of more than 30,000 souls.” Do you believe 
^ his story, that there arc forty millions of inhabitants in Pekin, 
^ ami from two to three hundred millions in China at large? 
' I do not.’ 

This keen observer is not silent on the cold reception at 
Koine of the revocation of the Edict of ^"antes. The claims of 
Louis XIV. on behalf of the Gallican Church had abated much 
of the enthusiasm with which the measure would otherwise 
have been hailed. ^ Well,’ observes Germain (one can sec the 
rising of liis shoulders as he writes), ‘ a hundred years ago they 
‘ took a very difterent tone about the Huguenots. They not 
‘ only offered public thanksgiving on their massacre by Charles 
^ IX., but hung the walls of the royal hall in the Vatican with 
^ pictures of the murder of Coligny and of the butcheries of St. 
^ Bartholomew. They still form its chief ornaments-’ 

Even when accompanying Mabillon on a pilgi'iniagc to the 
cradle of their Order at Monte Casino, Germain looks about 
him with the same esprit fort. ' At the foot of the mountain,’ 
he says, * we found an inn, where we learned to fast, as we got 
^ nothing but some cabbages which I could not eat, some nuts, 
^ and one apple for our supper- Then we paid thirty francs 
for a wretched bed, which we divided between us, in the 
^ midst of bugs and fleas.’ On the next day they luckily fell 
in with the vicar-general of the Barnabites, a Frenchman, from 
whom (he says) ‘we got some cheese and preserves, and, finally, 
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' a glass of Lachryma; as he told us, to strengthen the stomach. 

' Reaching at length the mansion of the abbe of Monte Casino, 

* he made a fete for us, and bore witness to our excellent 

* appetites/ 

Mabillon’s devotion at the tomb of his patriarch is described 
as deep, fervent, and protracted. Germain sends to their friend 
Rorcheron a picturesque account of the dress and aspect of the 
monks, an enthusiastic description of the library, a very pretty 
sketch of the adjacent country, with a graphic representation of 
the church and the ceremonial observed in it; and pix)nuscs his 
correspondent ‘ to say a mass for him at the foot of Benedict’s 
^ tomb.’ With the exception of that assurance (whether grave 
or gay it is not easy to determine), the whole letter might have 
been written by Miss Martineau, and Avould have done no dis¬ 
credit even to her powers of converting her readers into her 
fellow travellers. 

Such of the letters comprised in this collection as are written 
by Mabillon himself, I'elatc exclusively to the duties of his 
mission ; and arc grave and simple, though perhaps too elabor¬ 
ately courteous. In the last volume are sonic contributions 
from Quesnel, whose singular fate it is to have been censured 
b}^ the Pope, Clement XJ., and eulogised by De Ranee the Tra[)- 
pist, by La Chaise the Jesuit, by Voltaire the Wit, and by 
Cousin the Philosopher. The pleasantries of Michel Germain 
and the freedoms of Estlcmiot are far from beinij the best 
things in M. Valery’s book- We have selected them rather 
as being the most apposite to our immediate purpose. 

In this correspondence three of the most eminent of the 
congregation of St. Maur ti*ansmit from Italy such intelligence 
and remarks as appear to them best adapted to interest other 
thx’ec of the most eminent of their brotherhood at Paris. If the 
table-talk of the refectory at St. Germain dcs Pres was of the 
same general character, the monks there had no bettor title to 
the praise of an ascetic social intercourse, than the students or 
the barristers in the halls of Christ Church, or of Lincoln’s Inn. 
It would be difficult to suppose an appetite for gossip more keen, 
or more luxuriously gratified. 

I'lie writers and tlic receivers of these letters were all men 
devoted by the most sacred vows to the duties of the Christian 
jjricsthood; yet in a confidential epistolary intercourse, ex¬ 
tending througli eighteen successive months, no one of them 
utters a sentiment, or discusses a question, from which it could 
be gathered that he sustained any religious office, or seriously 
entertained any religious belief whatever. It may be that our 
Protestant divines occasionally transgress the limits within 
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which modesty should confine the disclosure, even to the most 
intimate friends, of the interior movements of a devout spirit. 
But all hail to our Doddridges and Howes, to our Venns and 
Newtons! whose familiar letters, If sometimes chargeable witli 
a failure in that graceful reserve, yet always glow with, a holy 
unction, and can at least never be charged with the frigid indif¬ 
ference which these learned Benedictines exhibit on tlic subjects 
to which they had all most solemnly devoted their ttdents and 
their lives. 

Visiting, for the first time, tlic places v/hich they regard as tlic 
centre of Christian unity, as the scat of apostolic dominion, as 
the temple towards which all the chnrchcs of the earth should 
w'orsliip, as the ever salient fountain of truth, and as the abode 
of him who impersonates to his brother men the Divine lie- 
deemer of mankind, not a solitary word of awe or of tendernoss 
falls from their pens—not a fold of those dark tunics is heaved by 
any throb of grateful remembrance or of exulting hope. 'I’liey 
could not have traversed Moscow or Amsterdam wdth a moi’e 
imperturbable phlegm; nor have sauntered along the banks of 
the Seine or the courts of the Louvre iu a temper move perfectly 
debonnairc. 

Protestant zeal may be sometimes rude, bitter, and con¬ 
tumelious in denouncing Konian Catliolic sujicrstitions. It is 
a fault to be sternly rebuked. But bow adequately censure 
these reverend members of that communion, who, without one 
passing sigh, or one indignant phrase, depict the sliametiil 
abuses of the holiest offices of their Church, with cold sarcasms 
and heartless unconcern. 

Home combated her Protestant antagonists by the aid of the 
Jesuits in the world, and of the Benedictines in the closet. Yet 
to those alliances she owes much of the silent revolt against her 
authority which has characterised the last hundred yeai's; and of 
which the progress is daily becoming more a])parcnt. The 
Jesuits involved her In their own too well merited discstceiu. 
The Benedictines have armed the philosophy both of Praiiec 
and Germany with some of the keenest \vcapons by which she 
has been assailed. It was an ill day for tlic papacy, when the 
congregation of St. Maur, at the instance of Benard, called tlie 
attention of their fellow countrymen to the medioival history of 
the Church, and invited the most enlightened generation of men 
whom Europe had ever seen, to study and believe a lua^s of 
fables of which the most audacious Grecian inythologist Avonid 
have been ashamed, and at whicli tlic credulity of a avIioIc col¬ 
lege of augurs would have staggered. 

It was but a too prolific soil on which this seed was scattered. 
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At tbe moment Avhen, in the integrity of his heart, Mubillon 
was propagating these legends, the walls of his monastery were 
often passed by a youth, whose falcon eye illuminated with 
ceaseless change one of the most expressive countenances in 
which the human soul had ever found a mirror. If the vener¬ 
able old man had foreseen liow that eye would one day traverse 
his Benedictine annals, in a too successful scai’ch for the mate¬ 
rials of the most overwhelming ridicule of all which he held 
holy, he would cheerfully have consigned his unfinished volumes, 
and with them his own lionoiired name, to oblivion. Not so 
would Michel Germain, Claude Estieniiot, and the brethren for 
whose amusement tlicy wrote, have contemplated, If they could 
have foreknown, the approaching career of the young Alonet. 
Though they clung to the Church of Home with all tlic ardour 
of partisans, and though their attachment to her was probably 
sincere, their convictions must have been faint, unripe, and 
wavering. The mists of doubt, though insuflBcicnt to deprive 
them of tlieir faith in Christianity, had struck a damp and 
abiding chill into their hearts. If they had lived long enough 
to know the patriarch of F eriicy, they would have been con¬ 
scious of the close affinity between his spirit and their own. 

How could it have been otherwise? From disinterring 
legends and traditions revolting to their hearts and understand¬ 
ings, they passed to Home, there to disinter foul masses of holy 
bones, to contemplate sacred pi-ocessions of mules and asses, to 
find a corpulent self-indulgent valetudinarian sustaining the 
character of the vicar of Christ, and to discover that tlie 
basest motives of worldly Interest dictated to the papal court 
tlie decisions for which they dared to claim a divine impulse and 
a divine infallibility. From such follies and such pretensions 
these learned persons turned away with immeasurable contempt. 
Tlie freedom of thought which unveiled to them these frauds, 
left them disgusted with error, but did not cany tliciu forward 
to the pursuit of truth. Without the imbecility to respect such 
extravagances, they were also without the courage to denounce 
and repudiate them. Their supei’ior light taught them ‘to ex¬ 
pose and ridicule religious error;—it did not teach them to 
embrace unwelcome truth. In that book which is * the religion 
‘ of Protestants,’ they might have read that ‘ the light is the life 
‘ of men,’ — that is, of men who obey and follow its guidance. 
There also they might have learned that ‘ the light which is 
^ in us may be darkness,’ — that is, may at once illuminate 
the inquisitive intellect, and darken the insensible heart. The 
letters which they liavc bequeathed to us, interesting as they 
are in other respects, afford melancholy proof how deeply the 
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younger Benedictines of the congregation of St. Maur were 
already imbued with the spirit of that disastrous philosopliy, 
which was destined, before the lapse of another century, to sub¬ 
vert the ancient institutions of their native land, and, with them, 
the venerable fabric of their own illustrious Order. 


.4rt. II. — 1. The Patent Journal. Nos. 1. —100. London: 
1846-7-8. 

2. The Mechanic^ Magazine. Vols. XLVII. and , XLVIII. 
London: 1846-7-8. 


"Prosaic and business-like as the contents of these volumes 
appear, there are perhaps few works that would be found 
upon examination to contain more of the elements of tragedy. 
Not the ‘rejected addresses’ of suitors for royal favours—not 
the scrolls wliich despairing lovers hung in tlie temple of 
Lcucadia before they took the all-curing leap—could exhibit 
a more melancholy record of profitless laliours and disappointed 
hopes! And to arrive at this conclusion, there is little need 
to iuf{nlrc into the subsequent history of the inventions, or 
the inventors. The simple perusal of their own specifications, 
aided by a very moderate degree of scientific knowledge, avIII 
suffice to prove that, nine times out of ten, all the labour and 
expense that have been lavished upon the produetion of these 
cunningly devised engines could result in nothing but total 
failure. Nor do the inventors appear to profit by example. In 
spite of the abundant warnings held out to them in the fate of 
their predecessors, they persist in adopting the same Inefficient 
means, the same defective constructions; or in hopeless attempts 
to extort from some natural agent the performance of tasks for 
which it is manifestly unfitted. Nay, the identical mechanism, 
that has broken down a dozen times in other hands, is once more 
made the subject of new patents, by men who arc not only 
ignorant of the simple scientifie principles which would ImVe 
taught them their folly, but who do not know the fact that the 
selfsame ideas have long since been worked out, and abandoned 
as impracticable.- Without skill to shape their own course, 
they cannot perceive the scattered debris that might warn them 
of impending shipwreck. Is it credible that ingenious men, 
who have seen or heard of the suspension tunnel, and the 
electric telegraph, should still waste years in a search for the 
perpetual motion? Yet such is the fact; and one such machine, 
at least, may even now be seen in London, by those who have 
more faith than knowledge, pursuing its eternal revolutions. 
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In the majority of instances, wo apprehend ' that these 
inventors arc but little Acqimintcd'with the practical details of 
the branches of art or manufacture whereon they exercise 
their ingenuity. They attempt to do better than other men, 
things which they do not know how to do at all. And if, per¬ 
chance, some remark be hazarded as to their want of experience, 
tljcy consider it sufficient to reply, that Arkwright was a barber, 
and Cartx^rright a clergyman; that Sir William Herschel taught 
music before he became the celebrated astronomer; and Sir 
Michael Faraday passed the earlier years of life in practising 
the handioi^aft art of bookbinding. 

Considering that the state of the law renders the privilege 
of a patent both expensive* and difficult of attainment, and 
that the whole cost, in addition to that required for completing 
the invention, must be incurred before any benefit can possibly 
be derived; — it liocomcs an inquiry of some interest to trace the 
motives that lead men, many of whom arc sufficiently needy and 
busy already, to embark upon enterprises so hopeless. One 
chief cause may, pcrluiiis, be detected in that propensity to 
gambling which is unfortunately so prevalent in every stage of 
civilisation. In literature, as in maiuifactures — among members 
of the learned, the military, and even the clerical professions, as 
among mechanical Inventors and merchant adventurers, — the 
rewards of industry are divided into great prizes, and blanks. 
Success admits the aspii'ant within the dazzling circles of ivcalth 
and fame; failure cundcinns him to oblivion, and too often 
to penury. Whatever may be the effect upon individuals— 
and to him who has aimed high, even failure is not without 
its consolations — there can be little doubt, that in a national 
point of view the results arc advantageous. The general 
standai'd of excellence is raised. AYhen more men ^ dare 
^greatly,’ more will achieve greatly. A larger amount of talent 
Is allured to engage in active careers, and to endure in patience 
their inevitable fatigues and disappointments; wliilc from time 
to time, discoveries and works of magnificent novelty and 
utility are contributed as additions to tlic stores of national 
wealth. 

Projectors, since the days of Laputa and long before, have 
provoked the ridicule of the wits. It was not till Adam Smith 
had added the gravity of his censure, that llcntham, writing from 


♦ In Kngland, the first expense of a patent for the three kingdoms 
is 345/. in fees alone, which must be paid beforehand. In Franco, 
every article that is brevete pays an annual sum for the privilege as 
long as it lasts. 
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Criehoflf in White Bussla^ and full of fellow-feeling for them, 
interposed in their behalf in a letter of remonstrance, the 
justice of which Adam Smith admitted. In proof of their 
national importance (for Manchester was then but in its cradle), 
Bentham relied on Adam Smith’s own examples: ‘ Birming- 

* ham and Sheffield (he replies) arc pitched upon by you as 

* examples, the one of a projecting town, the other of an 
‘ unprojecting one. Can you forgive my saying, I rather 
‘ wonder that this comparison of your own choosing did not 
^ suggest some ^spicions of the justice of the conceptions 
® you had taken ii]) to the disadvantage of projectors. Sheffield 
^ is an old oak, Birmingham but a mushroom. What if we 
‘ should find the muslu’ooin still vaster and more vigorous than 
^ the oak ? * Not but the one as well as the other, at what time 
' soever planted, must equally have been planted by projectors: 
^ for though Tubal Cain himself Avcrc to be brought post from 
^ Armenia to plant Sheffield, Tubal Cain himself was as arrant 
‘ a projector* in his day as even Sir Thomas Lombe was, or 
‘ Bishop Blaise.’ 

Tlie earnestness with which he returned to the subject in his 
^ Manual of Political Economy,’ f shows the value which 
he attached to it. ‘ As the world advances, the snares, the 
‘ traps, the pitfalls, wliich inexperience has found in the path of 
^ inventive industry, will be filled up by the fcgtuues and the 
^ minds of those who have fallen into them and been ruined. 
^ In tins, as in cvciy other career, the ages gone by have been 
‘ the forlorn hope, which has received for those who followed 
^ them the blows of fortune- Tlicre is not one reason for hoping 
‘ less well of future projects tlian of those which arc passed, but 
‘ here is one for hoping better. Nothing would more contribute 

* to the preliminary separation of useless from useful projects, 
^ and to secure the labourers in the hazardous routes of inven- 
‘ tion from failure, than a good treatise upon projects in general 
‘ It would form a suitable appendix to the judicious and pMlo- 
^ sophical work of the Abb6 Condillac upon systems. What 

* this is in matters of theory, the other would be in matters of 
‘ practice. The execution of such a work might be promoted 
‘ by the proposal of a liberal reward for the most instructive 
‘ work of this kind. 

* The present state of Sheffield is a painful answar to Bontliam’s 
question. Wc read (^Dec, 1848) in the Sheffield Times^ MYhat is to 
become of Sheffield ? Tlie introduction of a new trade alone will save 
us.’ 

t First edited from Bentham's MS. in the third volume of his 
works, printed at Edinburgh, 1843. 
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^ A survey might be made of the different brandies of human 

* knowledge; and whatr each presents as most remarkable in this 

* respect might be brought to view. Chemistry has its philo- 
^ sopher’s stone; medicine its universal panacea; mechanics its 

* perpetual motion; politics, and particularly that part which 

* regards finance, its method of liquidating, without funds and 
‘ without injustice, national debts. Under each head of error, 
^ the insuperable obstacles presented by the nature of things to 
‘ the success of any such scheme, and the illusions, which may 
^ operate upon the human mind to hide the obstacles, or to 
‘ nourish the expectation of seeing them surmounted, might be 
^ pointed out. Above all, dishonest projectors, impostors of 
^ eveiy kind, ouglit to be depicted: the qualities of mind and 
^ character, which they possess in common, should be described. 
^ But throughout the whole work, that tone of malignity 
^ which seems to triumpli in the disgraces of genius, and which 

* seeks to envelope wise, useful, and successful projects in the 
^ contempt and ridicule with which useless and rash projects arc 
‘ justly covered, should be guarded against. Such is the cha- 
‘ racter, for example, of the Avorl^ of tlic splenetic Swift. 

‘ Under the pretence of ridiculing jn’ojectors, he seeks to deliver 
' up to the contempt of the ignorant, the sciences themselves. 
‘ They were hateful in his eyes on two accounts: the one, 
‘ because he unacquainted with them; the other, because 
‘ they were the work, and the glorious work, of that race which 
‘ he hated ever since he had lost the hope of governing part 

* of it.’ 

Abstract science, until within a comparatively recent period, 
was the almost exclusive occupation of all men claiming to 
rank among the ^ sect of the philosophers.’ With the bi'ilHant 
personal exception of Watt, they appear to have considered it 
beneath their dignity to carry out their learned theories into 
any practical or profitable employment- Groat mechanical 
ingenuity they no doubt displayed; but it was devoted to the 
construction of instruments adapted to scientific research, some 
of which, it is true, have since been found of utility to the 
general public. A few investigations were diligently prosecuted 
which promised to be of national benefit, sucli as those relating 
to the longitude, chronometers, and the lunar theory ; but they 
were ente^med rather as favourite scientific puzzles, inherited 
from past g^crations, than as problems whose solution >vould 
prove a vast commercial good. Davy’s safety lamp was almost 
an exception, at the time it appeared: and people wondered to 
hear that Herschcl liad made anything in the vulgar way of 
money by his telescopes, or Wollaston by his platinum. ^ Their 
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* Lays are sere, their former laurels fade,’ is the sentenec pro¬ 
nounced by Byron upon the poets, — but it was recorded also 
at that period against all labourers in the field of intellect, — 
who might ‘ descend to trade.’ Byron can have little thought 
that it should appear in the posthumous edition of his works, 
that he lived to receive for copyright from Mr. Murray 23,540/. 

The tendencies of the present age are, perhaps, too much the 
reverse of this; and have become too exclusively practical. In 
science, as in politics, it may be an empty pedantry to recur too 
constantly to first principles; but it is worse than pedantry to 
attempt to do without them. Yet this attempt is made every 
day by persons who will not undertake, or cannot appreciate, the 
incessant labour by which the pioneer of discovery must con¬ 
solidate his progress. When men of science hardly dare to 
assert their comprehension of the elementary principles of some 
novel theory, the inventor nishcs in with his prospectus and 
patent, to turn it to account. As a matter of course, failure 
and loss are the result; and science itself will sometimes share 
the inevitable discredit, or the calm philosojdier may be turned 
away from the investigation, Avhich only he can follow duly, 
by the atmosphere of fallacy,—or, to use a plain word, humbug ,— 
that has been thrown around it. Befoi’e the very alphabet of the 
clcctro-magnctic action wms accurately understood, contrivances 
were busily placarded Avhereby its agency was to supei’scde 
the steam engine. Whatever truth there may be in the frets 
of Phrenology or the theories of Mesmerism, has been fatally 
obscured through the eager determination of empliies to ‘ work 
‘ the idea ’ profitably. Those who have been disgusted with the 
puff, or pillaged by the charlatan, are not unlikely to pass upon 
the whole subject a hasty sentence of transportation beyond 
the pale of philosophical inquiry. 

The ‘ curiosities of the Patent Rolls ’ would furnish materials 
for a copious chapter in some work devoted to an exhibition of 
the eccentricities of intellect. Even the titles affixed as labels 
to a multitude of inventions suggest very cutious reflections. 
In the list of patents registered during a few months of 1846 
and 47, given in the woi-ks mentioned at the head of this article, 
we find, along with a numerous family of contrivances for 
personal and household uses, one for an ‘ Anti-emergent Rat- 
‘traj);’ others for ‘improvements in bedsteads,’r—ini|)ianofortes, 
saddles, and pcnhokicrs; for ‘ a new fastening fbf shutters; ’ 
or securing corks in bottles; and for ‘ certain improvements 
‘ in the manufacture of spoons.’ Articles of dress 8U])j)ly their 
quota. We have improvements in ‘ sewing and stitching; ’ 
f a new mode of applying springs to braces: ’ impro\cmcnts 
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in ^hats, caps, and bonnets;’ an ‘impi^ovcd apparatus to be 

* attached to boots and shoes' in order to protect the wearer 

* from splashes of mud in walking; ’ and a long list of inven¬ 
tions connected Avith the appliciition of gutta percha. 

The military and naval professions appear rather out of fashion. 
Nevertheless an improvement is registered ‘in the manufacture 
> of bayonets;’ and another for ‘warping and hauling vessels/ 
the inventor being designated Commander K. N. For the 
literary profession an improved ink has been invented by ‘ M. 
‘ J. B. Reade, Clerk; ’ and a Birmingham merchant registers 
some ‘new and improved instruments or machines for ettecting 
‘ or facilitating certain arithmetical computations or processes.’ 
The medical profession is enriched by ‘a new apparatus for 
‘the treatment of distortions of the spine;’ improvements in 
‘artificial palates;’ in the manufacture of cpithems; ‘the 
‘cutting of lozenges;’ and ‘a means or apparatus for adini- 
‘ nistering certain matters to the luiie:s for medical or surreal 

o o o 

‘ purposesby which vague description it was intended to specify 
the instruments used in the inhalation of ether. 

The arts follow naturally the })rofossions; and Ave observe that 
the peculiar branch of art Avliicli oavcs so much to the genius of 
M. Soycr holds a deserved rank in the estimation of inventors. 
They have furnished us with improvements in ‘ the mode of 
‘ making comfits/ of ‘ preserA'ing fruit and vegetables/ of 
‘ storing beer, ale, and porter: ’ Avith a ‘ new apparatus for 
‘ hatching eggs;’ and a * collapsible tube for sauces,’made l)y 
‘placing a solid piece of tin upon a properly shaped matrix, 
‘ when a rod of steel l)eing forcibly impressed thereon a thin tube 
‘ is formed. The sauces arc enclosed in the tube and cxjjcllcd 
‘ by squeezing, so there is no Avastc or leakage and no air admitted 
‘ to corrupt the purity of gouL^ This invention, however 
ridiculous it may sound, has been found useful In other arts 
besides cooking; and has been adopted as a I'cscrvoir of colours 
for paintei’s, and generally Avhen it is required that substances 
should be presefved in a moist state and secured from atmo¬ 
spheric influence. 

Inventions of grander aim are of course almost innumerable. 
Some are vaguely described as ‘ iicav modes of obtaining motive 
‘ poAver;’ others as rotary, locomotive, or marine eugincs. A 
large number refer to our staple manufactures; as, ‘ maclilnes 
‘ for spinning and Aveaving,’ or for ‘ preparing, slubbing, and 

* roving cotton and other fibrous substances.’ Wc find one in¬ 
vention for ‘ aerial locomotion ; ’ and several for ‘making roads 
‘ and ways.’ 

For the agriculturist there are machines for ‘cutting, slicing. 
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* or otherwise dividing, hay, straw, or turnips;* several im¬ 
provements in ‘ tilling land; * and one of very comprehensive 
character, for ‘certain carbonic compounds, formed of earth, 
‘ vegetable, animal, and mineral rubbish, fecal substances, and 
^ waste of manufactories, and certain acids and alkalies, which 
^ compounds arc applicable as manures.* 

A few inventions are of American origin, and sufficiently 
characteristic. One is for improvements in finishing raw hide 
whips; one or two more for the manufacture of cigars; but 
the most curious of all is elescribed as the ‘ Patent Enunciator; 
‘ being a substitute for the usual suit of bells in hotels.* It con¬ 
sists of a highly ornamental rosewood frame, on which two 
hundred numbers arc conspicuously arranged, each ordinarily 
marked by a sector card delicately hung on a pivot connected 
with the machinery. Wlicu any one of the two hundred pulls 
is started, a hammer strikes on a delicately toned bell,—and 
the figures of the corresponding number arc unmasked, the 
vibration of the card continuing for some seconds to indicate the 
numbers last brought into view. The inventor, a Mr, Johnson 
of New York, was stated to have on hand more orders than he 
could supply. 

It is a theory rather in favour with inventors, that many of 
the most brilliant discoveries have been made by accident; and 
indeed the examples are sufficiently well known, of apparently 
fortuitous occurrences giving birth to very Avondorful I’calities. 
But if Ave could inquire mox*c accurately, avc should probably 
learn that the lucky accident had but set in motion a certain 
train of thought in an already prepared mind; Avhile by far tlic 
ma jority of cases exhibit to us the new discovery elaborated by 
reiterated trials and improvements from its rude original. A 
Avord dropped in casual coiiATrsatiou suggested an idea to the 
mind of a clergyman (CartAvrIght) of practical and benevolent 
tendencies; which, under the influence of contnidiction, became 
hot and strong enough to absorb all Ills energies for the pro¬ 
duction of a ])owcr loom. On the other hand, avc hear of a 
practical manufacturer (Badelilie) becoming convinced that it 
Avas possible and desirable to effect a certain O])eration by 
machinery instead of manual labour; and shutting himself uji 
Avith Avorkracn and tools for many months, until he emerged 
from his seclusion with a %carp dressing machine, to testily to 
the success of their prolonged exertions. 

Even the simplest looking contrivances require knowledge, 
especially mathematical knoAvlcdge, of no ordinary degree at 
every step. The mere calculation, for example, of tlic host 
to be given to the teeth of AAdiccls, which arc intended to transmit 
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motion reciprocally, requires a process of analysis beyond the 
competence of ninety-nine in the hundred even of educated men. 
In more primitive stages of the mechanical arts great nicety 
was not required. The cogs were then rudely notched in 
the j)cnpheries of the wooden wheels by the saw or chisel. 
But now that more pci'fect workmanship is necessary, the 
mechanist must form tlie surfaces of the teeth into such a 
curve, that they shall roll instead of rubbing on one another, as 
they successively come in cont:ict, and the friction and wear of 
material be thus reduced to a minimum. It is true that many 
of these calculations arc already prepared and published in 
tabulated forms, and therefore the inventor is not called upon 
to calculate them for himself. But few can hope to become 
successful improvers, who arc not at least competent to under¬ 
stand their nature, and able to determine the particular points 
of every new contrivance where sucli considerations become 
important. 

But we fear that what is called the Inventive Faculty is a 
quality far more cheap and abundant, than the patience that can 
trace, or the understanding that can comprehend thg delicate 
theorems which ought to guide the inventor, and can alone shield 
him from failure. Ambition too perpetually misleads him, and 
beguiles him into attempting the grandest achievements of science, 
with insufficient means and imperfect knowledge. Artists who 
could command a decent livelihooil as sign j)alnters, still heroically 
starve amid their unsaleable canviiss daubed with pictures of the 
Historic order! Johnson has inunortalisod the folly of a man 
who announced himself to the occupants of an inn pai'lour, as the 
Great Twalmlcy, inventor of tlic new Floodgate Iron. But so 
innocent a vanity hardly deserved to be treated with so much 
contempt. Mr. Twalmlcy had, at all events, obtained success 
and fortune, to justify liis self-conceit, llidicule Avould fur moi’c 
justly be bestowed u]}on those half-informed mechanieiuns, who 
aspire to change the Avhole aspect of our national industry or our 
system of wurl’arc, by the application of abilities Avhich, at best, 
might be usefully devoted to domestic purposes, or the invention 
of instruments ranking with the Floodgate Iron. 

Were it not that no exercise of tyranny Avould he more fiercely 
resented than any uttcmj)t to interfere with the true born 
Englishman’s privilege to throw away his time and money at his 
own pleasure, we could suggest the appointment of certain boards 
of examiners, Avbusc approval should be first secured before any 
invention, purporting to be novel, could be admitted to the ex¬ 
pensive honours of a j)atent. VV^c well know, hoAvever, how 
distasteful the suggestion would prove, and how jealously an 
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inventor would regard the opinion of any men competent to judge 
of the matter referred to them. A writer in the Patent Journal 
expresses upon this-poiiit only the prevailing sense of the public 
when he observes: — 

‘ Hogarth said that he would allow all the world to be judges of his 
paintings, except members of his own profession: and, in general, 
scientific men would submit their ideas to the approval of all, with 
the exception of men of their own pursuits. No man is a prophet in 
his own country, an<l men of science are too often tlie least qualified to 
form an estimate of an invention in their own brancii of knowledge- 
To submit a novelty for the approval of men accustomed to tlie 
routine and forms in present use, is oftentimes to ensure its rejection.' 

The writer then jirocccds, according to the invariable rule, to 
invoke the overworked shades of Harvey and Galileo as illus- 
trations of his statement. A more popular suggestion has been 
made, tliat evciy patentee should be required to deposit in some 
public museum an accurate model or specimen of his invention; 
Avhicli would thus prove highly useful os an object of interest 
and instruction to others, as well as by rendering more easy of 
detcnnyjiation any litigated question of priority. Wc should 
anticipate this further advantage from the plan, — the attempt 
to construct his model would often leave the inventor self- 
convicted of the inutility of his scheme and save him much dis- 
ajipolntrncnt. Even the prepamtion of an accurate drawing 
often luivS a salutary eftcct. Mr. Babbage relates that in tlie con¬ 
struction of his calculating machine, not one single portion of 
the works, althougli these were of extraordinary complication, 
I’cquired any alteration after it was once made, owing to the ad¬ 
mirable care which had been bestowed upon the drawings. 

It is not, however, solely with the viciv of saving a few inven¬ 
tors the pain of disappointment, that Ave would have the conditions 
and limits of practical attainment accurately traced out. Still less 
is it in the spirit of the ancient gcographci-s, Avho drcAv the Hues 
that marked the boundaries of their knoAvn Avorld upon their 
maps, and then wrote ^nil ultra ’ outside them. For to us, avIio 
have learnt that the universe is inexhaustible, the time will 
never come when wc shall believe, of any field of research, that 
there is nothing more to be discovered in it. But we conceive 
that to ascertain the precise nature and place of the obstacles 
which ut present retard our advance, is the surest prcliniinary to 
any attempt at their removal. To knoAV where the barrier lies, 
will instruct us also Avhcrc lie the domains of richest promise, 
not yet rified by discoverers. To know what it is, will guide us 
to the scicction of those aids and appliances by Avhich it is to be 
broken or overleapt. Dr. Hooke has remarked, that Avhenever in 
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his researches he found himself stopped by an apparently insur¬ 
mountable difficulty, he was sure to be on the brink of a valuable 
discovery. In his day the world was so little explored, that its 
richest prizes might still be stumbled upon by mere chance. Tlio 
philosopher upon his voyage of discovery, like Gcnseric upon 
his voyages of conquest, might abandon the helm and let his 
bark sail ‘ whithersoever the winds might carry her; ’ trusting 
that fortune would lead him within sight of some region wealthy 
and upknown, of which he could claim possession by the prior 
right of occupancy. But such happy casualties arc now barely 
possible; the haiwest has been too well gleaned for mere adven¬ 
turers. Within the limits of the nearer horizon, science has 
left, in the w^ords of the old feudal law, ‘Nullc terre sans 
'seigneur;’—but it must not be forgotten that she has at the 
same time afforded aid and means to furnish ns forth for more 
distant cnter[)riscs. And ^yc arc enabled also to save oui’selves 
the trouble of many a profitless voyage ; for we have, by her help 
in several Instances accompllshcil that most difficult task, 
whctlicr in Law or Physics, of proving a negntice. AVc may 
feel sure that nothing more is to be done—at least ii^ certain 
directions — with our present means and instruments; as their 
range has been already ascertained and their powers tasked to 
the uttermost. On another side, wc can determine, without 
the necessity for costly experiments, and indeed often by tlic 
application of theory alone, tchich of two or more possible ar¬ 
rangements of nicchauisiu will prove most efficacious for the 
accomplishment of the desired purpose. 

In fact, tlic votary of Science is now ;ihle to proceed towards 
discovery with sure and certain steps. He knows whither he 
is going; and he allows nothing to escape him unnoticed on the 
road. Every new pha^nonienou as it comes Avithin his ken is 
duly compared Avitli his previous expci'icncc, and is not admitted 
to assume its title until it has been examined and tested with 
the most minute accuracy. In the same manner, every deduc¬ 
tion to Avhich he arrives is scrutinised with jealous care, and not 
until it has undergone every trial tliat ingenuity can devise, is it 
permitted to take rank among the links destined to compose the 
great chain of his theory. The end of all his researches is 
indeed always kept in sight; but he never jumps at a conclu¬ 
sion ; nor suffers his impatience for a result to hurry him into 
a neglect of those precautions Avhicli can alone secure for that 
result the certainty and precision on which its value depends. 
J3y no meteor of the marsh must the traveller be guided, Avho 
would penetrate the trackless expanses of the UnknoAvn ! 

The sul)jcct Ave have here traced out is far too extensive for 
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Tis to attempt, witliiii our allotted limits, to fill up its outline 
at every point. We can but endeavour to indicate, by a few 
])rcccpts and examples, the peculiar nature of the problems 
Avhicli every inventor will have to work out for himself, whenever 
lie wishes to dctcmiine the limits between the possible and the 
impossihlc. 

The limitary principles (by which term wc purpose to specify 
everything, whetlier quality or accident, which tends to limit our 
progress towards perfection) may be divided into two great cate¬ 
gories,—•including,first,those derived from the natural properties 
of matter; and secondly, those arising from the construction or 
arrangement of the mechanism necessarily employed. The 
higher importance of the former class is at once manifest. Diffi¬ 
culties which arise from construction may lie overcome or eluded: 
but the task is very different where wc find that nature hci'sclf 
raises the barrier in our path. Man has succeeded in rendering 
almost every quality of every various form of material substance 
available for some purpose of utility. On certain occasions 
only, and for certain purposes, some one or other of those 
qualities will be found to stand in the way of his success. 

Chemistry has gone far towards establishing the hypothesis 
that all natural bodies arc susceptible of assuming three forms 
— the solid, fluid, and gaseous — according to the degree of 
III: AT by which they are affected. -Vt all events it is certain 
that heat exercises, in various proportions, such an influence on 
tlie constituent atoms as to destroy or diminish their mutual 
attraction; and even wlien the mass docs not subside into 
fluidity, it loses its strength and cohesive properties, and becomes 
disintegrated. The uses to whidi this jiroperty of matter has 
been applied are infinite. Let us sec how it may become a 
Umitarg principle. 

It is supposed that the possible heat of a burning atom (in which 
of course wc shall find the theoretical limit) is very liir above 
the highest known temperature attained in our furnaces; and it 
would consequently follow that wc might inoi'C nearly approa(;h 
that limit by vai'ying the arrangement of the fuel audthc supply 
of air for combustion. This has been accordingly done, until wo 
have found our progress stopped by the impossibility of dih- 
covering any substance, whereof to build our furnaces, which will 
bear the heat Porcelain, firebrick, and plumbago, in various 
combinations are adopted : but they cither crumble, or sink down 
into a pasty mass, as the fire is urged. The qualities of matter 
itself here act as a complete ‘estoppeland if v/c would cxpcrL 
nicntalise further upon the phasnomcna of caloric, wc can operate 
only upon a minute scale by means of the gas blowpipe, or the 
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heated arch evolved from charcoal points interposed in a galvanic 
circuit. But for this limit, many useful purposes might be 
accomplished, by the mutual actions or changed forms of 
material bodies when subjected to the intense action of heat. 
For instance, in the case oi jlatimim ^—we might then separate it 
from its ores by the ordinary methods of smelting and fusion; 
in place of being coippelled to adopt the laborious and costly 
process of solution in acids. The steam-engine offers an ex¬ 
ample nearly parallel. The power of a steam engine depends 
primarily upon the area of surface in the boiler exposed to the 
action of the fire, and the intensity of the fire itself. In marine 
and locomotive engines, where space must be economised, the 
practical limit is fixed only by the degree of heat; and this of 
course must be kept below the utmost limit which the material 
of the boiler furnace will endure. As yet, there has not been 
discovered any material better fitted for this purpose than iron; 
and we have made our fires as fierce as the melting point of iron 
will pennit: even now, the firebars are destroyed sometimes 
upon their first journey. 

Farther than this we obviously cannot go, so long as we use 
water for the powcr-jirodiieing iigcnt. Attempts have however 
been made to conquer the difficulty by taking advantage of some 
other properties of matter in its relation to heat; based 
upon the fact that the ‘ evaporating point’ —tliat is, the degree 
of heat at which fluids cx])and into vapour — is found to diftcr 
considerably in difterent liquids, just as does the melting point 
of solid bodies. It would, therefore, appear probable that, by 
filling the boiler with alcohol, which boils at 173% or with ether 
boiling at 96® Fahrenheit, the tension of the vapour and conse¬ 
quent power of the engine could be increased* without Increas¬ 
ing the heat of the furnace. As both of the above-mentioned 
fluids are expensive, it was first requisite so to contrive the 
machine that no loss should be experienced, but the whole 
vapour be rccondenscd and returned to the boiler. For this 
purpose a variety of ingenious contrivances have been suggested, 
the earliest of which, and one perhaps as effectual as any other, 
was patented by Dr. Cartwright in 1797; while new forms 
of mechanism, with the same object in view, arc even still 
appearing on- the patent rolls from time to time. Whatever the 
ingenuity of man could do, has probably therefore been done: 
but the practical utility of all these contrivances was destroyed 
by the influence of other properties of matter altogether over- 
’ looked, although of necessity involved in the question. These 
regard the relative bulk of the vapour produced from corre¬ 
sponding quantities of different fluids, and the proportion of 
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heat absorbed or rendered latent in eacli during the process of 
vaporisation. The calculation is sufficiently simple; and the 
result effectually annihilates all hope of advantage, cither po¬ 
tential or economical, from the ctherial or alcoholic engines. 
Thus, to convert a given weight of water into steam, 997 de¬ 
grees of heat arc required as what is called ^ caloric of vapori¬ 
sation.’ The same quantity of alcohol will become vapour with 
442 degress, and sulphuric ether with only 302°. But to set 
against this apparent gain, we find that the specific gravity of 
steam (air being =1) is *6235 ; vapour of alcohol 1'603; ether 
2‘586 ; and the result may be thus tabulated. 

Caloric of Spec. (Irav. Useful effects 

Vaporisation. of Vapour. of Caloric. 

Water - - 997“ *6235 10,000 

Alcohol - - 442° 1-603 8,776 

Snip. Ether - 302° 2-o86 7,960 

The disadvantage of the latter fluids will be farther en¬ 
hanced by the circumstance that, being lighter than Avater, a 
larger boiler will be reejuired to hold the same weight of vapo- 
rific fluid: Le. a pouiid of water, when evaporated, will form 
aboqt 21 cubic feet of steam; Avhile a [»ound of ether will 
require a larger boiler to hold it, and will only form 5 cubic 
fcct- 

Wkigiit Is one of the pro))crLies of matter which in piMcticc 
WG encounter chiefly as an obstacle or inconvenience, tending to 
increase friction, to resist motion, and generally to crush aud 
destroy. Meanwhile, the limits of its range arc compara¬ 
tively narrow—that is to say, on one side. We can, indeed, 
rarify a gas until its weight disappears in infinite tenuity; but 
we very soon find ourselves at tlie extreme verge of any possible 
increase of specific gravity. The most ponderous substance 
known is not quite 22 times heavier than water. And yet 
there are many purposes for which bodies of greater weight 
might be made useful. If, for cxainiilc, closer or deeper 
search amid the stores of the mineral kingdom sliould lead to 
the disco\ery of some substance bearing the same propor¬ 
tionate gravity to jdatinum that platinum does to cork, how 
many possibilities of improvement would bo [daced within our 
power ! A thin sheet of such a substance, interposed among the 
keel timbers of a ship, would give stability and other sailing 
qualities at present unattainable. Blocks of it would allbrd sure 
foundations for piers, bridges, and all marine Avorks. It might 
then be found no longer impossible to est<abllsh a lighthouse on 
the (jroodAvins. As a regidator, or reservoir, of power— 
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for counterpoises, pendulums, and fly-wheels; for all purposes 
where percussive force is required; and in steam hammers, pile- 
drivers, and shot of long range, the utility of sucli a substance 
would be enormous- In each and all of these objects we are 
limited by the limits of specific gravity in our materials. 

By an incidental quality, in some measure associated with the 
specific gravity of bodies, wc find that while all substances, 
Avithout exception, undergo condensation when subjected to 
pressure, they do not all resume tlieir original condition Avhou 
the pressure is Avithdrawn. As might be supposed, the lighter 
bodies exliibit this peculiarity In tlie highest dcgi’cc. Wood, 
for example, after having been submerged in the sea to a depth of 
two or thi'cc thousand feet, is found to bo no longer light enough 
to float; the hydrostatic pressure, exceeding half a ton on every 
square inch, having both compressed the fibrous mass and injected 
the pores Avith Avatcr. By this peculiarity, the usefulness of an 
otherwise admirable instriiincnt—the Sounding Machine—is 
much restricted. Its appamtus consists of a scries of vanes, 
vvith attached clockwork, to denote tlic depth of Avatcr through 
Avhich it has sunk, A buoy or float is fixed on the upper part, and 
the machine being loaded Avith a sufficient weight descends until 
it strikes the gi’onnd; on this, the weight becomes detached and 
the instrument returns to tlie surface bringing back a faithful 
record of the perpendicular distance traversed. For ordiiAury 
depths the float consists of a hollow cop})er s])hcrc; but as the 
metal must necessarily be thin it is ci’iished in by a comparatively 
slight pressure. A Avooden float is therefore substituted, which 
is able to command a more extended range of soundings, until 
the limit is readied at Avhich the pressure already spoken of 
destroys the buoyancy of the Avood; Avhen the machine, if thus 
committed to the deej), Avill never return. It is possible that a 
buoy composed of a light hollow s[)here, filled with alcohol or one 
of the lighter oils, might bo able at once to resist tho pressure 
of the Avater and retain its levity at every depth. Wc are not 
aware that the exjxirjincnt has been tried; but it appears to offer 
the means of successfully exploring tlic most profound abysses. 

The ‘Strength of Materials’ is an clement that enters into 
almost every calculation of the mechanist; and it is found to 
constitute not only an absolute limit to all i)6ssibility of ad¬ 
vance in certain directions^ but also u relative limit universally, 
Avhen AYC attempt to reduce beyond certain proportions, the size, 
Aveight, and cost of our mechanical erections. Its variations 
also are extensive both in degree and in condition. Some bodies 
offer strong resistance only to certain modes of attack. Im¬ 
pervious on one surface, tliey will yield and splinter into lamlnic 
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under a slight blow upon another. Some will bear pressure to 
an enormous extent, but are easily torn asunder; others 
resist the divcllent forces, but ci'uinble under a light weight. 
A very extensive variety of substances possess a fibrous texture, 
and arc endowed with vast strength to resist a strain in the 
direction of their length, but arc much weaker against a lateral or 
transverse force. This difference is found to vary to an infinite 
extent; from that of certain metals where the advantage is only 
four or five per cent, in favour of the direct resistance, to the 
vegetable and animal fibres, such as flax or silk, which possess 
enormous tenacity, combined wuth most complete flexibility. 

The variations iu the natural properties of bodies have given 
infinite scope for the exercise of human ingenuity. In the 
erection of engineering works, and in a still higher degree in the 
contrivance and construction of moving machinery, the combina¬ 
tion of theory and practice is perpetually exhibited in sui'prising 
perfection. By nice calculation of the opposing foi’ces, together 
with gi'cat practical skill in the mechanical details of construction, 
we can now attain a result in which abundant strength is united 
with the utmost possible economy of space and material. 
There Is no waste ; no addition of useless and cumbrous weight; 
all irregular strains arc skilfully counterbalanced, and the 
greatest pressure distributed over the poiuts of greatest resistance. 
Jilxpcricncc has entitled us to place implicit confidence in the 
scientific precision of our engineers. Kvery day we trust our 
lives and fortunes, without misgiving, into situations Avhere a 
slight error in the calculations, or a slight defect in the work¬ 
manship, would inevitably lead to some terrible catastrophe. 
How little do the crowds who throng the deck of a Thames 
or Clyde steamboat, or who allow themselves to be hurried 
along at fifty miles an hour iu a railway carriage, reflect upon 
the delicate conditions which must have been fulfilled—the 
complicated mechanical probloais which must have been solved, 
in order that they might accomplish their journey in security. 
A multitude will gather upon a suspension bridge Avithout fear 
or danger, although the rods by Avbich the massive roadway and 
its living freight arc sustained appear as mere threads in com¬ 
parison with the mass they have to support: while, if any one 
reflects at all upon the matter, it is to assure himself Ij^at every 
possible amount of pressure lias been theoretically provided for; 
and that, practically, every scpai’atcy" bar and joint has been 
severely tested, so that no single flaw in tlic material, dr defect 
in the Avorkmanship can have pjissed Avithout detection. Fri¬ 
bourg, before the civil war of the Sonderbund had given it a poli¬ 
tical notoriety, Avas celebrated chiefly for its wire bridge, hung at 
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an altitude of nearly one hundred feet between two summits. 
* It looks,’ says a reeent traveller, ‘ like a spider’s web flung 
‘ across a chasm, its delicate tracery showing clear and distinct 
^against the sky.’ Diligences and heavy wagons loomed 
dangerously as they passed along the gossamer falmc. 

In works of similar construction to the Fribourg bridge, the 
limit of magnitude is of course found in that proportion, where 
the erected mass is onlv iust able to sustain its own unloaded 
weight without fracture- Practically testing the strength of 
the various metals, we find that a regularly shaped bar or 
column of steel, if suspended perpendicularly by its upper 
extremity, will be torn sxsunder by its own weight at a length 
of 44,350 feet: iron would break at about 25,000; copper, at 
9500; gold at 2880; and lead at only 180 feet. The pro¬ 
cesses of annealing and wiredrawing will modify to a considerable 
extent the tenacity of all metals; but the above proportions 
may be taken as a general average. Plence we arrive at an 
absolute limit of possibility; which no ingenuity of construction 
can enable us to evade, and which is to be conquered only in 
the most improbable contingency, of our discovering some new 
material of still greater strength among the stores of nature. 

The force that enables a suspension bridge to sustain itself, 
is, what we have called the coheswe force, and is due, we must 
suppose, to some variety of the attractive principle among the 
corpuscular atoms which causes them to resist a separating or 
divellcnt strain. In ordinary bridges and among the usual 
erections of architects, on the other hand, the pressure to be con¬ 
sidered is that which crushes the parts together- To resist this, 
the piers of the bridge must have strength sufficient to support the 
loaded arch; and the pillars of the cathedral to sustain the fretted 
vault that rests upon tliem. In this case we find tliat the strength 
which arises from the cohesion of the atoms between themselves 
is increased by that due to another quality of matter, namely, 
its incompressibilky. When any solid body yields to a crnsbiiig 
weight, tlie consequent effect must be, cither that its particles 
ai'e actually pressed into a smaller space; or that, being made to 
exert a wedge-like action upon one another, the exterior layers 
are forced out laterally- The addition of a band or hoop will then 
bring thc^incompressibillty of the atoms more fully into play; 
and bodies that arc endowed witli slight powers of cohesion may 
thus be I'cndercd enormously strong. Indeed we find that 
fluids, in which the cohesive force is practically at zero, cannot 
be crushed by any pressure we can exert, provided the hoop or 
tube that suiTOunds them can be secured. Now tlie interior 
atoms of every substance under pressure are more or less thus 
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hooped in and strengthened by the exterior. To the strength 
from cohesion is added that from incompressibility; and this 
effect is produced in a rapidly increasing ratio as the sectional 
area of the body is enlarged. A cube of lead suspended from its 
upper surface and held together only by cohesion, will break 
down if larger than 180 feet to a side. If standing upon one 
side as a base, it might be made of infinite size without danger 
of fracture from its own weight. 

Wc may conclude, therefore, that the total force of resistance 
is amply sufficient to answer any call wc are likely to make 
upon it. It is certain, at all events, that we have not, as yet, 
built up to the strength of our actual materials. Our marble 
and granite columns will sustain ten times the weight of any 
edifice the present generation can wish to erect. Or if not, they 
will use iron. The theoretical limit to the span of our bridges 
is that only at which the voissures of stone or iron would crumble 
under the intensity of pressure. The cost and inutility of even 
approaching to such a limit, will always assign them much 
narrower dimensions: though large enough, nevertheless, to admit 
of the accomplishment of that magnificent project—of which the 
first design is due to the genius of Telford—for spanning the 
Thames at Westminster by a single arch. Such a work would 
be worthy alike of the age and the site; and we see no reason why 
It should not be undertaken, and completed at least as soon as 
(supposing promises to be kept in future only as heretofore,) 
the last stone is laid upon the Victoria Tower. 

The tubular bridges now in course of erection by Mr. Ste¬ 
phenson, upon the Chester and Holyhead line of railway, will 
probably renuiin for many years unsurpassed, as specimens of 
science and engineering skill. While wc write, the success of 
the experiment is verified only in the smaller of the two, known 
as the Conway Bridge. But the result is even now sufficient to 
guarantee the success of its larger companion, to be thrown 
across the Menai Straits. In Telford’s cclelffated suspension 
bridge over these straits, the problem was already solved of 
constructing a safe pathway for the transit of heavy buniens. 
But the new fabrics were required to have something more than 
strength; perfect rigidity was in this case necessaiy, both as 
regards the lateral oscillations produced by the passage of the 
enormous trains at high velocities, and the perpendicular 
undulations so perceptible in ordinary bridges liuilt upon the 
suspension principle. This requisite is obtained by forming the 
massive iron beam into>a hollow rectangular chamber, 25i feet 
high, 15 feet wide, and (in the Conway tube) 412 feet in length, 
in the inside of which the trains are to travel along the rails. 
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It forms, lu fact, a long gallery, whose sides arc composed of 
iron plates half an inch thick, and its ceiling and floor arc 
formed of compound plates, consisting each of two laminae of 
metal, kept apart at a distafice of abojut 21 inches, by a series 
of plates of tlmt breadth extending the whole length of the tube, 
dividing the top and bottom strata into a series of longitudinal 
cells, and aiding giyatly in the resistance offered to the weight 
of the passing tniliis, Xlie whole mass of iron employed is 
sufficient to form a solid beam 412 feet long from pier to pier, and 
46 inches or nearly 4 feet square. Employed in this form, the 
beam would possess ample strength; but it would have been 
drpwn doA\ n by its own weight into a catenary curve, dipping 
several feet in the centre, and altering in shape upoh the passage 
of a few tons along its surface; while even the action of a high 
wind would have impressed on it a considerable lateral or horizon¬ 
tal vibration. The same metallic mass distributed into the com¬ 
pound parts of the gallery we have described, was fashioned into 
a curve rising only 7 inches in the centre, which the action of its 
own weight (1,300 tons) drew, as was intended, into pci'fcct 
liorizontality ; and which has been proved to sink not more than 
a single inch by the added pressure of 100 tons. A number of 
ingenious contrivances were brought into use during the process 
of construction. The compound tube consists of many thousand 
scpai-ate pieces, with every joint secured by covering plates, 
and T angle irons, fastened together with rivets, all driven red- 
hot. In drilling the rivet holes, more than a million in number, 

’ a curious macliine was used, imitated from that employed in 
making the perforated cards for Jacquard looms, by which the 
work was done with beautiful regularity. The foundations of tlie 
su])porting piers arc laid upon piles driven by Xasmyth’s steam 
pile-driver, — an engine which seems to have been invented 
justjn time, — as by the old-fashioned ^monkey,’ the same task 
Ayould have occupied many months’ additional labour. The 
huge structure was floated from the temporary stage whereon it 
was built, upon caissons which the tide lifted; and was elevated to 
its destined place by hydraulic pressure. So extreme is the ac¬ 
curacy of this wonderful work, that the thcrniometric change of 
shape produced by an hour’s sunshine upon one side, or on the 
top, becomes readily perceptible: and one end of the tube is 
left loose upon the abutment to allow for this expansion. 

The hypothesis that the force of cohesion Is pi*oportIonal to 
the area of section, leads us to the ordinary rule of practice — 
that as the magnitude is increased, the strength increases as 
the square, and the strain as the cube of the dimensions. The 
jproportions consequently which ofier abundant strength In a 
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model, must be materially altered when the design is executed 
at full size. When any of the parts are intended for niotion 
a new element is introduced, from * the inertia of tbe moying 
masses; and thus both the size and the velocity of our mdehinery 
are confined within definite limits. To extend these limits, 
it is often necessary to solve the most complicated problems of 
dynamics, and to follow the train of motion through an in¬ 
tricate series of action and reaction. We must simplify 
and reduce the number of moving parts, and so adjust the 
momentum of the inertia, that the resulting strain shall be neu¬ 
tralised, or reduced to a minunum: and where it is necessary 
that the direction of motion should be reversed, we must ac¬ 
complish this object with no such sudden or violent shock as 
would dislocate the machinery. The difficulty of this attempt 
in many instances is proved by the heavy motions and hideous 
noises that accompany the working of almost all newly invented 
mechanism, and of the simplest machines found among nations 
less skilled than avc are in the arts of construction. The 
ap[)roach of a Mexican waggon is announced at a distance of 
three milea, by the creaking of its wheels. It is only after 
repeated trials and improvements, that we reach the perfection 
of which so many striking examples ai’C })rcscnte(l in our 
various manufactories and ateliers. When the fii'st steam¬ 
printing machine was ‘working off’ the impression of the 
‘Times’ newspaper at the rate of 2500 copies per hour, the noise 
could be heard through the silence of early morning nearly, 
across Blackfriars bridge. At present*, conversation proceeds 
in the very room wliere the type-loaded frame, of far larger 
dimensions tlian heretofore, is travelling to and fro beneath the 
C 3 dinders, and perfecting betAveen 5 and 6000 double sheets in 
the same time.' Dr. Cartwright describes bis first powerloom 
as requiring the strength of two men to work it slowly, labo¬ 
riously, and only for a short period. We may now enter a single 
apartment in a Lancashire mill, and see 250 looms at full work, 
each throwing 150 thi'cads a minute; while a single shaft carried 
along the ceiling communicates motion to the whole, and with 
a noise by no means overpowering. In^ the manufacture of 

* While these sheets are passing through the press, Mr. Applegartli 
has succeeded in effecting a new improvement in the steam-printing 
machine. The ‘ chase,* or type-frame, no longer travels to and IVo, 
but is curwd into the segment of a circle, and the whole ‘form’ is 
placed round a cylinder„-and works off the sheets^by a circular and 
uninterrupted motion. • This machine already completes 9,600 doubjp 
sheets per hour ; and with additional steam-f>ower, which is in pre¬ 
paration, is expected to accomplish at least 12,000. 
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needles^ the slender bars of steel are forged out by a succession 
of hammers, each one less in weight and quicker in stroke 
than its predecessor. As the inotion of the hammer is ne¬ 
cessarily alternating, the dislocating effects of its momentum 
when thrown into rapid vibration would bo enormous, but for 
the contrivance of giving the hammer a double face, and 
causing it to strike every time it rises against a block of steel 
placed above, from Avhich it is thrown back upon the anvil. 
The vibration is thus produced by a series of rebounds, between 
two opposing surfaces; five hundred strokes can be made in a 
minute, while the power is materially economised, and the 
strain upon the stalk and axle nearly annihilated. But it is 
needless to multiply examples. 

It is equally unscientific, and almost equally dangerous, to 
give too much strength to our consti’uctions as too little. No 
machine can be stronger than its weakest part; and therefore to 
encumber it with the weight of a superfluous mass, is not only 
to occasion a costly waste of material, but seriously to diminish 
tlic strength of the whole fabric, by tlie unnecessary strain 
thus produced upon the jiarts least able to bear it. This fault 
is one winch is most frequently discoverable in new machinery; 
and which ^^'hcn once adopted in jjra(;ticc, retains its hold with 
the greatest inveteracy. It requires no common powers of calcu¬ 
lation, and not a little faith, fur men to trust to the safety of 
structures which have apparently been deprived of half tlieiv 
Jormcr strength. 

There can be no better proof of the difficulties which oppose 
the adoption in practice of any new principle of construction or 
configuration, than that exhibited in the history of Shlp-bullding. 
In no creation of human labour was it more necessary to secure 
the greatest possible strength from the minimum of material; 
as none were required to j)Ossess such vast bulk in proportion 
to- their mass of resistance, or ,yvcrc exposed to more violent 
varieties of strain and shock, in the natural course of their 
service. 

The men who superintended the public dockyaixls were 
often well versed in mathematical science; and were <?ertalnly 
acquainted theoretically with the common axiom, that among 
right-lined figures, the triangle alone will })re5crvc its form in¬ 
variable by the rigidity of the sides, witliout depending upon 
the stiffness of the joints. Yet none until a recent period, 
worked out the axiom into its very obvious practical dcvelop- 
n^ent. For centuries were our ships constructed on principles 
•^ich caused the whole fmme-work to be* divided into a suc¬ 
cession of parallelograms. Every series of the timbers, as they 
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tvcrc built up from the keel to the decks, formed right-angles 
with their predecessors and Avith their successors; so that the 
whole fabric would have been as pliable us a parallel ruler, but 
for the adventitious firmness given by the mortices, bolts, and 
kneepieces. At least three quarters of the available strength 
of the materials was possibly altogether thrown away. The 
safety of the whole was made to depend upon its weakest parts; 
and when decay commenced through process of time or the 
action of the elements, every successive stage in its advance 
made the progress more rapid, since the Avear and friction 
increased in double proportion as the fastenings became weak 
and loose. 

Sir Robert. Seppings at length succeeded in vindicating the 
claim of the shipbuilder to be ranked among the membei'S of 
scientific professions. By the introduction of the ^diagonal 
‘truss,’ the innumerable parallelograms formed by the liull and 
frame timbers were converted into triangles: And the linxits of 
the magnitude, the strength, and the durability of the wooden 
Avails of Kngland Avcj'e thus largely extended. The faults of 
‘hogging,’ and ‘sagging,’ Avliich had formerly revealed the 
weakness of the fabric, often at tlie first moment of its launch, 
Averc almost annihilated ; and the huge machines no longer bent 
under the strain of their masts or the weight of their batteries. 
Jiut Seppings, after all he had done or projected, could liaA^e 
formed no conception of the vast advance Avhich Avas ere long to 
be eftccted in his favourite art by the introduction of a new 
material. No possible combination of science and skill could 
enable him to gh^e to his timber-built ships the magnificent pro¬ 
portions of tlic Great Britain, together Avitli strength suflScient 
to encounter the billoAvs of the Atlantic. Still less could he 
liavc conceived it possible that such a a^csscI might be consigned, 
through a scries of inistakes and inischances, to the inhospitable 
keeping of a storra-vext Irish bcajCh, throughout an entire winter, 
and yet aftcrAvards be dragged from its shingly bed, and toAved 
into pori Avith only a net result of very reparable danuige. 

Among the properties of matter arc some that we may term 
subsidiary or incidental: qualities which avo may be said to dis¬ 
cover rather than to comprehend; and Avhose agencies are of a 
secret, and as it were stealthy character, so that Ave cannot 
always predict their recurrence or calculate their force. 

Fluid and gaseous bodies present many instances of these 
perplexing phasnomcna. While investigating the coiiditiojis 
under Avhich solid substances enter into solution; the rise of 
liquids through capillary cavities ; the ihotions of camphor and ' 
other bodies Avhen placed on the still surface of Avater ; the 
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phaenomem of crystallisation; the condensation of gases In 
charcoal; or the inflammation of hydrogen when in contact with 
minutely divided platinum,—in these and similar cases, avc 
encounter on every side a series of anomalies which as yet baffle 
all our efforts to group the incoherent facts into a consistent 
tlicory. For the present, therefore, we must content ourselves 
with the functions of empirics and registrars. AVe must ob¬ 
serve and collect the facts which may hereafter furnish a clue 
to the labyrinth; confldent that when that clue is once seized, 
every step will not only bring us to some result of practical 
utility, but will reveal yet another example of the divine sym¬ 
metry of natui'C. 

Upon this point, Palcy has allowed himself to be betrayed, 
by his course of argument, in his ‘ Natural Theology,* into a 
singularly false assumption. In his day the four ancient elc- 
incuts, Earth, Air, Fire and AVater, still ^ in quaternion 

* ran,’ although philosophers had already seen that it Avas high 
time that this category should he reformed. Notwitlistanding 
which, like so many other benevolent Avriters, he Avas anxious 
to console men for their ignorance; and consequently he 
declared that of these elements, as it Avas not intended so it 
Avas not necessary, and might not be useful, for us to knoAV 
anything further. Referring then to one of them. Abater, 
Avhosc decomposition and constituent elements Avcrc at that 
moment making some noise in the Avorld, he says: — ‘ AVlich 

* we come to the Elements, avc take leave of our mccha- 
^ nlcs; because avc come to those things of the organisation of 
^ Avhich, if they be organised, we avc confessedly ignorant. Tliis 

* ignorance is implied by their name- To say the truth, our 
‘ investigations arc stopped long before avc arrive at this point. 
^ But then it is for our comfort to find that a knoAvlcdge of the 

* constitution of the elements is not necessary. For instance, 
^ as Addison has Avell observed? “ we kuoAV Avatcr sufficiently, 

* ** Avhen AVC knoAv how to boil, liOAV to freeze, hoAV to evaporate, 
‘ ‘‘ how to make it fresh, hoAV to make it run or spout out in 

* “ any quantity or direction avc ple:isc, Avithout knowing Avbat 
^ Avatcr iV.” The observation has even more propriety in it 

* noAV, thau at the time it avus made: for the constitution and 

* the constituent parts of Avater appear to have been in some 

* measure lately discovei’cd; yet it docs not, I think, appear 

* that Ave can make any better or greater use of Avatcr since 
^ the discovery, than we did before.’ Or, in other words, that 

,,the discovery of the chemical constitution of the fluid would 
"^not proA'C useful, because it had not been immediately folloAved 
1)y any mechanical application of extended and striking use. It 
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should not have required the splendid contradiction which time 
has given to this assertion, to have satisfied such a man as Paley 
how unphilosophical was his deduction, even from his own 
assumed premises. 

The various questions which suggest themselves relative to 
these properties of fluid and solid bodies, arc finally resolvable 
into a single inquiry, touching the absolute nature and condition 
of a constituent atom. Hitherto the ultimate atoms of bodies 
have eluded all our attempts at identification. Our most 
poAvcrfid microscopes have failed to render them perceptible; 
nor arc we able, by any process or contrivance, so to separate an 
individual'from the mass as to be entitled to pronounce posi¬ 
tively that it possesses any definite form, weight, colour, or 
magnitude; or indeed any single quality, cither chemical or 
mechanical. Not one of its projiertics can tvo discover directly. 
A few wo have inferred—but even of our inferences we assume 
neither their certainty nor their correctness. Hypothetically 
we speak of the atom as a minute sphere; perfectly indivisible 
and conscquenlly unchangeable in form, and inconjpressible in 
substance; because the deductions from a multitude of observed 
facts render the supposition of these properties a matter of 
necessity. We must moreover conclude that in no known sub¬ 
stance arc the contiguous atoms in absolute contact; because 
W'e have never yet ascertained the limit of condensation from 
decreased temperature or mechanical pressure. 

To folloAV out this liypothcsis, wc must then imagine every 
atom to be surrounde<l with no less than three consecutive 
strata or atmosi)heres of antagonistic forces, extending never¬ 
theless in the aggregate to a distance altogctlier inappreciable. 
The innermost stratum consists of a force of repulsion so enormous 
in its strength that no tAvo atoms can be forced into actual 
contact; around this is a stratum of attractive force, of vciy 
finite action ; giving their poAver of cohesion to all the visible 
particles of matter: and, last df all, is an outside stratum of 
repulsion, Avhich i)rohJJ|ts the parts Avhen once scj>arated from 
again cohering (except under pai'ticular conditions) even when 
forcibly pressed together. The extreme tenuity of these strata 
may be infen'cd from the fact that two surfaces may he brought 
so closely together as to render the interval imperceptible by 
any of our senses; and yet as no cohesion takes place, it Is evi¬ 
dent that the atoms cannot have been brought Avithin the circle 
of the exterior atinos2)here of repulsion. 

Under the influence of an increasing temperature, the two 
external strata of repulsion and attraction appear to become 
modified and diminished until, when a certain point of heat is 
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reached, they both suddenly and simixltaneously disappear. 
The body then loses its solidity, the attraction of cohesion 
having become extinct, and sinks down into a fluid; while at 
the same time the atoms are not separated beyond the distance 
at which that attraction would be developed when the tempera¬ 
ture is again reduced, and the fluid will, therefore, upon cooling, 
again become a united mass. 

Such complicated paraphernalia of forces must we assign to 
the integrant atoms, in oi’der to explain even the simplest of 
their mechanical actions. When we attempt to follow up our 
atomic hypothesis into higher conditions, wc find ourselves 
utterly bewildered as wc seek to grasp in Idea the complica¬ 
tion of forces and principles which must affect the atoms uj)on 
their expanding into clastic gases, undergoing solution in fluids, 
or entering into the innumerable combinations ’and transforma¬ 
tions of the chemical aflSnitics. The imperfection of our present 
struggles to idealise the primary conditions of the material 
atoms is too apparent. A tlicoiy must be singularly at variance 
with the lucidns ordo of nature, which obliges us to explain 
each successive variety of mutual action by the introduction 
of a new force; just as in the old Greek mythology, every 
natural phajuomenon was ])laccd under the guardianship of a 
separate divinity; or upon Ptolemy’s map of the Iiciivcus, every 
motion of the planets required the inscription of another epi¬ 
cycle. 

The limits tliat are set to Improvement by difficulties of 
CoNSTUircTiON, or the arrangements of mechanism, require 
a very diffci’cnt species of analysis from that w'hicli has for 
its object the properties of natural substances: and the ter¬ 
minal problems arc susceptible, in general, of merely relative 
solutions. Seldom or never may wc be able to say absolutely,— 
So far can wc go, but no farther. But wc are often enabled to 
decide among tlie great objects for which machines are intended 
— economy, rapidity, and safety — how far the necessities of 
each can be accommodated, so as t^||>i‘oducc the result of 
most advantage. Yet even here our verdict can seldom be 
considered as final. The introduction of a new material, or the 
suggestion of a new combination of parts, may at once render 
easy the improvements that have battled the ingenuity of man 
for generations. The history of invention is full of such ex¬ 
amples. It would be a curious inquiry to trace how many 
contrivances have been delayed for years from the mere want 
of knowledge or skill to execute the works; and obliged as it 
were to lie fallow until the cunning of the workman could 
eufficiently correspond with the ingenuity of the inventor. 
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When Hadley first constructed the quadrant still known by his 
name, for a long period it was perfectly useless in the determi¬ 
nation of the longitude, as the indications could not bo depended 
upon to a greater accuracy than fifty leagues. But after 
liainsden had invented his ‘ dividing engine,’ the graduation 
Avas so vastly improved, that even in the coininoncst instruments, 
an error of five leagues AViis seldom to be feared. The minute 
measurements of angular distances by the micrometer were long 
subject to similar difficulties. Tlie instrument waited, as it were, 
for Wollaston’s discovery of the means to procure platinum 
Avire so fine, that 30,000 might be strctclicd side by side witliln 
the brcadtli of an inch. The limit which was reached by this 
discovery, Avas followed by another pause. Then came a new 
advance, OAving to the beautiful invention of an eye-glass com¬ 
posed of double-refracting spar, so mounted as to revolve in a 
plane parallel to the axis o^refraction, and give, by the gradual 
separation of the two rays, a measurement susceptible of almost 
infinite delicacy. 

So in the history of the steam engine. Bolton and Watt 
had been loiig partners, and the theory of his great machine 
Avas almost perfect, when Mr. Watt still found that his pistons 
fitted the cylinders so ill, as to occasion considerable loss from 
leakage. In 1774 ]Mr. Wilkinson, a large iron master, intro¬ 
duced a iieAY process of casting and turning cylinders of Iron. 
AVatt at once availed himself of them; and in a fcAv months the 
iiiaccm-acy of the piston ^dkl not any where exceed the thick- 
‘ ness of a shilling.’ The Avonderful perlectiou since attained 
may be seen in a rotary steam engine patented within the last 
fcAV months. The steam chamber presents a sectional plan 
soiucAvhat resembling five pointed gothic arches set round a 
circle; the outline being formed by ten segments of circles .all 
relcrriiig to different centres. The piston has to traverse round 
tills singularly formed chamber, preserving a steam-tight contact 
at both edges; and such is the accuracy of the Avorkmanship, 
that the leakage is banply perceptible. 

iSlcam, as applied to locomotion by sea and land, is the great 
wondcr-Avorker of the age. For many years we have been 
startled by such a succession of apparent miracles; wc have so 
often seen results which surpassed and falsified all the deductions 
of sober calculation,—and so brief an interval has elapsed bc- 
tAveen the day when certain performances were classed by men 
of science among impossibilities, and that wherein those same 
performances had almost ceased to be remarkable from their fre¬ 
quency, — that we might be almost excused if we regarded the 
cloud-compelling demon Avith somewhat of the reverence which 
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tlic savage pays to his superior, when he worships as omnipotent 
every power Avliose limits he cannot himself perceive. It is not 
surprising that inventions, designed to improve the forms and ap¬ 
plications of steam power, should constitute a large percentage of 
the specifications which are enrolled at the Patent Office. Even 
in France we learn, that Avitlnn a period of four years the follow¬ 
ing number of patents, connected only with railway construction, 
had been obtained:—in 1843, 19; 1844, 22; 184o, 88; 1846, 
131; total 260. Of these we are told that not above three 
or four have been carried out, so as to realise advantage to the 
inventors: and all of those were of English origin. 

The number of English patents is of course considcrablv 
greater. But we doubt whether the proportion of successful ones 
has been at all higher. Ingenious men have never expended their 
energies upon a subject where the^ splendour of past, or pos¬ 
sible, successes has so effectually dazzled their imagination; and 
rendered them unable to perceive the great difference between 
the relative and the absolute limits of possibility. Because 
science had failed to predetermine the j)oint at which higher per¬ 
formances became impossible, they too often began to consider 
it superfluous to invoke her aid at all; forgetting that tlie 
problems arc quite different ones, to decide between the relative 
merits of two modifications of mechanism, and to define the 
ultimate capabilities of either. There is no more striking 
example of this tendency than is exhibited in the controversy- 
betAvecn the two great systems of railway traction—tlie loco¬ 
motive and the atmospheric. This controversy has already cost 
the public incredible sums; and has, moreover, been so dex¬ 
terously managed that even now, if the money-markets were to 
return to a very possible state of plethora, a jdausiblc pro¬ 
spectus and a new patentee would find it no difficult task to 
organise another company, and to get subscribed fresh hundreds 
of thousands towards carrying out an experiment which ought 
never to have required more than a few months’ trial and a 
short length of working line for its fintd settlement. For the 
principles according to which the experiment must succeed or 
fixil. Lad been dcteniilned long since: and it is a fact equally 
sad and strange, that among the very numerous patents relating 
to the atmospheric railway, there is not one that touches upon 
the real turning point of the question. What was called the 
* longitudinal valve’ or opening, through which was established 
the connexion between the j)iston travelling within the ex¬ 
hausted tube and the train of carriages, formed the piece de resist-- 
ance for the inventors; and very many and clever are the contri¬ 
vances we find specified for improving or dispensing with this 
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valve. And yet the valve itself entered but as a subordinate 
function into the equation by which success or failure was to 
be determined. Granting that its construction was theoretically 
perfect, and all friction and leakage annihilated, the main prin¬ 
ciple, Avhich depended upon the laws that govern the motions 
of elastic fluids, was left wholly untouched. The history of 
science, nevertheless, contained records which should have pre¬ 
vented this mistake. One hundred and sixty years ago, 
Papin, one of the earliest inventors of steam machinery, in¬ 
vented a motive apparatus involving this identical principle, 
and which, when tried, was found wanting. 

The machine alluded to was described by the inventor as 
^ an engine for pumping the water out of mines by the power 
‘of a moderately distant river.’ His plan was to erect upon the 
stream or watci'fall a series of force pumps by which air was to 
be cond(;nsed into a reservoir. From tliis reservoir a close tube, 
some miles in length, was to be carried over hill and valley from 
the brink of the river. It was supposed that ihm condensed 
air would tx'avel along this tube, and coidd be applied at the 
mine, through appropriate mechanism, to keep the pumps going. 
]M. Papin is said to have tried his invention upon a large se^le 
in Westphalia; and it is eei'tain that a similar engine was 
erected in connexion with one of our own Welsh mines; and 
in both cases with equally ill success. The machines at the 
useful end could never be got into motion. The condensers 
on their side worked powerfully, but the blast of air at the 
distant extremity Avonld hardly blow out a candle; and al¬ 
though it had been calculated that the condensation would be 
transmitted alon" the tube in less than a minute, it was found 
upon trial that the slight impulses, which arrived at last, 
had been three hours on the road. As a last attemi)t, the 
motion of the air pumps w'us revei'scd, and the effect tried 
of employing an exhausted tube. Hut this mode proved as 
Inefficacious as the other; and the experiments were finally 
abandoned. 

The mechanical details, botli of the atmospheric and the 
ordinary railway, are sufficiently understood to exonerate us 
from the necessity of explanation previous to proceeding to in¬ 
dicate the elements involved in a comparison of their advan¬ 
tages, Looking solely at the chief object with the inventors, 
economy^ wc start with the recognised fact that, horse poiver for 
horse power, a stationary engine can bo built and worked cheaper 
than a locomotive. This margin of gain—and it is not a very 
wide margin,—is all that can be claimed to^the credit of the 
atmospheric princiide; and against this must be set as an ac- 
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count contruy whatever loss or disadvantage may be incidental to 
the employment of the exhausted tube. 

The economy in the first construction has to be debited witli 
the cost of the valved tube. This is generally estimated at 
10,000/. per mile; and is enough to neutralise the advantage on 
the other side, even with the addition of some incidental saving 
in the weight of rails, space for engine slieds, &c. 

In the cost of working, it is evident that the advantages of 
the atmospheric system will be much rcstiictcd through the 
invariability of the power. The area of the travelling piston 
and the power of the stationary engines must of course be 
sufficient to accomplish the heaviest tasks they may ever be 
called upon to perform; and when the loads arc liglit, the 
expense can be but little diminished. The same unaccommo¬ 
dating maximum rules also with regard to the frequency of 
the journeys. Five trains a day will cost nearly as much as 
fifty, and the gross expense will thus continue irreducibly at 
the highes# point, whatever variation there may be in the per¬ 
formance. It is different with the locomotive system. When 
the trains do not run, the engines laid up out of use cost little 
or nothing. 

Again: the patrons of the atmospheric railway had calculated 
probably, in the first instance, like ]VI. Papin, that since the 
velocity Avlth which air of the ordinary density rushes into a 
vacuum is 1332 feet per second or 15 miles a minute, such 
must be the ultimate velocity of a piston within the exliausted 
tube. Very slight consideration of the real nature of the forces 
in action necessarily suffices to show, that the conditions of the 
column of fluid arc completely chiuiged as soon as it enters the 
tube, and that the velocity of impulse will gradually decrease 
as tlic column lengthens, until, as in Papin’s experiment, it 
becomes almost imperceptible. To obviate this disadvantage the 
tube must be shortened; and In the lines of railway laid down 
on this plan, a maximxim length of a mile and a hdf lias been 
fixed; thus requiring the stationary engines to be not more than 
three miles apart. Jiut this increases the original, as well as 
the current cost; while, by a singular perversity, the operation 
of the same pneumatic principle impedes the motion and di¬ 
minishes the power of the tractive piston, and also hampers 
the efficiency of the exhausting pumps. T^herc is, therefore, 
at both ends a waste of power sufficient to cover all the margin 
of economy with which we set out. 

There is yet another disadvantage attending the use of the 
longitudinal tube. The faster the piston yields before the 
column of air—that is, the faster it travels—the less is the 
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active pressure it sustains. In the atmospheric railway the 
piston moves just as fast as the train; and consequently to obtain 
an increased velocity, the load must be lightened in a more than 
corresponding ratio. But in the locomotive engines, the pistons, 
with a stroke varying perhaps from sixteen to twenty-four inches, 
act upon driving wheels of six or eight feet diameter, and will, 
therefore, recede before the imi^act of the steam with only one 
ninth or one sixteenth the velocity of the train. A far larger 
proportion of the force exerted by the clastic fluid is thus ren¬ 
dered available. Now that the experiment lately carrying on in 
Devonshire seems finally abandoned, the groat ‘ atmospheric rail- 
^ way question,’ may be regarded as settled.* We only instance 
it, as a fair example of the fact already referred to, that it is 
their relative solution, with which problems involving difficulties 
of construction are chiefly concerned. For of the mechanical 
possibility of the machine there never was a doubt. AVith a 
certain area of exhausted tube, and a certain power working air 
])umps not placed too far apart, all tlie ordinary necessities of 
locomotion could be fully satisfied. And if wc had known no 
other means of conveying tniiiis at fifty miles an hour, tliis 
would have l)ecii sufficient. But the question was not only one 
of mechanical limit—it put in issue the comj)arativc advantages 
of rival systems. The atmospheric tube must work better—that 
is, more cheaply and more usefully—than the locomotive engine, 
to entitle it to supersede the latter In the public service. 

Oil computing the relative limits of power in the locomotive 
engine, with reference to the three objects of economy, ve¬ 
locity, and safety, wc discover that it is not the consideration 
of cost, nor the practiciil difficulties of construction, but 'the nc- 



Our calculations, given above, appear to be fully borne out by 
the facts disclosed at tiic recent meeting of the South Devon Railway 
Company. It then transpired, that although upon the evidence 
given before Lord Howick*s committee in 1845, the anticipated cost 
of tlie atmospheric tube had been estimated at 4 or oOOO/. per mile, 
the expense really incurred was 11,138/. The working charges 
also were reckoned as certain to be far below tliose of the locomotives. 
By the test of some months’ trial, over 3o miles of road, before the 
system was discarded, the relative cost appeared to be—locomotives, 
2s, 6(/., atmospheric 3.s‘. Urf, per mile. The chairman, however, 
stated that by means of various improvements and items of economy, 
the expenses of the tube might be reduced to M, per mile below 
those of the locomotives. But even upon this estimate it would 
require a traffic of 90 trains per diemy or nearly one every quarter 
of an hour, running day and night, to pay 4 per cent, upon the 
additional outlay. 
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cessity of safety alone, Avliich lias assigned to our working 
velocities their present limits. So long as the chances of col^ 
lision remain at their existing average, we cannot in prudence 
increase the rapidity ; for even if we could construct our dead 
mechanism of strength sufficient to endure the concussion, the 
human machine will not bear it uninjured. Already, fatal 
results have supervened from accidents of that description, 
occasioned not by the effect of external injury, but simply from 
some internal disorganisation or shock to the sy-stem, produced 
by the sudden stoppage of rapid motion. Ilut supposing that 
by better arrangements and more careful watching—even 
without resorting to the extreme measure of hanging a director 
or two — wc could reduce the danger of collision to the condition 
of a remote contingency, there arc dangers and causes of disorder 
in the engine itself, and arising during the ordinary course of 
work, which must be taken into account. In a Report presented 
during 1846 to the French Minister of Public Works by M. de 
Boureuille, the chief of the railway department, and who had 
been commissioned to inquire into the means of ensuring safety 
in railway transit, wc find the sources of danger thus indicated: — 
‘ On analysing the strain upon the axles it was found to con- 

* sist; first, — of a vei’tlcnl strain due either to the portion of 
^ the weight of the engine bearing upon that point, in consc- 

* quence of the position of the centre of gravity, or to the action 
^ of the springs of the hinder axles in the six-wheeled engines. 
^ This strain being thus defined, even supposing that the parts 
^upon which it acts are as near as possible to the point iVappui 

* formed by the wheels, it tends nevertheless to bend the axle in 
‘ a vertical direction. Secondly, — a tension ai'ising from the 
‘ conoidal form of the 2 )cripheries of the wheels, and inequalities 

* in the Inclination of the rails: from whicli it happens that the 

* perq)herics of two wheels fixed upon one axle never touch the 
‘ rails at the same point at the same time, and consequently each 
^ of the wheels will slip alternately upon the rails. If the twist 

* resulting therefrom is not too violent, it keeps all the molecules 
'in a constant state of vibration. Thirdly,— shocks arising from 
' inequalities in the road caused by the undulations of the rails at 
'their points of junction, on the jiassagc of a train. These 
' shocks increase in violence in proportion to the speed, and act 
' in a direction at riirht angles to the axis of the axle. Fourthly, 

* — a strain of another description, arising fi-om the oscillations 
‘ of the carriages, acts upon the axles both in the direction of 

* their length and at right angles thereto; increasing force in 

* proportion to the diameter of the wheels. ’ 

Some of the dislocating forces here described iucresise as stated. 
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In direct proportion to the increase of velocity; others in a much 
higher ratio. The great cause of disturbance may be traced to the 
mode in which the expansive power of the steam is transmitted, 
through the axle, to the driving wheels, by means of a pair of 
piston-rods working upon cranks in the axle, and placed upon 
opposite sides of the line passing through the centre of gravity. 
Of necessity the two cranks cannot lie in the same plane, but 
must form a right angle with one another. Their forces, there¬ 
fore, c'an never be in counterpoise. While the right-hand 
piston is at its dead point, the left-hand will be at a maximum; 
and while the axle is pushed forward on one side, it is pulled 
back on the other; and these interchanges of impulse, when at 
high speed, recur several times in every second. Enormous 
tendency to oscillation is thus produced, and the irregularity of 
motion, when once evolved, tends by the natural relation of the 
several parts and actions, to cause or to increase every other 
variety of eccentric force. The improvcincut, if such be possible, 
which should throw the axle of the driving wheels into revolution 
by some continuous and symmetrical impulse, will remove by far 
the largest part of the sources of danger and open wider limits 
to the possibility of greater speed. 

In the process of weaving by the Power-loom we find an 
analogous example of velocity limited by the broken or alter¬ 
nating motion of the acting forces. The rapidity with which 
the shuttle can be thrown from side to side between the threads 
of the warp, is limited by the strength of the woof-thread it 
carries across. When the strain is so great as to cause more 
than a certain average number of breakings, the net product 
of the machine will be increased by working at a lower velocity. 
By a recent improvement, the shuttle is made at every vibra¬ 
tion or ‘ shot,’ to commence its motion slowly and increase in 
velocity as it proceeds; thus diminishing the strain upon the 
threiid, and economising time, even in the four or six feet that 
constitute the average extent of each ^shot.’ And by this 
means the looms arc sometimes worked at a rate of 180 threads 
per minute, or 3 in every second. This will constitute the 
absolute limit of speed, under the existing form of construction. 
To extend it we must introduce a new principle, and discover 
some method of weaving the tissue in a cylindrical web; when 
the oscillation of the shuttle might be transformed into a 
continuous revolution, and the strain upon the woof, arising 
from the perpetual stoppage and cliange of motion, be an¬ 
nihilated. 

The history of the first invention of the power-loom contains 
a curious proof, how much more difficult is the discovery of any 
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absolutely new principle, by which the old forms and processes 
of manipulation are entirely superseded, than the mere contri¬ 
vance of means to imitate by machinery what has been already 
done by hand. The latter requires only a very common endow¬ 
ment of the inventive faculty': the former demands the presence 
of creative genius. More than a hundred years before the in¬ 
vention of the steam looni, in the Philosophical Transactions for 
August 1678, there was given some account of * a new engine to 
^ make woollen cloths without the help of an artificer,*—being a 
communication from a M. dc Gennes, ‘ an officer belonging to the 
^ sea/ Much ingenuity is exhibited in the mechanical construc¬ 
tion of this ‘ engine,* considering the time when it was produced: 
but in those dfiys the only method of passing the woof-thread 
through the warp, was by the fingers of the weaver, assisted oc¬ 
casionally by a notched stick. And accordingly M. de Gennes, 
or whoever was the inventor of the machine, could hit upon no 
better plan than a complicated imitation of the human hand and 
arm, by which his shuttle is carried from side to side. Long 
afterwards, a common weaver invented the ‘ fly * shuttle, which 
is shot to and fro by springs ; and modern inventors, having the 
benefit of this capital discovery, started from a high vantage 
ground, and have succeeded in bringing the power-loom to its 
present state of excellence. 

But the diflficulty with which a novel idea is caught or 
worked, is not the only one that stands iu the way of the 
inventor. Imjirovc our mechanism as we may, the human 
operator will always form an important element in our 
combinations; and will often prove by far the most iutract- 
al)lc of our matei'ials. Once let’the workman bo inured to the 
routine performance of duties on one machine, and it becomes 
a work of much time and cost to transfer him to anotlier. 
The dearly acr|uired skill which constituted his chief cajiital is 
rendered useless; and the apprenticeship to his new tasks must 
be completed at much labour to himself and expense to his 
employers. Wc are assured by liigli authority that little short 
of a whole generation must expire, before the change can 
be thoroughly established. When some of the more remarkable 
inventions, like that of Arkwriglit’s Spinning Jenny, were first 
introduced, it was found necessary to discard tlie whole of 
the trained operatives, and to intrust the attendance upon tho 
new machines either to young children, or to recruits drawn 
from rustic ncighbourho(>ds, who had never touched a spindle. 
It was no wonder that the ^skilled labourer* of the old system 
derfounced and resisted the new; just as the old English archer 
resisted tlic introduction of the musket, after having acquired 
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by incessant practice from earliest childhood his unerring skill 
as a marksman^ and so great muscular power that he could be 
recognised a mile off, merely from the size of his arms. The 
Spinning Jenny, indeed, presented such an enormous increase 
in speed and economy, that the old workers gave in without a 
struggle. But the weaving machines did not at first apjiear so 
hopelessly superior. The hand-loom weavers found themselves 
able to ‘ live in the race ^ with the steam engine, although at 
a terrible sacrifice. The competition has been persevered in, 
with melancholy pertinacity, to the present day; — until So¬ 
ciety has the burden and the scandal of a numerous class of 
individuals, industrious but ill-judging, who have, even in good 
times, to battle for a bare subsistence against fearful odds; and 
who, in the frequently recurring periods of depression, present 
the most afflicting spectacles. 

The machine maker, in his turn, will endeavour to frustrate 
the innovations that tend to render his capital and experience, 
like tlic skill of the operative, in great measure valueless. If 
some new power should be discovered and trained to do for us 
more efficiently what steam docs now, its adoption would be 
impeded by all the improvements in the steam engine, which four 
generations of engineers liave combined to perfect. The most 
proper proportions of size and strength; the simplest an'ange- 
ment of parts; the best form and construction of every valve 
and joint—even the machines that make the machines—have 
been long since ascertained and provided. The new power 
must be gifted with advantages very great and undeniable, if it 
can supersede, in all the rudeness of its primitive condition, the 
elaborate perfection of the established engines. 

The common watch is in many of its parts a very ill-con¬ 
structed machine. The train of whcclwork rvhich transmits the 
motion of the mainspring, for example, is contrived on prin¬ 
ciples so faulty, that they would be scouted by every practised 
mechanician. Yet there can be no doubt that any attempt to 
introduce a better macliine would utterly fail, as a commercial 
enterprise. Long used methods and ingenious engines liavc 
l)een specially provided to fashion and cut eveiy one of the 
minuter parts which go to compose the existing instrument. 
ISIr. Dent, in a lecture delivered at the Iloyal Institution, stated 
that every watch consisted of at least 202 pieces, cinj>loying 
probably 215 persons, distributed among 40 trades—to say 
nothing of tlic tool-makers for all of these. If we wci*e now 
materially to alter the construction of the Avutch, all those trades 
would have to be relearnt, new tools and Avhcel-cutting engines 
to be devised; and the majority of the Avorkmen to begin life 
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again. During this interval the price of the new instrument 
would he enormously enhanced. We should again hear men 
speak, like Malvolio, of ‘ winding up their watches * as a token 
of magnificent wealth. Thus in our complicated state of society, 
even machines in process of time come to surround theinselves 
with a circle of * vested interests,’ which embarrass all our 
attempts at improvement. 

Looking back on what we have written as to the limits of 
improvement, wc come to tlic conclusion that it is impossible to 
lay down any general law upon the subject. Every invention 
must be judged by its own merits, and according to the special 
object in view. Nine times out of ten, probably, the object will 
be nothing more than economy, in a reduction of cost. In 
the tenth case, it may be for increased safety, simplicity, velo¬ 
city, or power. But each case requires to be calculated for 
itself; and some of the elements for such calculations we have 
now endeavoured to give. Hiese elements arc sometimes simple 
enough: yet it is astouishing how often they are overlooked. 
To give a familiar illustration. The art of flying has more 
or less occupied the inventive power of man, since the days 
of Dasdalus. Here we may allow that cost and even danger 
may be left out of consideration, and that the question is one of 
simple practicability. The balloon offers the nearest approxima¬ 
tion to a successful solution; since, though wc could not pro¬ 
perly fly, wc might float suspended to those buoyant spheres: 
and efforts to steer balloons have accordingly been innumer¬ 
able. Now a very simple calculation will show tliat a wind of 
fifteen miles an hour would exert, upon any sphere of useful size, 
a pressure greater than the weight it could sustain in the air. 
The power consequently which would be required to retain the 
machine stationary against such a wind—or, what is tlie same 
thing, propel it at a like rate through a still atmosphere — must 
be greater than that which would keep it up in the air without 
a balloon at all. A good three-fourths of prospective aeronauts, 
therefore, surrounded their task with unnecessary difficulty. 
And the remainder, who devised so many varieties of imitative 
plumage and pinions, might have saved their labour if they 
had but reflected that, before they could use their ingenious 
apparatus, they must possess some motive power which could 
support its own weight and something more, for a reasonable 
time. They were constructing new wdngs, while the thing 
wanted was a new steam engine. 

In many branches of manufacture mechanical improvement 
has been so rapid, that Mr. Babbage estimated the average du¬ 
ration of the machinery at only three years; by the expiration of 
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which time it was superseded by new apparatus. This ratio was 
of course tempoi’ary and accidental. Many of the large manu¬ 
facturers in Lancashire and the West Riding find it worth their 
while to employ skilful mechanics at high salaries, for no other 
purpose than to suggest improvements in tlie machinery. The 
result is that their factories contain specimens of contrivance 
surpassing any other iti the world. Sonic of the mechanism used 
in cotton printing, or in the ^differential box’ for supplying 
cotton to the spinning frames, is beyond comparison superior, in 
delicjjcy and ingenuity, to the most complex movements of a 
chronometer. And the human operative, in imitation and by 
the aid of the machine, acquires a perfection little less marvel¬ 
lous. The ra})idity of his motion, the acuteness of his percep¬ 
tion, render him a fitting companion for the intricate mccluyiisiri 
he employs. In astronomical observations, the senses of the ope¬ 
rator arc rendered so acute by habit, tliat he can estimate dlftbr- 
cnccs of time to the tenth of a second; and adjust liis measuring 
instrument to graduations of whieli 5000 occupy only an inch. 
It is the same throughout tlic commonest processes of manufac¬ 
ture. A child who fastens on tlie heads of pins will re})oat an 
operation requiring several distinct motions of the muscles one 
hundred times a minute for several successive hours. lu a recent 
lilanchcstcr paper, it was stated that a jicculiar sort of twist 
or ‘ gimp/ which cost three shillings making when first intro¬ 
duced, was now manufactured for one penny; and this not, as 
usually, by the invention of a new machine, but solely through 
the increased dexterity of tlie workman. 

To the Inventive genius of her sons England oives the founda¬ 
tion of her commercial greatness. Wc ivill not go the length 
of asserting that she retains her proud prc-cmiuciicc solely upon 
the condition of keeping twenty years ahead of other nations in 
the px’actice of the mechanical arts; but there is no question 
that a fearful proportion of our fellow subjects liold their pros¬ 
perity upon no other tenure. And quite independently of 
what may be done hy our rivals In the markets of tlie world, 
it is of vast importance to our increasing population that the 
conquest over nature should proceed unchecked. Towards 
this object wc have thought we might contribute some slight 
assistance by indicating some of the principles upon which tlio 
warfare must be conducted, and the mental training of those 
engaged in carrying it on. ‘That there should be so little pro¬ 
vision for this training among our ordinary establishments for 
education, shoivs a nt^lcct, at which, if any anomaly of tbe sort 
could surprise us, we might well be surprised. With the ex¬ 
ception of the College at Putney,- confined to a few aspirants to 
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the honorary degree of C.E.—for practically the profession is 
not limited to such — the scientiBc education of the young 
mechanist must be self-acquired, or, at best, irregularly ob¬ 
tained in the classes voluntarily formed among the members of 
literary institutions. Yet every day the necessity for practical 
and technical instruction is becoming more manifest. We see 
it marked as strongly in the success of the few who succeed, as 
in the failure of the many ef^rts of ignorant and mistaken 
ingenuity. 

Blind intuition has now little hope of success in the work of 
invention. Mere chance luis still less: it never, indeed, had so 
much as popular reputation gave it credit for. Chance might 
have set in motion the chandelier suspended in the Pisa ca¬ 
thedral ; but if chance also suggested to Galileo the laws of 
the pendulum, it must have belonged to that multitudinous 
order of casualties, by which ideas arc ordinarily propagated in 
fit and fertile minds, '^'wo generations ago Mr. Watt observed, 
that he had known many workmen Avho had suggested some 
improved adaptation of mechanism, but never one who invented 
an instrument involving a principle, like that of his centrifugal 
«governor.’ Machines that do not involve a principle arc now 
grown so rare, that the range of invention is almost annihilated 
for the mere workman. On tlic other hand, we observe how 
singulai'ly, when the principle is once fairly studied, mechanical 
inventions are simultaneously made in many jilaccs at once. 
The honours of the elcctx’otypc processes, of tlic Daguerreotype, 
the electric telegraph, the screw-propeller, and a host besides, 
arc disputed by a hundred rival claimants. Cliaiicc, wc thus 
perceive, did not produce those discoveries ; and from the 
same facts we obtain a gratifying assurance that it could not 
have prevented their production. Well directed education will 
' make the creations of the human mind more abundant, as print- 
.ing has already secured their indestructibility. 

Of the legal aids or hindrances to invention, it is not now our 
purpose to speak, although the anomalies of the laws in relation 
to the subject are confessedly flagrant. One suggestion for 
improvement we have already referred to. It is that every 
petitioner for a patent should deposit in a gallery or museum, 
accessible to the public, a working model, drawing, or specimen 
of his invention whether in mechanism, art, or manufacture. 
Museums of this description would prove of infinite assistance 
towards that scientific education in which we are now so la¬ 
mentably deficient. The public would tl\en obtain some coun¬ 
tervailing advantage from a system, of which it is hard to say 
whether it is more injurious .by the monopoly that it confers or 
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the privileges it denies; by the difficulties it imposes on an in¬ 
ventor who seeks to profit by his discovery, or by the hindrances 
which it puts in the way of his successors, who have devised 
improvements on the first invention. 


AilT. III. — Charles Vernon: a. Transatlantic Tale. By Licut.- 

Colonol Seniok. 2vo1s. llondon: 1848. 

I^ICTIONS may be divided and again crossrdivlded into many 
different genera, according to the pidnciples on which the 
different classifications arc founded. 

They may be divided, for instance, as to their form, into 
narrative and dramatic; as to the emotions which they propose 
to excite, into serious, comic, and satirical; as to the instrument 
which they enffdoy, into verse and prose; as to the subjects 
which they paint, into elevated and familiar; as to their matter, 
into allegorical, historical, and jmrely invented; as to their pre¬ 
mises, or the state of things which they presuppose, into super- 
nat Ural and I’cal ; and, lastly, as to their peculiar merits, into 
those whose principal aim is excellence in plot, in characters, or' 
in scenery. 

To the last of these classifications we propose to devote a few 
pages before we consider the work with which this article is 
headed. 

We must begin by explaining that we use the word Scenery 
in rather .an extended sense, to express all the peculiarities, 
material and moral, which give a general chanacter to the events. 
It includes, therefore, not only the attributes which distinguish 
the place and the time of their occurrence, but also those which 
mark the class or sort of persons who participate in them. 
Ariel, Caliban, and even Miranda, arc parts of the sceneiy of 
the ‘ Tempest.’ So is the lime-grove which weatherfends 
Prospero’s cell. So are the nimble marmosets, the clustering 
filberts, and the young sea-mews from the rocks. So are the 
sounds and sweet airs that fill the island, and give delight, and 
hurt not. And such especially was the chorus of the Greek 
drama, which was local opinion personified. At first it may 
appear that moral peculiarities form a part, not of the scenery, 
but of the characters of a fiction. And this is true, when 
those peculiarities give individuality to the persons to whom 
they are ascribed. For this purpose, however, they must be not 
only marked, but numerous and distinct. In real life, every man 
belongs to many classes, according to the portion of his character 
which, for the time being, is ufttlcr view. As civilisation in- 
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creases, as the intellectual powers become more extensive, the 
moral perceptions more sensitive, and the external relations 
more complicated, these classes increase in number: but even in 
savage life, or in the less educated j)ortion of civilised nations, 
they arc so numerous that no two men can be found possessing 
precisely the same combination of precisely similar qualities. 
When a man, however, is ascribed to merely one of these classes 
—^when he is only the fortis Gyas, or the good Horatio, no 
definite idea is presented to us. . And, even when several qua¬ 
lities are attributed to him, still, if those qualities all belong to 
one class or genus, the picture, though it may be moi*e brilliant, 
continues Indistinct. 

Such characters we venture to call Scenic, as opposed to those 
which, possessing complicated and different, though not incon¬ 
sistent, qualities, and belonging (as real men and women do) to 
many diferont classes, we term Individual. • 

Thus the suitors in the Odyssey, however vividly coloured, 
arc not individualised. They are the idle ai'istocracy of a bar¬ 
barous age, and have only the peculiarities of their time and their 
caste — sensuality, insolence, rapacity, unconsciousness of re¬ 
sponsibility, and absence of self-control. Enrymachus, Autl- 
nous, and Agclans, are distinguished from one another only by 
name. On the other hand, the heroes of the Iliad are individuals. 
They have all, indeed, some common attributes—bravery, pride, 
and indifference to human suffering. But each of the principal 
actors has also other qualities, which, modifying one another, 
form combinations, like those of actual life, and distinguish him 
from all liis associates. 

We may illustrate this by comparing tlie two most elaborately 
drawn characters, Acliillcs and Hector. They are each men of 
extraordinary courage, strength, and skill; each Is the great 
warrior of his party, and each is aware that he will not witness 
the triumph of liis cause. Achilles knows that he is to die 
before the walls of Troy. Hector 

‘ foresees a day 

When Ilium, Ilium’s people, and himself, 

Her warlike king, shall perish,’* 

With so many points of resemblance, in the hands of any 
onlinary poet, they would have been duplicates. As painted by 
Homer, they are not only dissimilar, but opposed in almost every 
detail. 

. Both, as wc have said, arc brave. The courage of Achilles 13 
founded on insensibility to danger. Except in the struggle 


* Cowfl’er, Iliad, vi. 
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with the Scamander, where, for the first time, he finds his 
weapons useless, he seems unsusceptible of the emotion of fear. 

The courage of Hector is not constitutional — he is more 
sensitive with respect to diinger than many of those around him 
—than Ajax, for instance, or than Diomed. In order to induce 
him to ofer a general challenge to the Greeks, Polydamas 
thinks it necessary to tell him that it has been ascertained that 
he is not to fall. And while contest is still undecided. Hec¬ 
tor is the first to propose that'it shall cease. He retreats more 
than once before a single enemy; though he awaits the approach 
of Achilles while still distant, his nerves fail when the enemy is 
at hand, and he flies after flight has become too late. And yet 
he is eminently brave; but his courage is founded on a sense of 
duty. It depends on self-control, and bears him up against all 
the dangers to which he is accustomed, though it gives way 
when Achilles advances. 

KOpvOatKl 

Ili^XcaSa /icXii^K Kara tofioy^ 

Attv/zy' hfujil i)i ^^aXk'oc e\a/i:rero t’iiccXoG uvyTi 
*11 TTvpoc aWofxlyoiOi Tt iftXiav cijudyroc-* 

It is in obedience to this prevailing feeling of duty that Hector 
supports his country, though he knows that its fall is inevitable, 
llis only wishes are, to retard that fall while he can, and to die 
Avhen he can resist It no longer. With an inconsistency not un¬ 
common among men of strong aftections, he sacrifices his life, 
and, with his life, the cause of whicli that life was the support, 
rather than see the misery which the loss of a battle has occa¬ 
sioned- In vain, as he stands alone before the Scaian gate, do 
his parents implore him to take refuge within the town. »The 
wailings of the Trojan wives, whose husbands have already 
liillen under his leadership, resound In his imagination, and the 
arguments of Priam, and the entr^ties of Hecuba, are eq^ually 
fruitless: — 

ci/ 2’**EiwTO/3i viz/ioj/ tTreide, 

Achilles has no feeling of duty or even of patriotism. The 
instant that he is insulted by Agamemnon he deserts the cause 
of the Greeks, rejoices in tlicir defeat, rejects all proposals of 
reconciliation, and exults in the hope of their destruction. Even 


* ‘ Thus pondering he stood; meantime approached 
Achilles, terrible as fiery Mars 
Crest-tossing god, and brandished as ho cainc 
On his right shoulder highUlic Indian spear, 
lake lightning, or like flame, or like the sun 
Ascending beamed his amour,* Coivpcr. 
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when a well-grounded apprehension that Hector’s fires may 
extend to his own ships leads him to send out the Myrmidons to 
beat him off, it is from no compassion for his companions in 
arms. He wishes to triumph over Troy, but he wishes that 
triumph to be solely his own. Patroclus, indeed, whom he con¬ 
siders a part of himself, he would retain as an associate; but, if 
it rested with him, not another Greek should survive to share or 
even to witness it. 

‘ For oh, by all the powers of he-aven, I would 
That not one Trojan might escape of all. 

Nor yet a Grecian; hut that we, from death 
Ourselves escaping, might survive to spread 
Troy’s sacred bulwarks on the ground, alone.’ Cowper. 

His intense self-esteem, to use a phrenological term, shows 
itself not only in the outline but in the details of his character. 
Even I’atroclus Is rather a favourite than a friend. He stands 
in awe of his great patron; and, when sent as a messenger to 
Nestor, must hurry immediately back, for his chief is 

Aeti'oc'nj'jjp, rd)(a Key Kn'i ayatrior airioi^TO.* 

To Briseis herself, though the cause of tlic quarrel, he is almost 
indifferent. He gives her up without a struggle. If any other 
part of his property is taken, it is at the peril of the hiker; but 
he will not fight about a girl: — 

XEj>tTi fiEV oun eiveku Kovpric 

Oi/rf trol ovre riAXw* "j* 

And lie immediately supplies her place by Diomede. Nothing 
is more finely imagined in his character than the union of a 
horror of death with indifference to immediate danger. The 
ordinary combination is just the reverse; most men see with 
terror the sudden approach of death, but look forward to it at 
some undetermined period without alarm. They hope still to 
live in their works, in their posterity, and perhaps in their fame. 
To Achilles, whose whole feelings are personal, death is pure 
unalleviatcd evil. He is willing, indeed, to encounter it for the 
sake of glory, because glory is essential to his happiness, and is 
to be obtained on no other terms. Tlie gods have announced to 
him that if his life is long it will be obscure. But the glory 


♦ ‘ Thou knowest Achilles fiery, and prepense 

Blame to impute even when blame is none.^ Cowper. 

f ‘ I will not strive with thee in such a cause, 

Nor yet with any man. I scorn to fight] 

For her whom having given ye take away. 

But I have other precious things on board, 

Of these take none away.* Cowper. 
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which he desires is-present, not posthumous* He has no wish 
beyond the grave. He faces death with courage, because he is 
constitutionally intrepid: but he dislikes it as much as the veriest 
coward. Nothing, he says, is dirra^iov.* 

It is remarkable that the author of the Odyssey ascribes to 
the shade of Achilles the feeling which the author of the Iliad 
gave to the living man. The shnxle repels almost contemptuously 
the compliments which Ulysses addresses to it on its posthumous 
fame: —. 

* Renowned Ulysses, think not death a theme 
Of consolation. I had rather live 
The servile hind for hire, and cat the bread 
Of some man, scantily himself sustained.’ f 

It is a consequence of his utter selfishness that Achilles has no 
candour. He sees in Hector, not the defender of Troy, but the 
killer of Patroclus, the instiaimcnt through whom he has suffered 
the greatest — perhaps the only calamity of liis life; and his 
hatred is unappeased even by death. For twelve successive 
days he tics the body to his chariot, and drags it through the 
dust. And when, at length, Juj)iter sends word to him that his 
conduct displeases the gods, that Priam is coming to redeem his 
son, and must not be refused, Achilles, though he receives his 
suppliant kindly, cannot command his temper through the inter¬ 
view, but bursts out wroSpa iScov — 

' Move me no more, or I may set at nought 
Thee and thy prayer, and the command of Jove.’f 

What a contrast is this to the self-devotion of Hector, who 
lives only for his wnfe, his son, his parents, and his country; 
whose overflowing kindness can find excuses even for the 
cowardly frivolity of Paris; and who alone among her brothers- 
in-law forgets the guilt and mischief of Helen in her mis¬ 
fortunes ! 

Individual characters resemble the figures of Poussin, which 
delight, by the relief and the accuracy of the drawing, and the 
force, or dignity, or beauty of the expression. Scenic characters 
arc like the cattle sind figures of Claude — of little merit taken 
separately, but collectively important parts of the landscape. 

Very few are the fictions which unite the merits of plot, cha¬ 
racter, and scenery. The Iliad, as we have already remarked, 


* ^ In my opinion, life surpasses far 
In worth all treasures.’ Cowper. 

f Cowper, Odyssey. :|: Cowper, Iliad, xxiv. 
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is pre-eminent in character. There is scarcely a speech in tliat 
most dramatic of epics Avhich could be transferred from one 
speaker to another. It is also magnificent in its scenery. The 
agents are those whom the hearers of Homer believed to be real 
gods; and men descended from those gods, and almost equalling 
them in force of body and of mind, in pride, in passion, and in 
self-reliance. Such beings, so grand in their general character, 
and so elaborately individualised, form a dramatis •personas which 
has never been equalled. The period is one so distant, that 
chronology has at length given up the attempt to fix it. All 
that we know is, that it is separated by an enormous gulf from 
the times of which we have authentic records; and that the forms 
of government, the seats of empire, and the habits of acting and 
thinking, have httle resemblance to any thing which wc find in 
the historical period of Greece. All that surrounds the great 
actors is as remote from ordinary life as they are tliemselves. 

But the drama itself is deficient. Nothing can be more meagre 
than the plot. Achilles is insulted; he refuses to fight; the 
Greeks are beaten; Patroclus, while protecting the ships of 
Achilles from the common danger, is killed: and Achilles 
avenges him by killing Hector; the two chiefs arc buried,—and 
the curtain fails. Such a narrative has a beginning and a 
middle, but can scarcely be said to have an end. The end, says 
Aristotle, with his usual good sense, ought to be something 
which does not naturally lead to any thing more. It ought to 
satisfy our curiosity. But is the death of Hector such an evrat? 
Does not the reader wish to know what influence it had on the 
war ? After having become intimate during twenty-four books 
with all the leaders on each side — after having syinjiathised 
with their hopes and their fears, and become in his heart a Greek 
or a Trojan, is he satisfied to leave them as he found them, 
engaged in mortal, but unterminated strife ? And can wc ac¬ 
quiesce In Aristotle’s excuse, that the action of the Iliad is not 
the Avar of Troy, but the anger of Achilles, and is terminated by 
his reconciliation Avith Agamemnon? What do we care about 
that anger, except so fiur as it bears on the war ? And, Avhile 
the war remains undecided, Avhat do Avc care about the reconci¬ 
liation ? We have admitted that the narrative has a middle; but 
it is a most inartificial one. If the books between the 1st and the 
8 tb, and between the 8th and the 11th, Avcrc struck out, no gap 
would be perceptible, and some inconsistencies Avould be avoided. 
Mr. Grote has well remarked, that with all their beauties of 
scenery and of character, they are useless to the catastrophe and 
irreconcilcable with some of the subsequent events. We cannot, 
howevet', adopt his theory, plausible as it is, that they are the 
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work of a difierent author. lie admits that its unity of action 
shows the Odyssey to be the production of a single mind. We 
draw the same inference from the consistency of character in the 
Iliad. We cannot believe that the boldly-drawn and finely- 
discriminated characters of Agamemnon, Ulysses, Ajax, Diomed, 
Hector, Paris, Priam, and Helen, could have been preserved 
through the whole twenty-four books, if the original conceptions 
of one poet had been taken up and worked out by another. A 
more probable explanation is, that the whole work was executed 
by one author, but composed at different times, and with con¬ 
siderable intervals. 

The objection that we have made to the plot of the Iliad 
does not apply to that of the Odyssey. In the whole range of 
narrative fiction a plot moi’c nearly approaching perfection is 
not to be found. At the opening of the poem, Ulysses, the sole 
survivor of his companions, is detained in the distant island of 
Calypso; while the suitors have usurped his authority, made 
themselves masters of his property, and are plotting against the 
life of his son and the fidelity of his wife. Through the middle 
of the story, the patience, courage, and prudence of Ulysses 
gradually remove the obstjicles to his return. He sits at length 
by the side of Penelope before his own hearth, unknown to all 
except his nurse, his son, and two faithful slaves. For two days 
he lives among his enemies, ever on the point of detection, but 
ever evading it. At length all is prepared for the catastrophe; 
the suitors arc assembled at the feast, Euryelca and Phihetius 
have barred the doors of the hall, and the fatal bow is in his 
hands. We know nothing in poetry so grand as the picture of 
Ulysses as he throws off his disguise, springs to the threshold, 
pours out the arrows at his feet, and announces to the suitors 
that the hour of retribution has arrived: — 

Avrap o yvp.viiQri (laKtotv ffoXupijnc ’OSvfffftuc" 

^AXto S’ eiri piyav ovcuv, fx<tiv 3i6y, I’/Se ^apirpriv 
’luv IfnrXfirjv’ Ta\lac S’ iK\evar oitrrovc 
Avrov jrpotrOe irociHv piTii Se fivtiarripaiv avasv.* 

Tlie only episode is the journey of Telcmachus. The most 
probable explanation of the introduction of an incident, which 
lias not even a remote influence on the progress or on the event 
of the story, is the anxiety of the author of the Odyssey to 
connect his narrative with the actors in the Iliad. For this 


* ‘ Then girding up his rags, Ulysses sprang, 

With bow and full-charged quiver, to the door; 
Loose on the broad stone at his feet he poured 
His arrows, and the suitors thus bespoke.’ Cotvper. 
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purpose the shades of the mighty dead are called up on the 
baiu:s of the Nile; for this purpose we are made to accompany 
the souls of the suitors to the Asphodel meadows and to listen 
to the conversation of Achilles and Agamemnon; and for this 
purpose Telemachus visits Elis and Sparta, and shows us three 
of the favourite characters of the Iliad—Nestor, Menclaus, and 
Helen—in the tranquil evening of their stormy lives. 

The scenery of the Odyssey is perhaps still more striking 
than that of the Iliad. It is more varied, both morally and 
physically. It adds to the gods and heroes of Greece the 
iabidous Elysium of the Pheacians, contrasted with the dark 
Cimmerians, the cannibals of Laesttigon, and the giant Cyclo- 
pides. Instead of being confined to the plain of Troy, the 
shores of the Hellespont, and the forests of Ida, it embraces all 
the eastern coasts and islands of the Mediterranean, ■— probably 
every portion of the globe which was known to the author or 
to his hearers. But, though superior to the Iliad in scenery, 
and immeasurably supciior in plot, the Odyssey is as immea¬ 
surably inferior to it in characters. With the exception of 
Ulysses and Eumseus, scarcely a single actor is individualised. 
We have already remarked that the suitors arc merely a class. 
Telemachus is only a well-disposed young man. Penelope 
neither docs nor says anything to justify the wisdom which is 
attributed to her. She is only an affectionate and faithful wife. 
Alcinous and Arcta arc amiable sovereigns and hospitable hosts. 
They fill the stage, but do no more. 

The admitted inferiority of the Odyssey, though equal to the 
Iliad in style, and superior in plot and in scenery, seems to 
prove that, of the three great merits which we are considering, 
character is the most important. Whether the excellence of a 
plot would make up for the want of striking scenery and well- 
drawn and well-conti’asted characters, may be doubted. No 
such instance occurs to us. But the fictions which delight solely 
by their characters, or solely by their scenery, are numerous. 
The two most remarkable novels of modem times, ‘ Gil Bias’ 
and ‘ Don Quixote,’ please solely by their characters. So do 
* Joseph Andrews’ and the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ the * Wahlver- 
‘ wandschaften’ and ‘ Wilhelm Meistcr.’ On the other hand, 
the Asiatic romances depend altogether on scenery: neither 
.* Antar’ nor the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ nor ‘ Job’ (which, as a work 
of art, is a romance, though the persons and main events may 
have existed,) have any real plot or any individual characters, 
it is the scenery alone that renders ‘Robinson Crusoe’ the 
most popular of English fictions. The interest ceases as soon 
as he quits his island. Nothing can be more childish than the 
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plots of* Cooper. Nothing can be more fantastic or unnatural 
than his chaiucters. But the scenery, in which these absurd 
beings act their absurd parts, is so new, so interesting, and so 
vividly painted, that, among perhaps a hundred competitors, he 
stands, 

‘ If not first, in the very first line.’ 

Wo admire, and we forget, the wit and the finesse of Balzac,’ 
and the finely shaded characters and well-involved and well- 
unravelled plots of Hahn Hahn; but the chase, the wreck, and 
the battle of the ‘ Red Rover’and the Indian • warfare of the 
‘ Pioneers,’ haunt the imagination for years. We scarcely ever 
read a romance more defective in plot and in character than 
the ‘ Younger Son.’ The story is a mere collection of events, 
whose only relation to one another is that they happen to the 
same persons. It has a beginning, but that beginning does not 
explain Avhat follows. It has a middle which might have 
belonged to a different set of agents, and it ends merely because 
the third volume is finished. The characters are caricatures, 
the style is exaggerated, the sentiments are perverted. But 
there is a charm in its scenery. The Indian Ocean, with its 
calms and simoons; the Eastern Archipelago, with its mountains, 
swamps, and jungles; the Malay, and Arab, and Chinese, and 
Tartar figures, which people the land and the water, attract us 
by our love for what is strange. Other pictures, such as the 
death of the jungle admee, the elk chased by lions, and the tow¬ 
ing of the dismasted Victory, dwell in the memory from their 
vividness. And we believe that few have opened the book 
without finishing it, and that few have read it once without 
wishing to recur to portions of it. Sir Walter Scott had at his 
command every form of excellence. But of his numerous 
novels only three — the ‘ Heart of Mid Lothian,’ the ‘ Bride 
‘ of Lammermoor,’ and ‘ Kenilworth,’ combine the merits of 
plot, character, and scenery. In all the others, the plot is 
objeetionable. In some, such as ‘ Rob Roy,’ ‘ The Pirate,’ ‘ The 
‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ and ‘ The Betrothed,’ it is unintelligible. 
In others, such as ^ The Monastery,’ ‘ The Legend of Montrose,’ 
‘ Peveiil of the Peak,’ and ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth,’ it is a 
mere tissue of events, with little dependence on one another, 
connected chiefly by succession of time; and in two, ‘ St. 
* Ronan’s Well,’ and ‘ Quentin Durward,’ it is absolutely puerile. 
In a very few, perhaps only in * The Monastery,’ ‘ Quentin 
‘ Durward,’ and ‘ St. Ronan’s Well,’ there is a want of cha¬ 
racter ; but in none, with the exception of the unfortunate ‘ St. 

‘ Ronan’s Well,’ iS there a deficiency of scenery. It is to its 
scenery rather than to its characters, admirable as they arc, that 
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* Waverley* owes its pre-eminence. It is its scenery that has 
made ‘ Quentin Durward/ absurd as is its plot, and common 
place as are almost all its characters, the novel by which Sir 
Walter Scott is best known on the Continent. 

These remarks will assist us in pointing out the characteristics 
of the work which we are reviewing. Its excellence docs not 
lie in its characters, so fiir as they ai'c taken from European 
models. The hero and the heroine are cast in the usual mould. 
He is brave, generous, and kind, with strong but somewhat 
inconstant affections. She amiable, high spirited, and intelligent. 
The others are equally representatives of well-known classes. 
There is an elderly general officer, with the common manners 
and prejudices of his rank; a fidgetty mother, caring about 
nothing but her health, her position in society, and the establish¬ 
ment of her daughter; a sub-heroine, the hero’s sister, pleasing 
but insipid; a sub-hero, who is to marry her, whom the reader 
will forget as soon as he has done with him. A proud, selfish 
woman of rank, a good-natured frivolous dandy, a scheming 
young lady, and a merchant content to accept the opinions and 
follow the example of those around him, and drift indolently 
down the stream of sensual enjoyment, are more distinct, but 
do not aim at originality. The .Transatlantic characters have 
more merit: some of them are strongly marked and original, but 
we will leave them to display themselves as we proceed. 

The story is amusing and natural, but wants unity 'and 
cohesion. , The incidents are very numerous, but the greater 
part of them have no influence on the ultimate catastrophe. 
Nor is that catastrophe one that excites much interest. The 
reader is led to wish to see the.hero and heroine both well pro¬ 
vided for; but has no desire that it should be by theii’ inter¬ 
marriage. He would be as avcU satisfled, perhaps better, if the 
heroine were to make a different choice. 

Such being the characters and the plot, our readers will infer 
that it is the scenery of ‘Charles Vernon’ which has induced 
us to select it for criticism. Even so. The physical scenery 
is striking from its grandeur, its variety, and its novelty: the 
moral scenery from its strangeness. And the latter has not 
only a poetical but an historical claim on our attention. It 
. doscribes the state of society in Jamaica and Venezuela, when 
slavery was in its unmitigated vigour in the one, and revolu¬ 
tionary wav was raging in the other. Both these have passed 
away, and have passed away almost unrecorded; a few military 
autobiographies, now slumbering among the unbound lumber of 
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the British IMuscnm, or in the comers of provincial circulat¬ 
ing libraries, are all that tell the story of the Venezuelan war 
of indcpenilcncc; and as they relate only the operations of 
arniies or personal adventures, they give us no insight into the 
feelings of the people during the struggle. Of the social state 
of the West Indies, at the beginning of the present century, we 
know nothing. The planters and the merchants, with their 
Oriental luxury and Oriental harems, and the dark beauties 
living only to please, but maintaining self-respect in a state 
which in Europe is one of degradation, and affection and fidelity 
under circumstances which, with us, lead to utter profligacy, 
have scarcely left a tradition of their existence: — 

‘ Oinnes illacryniabiles 
Urgentur ignotiqnc longa 
ifocte, carent quia vate sacro.’ 

The physical features of the Sjianish main have been made 
known to us by the pen .and the pencil of Humboldt; but tJie 
scenery of the Blue Mountains of Jamaica, — the most striking 
combination perhaps of gr.andcur and beauty that exists, a 
Tyrol under the Tropics, — is as undcscribcd as that of Central 
Africa. The few who have visited it thought of cotton and 
coffee, and treated rocks, rivers, and forests as mei'e obstacles. 

The work before us attempts to supply these deficiencies; and 
we proceed to show how far it is successful. 

The scene opens with the arrival in Jamaica of Captain 
Charles Vernon, a young English officer, who conics to take 
possession of his property, a sugar estate on the coast, and a 
coffee plantation in tlie mountains. Tlie date is not given in 
so many words; but, on comparing it witli the public events 
which arc related or .alluded to, it must h.avc been in the begin¬ 
ning of the ye.ar 1813. lie lands at Kingston, and dines the 
first day with his merchant, Mr. ]M‘Kenzie. At dinner the 
cottversation natunally turns on the mode of life at Kingston. 
From the answers to some of his inquiries, Vernon infers that 
there is not much female society. 

‘ “ Not many ladies,” said the Counsellor with a sniilc, “ but then 
we have the women of colour — the brown ladies, who, entre noo^, 
have much finer persons, and a hundred times more animation than 
your European women. You’ll think so, I’ll answer for you, as soon 
as you know both.” 

‘ “ Well,” said M'Kenzic, who had been listening to the conversa* 
tion, “ you shall judge for yourself, Captain Vernon. Go to-morrow' 
niglit to the .assembly; I will introduce you in tbc morning to the 
ladies at my friend Otway’s; his daughters will be very glad to get 
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hold of a young officer. The day after we will get up a quality ball 
for you.*^ 

* A quality ball! pray, what does that mean?” asked Vernon. 

‘ “ A brown dance,” said M‘Kenzie. 

‘ What! a ball to which mulattoes are asked ? ” 

‘ “ Yes; the coloured men are of course excluded: my housekeeper 
shall superintend, and take care that it shall be very select.” ’ * 

Wc pass over the white assembly to make room for the 
Quality Balk 

As Vernon entered, the younger part of the company were danc¬ 
ing with great animation to tlie merry tune of The Devil amongst 
the Tailors; ” those who could not find partners dancing with each 
other. It was a very different scene from the assembly the night 
before. The pjilc languid looks of the European ladies, their stiller 
manners, and lack of conversntion, were strongly contrasted with the 
health and vigour and vivacity of mijid and body which animated 
their brunette rivals. Their dresses, costly in material, were made 
in the extreme fashion of that day. 

* One lovely girl particularly attracted Vernon’s admiration. She 
looked about eighteen, and was dancing with another dark-eyed 
beauty with more grace than spirit. An expression of feminine 
mildness, of sweetness of temper, subdued the animation of lier full 
black eyes. Her complexion was so slightly tinged with brown, that 
the mixture of African blood would not have been dctectc^d in any 
other society. He even thought that this shade of colour softened 
down and improved the expression of her features, as the mellow 
tints of an old picture add to its effect. 

‘ His stare attracted his hostess, who renewed hei* offer of introduc¬ 
ing him to a partner. 

‘ “ Yes,” answered he, I should like very much to dance if you 
can get me as a partner that beautiful girl who is dancing with another 
in a plaid dress.” 

‘ “ Oh, Miss Julia;—yes, I dare say I can; hut she would like you 
better if you had your red coat on. Captain Vernon.” 

* ** Who is she?” 

< « Why, she is the daughter of old Admiral Leslie ; he? ^Wher 
lived with the admiral at the Penn while he commanded .and he- 

gave her two houses and several negroes when he left^thie 'erontry. 
She is a good girl, but I wish she was wiser. Her md»fhai*^had a deal 
ok trouble and expense in sending her to Miss Mary’s school, and 
^ ^^ing her genteelly brought up, and hoped with her pretty face to 
"kaise her well settled with some gentleman who could buy her plenty 
of lupuses and negroes. But Hi! this not do for Miss Julia; when 
come to be sixteen years old, she ran away with an officer to camp, 
“^who had nothing but his pay.’' 

* " And is she now under this officer’s protection ? ” 

' No, poor girl; the officer died of fever a year ago, and she, 
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poor fool, was ready to break her heart after him, though he could 
not leave her a dollar to buy her mourning with. But come, they 
have finislied that dance, and I will introduce you. Julia, my dear, 
this gentleman wishes to dance with you; he is a soldier-officer, 
though he wears a blue coat.” * 

a 

We shall not accompany Vernon in his visit to his mountain 
estate of Mount Edwards, or rdate tfic wrongs which he re¬ 
dresses, or the improvements which he introduces. Negro sla¬ 
very is the blackest page in our annals. The lesson to be found 
in these pages may be useful to those, if there be any such now 
remaining, who believe, with a writer in the * Quarterly Review,’f 
that the substitution of apprenticeship for slavery was only a 
nominal change. It may be instructive to thosd' also, if there be 
any, who require to be informed what are the effects of Irrespon¬ 
sible power on individuals taken from jthc nation least likely to 
abuse it,—a nation in which tlic dislike to inflict, or to witness, 
or even to hear of human suffering, however deserved, or how¬ 
ever necessary, is often carried to an excess Avhich defeats its 
own object; a nation which often refuses to the law of man the 
power adequately to repress crime, and even strives to prevent 
the laws of nature from punishing idleness, improvidence, and 
vice. But the picture is too painful for our images. 

It is followed by his courtshij) of Julia a la mode de la 
Jamaique: the result is that they agree to meet at Cane 
Garden, Vernon’s estate on the northern side of the island, 
lying in a rich but unhealthy soil in a valley opening towards 
the sea. At Mount Edwards Vernon’s tJisk hsul been easy. 
He had found there an active vigilant despotism, under which, 
by the exercise of unscrupulous cruelty, the labourers had been 
lashed into as much diligence as man in a state of slavery can 
be forced to exert. lie liad only to blunt the stimulus of 
punishment, and to supply its place by that of rcAvard; and 
nearly the same amount of labour was obtained, though Avith 
, morq trouble and at greater exjjense. At Cane Garden also, he 
find^znismoftagement, but of a different kind. The vice here is 
not oppression but negligence. The good-natured indolent over¬ 
seer had smoked away his time to keep off, he said; the fever, and 
alloAved *hc slavcis to be half idle, the land to be half cultivated, 
and the buildings to be half inilnous. Much exertion is necc^ary 
to bring the estate into better order. 

^ None of the neighbouring proprietors resided; and their sub¬ 
stitutes, being all low vulgar men, Vernon had no society but Julia's, 
Though she would not formally take her place at the <linner-table, 
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yet slie’would stay in the room when there was nb oth^ white person 
present; and sometimes take a seat, wlien the desert was introduced. 
She never, however, made her appearance before a third ; not 

from any sense of degradation as to the lituation she iilled^for that 
situation, according to the notions in which she, had been brought 
up, was an honourable one; but solely from custom, and a feeling of 
inferiority, originating in colour — a feeling so inherent in all her 
class as to be acted upon Unconsciously. 

* Watching feyery glance of his eye, every movement of his counte- 
nance, she anticipate his wishes before he could speak themand, 
mixing familiari^ #it]i the most ardent* love, her heart and mind 
were wholly his. Vernon, in return, felt gratitude for her affection, 
and his self-love not a little flattered by finding himself the object of 
adoration to so ^pe a erea^re. And if these feelings did not amount 
to lovo, they so nearly resembled it that ho was himself deceived.** 

lie is attacked by the fever of the country, and owes liis 
life to the care and de^tion of Julia. As soon as he becomes 
convalescent the usual remedy of change of air and scene is 
prescribed. He makes a cniise, lands at [Porto Bello, crosses 
the Isthmus of Darien and gazes on the Pacific. On his return 
to Kingston, perfectly recovered, he dines with the Otways 
and meets the hcroitic, Emily Vivian, whose father. General 
Vivian, has arrived during his absence, to fill a jtaff ap])oint- 
inent, and brought out with him his wife and daughter. Emily 
Vivian, as we have already hinted, is a scenic character. She 
is paiiitcd as Elizabeth wished to be, \vithout any shades. She 
is 4lcscribed as possessing, and, to do justice to the author; we 
must add that she is made to exhibit, intelligence, taste, elegance, 
knowledge of the world, and high principles. She is a distant 
relation of Vernon’s, the intimate friend of his sister, and an 
acquaintance of his own, though a slight one, as she had just 
left school when he joined his regiment in Portugal about fiive 
years before the story begins. 

He accepts an invitation to form one of the general’s party at 
Spanish Town during the following week. 

* “ Ah Charles,” said Julia, as he almost unconsciously despribed 
hia new acquaintance, Ah Mr. Vernon, I fear you are going to fall 
in love with this lady! And then what will become of poor me! ” 

' “ Oh no,” answered Vernon, how can you^think so ? Do you 
not know, my dear Julia, that J toye you too w3l for.you to be in 
danger from a rival ?” ' ' ‘ 

^ Still, take care : I know you'love me now, but I am afi^aid that 
your affections are fickle. I snail always be afraid of your going to 
tbat^dy’s house.” ' “ 

' am very sorry to hear you say so, Julia, for I am engaged to 
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be’there a great deal during next week. We make a party together 
to Spwish Town, to the balls there.” 

‘ A smothered sigh was her only answer and he tried, but in vain, 
to remove her uneasiness. Perhaps his own mind was not in the best 
state for this purpose. Though it may sometimes flatter, it is on the 
whole generally teazing to be the object of jealousy, especially where 
it is felt to be. unfounded. Julia’s beauty, her affectionate tenderness 
of disposition, her sweetness of temper, and above all, perhaps, her 
warm attachment to him, gave her a hold which he thought no other 
woman could have on his affections. It was ^possible, he thought, 
that he could ever wish,to give her a rival; aniif Jhe could, every 
principle of gratitude must prevent his doing so. 

‘ Still he was sensible of much admiration of Miss Vivian, and a 
wish "to sec more of her; and both the adniiration and the wish were 
irritated by Julia’s imprudent expression of her fears. Absurd as he 
thought these fears were, still he saw tluit they would disturb the new 
source of pleasure which was opened to him,—a pleasure great any¬ 
where, but inestimable in the mental famine of Jamaica. 

‘ After a short mutual silence they retired, with loss agreeable feel¬ 
ings towards each other than they had felt since their first intimacy.’* 

The natural consequences follow. He becomes every day 
more and more in love with Emily, though resolving to be con¬ 
stant to Julia* The contest iu his mind is well described. We 
have heard this situation objected to as trite. It is certainly a 
common one. It has been painted by perhaps a hundred, perhaps 
a thousand novelists. But the mere commonness of a situation 
or of an event does not unfit it for fiction. What can be more 


common than love, except perhaps marriage? But no one 
objects to the one of them as a trite situation, or to the other as 
a trite event. The triteness wEich displeases is a state of things 
usual in fiction, but unusual in reality. Thus the nexus which 
Metastasio introduces into almost all his plots, — that of two 
friends in love with the same woman, and each magnanimously 
anxious to give her up to the other,—is striking the first time 
that the reader meets with it, bearable the second, and disgust¬ 
ing the tenth. So love at first sight is offensive in the Marivaux 
school, but not in Shakspcarc. We accept it in Shakspearc be¬ 
cause it occurs in his scenes as it occurs in real life, occasionally, 
but rarely. We object to it in Marivaux because he describes it 


as an ordinary occurrence, as the rule, instead of the exception. 
Now the situation of a man totiiid to one woman by gratitude 
and to another by love, under dQ 0 |r_ obligations to thc^, inferior 
and lull of high admiration for tK^^^perior object, hating him¬ 
self for his inconstancy to the one and despising himself for liis 
deceit to the other, is a situation more frequent in reality than 
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even in fiction, .and, like all other natural situations, is a fit sub¬ 
ject of representation. 

The Vivians pay to fever the usual tribute of new comers. 
On their convalescence Vernon recommends a visit to Mount 
Edwards. The physician supports him, and thither the party 

SO- 

After about a fortnight the rainy season begins. 

* “ What a gale of Avind it blows!” observed Emilj to Vernon, as 
they were sitting over^ their chess-table, after breakfast, four or five 
days after the h^vy rains had set in, 

‘‘‘ Oh, it is nothing,” said Vernon, (check to your queen); we 
are so high up here, and so exposed, tliat every blast of wind sounds 
to us as if it h^ double its real force. It is very cold though; the 
thermometer, I Ice, is only sixty-eight. I will put on another log.” 

^ “ Nay, but do look at that mango tree at the side of the garden, 
how it bends; and that date tree next it is wavering like a peacock’s 
feather to the wind, which seems to bloAV from all quarters at once, 
liook! Oh look, Vernon!” 

‘'The mango tree was at this instant torn up by the roots, whirled 
into the air, and carried out of sight. 

‘ “ My dearest Miss Vivian,” said Vernon, “ do not be so alarmed. 
It does indeed blow a gale; but this is a very substantial house, and 
has weathered many real West Indian hurricanes, even if this gale of 
wind should increase to one.” 

A hurricane, by God! Vernon,” said the general, entering the 
room in liis flannel dressing-gown, just as lie had been roused from 
his mid-day nap. 

“ ‘ Oh, general, general!” said Mrs. Vivian, running in also, “ what 
shall we do ? Old Juba tells me this is a liurricane. A real hurricane! 
We shall all be blown away, like the trees in the garden that I see 
flying into the air like so many large feathers.” 

‘ “ No be ’fraid massa,” said Ciesar, following; ‘‘ him hurricane 
for true, but me know hurricane worser dan dis no blow great house 
down. Him really ’trong 'tone house; no like for neger house—poor 
neger house all blow ’way.” 

‘ Fresh gusts of wind fast succeeded each other with increased 
violence. Soon not one of the beautiful trees in the garden was left 
standing; cedar, orange, apple, and all the larger trees being torn up 
by tlie roots, while the slender stems of the cocoa-nut, cabbage, and 
date trees were snapped off in tlie middle. 

‘ The party Avere next terrified by the Avails of the house which 
they were in, shaking and. cracking; and a genial rush towards the 
door took place. 

‘ Har^y had they gained the other wing of the house, Avhen that 
which they had just quitted, walls and all, gave way, though, as 
Caosar had observed, a most substantial building. The roof entire, 
without loss of a single shingle or beam, was carried up into the air, 
by the wind getting under it, and the walls fell in with a tremendous 
crash. 
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‘ The boards ’and beams of the two floorings were seen rushing 
through the air, knocking down all that came in contact with them. 
Little time, however, Avas left for observation, each successive blast 
roared louder and louder, and the remaining j)art of the house 
threatened every instant to crush its inhabitants. 

^ They stood for some seconds; the women in speccliless terror, 
and Vernon and the general in vain attempting to conceal their own 
alarm, while trying to moderate tliat of their companions. 

‘ Suddenly, the wind getting under the remaining part of the roof 
(since the fall of the wing totally unprotected), tore it up also, throwing 
down within the Avalls'tlie ceiling and some of the beams, but carry¬ 
ing away the greater part to a distance. 

‘ By one of the timbers Avhich fell within, Vernon was knocked 
down, not, however, so seriously hurt but that he rose immediately, 
and supported BIrs. Vivian (the general having hurried forward 
Emily) out of the ruins, expecting that the now unroofed walls would 
instantly fall in, 

^ As they gained the outer door they were in danger of being taken 
uflP their legs by the force of the wind, and liurled througli the air like 
the beams of the roof which were spinning round in the eddies of the 
Avind, 

* Coesar’a experience and presence of mind saved them from this 
fate, by pulling do\Vn the general and Emily Avith him, as they reached 
the door, and calling out to them, and to Vernon and Mrs. Vivian 
as they followed, — 

* “ Massa no try for walk, or wind bloAv 'trong carry massa ’way,— 
blow him into dc gulley! Blassa lie down crawl like for pickininny 
on de ground.” 

‘ And creeping on all-fours in this way, they took refuge in the 
kitchen,—alow, almost circular out-house built of stone; and barring 
the door against the blast, flattered themselves that tliey were secure. 
They were disappointed; for after they had Avitnessed (through the 
narrow loop-hole window) the blowing down of the coflee store, the 
overseer’s house, the ncighboui’ing negro-houses, and every possible 
place of refuge; not a tree standing,—beams, trees, branches, wooden 
shingles with large nails in them, flying about in every direction, 
carrying destruction to eveiy living thing they encountered,—the 
night coming on, the rain pouring in torrents, and the gale increasing, 
the kitchen gave way, injuring nearly all, more or less, but none 
severely. 

‘ As a last resource, and almost a forlorn one, the party next 
betook themselves to a cellar under the ruins of the Great House, 
endeavouring to hope, that if the walls fell in (and they heard stones 
dropping from them every InsUnt), the flooring above their heads 
might not be beaten in. * This chance, so feeble as scarcely to support 
a hope, afforded the only possibility of escape. 

* It was now six in the evening, and the night was setting in, 

* There was one sheltered corner where Mrs, Vivian, as the greatest 
invalid, was accommodated with a seat on an empty flour-barrel. 
Emily stood on a loose plank which Vernon contrived to fix against 
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the wall sufficiently high to raise her from the stream of water which 
ran through the cellar. 

‘ Vernon stood next to her, so near that as he leant his head 
against the wall, it almost touched liers. The rest of the party either 
stood leaning against the shaking walls, or paced up and down their 
narrow cell. Two were placed with their backs against the door 
to pr^ent the wind from bursting its bolts; this duty the men took 
by tums- 

‘ One of the servants, on taking refuge in the cellar, had brought 
with him a candle in a lantern: it was hung up in the driest corner, 
and threw a glimmering light over the room. 

‘ The countenances of all betrayed their feelings. The whites 
seemed most to dread being crushed to death ; while, in the negroes, 
their present siillerings, from cold, wet, and bruises, overpowered 
every other sensation. 

‘ Suddenly one of tlic walls of the lioupc above gave way before the 
blast, which luckily hurled the stones from, instead of upon, the 
cellar; but still a great part fell on the boarded flooring over their 
heads with a tremendous crash. All conceived that it was the fall of 
the whole house; it was followed by tlie scream of the women and 
children, and, as they supposed, the dying prayer of the men. 

* Vernon bent over the board on which Miss Vivian w'as Icanincr, 
threw his arm around her >vaist, and exclaimed, “We will die to¬ 
gether!” The substantial flooring, hoAvever, withstood the shock, 
and after the breathless pause of a few seconds, Kniily struggled from 
Vernon and freed herself. Both were too much agitated to speak, 
and the attention of every other person present w^s confined to his 
own suffering and danger. 

‘ “ Mr. Scott,” said Vernon in a low voice, “will you accompany 
me, and try to reach the mill-house, and sec if it is standing ? ” 

‘ “ I will; but I warn you of the risk,” 

* “ Never mind that, except on your own account. General —. 
Mrs. Vivian, good bye; Emily, if I never sec you more, sometimes 
think of me. Come, Scott,” ** 

They fail in this attempt to find a more secure refuge, but 
the hurricane gradually dies away during the niglit, and when 
the prisoners see the white dawn through the cliinks in the 
flooring over their heads, they can venture to leave the cellar. 

Wc pass to a moral storm, as vividly painted as the elemen¬ 
tary one. 

* Early the next morning, while Vernon was superintending the 

repairs, Emily walked beyond the garden, towards the road leading 
to Kingston. • 

^ All around her w'as desolation, yet notwithstanding licr fatigue, 
her .spirits never felt so buoyant, or her liopes so bright. It was 
certain that Vernon loved her, and she now found it certain too, 
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though she had before tried to disguise it to herself, that she loved 
him. 

^ Again and again, she retraced all that he had said, all that he 
had looked, on that eventful night. Every word, cveiy tone of his 
voice, still rung in her ear. The circumstances under which they 
stood, the subdued feeling, the calm tone in which he spoke, left her 
no doubt of his sincerity. She forgot the inconsistencies of his^rmer 
conduct; the delight which he had shown in her society, and his 
hesitation when circumstances seemed to call him to express it. Or 
if she recurred to them, it was only to contrast the happiness of her 
present certainty with the pain which she now allowed herself to 
confess that she had felt in her former doubts. It was not only the 
sunshiny prospect of her future life that delighted her, but she felt 
her own self-estimation raised by having obtained the affection of a 
man of sense and of education. 

‘ She thought of the delight of having her friend Harriet as a 
sister. She composed over and over in her mind the letter in which 
she should communicate it. She thought of her next meeting with 
Vernon, what he would say, and how she should answer iiim. Fifty 
times she varied the conversation that would take place, and always 
preferred tlie last. Wrapped in the delights of a reverie which no 
one enjoys more than once in a life, she reached at last the bank of 
the once rivulet, now a broad river, which ran across the gully 
beneath, and found herself with astonishment nearly a mile from the 
house. 

‘ Though a good deal sunk, the torrent seemed yet formidable; its 
yellow waters rolling down ti’unks of trees, which whirled and spun 
round in the eddies occasioned by their rapid motion. Just as 
she was turning buck, a negro, whom she thought that she recollected 
as having carried messages from Vernon to the general when in 
Kingston, appeared on the other side, armed with a long pole. She 
stopped to witness his attempt at crossing, which seemed attended 
with risk. The water was about breast high in the deepest part, but 
the rapidity of the current was so great, that none but a strong, 
active, and experienced man could keep his legs. If he fell he would 
be rolled over and over, and hurried down the stream, without a 
chance of saving himself. To tliesc dangers must be added that of 
being struck by the large rolling rocks and trunks of trees. 

‘ Steadying liiinself with liis pole, the negro encountered all, watch¬ 
ing for each rolling fragment of rock; sometimes leaping over it 
with his pole, sometimes running forward, or drawing backwards to 
avoid it. At length he reached the opposite side of the river. 

‘ “ Who are you ? ” asked Miss Vivian. 

‘ “ Me Vulcan.” 

* And where do you come from, Vulcan? whom do you belong 
to?” 

‘ Me belong to Massa Vernon, and me come from Kingston. 
Bring him paper from him wife.” 

‘ His wife! You must be mad! It cannot be Mr. Vernon you 
mean.” 
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‘ ** Yes, missis, me mean Massa Vernon for me massa. ]Me bring 
him paper from him wife, Miss Julia; one brown lady lib in Kingston. 
Massa liab him for wife long time.” 

‘ “ I cannot, I will not, believe this,” said Emily, thinking aloud. 

‘ “ Yes, missis, massa bab wife long time, and him good brown 
lady; no use poor negcr ill.” 

* Toiponfirm his story, at the doubt of which he felt indignant, he 
put into Miss Vivian’s hand an unwafered note, saying,—■ 

‘ “ Look, missis; here da paper.” 

‘ Emily just glanced her eye over the superscription; “ To Captain 

Charles Vernon, Mount Edwards,” written in unformed feminine 
characters. She gave back the letter to Vulcan, and turned towards 
the house, while he slowly followed, prevented by his ideas of respect 
from passing her. 

* At the door she perceived Vernon watching her approach. As 
he advanced, she returned his salutation in a tone which she attejupted 
to render easy, and which to a common observer would have seemed 
so, but which to him carried an indescribable appearance of emotion. 
Immediately afterwards he recognised Vulcan. 

* “Paper for you, massa,” said Vulcan. Vernons eye caught the 
well-known writing, and he instantly felt that Emily’s was fixed on 
him. He felt his face, Ids very lips turn white, aud his hand trembled 
so that he could scarcely take the letter, Emily looked at him for au 
instant, the bitterest perhaps in her whole life, and passed on.’ * 

Three days are passed among the ruins, during which Emily 
avoids any explanation, and Vernon does not venture to force 
one. At length the roads become passable, and the whole 
party return to Kingston. 

The conflict in Vernon’s mind destroys his health. He is 
advised to try a cooler climate, and embarks for Canada in a 
brig called the Flora. A storm scatters the convoy, and the 
Flora finds herself alone, and, as the captain conjectures, near 
the eastern point of Cuba. 

' At daybreak the following morning, a sailor was sent up to the 
mast-head to look out for land; but instead of this ho sung out, “A 
sail right aft!” llie breezes Avero very light, and the sail so far off 
that she could be seen only from the mast-head ; whatever she Avas, 
however, she Avas clearly gaining on them, and Avith this impression 
the captain descended, at seven o’clock, to breakfast, looking ominously 
serious. Vernon, still in his cot, at first heard the tidings of their 
being chased by a possible eiicmy Avith the indifference Avitli which 
be had treated the stonn the night before: this apathy the captain of 
the Flora mistook for a want of courage, and reascended to the deck, 
muttering something about “ a soldier.” 

‘ He Avas disagreeably interested in reconnoitring the strange sail, 
which now had A ery much gained on tliem, and, through a glass, Avas 
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clearly to be seen from the deck. She was a black schooner^ very 
broad in the beam, and, whether friend or foe, was crowding canvass. 
She was soon afterwards observed to wet her sails (which increases 
speed by making them hold more wind), and betrayed an anxiety to 
get up with the Flora, which strengthened, almost to a certainty, the 
captain’s suspicions of her being an enemy. The Flora then also 
wetted her sails, and threw some of her deck cargo overbodfc; but 
still the strange sail evidently neared her rapidly, and by ten o’clock 
was so close that an English flag could be discovered from her mizen ; 
she was prodigiously large for a schooner, and full of men, — two 
discoveries, neither of which pleased Captain Robins of the Flora. 
He descended again to the cabin, and asked Vernon, who was still 
lounging in his cot, " if he intended skulking there, or taking his post 
on deck ?” 

^ “ Skulking ! Captain Robins, what do you mean ? ” 

«Why, here is an American privateer very near close alongside 
of us ; but the Flora shan’t strike to licr till we have tried her can¬ 
non. Will you and your servant assist in defending the ship ?” 

*“Of course,” said Vernon, jumping out of his cot with more 
vivacity than he had felt since his illness; and in two minutes he 
sprang up the companion-steps, calling to Pompey to follow him. 

^Massa no top on deck,” said Pompey; ’pose buckra fight, den 
massa get killed.” 

' “ No, Pompey, we must both do our best: so do you take one of 
those cutlasses, and don’t tremble so if you can help it.” 

‘ He found all on deck prepared for action; six eight-pound car- 
ronades (three on each side) and a long twelve-pounder at the stern, 
were the whole of the Flora’s armament: these were immediately 
loaded, and the boarding netting fixed up. The crew were then each 
assigned to their stations. They consisted of the captain, mate, and 
boatswain, sixteen seamen, their passenger, and poor Pompey — an 
appalling inferiority to the privateer, who, from the crowded state of 
her deck, appeared to have at least a hundred men. 

‘ The seamen were all stationed at the guns, and Vernon and bis 
servant had each a musket given to them, while some boarding-pikes 
and cutlasses were brought out from the arm-chest, and placed ready 
for every one’s use in case the enemy attempted to board. These 
arrangements completed, the Flora’s crew awaited in anxious uncer¬ 
tainty the approach of the schooner. 

* Vernon stood at the stern, next the captain, and, after viewing 
her with the glass, observed, — 

^ An immense superiority of numbers she has, captain, if she 
prove an enemy.” 

' “ Yes, but she is much lower in the water than we are, and does 
not appear to carry any large guns.” 

‘ “ I can only discover two swivels on each side,” observed Ver¬ 
non, still looking through his glass, ‘^and one long gun, and that 
midships.” 

‘ Well, if we can keep her at long shots I don’t fear her; an»l if 
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we have the luck to hull her, we may sink her; or if we strike her 
rigging and masts, we may at any rate disable her so as to escape.” 

* “ And if she boards us ? ” 

* Why that, as she is so low, she will find a difficult job.” 

' " At any rate, captain, we will not give up while there is a hope.” 

' No, that is not my character. Jack ^bins has beat ^em off 
hefore^ow.” 

* “ Holloa, there! bring up the Union Jack, Williams; we will, at 
any rate, show our colours, and she may then favour us with a sight 
of her true ones.” 

^ The Union Jack was accordingly hoisted, and the schooner an¬ 
swered by pulling down her assumed English flag, and displaying in 
its place the stars and stripes of the United States of America, firing, 
at the same time, a shot at the Flora. 

‘ “ Yankees, by G—d!” exclaimed the captain; “put the helm up; 
we'll give 'em a broadside; — steady — now let fly into her, boys !” 
and a raking broadside from the Flora fully evinced her determina¬ 
tion to defend herself. But the range was miscalculated ; the shot 
passed over the schooner with little or no effect. The privateer ra¬ 
pidly came up, and, with true American ostentation, all the crew 
mounted on the rigging, or stood on their vessel's side, so as to show 
their immense superiority of numbers, giving three insulting cheers, 
and, hailing the Flora through a speaking-trumpet, desired her to 

Strike to the American privateer Washington/' The Flora's brave 
little crew gave three cheers in return, firing into her as an answer- 
The schooner's topsail halliards were cut away, and the sail dropped 
fiutt^ing on the deck. ITie privateer returned the fire instantly; the 
two^ips were soon within pistol-shot, and Vernon could not help in¬ 
stinctively wincing as he heard the grape-shot and musketry from 
the first fire of the privateer whiz about his ears. He found that it 
cured him most effectually, however, of any of the apathy which fever 
had left behind ; his blood warmed, and his spirits rose witli the dan¬ 
ger ; and he astonished the captain (who at first had thought meanly 
of his courage) by his activity and presence of mind. 

^ Broadside now succeeded broadside from the Flora, and volleys 
of musketry from the privateer. After this had continued for some 
minutes, the schooner running her bowsprit over the Floras quarter, 
indicated an immediate intention of boarding. About twenty ruffianly- 
looking fellows an instant after crowded up the narrow bowsprit of 
the privateer, covering it completely, brandishing their cutlasses, and, 
mixed with their pistol-shot, pouring forth a volley of curses on their 
adversaries. The Flora's crew seized each a boarding-pike, a cutlass, 
a musket, or an unfixed bayonet, and ran to the side of the ship 
where the attack was threatened. Vernon was amongst the foremost; 
and the foremost of the Americans, after damning his own heart and 
liver, and discharging a brace of pistols at Vernon, (one of the balls 
of which passed through his coat collar), swore he would give no 
quarter, but would make mince-meat of him, and heave him over- 
boai'd to feed the sharks. He was in the act of springing down on 
the Flora’s deck, when Vernon discharged his musket at him (he had 
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reserved his fire for this occasion), and felt strong pleasure at seeing 
him pitch head foremost into the sea. The two Americans next on 
the bowsprit made a similar attempt; but the first was pierced by a 
pike, as he was endeavouring to get over the boarding-netting; and 
the other, on reaching the deck, was cut down. The courage of those 
behind failed, and they sufiered the ships to part; but two of the 
Flora’s crew had now fallen, to rise nt> more, struck by the Allies of 
musketry; and Captain Robins, his mate, and four of the crew were 
so badly wounded, as to be compelled to leave the deck, leaving only 
the boatswain to command. Vernon also missed his servant Pompey 
from the reduced numbers on the deck; and feared that he was either 
killed or severely wounded. 

‘ The remainder of the crew, however, still kept up the contest. 
Some marksmen stationed at the privateer’s mast-head were employed 
in aiming at those whom they took for the commanders of the Flora’s 
crew, and especially at the helmsman — no one being able to retain 
this important post more than ten minutes before he was struck; but 
the next in turn regularly took his place, even without waiting to be 
called. 

^ Vernon was standing close to the rudder, taking aim at these 
marksmen in the enemy’s tops, when the man at the helm, mortally 
struck in the breast, fell against him, and threw him down under 
him. He was covered with blood, and, as he threw him off, and rising 
witnessed the convulsions of death distorting the man’s face, he felt 
shocked,^ even if fear had no part in his feelings. 

* The deck now presented a horrid scene, two thirds of the crew 
lying there either killed or wounded; and the quantity of blood spilt 
in so small a space, made it one continued pool, and so slippet^ that 
it was difiicult to avoid fulling. Vernon was once knocked down by 
either a splinter or a block falling on him; and afterwards the barrel 
of his musket turned off a ball, which, had it struck him, would have 
gone through his heart. 

‘ The privateer meanwhile finding that her fire had succeeded 
in thinning the numbers on the Flora’s deck, made a second attempt 
to board. Eight of the crew, the boatswain, and Vernon were all 
who remained unhurt and able to oppose them ; and the Americans, 
observing the small number of their opponents, crowded up their 
bowsprit, and leaped down on the Flora’s deck with great confidence. 
Vernon cut down the first boarder, shot another, and was engaged 
with the third, when a musket-ball struck him in the arm : his cut¬ 
lass dropped from his hand, and a blow on the head from the cutlass 
of his opponent laid him senseless at his feet, apparently dead. The 
small remainder of the Flora’s crew, finding opposition now hopeless, 
gave way, and jumping down the main-hatchway, left the deck to 
their conquerors.’* 

The scene now returns to Jamaica, where it left Julia, 
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parted, as she believed, for ever from the only being in the 
world whom she really loved. 

* A burst of tears and hysterical sobs alarmed Clara ns she sup¬ 
ported her mistress to her bed, sick in mind and body, and ill prepared 
for the anxieties which awaited her; and they followed in rapid 
succession* The gale of wind which scattered the convoy, disturbed 
her sleep, and shipwrecks and drowning men haunted her dreams.’ * 

Next come vague rumours, which no one can trace, of an 
action at sea. Some say that the Flora had been captured after 
a hard fight,—others, that she had been sunk; all is dishearten¬ 
ing aud uncertain. Then the Flora is retaken by an English 
cniiscr and brought into Port Poyal, and the more accurate 
intelligence is dreadful. That Vernon is wounded and a pri¬ 
soner is certain; but no one can tell more. Days of suspense 
become weeks, and still no further information is obtained. 

The same rumours reach Emily in a more authentic form. 
She meets at dinner at the Otways the captain of the frigate 
Avhich had retaken the Flora, and hears from him the stoiy of 
the action with the privateer, mixed with praise of Vernon’s 
gallantry. She finds herself very often calling to see her friend 
Margaret Otway — led there, as she apologises to herself, by 
the hope of being able to learn some tidings for Harriet Vernon, 

On one of these visits she is told that the ladies are out, but 
soon to return. She sits, and is turning over the sketches of ai^ 
album, when she hears a plaintive voice in the verandah asking 
for Mr. Otway; a servant answers that he will soon return ; 
and leaves the stranger leaning fur support against the jallousicd 
partition between the verandah and the drawing-room. » 

‘ She was well dressed, her tall figure wrapped in a shawl, whicli 
could not conceal that she would soon be a mother. Her face retained 
traces of great beauty, but emaciated, making her soft eyes seem 
preternaturally large. She trembled aud might have fallen but for 
the support against wliich she leaned. Emily rose and called for a 
servant, to desire him to offer the visitor a chair; but Sambo had 
disappeared and there was no bell, so she went out herself and invited 
the poor girl to come in and I’cst herself until Mr. Otway came in. 
“ Let me support you,” she said, for the stranger’s agitation seemed to 
increase at her presence; lean on me, and I will help you to the 
sofa, for you look very ill.” 

‘ But the object of her kindness shrank from the gentle am^ as if 
it would have enveloped her in the folds of a serpent. No, not 
this from you!” she exclaimed, shuddering as she extricated herself 
and sunk on the floor. 

^ Emily gazed for an instant at the unhappy creature. The^ truth 
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then flashed on her. It must be the writer of Vulcan’s letter. She, 
whom he had called his master^s wife, who now, broken-hearted mid 
fainting, lay on the floor at her feet. 

* Under other circumstances she might, perhaps, have recoiled 
from further contact. Now she felt only compassion. She placed a 
pillow from the sofa under Julia’s head, then filled a glass from the 
water jar standing in the window, sprinkled it on her face, and, as 
she revived, held the water to her lips. 

* “ Drink and you will better,” she said. “ Now let me raise you,” 
and, disregarding her faint resistance, she supported her to the sofa, 
loosened the string which impeded her breath, and spoke to her in a 
soft voice which pierced Julia’s heart like a sword- 

‘ Julia felt the superiority of the being who bent over her. The 
mind, which shone through Emily’s countenance, awed her weaker 
spirit. She felt that she was known, yet not despised : and this made 
her rival appear more than human. 

^ You are bettor now?” asked Emily. 

‘ “ Thank you — yes ; now leave me, clear lady, you are too good 
to wait on poor me. I came to ask if he liad been heard of; but oh! 
I shall never see him more ; and, now’that I have seen you, I know 
that it would be of no use. If my child survives me, be kind to it.” 

‘ “ Indeed you are strangely mistaken : Mr. Vernon is nothing to 
me, but an old family friend.” 

* “ You say so, and therefore you believe so- I know better. If 
you liad heard him in his ravings, as I did Avhen I watched by his 
bed in his last fever, you would not doubt his love. If I hoped to 
live, I could not tell you this; but I feel that my days will be few. 
Gocl bless you, and may you be happier than poor Julia.” 

‘ She took jVfiss Vivian’s hand, kissed it, and suffered herself to be 
assisted to the kittercen which was waiting for her. 

^ ‘‘You will pity me, and let me know,” she said to IMiss Vivian, 
who had accompanied her to the carriage, “ if you hear anytliing of 
him. Your servant Phebe will knoAV where to find me.” 

‘ Emily felt too much agitated to encounter the Otways, and she 
hastened home filled with compas.sion for a creature so young, so 
beautiful, so gentle, and so inexperienced,—a fair vessel wrecked on 
the quicksands of a vicious society.’* 

Further tidings arrive in the form of a set of bills drawn by 
Vernon, at Barcelona, in the Spanish Main. It is clear, that 
at the date of those bills he was living. The news comes op¬ 
portunely. 

‘ Julia's spints were soothed at a critical moment, for the day after¬ 
wards she gave birth to a daughter. But worn down by months of 
anxiety and ill-health, her recovery was slow. Her mother was with 
her, but she had always been harsh: there pever indeed was much 
sympathy or confidence between them : the tie was that of mere in¬ 
stinct. , Her own infant, a beautiful fair child, reminded her only of 
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its absent father; she grew more and more nervous and weak, and 
her life seemed to hang on a thread. Hope was gone : all that she 
valued or cared for hod vanished like a dream. Religion was to 
her a mere form. She had never been brought up to trust to its 
support. 

‘ Day followed day without change or comfort, until one morn¬ 
ing she was lying on the sofa where Vernon had parted from her. 
Her memory was recalling his last words and looks, as she pressed 
his child to her breast. Clara sat on a stool at her feet. Sud* 
denly Pompey entered the room, which was darkened to keep out 
the sun, so that he could not at first distinguish the inmates. Clara 
started up and asked if his master was with him. “No, Clara," he 
replied, recognising the voice. “ You neber see good Massa Vernon 
no more. Him dead. Me see him go out for light, and him killed; 
him neber come back.” 

^ A faint groan from the sofa did not reach his dull ear; but Clara 
shrieked out, “Oh Pompey, you kill poor missis,*’ as she raised Julia's 
head from the pillow on which it had fallen back. But it was all 
over. The loving gentle spirit had departed,’* 

Porapey had returned to Jamaica with Captain Robins and 
the rest of the wounded crew of the Flom; and from Captain 
Robins some accurate information is now obtained. The pri¬ 
vateer had captured a Dutch sloop, put into her his wounded 
prisoners, and sent them to Barcelona, then in the hands of the 
Patriots, but menaced with an attack by the Royalists. It was 
there that Vernon drew his bills on Jamaica. After waiting 
for some weeks, during which the less severely wounded men 
recovered, news of the approach of the Royalists came, and 
Vernon marched out with the whole garrison of Barcelona to 
repel them. Captain Robins added, that Vernon assured him 
that, if he lived, he should not be many days absent. For 
he intended merely to assist in defending the approach to the 
town. If the invasion succeeded, of course he must retreat 
with his own friends. If it were repelled, he $hould leave 
them to pursue their success. So far, and no further, he 
tliought his interference justified. 

After news of the success of the Patriots reached Barcelona, 
Captain Robins daily looked for hia return. But time passed on, 
and he heard all sorts of reports as to the fate of his passenger; 
that he bad been killed in action; that he had been taken prisoner; 
then another report was current, that he had deserted to the 
other side, and that a reward was offered for his apprehension. 

‘ “ I waited and waited,” said he to his employer, Mr.Otway, “and 
could hear nothing more. My belief is that the poor young gentleman 
hag: come to some untimely end: killed, inoBt probably, fighting where 
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he had no call. I saw how ready he was at that work when he fought 
beside me in my brig. So I chartered the droger which brought us 
here, and I brought that cowardly Pompey back with me. If Mr. 
Vernon is dead, some one I suppose will pay me for his passage.” ’ * 

The effects of Vernon’s death in mitigating Emily’s dis¬ 
approbation of his conduct are well imagined and well told. 
She does not long remain in Jamaica: her mother’s liealth fails, 
she carries her daughter home, and settles at Bath, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of her friend Harriet Vernon. Vernon was tenant in 
tail of liis property, with the reversion in a distant cousin. He 
had left England almost immediately after he succeeded to it, 
without waiting to go through the long ])rocess then necessary 
to bar an entailed estate. The property, therefore, supposing 
liim to be dead without lawful issue, had gone over, and his 
sister was almost pennyless. The Vivians themselves are ex¬ 
posed to a similar misfortune. On the peace the Jamaica staff 
is reduced. The general is recalled, and finds on his arrival 
that a great banking-house, in which his* whole fortune is in¬ 
vested, has stopped payment. He is not only without income 
except his pension, but in debt. A Captain Myers at Bath had 
been an old admirer of Emily’s. He bad sought her when she 
was an heiress and he was poor. Ts^ow he is Sir Frederick 
Myers, rich and titled, and he renews his advances. The 
mother warmly supports him; the fiither confesses that he alone 
stands between them and ruin. Emily cannot plead affections 
pledged to any living man. Sir Frederick is amiable, though 
frivolous. She accepts him, and the day,—-a distant one, as he 
has just lost an uncle, — is fixed. 

Wc have not, however, quite done AVith the American he¬ 
misphere. A short time beforerthe events which wc have just 
sketched, a set of happy-looking tourists were sitting after dinner 
In front of a large tent, near the falls of the Essequibo river. 
They consisted of Mr. 15., the Fiscal of Denierara, his wife and 
daughter, and two officers, INIajpr Alexander and Lieutenant 
Blagrave from the garrison, and their negro attendants, King, 
George, and Peter. The ladies sing. 

‘ “ Look there ! ” said Mrs, B., as soon as the song Avas finished, 

I would not interrupt you ; but who can those three savage-looking 
men be? don’t you see them? there, just behind that steep pointed 
rock over the falls. They are not Indians, for two of them liave long 
beards.” 

“ They must be a party of wood cutters,” answered Mr. B., “ but 
I did not think that they ever wandered so far up the river, and. 
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wild loolcing as they often are, I never saw any half so uncivilised as 
these ruffians/" 

' ^‘May they not be deserters?” said Major Alexander; “ the regi- 
mejit had some men missing a few months ago, who were supposed 
to have been drowned by the upsetting of a boat on the Demerara 
river. really think these must be the very men — two of them 
have a military carriage—I will go and examine tliem,” 

‘ And the three gentlemen, escorted by the two servants, advanced 
towards the uncouth looking strangers, who moved forward to meet 
them as soon as they perceived that they were seen. 

i As they approached, the appearance of the strangers became yet 
more suspicious; the beards of the two taller men had not been 
shaved for weeks, their clothes wei'e in rags, and one of them was 
barefooted. 

‘ The third was shorter, of a slight make, and had little or no 
beard. All looked wild, haggard, and exhausted, as if enduring both 
hunger, and fatigue: they came on boldly, however, and seemed to 
be. foreigners; for the oldest looking said something to one of his 
companions in a language which was not English or Dutch. Stand 
and surrender,” said Major Alexander, still believing that they were 
deserters. 

‘ “ Who are you ? ” asked tlie fiscal — have you a licence for 
wood-cutting ? ” 

‘ “ Somos Espanoles ? ” asked Lieut. Blagrave, proud of his accom¬ 
plishment as a linguist. 

‘ “ Tan till dere, you damn runaway rascals,” exclaimed black Capt. 
Peter, who had now got behind the intruders and was pointing lus 
gun at them. 

^ Thus accosted and menaced on all sides, the suspected men stood 
still, hut looking hardened and unabashed. Major Alexander, over¬ 
flowing with military zeal, was on the point of stepping forward to 
seize by the collar the foremost, who provoked him especially by the 
audacious way in which he cont^ued to store at him, when the man 
exclaimed Alexander I I did not quite recognise you at first — 
though I thought I knew your voice—how rejoiced I am to meet 
you here! 

' “ If you do know me, you might at least call me by my rank. I 
am Major Alexander: I don’t recollect you — but I fancy you will 
not rejoice that you have met with me —and yet—but it cannot be 
— were you ever at Eton, sir ? ” 

* “ Yes, Alexander, and your fag there; ten years have no doubt 
so changed the little boy, Vernon of the fourth form, who used to get 
your breakfast at Holts, that you could not recognise me—even were 
I more like my usual self;—you are less changed in appearance.'* 

Vernon’s history h^s already been brought down to the time 
when he marched out with the Patriot garrison of Barcelona 
to repel the Royalists. The Republican army took up its po- 
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sition at the mouth of the Boca Pass, which separates Venezuela 
from Cumana. After some days of anxiety, early one morning 
a horseman galloped hi to say that the Royalists were coming 
down in force; that they had driven in the Patriot" outposts, 
and when he last saw them, were about three miles from the 
Cumana entrance of the pass. The Patriots mustered tq meet 
them in the pass; and Vernon, with about 150 Indians under 
his command, was sent forward with oi'ders to ascend the higher 
ground on the left side of the Boca, endeavour to precede the 
main body and gall the enemy, and protect his own friends 
by firing down from the heights. He gains the cover of some 
palmetto trees, rising from the edge of a promontory, imme¬ 
diately over a reach in the pass. 

* Long and anxiously he looked down, but all was still and silent 
— no living combatant was to be seen, though the quick eye of Maoro 
discovered the bodies of three men and a mule lying close together, 
half covered by the waters of tlie river into wliich they had fallon, 
proving that some conflict had just taken place; but it was impossible 
to judge to which party these fallen soldiers had belonged, or whether 
the republicans were advancing or retreating. After a suspense of 
some minutes, which seemed to be hours, he heard a few dropping 
musket shots higher up the pass. 

* “ That must be the advanced guard of our friends,” said he to 
Maoro: “ they have passed us, and arc engaged with the first skit^ 
mishers of the royalists ; hut as yet they have encountered no nume¬ 
rous opponents. Hark! — still only single shots, and at intervals. 
Ha! that was a volley! now they are opposed by a larger force.” 

* Maoro did not reply, but listened attentively, and hearing sounds 
which Vernon’s duller ear could not detect, whispered — 

^ “ The soldiers are running back.” 

^ In a minute afterwards they saw a party of about thirty men, 
evidently in flight and disorder, runniug down the pass; and as they 
neared and turned the angle of the road where it wound round the 
base of the cliff on which he was standing, scaring away two block 
vultures, which rose slowly and reluctantly from the bodjes of the 
dead men or the mule, Vernon was grieved to recognise the fugitives 
as republicans, and some of the veiy troops which had marched out 
with him from Barcelona. 

‘ In a few seconds a small party of royalists followed, much scat¬ 
tered and in hot pursuit. As the chase passed rapidly by, some shots 
^vere fired down on them from Vernon’s Indians, without appearing 
to take any effect; and they rushed on, and were soon lost at a turn 
of the pass further down. For a few minutes all was again silent; 
then a sound of voices and the trampling of horses, and then a body 
of cavalry were seen slowly picking their way over the impediments 
of the road, as they wound their way down the pass; then followed 
long files of infantry, marching in a straggling, disorderly manner, 
with the relaxed step of tired men, and frequenUy falling out of their 
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ranks to drink of the stream which was flowing on beside them, and 
then limping along, in a sort of halfrrun, to, regain their places. This 
was eyidently the main body of the royalists.* 

‘Vernon could not doubt tha^ they would soon encounter bis friends, 
WB inu$t be advancing up the gorge; and that the struggle, when 
thejr met, must be short and decisive* Hemmed in by the cliffs on 
each Side, the shock of the meeting would resemble that of combatants 
in the lists of a t 9 prnament; and whichever side flrst flinched must 
be driven back in irretrievable defeat. He ordered his Indians to 
keep concealed, and not to throw away their small stock of ammuni¬ 
tion in a useless fire on the long lines of royalists who continued to 
struggle past below his ambush. Probably the Indians felt no desire 
to take an active part, and would joyfully have witnessed the destruc¬ 
tion of both parties. The fall of every White, whether royalist or 
patriot, was to them one tyrant removed. 

‘ Minutes passed on, and still there was no indication of the expected 
conflict. Nothing to be heard but the hum of voices from the long 
straggling column beneath, mixed with the brawling of* the stream, 
or tlic angry voice of some leader urging on his tired followers, and 
ordering them to close up their ranks- 

‘ Vernon’s suspense became intolerable, and he was on the point of 
withdrawing from his concealment and rejoining the patriots, when 
the booming sound of cannon shot was followed, in rapid succession, 
by the rattle of musketry, and the echoes of the narrow defile multi¬ 
plied the reports. 

‘ It soon became evident that the advance of the royalists had been 
arrested, for that portion of their column still within Vernon’s view 
first closed, and then seemed to be alternately swayed backwards or 
forwards, as the pressure from the front or rear rolled the masses to 
and fro, like a river meeting the tide. Kiderless horses now came gal¬ 
loping back from the front, breaking through the ranks, or plunging 
wildly into the river; the roar of the cannon sounded nearer and 
nearer ; the crisis of the combat was at hand, and Vernon directed 
his Indians to open fire, from the edge of the clift', on their opponents 
below.. 

‘ The ^stance was too far for any certain aim, but still the effect 
iVTBS too galling to be tamely borne; and he observed the royalists 
detach a party who clambered up the side of the ravine, where the 
brushwood afforded them fair cover from the shots of the Indians, to 
force him from his vantage ground, tlie possession of which was every 
instant becoming more important to whichever side could maintain it. 
A fierce effort ensued. The royalist leader led his men gallantly on, 
but they fought under immense disadvantages; they were picked off 
by the Indians while climbing up places where they could not find 
firm footing to return the fire, which was fast thinning their 
numbers. ^ 

i* Lopsdrrocks were rolled down on them; and arrows, and even 
stones, were discharged with fatal aim. Still their leader continued 
^^Asceiid^ clambering up under cover of bushes and rocks, and 
'^ing advantage of every inequality which the brow of tlie bank 
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presented, with a presence of raind and courage which compelled 
Vernon to feel interested for so galljint an opponent; and if.his fol¬ 
lowers had equalled their officer in .activity and courage, they would 
probably have,won the summit, and scattered their opponents. ^ 

* But this was not the case. Many men had fallen killed or wouhJiS, 
and still more had either stopped, crouching under the'protectioft of 
some rock'or Iiollow, or had retreated back to their rnam body^; and 
the royalist colonel, fOr such was Ins rank, found himself almost un.. 
supported on the top of the cliff. He was u hill, handsome man, 
about, forty years old; las figure thin, but showing great muscular 
strength. 

‘ The Indians rushed forward to attack, and Vernon to save him. 

‘ The royalist officer turned round to cheer on the soldiers, whom 
he hoped to find closely following Iiiin, but not one remained ; and he 
was s<iized at the same instant by two Indians, who wrested his sword 
from Ins hand, while Vernon called on him to surrender. 

* “ Never to rebels and savages! ” exclaimed the Spaniard, wrestling 
fiercely with his captors. 

‘ There was somctliing in the tone of his voice as he thus spokie 
which was familiar to Vernon’s ear. lie looked at him earnestly, 
and old recollections flashed on his mind. 

* “ flood God, Sanchez ! I cannot be mistaken : it is my old friend 
of Morillo’s army —my deliverer at IMalpartida de Caceres.” 

^ “ Yes,” said the Spaniard, sadly and reproachfully, “ that is ray 
name; and yours, sir, I should say was Vernon, You resemble a 
brave officer whom I remember well in tin; English army, then fight¬ 
ing as an ally in the royal cause. But surely you, sir, a leader of 
savages, and a partisan of rebels, cannot be the same person: my eyes 
are deceiving me.” 

‘ “ Yes, I am the same; and I will tell you how all this has hap¬ 
pened hereafter. Now you must remain my prisoner: farther efforts 
are in vain; my friends have won the day. Look below! observe 
how your ^ forces are breaking their ranks. Horses and men are in 
confusion, and see! there is the advance of the patriots.” 

‘ As he spoke the republicans made a halt, just after, the bend, 
where the road a little widened, opened ilivAv ranks, and forward 
and pointed three guns. They were discharged at the retreating 
masses of the royalists, and succeeded by a close fire of musketry. 

‘ For a minute or two nothing could be seen except the white 
smoke curling upwards, but a rushing sound of footsteps, accompanied 
by loud cheers and wild cries, told that the patriot forces were making 
a furious charge. When the veil of smoko rolled away, the royalists’ 
column was dispersed; the dead and the wounded alone remained, 
watched by a number of black vultures, who were totVering high in 
the sky, awaiting the coming feast; the rest had fled, and the repub¬ 
lican troops were hurrying on in pursuit.** 

According to the practice of that hateful war, Sanchez is con- 

— ■' __ _ . ... . ' 

• Vol. ii. p. 57. 
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demncd to be shot. Vernon asks the life of his friend, is 
refused, throws up his commission, and at night, with the assist¬ 
ance of his Indians, rescties the prisoner, and ^ey fly together 
t(;^ards the Oronoko. 

'We have not room for the story of their escape, and of their 
residence with an Indian tribe on the banks of the Iribi. It is 
graphically painted, and Is ornamented by one of the best cha¬ 
racters In the work—Carlos, a half-caste Indian, whom they 
take into their confidence, 

‘And now having restored Vernon to life, and got rid of the 
apparently insurmountable obstacle to his marriage with Emily, 
we refer the reader to the work itself for the means by which 
that marriage Is ultimately effected or prevented. 

Wc have said that the English characters are generally 
scenic; natural and consistent, but not individualised. Sir 
JVederick Myers is, perhaps, an exception, and so arc Mrs. 
Vivian and a Miss Fairfield, whom we have not introduced to 
the reader. The Transatlantic characters are individuals, pro¬ 
bably portraits. The Governor of Barcelona, — the priest with 
whom Vernon and Sanchez take refuge, and his niece,—the vil¬ 
lage authorities of St. Fernando and Aragu, — Xaltalma, and 
her Indians, — all start out from the canvass. 

But the character of most merit is Julia. She has the qua¬ 
lities that belong or ought to belong to the heroine of a tragedy. 
Virtues enough to interest the sympathy of the reader, iaiilts 
enough to lead him to acquiesce in her misfortunes. And the 
whole is so harmoniously drawm and coloured, her excellencies 
and her defects so run into one anotlier, that the reader is never 
startled by an unexpected contrast. He foresees where she 
will act well and where she will act ill; her misconduct never 
weakens his interest, and her merits never lead him to consider 
her as the victim of calamities totally undeserved, and therefore 
revolting. Her punishment may be excessive, though much lesvS 
so than that of Lucy of Lamraermoor or Amy Eobsart, but it 
is not shocking. 
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Art. IV. — 1. NSffociations relatives a la Succession d^JSspagne 
sous Louis XIV.; on Correspondances^ Mhnoiresj etActesDiph-- 
matiques^ concernant les Pretentions et FAvSnement de la Mdi- 
son de Bourbon au Trane d!Espagne^ accompagnh dun Texte 
Historique et precedes dune Introduction. Par M. MiCrNET. 
Tomes L—IV. 1835—42. 

2. Letters of William IIL and Louis XIV.^ and of their Mi¬ 
nisters. Extracted from the Archives of France and Eng¬ 
land, and from Family Papers. Edited by P. Grimblot. 

2 vols, 1848. 

\\r ® that among the consequences of the Revolution of 

^ 1848, we shall not have to include the abandonment of the 

great historical undertaking of M. Mignet, which we have named 
at the head of this article. It forms one of the scries known as 
the ^ A]‘chivcs de France the publication of which was set on 
foot by M. Guizot when he held the Ministry of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. Its conception was, doubtless, recommended to the 
Royalty of July, as an engine for familiarising to the public 
mind that revival of Family policy in Spain, which the late 
dynasty contemplated so long ago, which was so perscvcringly 
followed xtp, and which, at the opening of the last year, 
seemed nearer than ever to a prosperous consummation. But 
thi purely historical interest of the Spanish Succession in the 
last century, docs not require the adventitious support of co¬ 
temporary politics. The age of Louis XIV., after every allow¬ 
ance for its corrupting accessories, is one of w hich European 
civilisation is fairly proud; and among its best literary me¬ 
morials we may place this elaborate exposition of its diplomahy. 
M. Mignet had proposed to give a full history of the negotia¬ 
tions that cither directly or indirectly bore on the claims of 
Louis XIV. to the throne of Spain. At present he has not^ 
advanced beyond the Peace of Nimeguen, in 1679. 

M. Griinblot, again, has given us selections from the corre¬ 
spondence between the French and English Governments during 
the attempted arrangement of this question by the Partition 
Treaties of 1698 and 1700. The literary value of this work, 
also, is very great. Though its contents may not substantially 
vary the judgments which an attentive reader might have 
formed from the materials already published^' in the Hajfdwicke 
and other collections, yet it abounds in new and interesting 
particulars. While it has the immense advantage of pre- • 
senting for the first time, in an accessible and popular formj a > 
mass of documents which will enable every one to appreciate 
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tlie national importance of the interests involved in that great 
question, the gallantry with which William IIL confronted 
the vast resources and the disciplined intelligence at the com¬ 
mand of Louis XIV., and also (we gi'ieve to add) the indifference 
and ingratitude with -which the English people requited their 
Great Deliverer. 

We should not forget to remind our readers that M. Grimblot 
is a forcignei’, publishing in what is to him a foreign language. 
But he has introduced the collection by a preface, wu'ittcn in 
a style singularly correct and easy. It retains something of that 
picturesque antithesis and aptitude for generalisation Avhich form 
so attractive a peculiarity in contemporary French literature; 
but its idiomatic accuracy would not discredit any English 
writer, nor need we expect to find in any a justcr appreciation 
of the most important points in English history, 
vv. The greater part of the materials now first published by him, 
are drawn from three different sources. Wc have, fii'st, tlic 
correspondence betAveen Ijouis XIV. and Marshal Boufflers, 
which preceded the Peace of liyswlck, and in which it was long 
supposed that the first idea of the Partition Treaty had been 
broached. The Bcntinck family have placed in M. Grimblot’s 
hands the confidential correspondence that ptisscd between Wil¬ 
liam IIL and tbeir ancestor, the Earl of Portland; and no one 
can peruse these letters Avitlioiit heartily sharing the editor’s 
regret that such a thorough justification of an eminent public 
servant should have been suffered to remain so long unknown. 
We have, finally, the letters, (originally translated from the 
Dutch by Sir James Mackintosh,) Avhich passed between Wil¬ 
liam IIL and the Pensionary Ileinsius. 

before we proceed to a separate examination of the ]ieriod to 
which these documents refer, we must quote the following 
admirable estimate of Louis XIV’s diplomatic compositions, 
with the addition of M. Grimblot’a feeling and dignified allusion 
to the very different fate, which in our own day has waited on 
an attempt to imitate his policy. 

‘ They (William Ill.’s correspondence) lose tlirougliout by tljo 
side of the grand, brilliant, and glowing style of the despatches of 
Louis XiV. It is the imposing grandeur of Versailles in contrast 
with the meaner edifices of Kensington or l-oo. In reading these 
lengthened despatches with their flowing periods, elaborate expo¬ 
sitions, and inexhaustible meaning, wc are involuntarily reminded of 
^ossuet. It must not be thought that these StatCPapcrs were the 
composition of a secretary. Written by Torcy from notes taken in 
council, and carefully corrected by Louis XIV. as they Avere read to 
him,'they bear the mark of his singular genius for grandeur and 
eclat. To be convinced that to him alone is the merit of their pro- 
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duction to be attributed, it will be sufficient to compare them with 
the despatclies written by Torcy in liis own name, or even with his 
Memoirs; although it must be admitted that all secretaries would 
not have succeeded so well in conveying the thoughts of their mastei's. 
But it was in some degree the language of the period. The de¬ 
spatches of Tallard, Ilarcourt, and Villars arc hardly inferior in style 
to those of Louis XIV., yet they were all military men, but scantily 
educated. May we not say, -with M. Cousin, “ Tout esl grand dan^ 

un grand siccle 

‘ But if we pass from the style to the kernel of the thought, the 

superiority ceases to be on the side of I^uis XIV, In all their 

ruggedness the letters of William 111. have a stamp of honesty which 

we might seek in vain in the grander despatches of his rival. It is 

the same with the proceedings of both. 

% % % % 

Frenchman though I be, I look upon AVilliam III. as one of the 
greatest characters in history ; and I willingly say with Mr. ITallam, 
that “ a high regard for the memory of William III. may justly be 

reckoned one of the tests by which genuine AVhiggisni, as opjmsed 

both to I'cry and Kepnblicnn principles, bas always been recog- 
“ nised.*’ AV'as it not he, in l‘act, that accomplished the llcvolutioii of 
1688 ? And this Kevolution, ■what was it but the triumph of those 
principles, which, in the language of our day, arc styled Liberal, 
over those of absolute monarchy — the great cause, whose brilliancy 
is at times eclipsed, but cannot be extinguished —which under different 
names, is debated in every land — which, if it nuipt be said, has been 
triumphed over but yesterday in France, and on which I had fixed 
all my hopes and thoughts for the welfare of my country. Time was 
when \vo were wont lo say, that since Franco had had the misfortune 
to have her Stuarts, Providence had provided for her a William of 
Orange, in a prince whose calamities I deplore too deeply to feel at 
liberty to condemn him. I only regret that he had too much before 
hia eyes the memory of his ancestor — rather than that of the great 
man whose career presents to the gaze of posterity a far different 
grandeur from the miserable satisfaction of placing a duke of Anjou 
on the throne of Spain.’ {Grimblot^ i. xi.) 

We ai'c surprised that no English -wunter should have thought 
of analysing, in its iiill dcvclopnient, the controversy that Avas 
interrupted, rather than closed, by the l^eace of Utrecht. Of 
course no Englishman Avould have had the same command as 
M, Mlgngt of the French State Paper OflSce; but the materials 
that already existed in the published correspondence and authen¬ 
tic mcpioirs of such^statesmen as D’Estrades, Torcy, Temple, 
Villars, might have been compressed and generalised into what 
the Germans a monogrophie on this subject; and might thus 
have given form and method to the fragments of negotiations 
■which are scattered up and down the pages of Hume and Lingard; 
and might have ended with that systematic examination of the 
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Treaties of 1713, in which Lord Mahon’s work on the Spanish 
Succession is so provokingly deficient. For the question has 
as essentially an English as a French or European interest. 
Through the whole period that elapsed from the Restoration 
to the accession of the House of Hanover — while tire fortunes 
of England were still trembling between absolutism and con¬ 
stitutional government—our foreign relations, and especially 
those which regarded the Spanish Succession, constituted our 
point of contact with Catholic and Monarchical France on 
the one hand, and on %he other with the invigorating sym¬ 
pathies of a free and Protestant Commonwealth in Holland. 
They associated us to the old traditional policy — a policy to 
which even Charles I. was true — which absolutely prohibited 
the establishment of a French viceroy at Antwerp or Ostend; 
which revived for a moment, when Sir William Temple 
achieved, in the Trijde Alliance of 1668, the one creditable 
aot of Stuart diplomacy ; and which was illustrated by the genius 
and heroism called forth in the great war of 1702. All the 
later princes and statesmen whom English history has empha¬ 
tically and deliberately convicted of treason to the fundamental 
principles of our free monarchy — Charles II., the Cabal 
ministry, James II., Queen Anne, BoHngbrokc,—all were false 
to us especially in the matter of France and Spain. All 
the names which should be graven on English hearts, and for 
ever ‘frequent in our mouths,’ the republican opposition to 
Charles II., the Whig leaders of the Revolution, William ITL, 
Marlborough, and Somem, are now chiefly remembered in con¬ 
nexion with their brave struggle to prevent a disturbance of the 
European balance, and to arrest the territorial extension and 
diplomatic preponderance of France. AVith Louis XIV., again, 
the Spanish Succession was the great business of his reign. It 
coincides almost exactly with the limits of his European su¬ 
premacy. The Peace of the Pyrenees was the first public act in 
which he jjersonally intervened: and the last great event of his 
life was the Treaty of Utrecht, by which the Maritime Powers 
recognised his grandson as King of Spain. Wc propose taking 
advantage of the two works before us to sketch some of the 
main negotiations which, from 1660 — the year of the English 
Restoration, and of Louis XIV.’s marriage with Maria Theresa 
of Spain — attended the development of this question till its 
settlement at Utrecht in 1713; — one year before the accession 
of the House of Hanover, and about two years and a half before 
the ^ath of Louis XIV. 

It may be as well to state clearly the nature of his claims to 
Spain. Louis XIV. was, by the Spanish law of succession, iu 
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right of his wife, the direct heir to Cliarlcs IL M. Mignet has 
shown, with, we think, needless pains, that the Salic law never 
existed in Spain. We are not aware, indeed, that any 
such ground of exclusion was ever pleaded against the Bourbon 
line: nor was it probable that such would be the case; For 
the competing houses of Austria, Bavaria, and Savoy, all, 
equally with France, derived their claim through females— the 
two former from a younger sister of Maria Theresa, the French 
Queen; the latter from Catherine, the great aunt of that 
princess. But Maria Theresa’s claim was bai'red by a Renun¬ 
ciation, executed on licr marriage in 1660, of all her rights to the 
succession; and the whole question turns on the validity of 
this act. 

In the original draft of the treaty, Maria Theresa absolutely 
and unconditionally renounced all her right to any part of the 
Spanish inheritance. In the treaty, as actually signed. Cardinal 
Mazarin contrived that she should renounce it * moj/ennant^ 
(in consideration of) the dowry which Don Louis dc llaro had 
stipulated should be paid by the Spanish Government. It was 
agreed, by France, that Maria Theresa should renew her renun¬ 
ciation immediately after her marriage. That renunciation, how'- 
ever, originally made on the 2d of June, 1660, was never re¬ 
newed. On the other hand, it had been stipulated that the dowry 
should be paid in three instalments — the first immediately 
after the celebration of the marriage. But not one of these in¬ 
stalments was ever paid. Louis was careful to insist on this 
failure on the part of Spain; and to contrast it with his own 
exact observance of similar pecuniary engagements. Each 
party ultimately tried to throw ou the other the odium of being 
the first to break the treaty; but, on a strict interpretation, 
Louis seems to have had the best of this dispute. Subsequently 
to the Peace of the Pyrenees, he certainly j)rocured the ratifica¬ 
tion of the renunciation in several of the French Parliaments: 
while it docs not appear that Spain took a single step to per¬ 
form her part; content to rely on the general accidents of the 
public temper, and, in the nervous language of Bolingbroke, 
‘ to sue for empire, in forma pauperis, at the gates of every 
^ court iu Europe.’ The real answer to Louis’s claims, however, 
was that other Powers beside Spain, were interested that her 
provinces should not become the appanage of a French prince; 
and that all the^reat states of Europe had openly accepted the 
renunciation as a bona fide guarantee. Louis, indeed, is proved 
to have felt this, by the very pains he took, first, to familiarise 
the English and Dutch statesmen with the idea that the renun¬ 
ciation was originally invalid; and next, to forbid Colbert de 
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Ci'oissy’s allowing any express ratification of the Pyrenean 
Treaty to be inserted in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1608. 

T1 lese claims, however, were not put forward in their entirety 
till the death of Charles 11. in 1700. It was on tlie death of 
Philip IV., the father of that prince, in 1665, that Louis asserted 
what are known as the Rights of the Devolution. These are 
chiefly founded, of course, on the general invalidity of the re¬ 
nunciation; but they rest also on other gi'ounds; and consti¬ 
tute, we do not hesitate to say, tlic most shameless and flagrant 
assumption of right to bo found in tlio whole history of European 
usurpations. 

It seems that by a local custom of Inheritance that prevailed 
among the people of llrabant, the daughters of a first marriage 
excluded the issue male of a second. This rule Louis XIV. 
pro])oscd to apply to the descent, not of private property, but of 
cn^pire and royal authority. In right of his wife, Maria 
Theresa, the only child of her father’s first wife, he accord¬ 
ingly laid claim, on the death of Philip IV., to certain portions 
of the Spanish Netherlands. It would have been a case pre¬ 
cisely parallel if, on the death of King George III., his sons had 
proposed to partition Kent into little principalities—on the plea 
that by the custom of gavcl-klnd the private property of in¬ 
testates in that locality was divided among their children ! AVe 
should remark, however, that Louis XIV. was at tliat moment 
reigning over Brittany in virtue of the Salic law, thougli that 
province had come through females to the House of Valois; 
and that there the laws, not of private descent, but of so¬ 
vereign succession, had of course been altered, and exercised in 
conformity with the general law of Prance. It Is to be observed, 
also, that the ambitious prince, who here asserted the immuta¬ 
bility of laws regulating succession, himself supported his gmnd- 
son in introducing the Salic law into Spain, and personally con- 
firin’cd the arbitrary limitations of the Treaty of Utrecht. Nor 
was it ever pretended that the Pleinish provinces themselves 
should again descend among the children of Louis XIV. on 
any such principle as that now promulg:itcd by him; or that the 
Salic law, in all its strictness, was not to replace the momentary 
revival of this obsolete custom. 

Extravagant as these pretensions of Louis XIV. must now 
appear, wc shall have but an inadequate conception of the 
advantages which tempted him to their assertion, -'without a 
glance at the contrast of his position with that of the rest of 
Europe at tlie time. An interval of repose had followed the 
troubles of the Fronde. Jt gave him leisure for recruiting his 
army, for organising his finances, for surrounding himself with 
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such ministers as Colbert and Lionnc. Above all, by a steady, 
conscientious application to the routine of business and ordinary 
oflBcial life, lie had taken care to ensure his own complete inde¬ 
pendence of his nominal subordinates, and to show himself (if 
•we may borrow a phrase of Mr. D’Isracli’s) cijually great as fi 
Minister and a King. 

Before him, on the other hand, Kuropc lay crushed and 
bleeding, from the long struggle of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Nowhere but in France was there unity of council or energy of 
action. The cabals which followed the Kestoration in England, 
and the wrong-headed opposition which the Orange party in 
Holland had kejit up against De Witt’s government, imposed on 
both those states the necessity of a humble and unanibitioua 
diplomacy. Sweden was bound to France by the recollections 
of the late war, and by gratitude for the care with whicli jNIazarin 
liad protected her at Osnaburgh. Spain had exhausted the pro¬ 
duce of her American mines by the lavish profusion of her 
military establishments, in the Peninsula, in the Netherlands, in 
Ital}’, and in Franchc Comte. Her population, too, had suf¬ 
fered an alarming diminution by the expulsion of the Moors; 
and the etiunlly pernicious stream of emigration that flowed to 
Mexico and Peru. 

Neither Spain nor Germany were likely to disturb the 
prospects of French supremacy in Europe. But Lionne, a mU 
iiister whom nothing but his master’s prominent individuality 
prevented from occupying a station in French history as im¬ 
posing as that of Richelieu and Mazarin, saw at once that the 
main impediment to his dynastic policy would lie in the possible 
union of Spain or Austria with those Protestant Powcrsj'whose 
governments might now and then acquiesce in French aggran¬ 
disement, but whose people had no feeling but that of rooted 
antipathy for French priests, French diplomatists, Fi'ench cour¬ 
tiers, and French mistresses. There were, also, English and 
Dutch statesmen to discern that the only security for European 
peace and law lay in rallying the Protestant party against 
France; and in urging upon Catholics and Protestants alike, 
the abandonment of the commercial and religious jealousies 
which the llestomtion had inherited from Cromwell’s govern¬ 
ment. There was much vacillation in the conduct, and many 
difficulties in thc^ath, of these statesmen: But they succeeded 
at last in indoctiTnating the English people with this principle. 
It alone j)rcventcd the reduction of this country to the rank of 
a second-rate power; and we firmly believe that wc owe to 
William and Temple, not only the security that enabled Wal¬ 
pole to consolidate our constitutional throne, and the traditions 
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which, after descending from Chatham to Charles Fox, were 
embraced by the younger Pitt in his wisest and calmest years, 
but also no small portion of the strength which carried us through 
the exhausting conflict with Napoleon. 

The first attempt made by Louis XIV. to put in force hl^ 
claims is well known to students of the Negodations d'Estrades; 
but we believe that before M. Mignet, no one had given a sepa¬ 
rate and authentic narrative of its progress. The Dutch 
Republic, to which Count d’P]strades was accredited, was re¬ 
covering its strength under the pacific administration of the 
Grand Pensionary De Witt; and proposals were soon on foot 
for advancing the north-eastern frontier of France, as one 
among the conditions of a close alliance between the two 
countries. It had long been a favourite scheme with Dutch 
statesmen to strengthen themselves by a partition of the Belgian 
provinces with some powerful neighbour- In 1632, Charles I. 
of England had received similar offers from certain Belgian mal¬ 
contents. It had been contemplated by Richelieu in the Gallo- 
Dutch alliance of 1635 ; and Mazarin had directed his plenipo¬ 
tentiaries at Munster to treat with Spain for a modification of 
the same plan, on condition of his withdrawing the French 
troops from Rousillon and Catalonia. Many circumstances con¬ 
tributed at this time to drive Holland into the French alliance. 
The quarrel with Spain was still too recent to admit of cordial 
co-operation against any but a very obvious danger. The ad¬ 
herents of the House of Orange, who formed the permanent 
Opposition to De Witt, wei’c habitually disposed to lean on 
England; and our envoy. Sir George Downing, though un¬ 
doubtedly a man of singular ability, had the bad judgment 
to enter into cabals against a- government which he supposed 
accessible to French sympathies; till he ended by adding the 
certainty of private, to the possibility of public, animosity. 
Louis eagerly seized the opportunity to offer his dangerous pro¬ 
tection ; and heartily entering into De Wittes views, proposed 
an active concert, to take place on the death of Philip IV. 
D’Estrades was commissioned cautiously to insinuate, and 
gradually to develop, the Devolution claims; but, fortunately for 
Jiis country and his fame, De Witt began to take alarm, and to 
retreat from so embarrassing an intimacy. The project, which at 
one time had seemed on the point of conclus&n, was forthwith 
dropped; and, though the understanding between France and 
Holl^d remained unimpaired, Louis was compelled to postpone 
the ^prosecution of his claim, till the crisis which the death of 
Philip IV. would inevitably bring about. 

It did not arrive till four years after. The inglorious reign of 
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Philip IV. ended in 1665; but the King of France was at that 
time engaged in the First Dutch War against England, and he 
did not choose, before peace was concluded, to alarm his allies in 
Holland with au application for their assistance. Philip’s whole 
life had been a succession of defeat, insult, deception, and mortifi¬ 
cation. While France was growing in unity, in wealth, and in 
diplomatic influence, the vast fabric of the Spanish empire was 
silently sinking, under the joint influence of foreign aggression 
and internal disease. Round every branch of the public service, 
round almost every public. man, there was perscveringly woven 
the insidious web of French intrigue. The diplomacy, even of 
Absolutist France, may be searched in vain for any parallel to the 
elaborate treachery which was now employed to precipitate the 
disruption of the monarchy. Cabals were industriously fomented 
in the Belgian towns; sham negotiations were set on foot; and 
ofllers of French protection were shamelessly paraded, with the 
view of nipping every project that held out a chance of restoring 
peace to the Peninsula. The seed could not have been sown on a 
more favourable soil. Even in 1668, when the war of the Devo¬ 
lution was at its height, the Spanish dowagers at Brussels never 
ceased to marvel how a King who had married an Infanta coidd 
behave so harshly to them ; and the consciousness of the grandees 
that only two precarious and unhealthy lives stood in the way of 
Louis XIV., made them unwilling to scrutinise too jealously 
the proceedings of an ambassador who might soon be the repre¬ 
sentative of their own sovereign. 

The Peace of Breda (1667) brought with it the coveted oppor¬ 
tunity ; and French troops instantly moved into Flanders in sup¬ 
port of the claims which, according to the Devolution theory, the 
death of Philip IV. had opened to Louis in these provinces. At 
once the Spanish court awoke from its sleep, to learn that at Lis¬ 
bon, too, French diplomacy had achieved its usual triumph; that 
the patience which had laboured for such a consummation, through 
seven tedious years, was only equalled by the masterly decision 
which now hurried these intrigues to their close; that the Abb6 
St. Remain had succeeded in negotiating tm oflensivc and de¬ 
fensive alliance between Portugal and Louis XIV.—the Prince 
who had sworn at the Peace of the Pyrenees to give no assist¬ 
ance, direct or indirect, to Portugal, and whose energies were 
now to be devoted to the task of keeping Austria, by threats 
and bribes, tp a distorted and exaggerated observance of similar 
clauses in the Treaty of Munster. 

The shock of the French arms vibrated through Europe. 
Bavaria and Brandenburgh, even Poland and Sweden, were 
alarmed, and the diplomacy which had in some sort prepared the 
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various courts for the present movement was again exerted to 
prevent their uniting to oppose it. We wish that it were in 
our power to follow M. Mignct through the steps by Avhich 
M. Gravel, atliatisbon, won over the diet to refuse its guarantee 
to the Spanish fiefs of the Empire ; Avhilc M. de Gremonville, at 
once the ablest and most unscrupulous negotiator of his day, 
succeeded in alternately bribing and bullying the government 
of Vienna, first into a toleration of the French policy, and next 
into an eventual treaty for the partition of the Spanish domin¬ 
ions. But the surpassing interest which attaches to the con¬ 
cluding stages of this drama forbids our pausing. On England 
and Holland, as Lionne had long ago foreseen, the present 
deliverance of Spain was to depend. 

M. de Ruvigny had been despatched to secure the co-opera¬ 
tion of Charles II. by the bait of the Spanish AVest Indies. 
But Clarendon, on avIjosc personal influence and friendship the 
French envoy had relied, Avas falling from power, before a 
furious attack, in Avhich the republican Opposition and the most 
infamous dependants of the Stuart family had combined. The 
French aUlaucc had always been favoured by the old Cavalier 
party ^ and it Avas about to suffer from the unpopularity of their 
chief. Several of the ncAV ministers had also been drawn off 
from France, by the relations Avhich they kept up with the anti- 
monarchical sections of Parliament. Buckingham had coqueted 
Avith the Presbyterians; Arlington had married Mademoiselle 
Bevarwaert, a Dutch lady, and had once served as ambassador in 
Spain. By a fortunate chance, this important crisis found, in Sir 
William Temple, a man Avho had already read and thought much 
on the importance of strengthening Holland and Belgium, as a 
bulAvark for central Europe. Everything, indeed, seems to have 
rested on his personal activitj^ and resolution. For, the weak and 
extravagant Charles IT. Avas to all appearance on the point of 
yielding to the subjection in which he Avas held by the lofty 
capacity of Houis. But Temple alloAved no time for tergiversa¬ 
tion. Dc Witt, on the other hand, Avas as eager to break through 
the meshes in Avhich D’EstracIcs had involved him. The Triple 
Alliance was completed by the accession of SAveden to the tAvo 
other Protestant PoAvers; and Louis Avas forced to remain satis¬ 
fied with a eomparatively trifling advance of his north-eastern 
frontier, leaving to Spain Franche ComtC and what remained of 
Belgium. 

The Spanish Suecession was not again seriously agitated 
for more than thirty years. I'hc interval had .swept aAvay 
nearly an entire generation. Except AVilliam III. and Louis 
XIV.» scarcely one among the soldiers and statesmen of. the 
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seventeenth century survived to carry this question to its close 
in the eighteenth. D’Estrades was gone; and Lionnc and 
Turenne. Do Witt liad perished by the madness of a ferocious 
mob; and Temple, far from diplomatic strife, was dragging 
out his last years in sickness and dbmcstic sorrow. Nor had 
time made less havoc of national interests than among public 
men. In 1672 the storm of French arms broke over Holland ; 
and, by 1689, the aggressions of the Chambres de Reunion had 
roused all Europe to resist the aggrandisement of France by 
conquest in time of peace. Providentially the English Revolu¬ 
tion was already consummated; and this time our weight was 
thrown finnly into the Protestant scale. 

M. Grimblot’s book, of which wc shall now avail ourselves, 
opens with the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697. It has been said 
(but the reverse is proved by this publication), that even during 
the conferences that preceded it. Marshal BouflBers and Lord 
Portland had discussed the possibility of peacefully settling the 
rival claims to Spain. The proposals afterwards made were, as 
is well known, frustrated for a time by the death of the Elec¬ 
toral Prince of Bavaria, for whom the bulk of the succession 
was designed; but they finally terminated in the arrangement 
known as the Second Partition Treaty: by which it was pro¬ 
vided, that on the death of Chaidcs II. without issue, the Italian 
provinces were to go to the Dauphin; wliilc the Archduke Charles, 
second son of the Emperor Leopold, was to have Spain, the 
Indies, and the Netherlands. 

This scheme was, for some time, one of the most unpopular 
on record. It was a jyis'-aller; and an unsuccessful one. Its 
execution would have secured to France advantages Avhlch 
she had solemnly renounced ; and yet by its failure we were both 
duped and injured. In either cjise we alienated an ancient 
ally; and we became the instruments of aggrandising a Power, 
with which we had just ceased to wage an expensive and un¬ 
profitable contest. But Lord Bolingbroke, by far the ablest an¬ 
tagonist of the Partition Treaty, declared, long afterwards, tliat 
there was absolutely no other course to take, — and we believe 
that every reader of M. GriAblot’s book will now be ^f the same 
opinion. The good faith of the French King was indeed but a 
poor reliance; yet It was better to trust to that, than to allow. 
France to take unopposed possession of the empire of Charles 11. 
To the only other alternative, — that of anticipating the War 
of the Succession, by concluding a Partition Treaty with 
Austria and Holland, and preparing such a force as might cora- 
pfel Louis to recede from his prey— there Were two insuperable 
objections. ThO first lay-in the dispositions of the Austrian 
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court Of the second, we must make -the humiliating avowal, 
that it lay in the temper of the English nation, and the House of 
Commons. A few years later, we nobly redeemed our error; 
but at this time, the perseverance of a despotic monarch had 
fairly beaten that of a free ^ople. England was utterly appalled 
at the interminable vista of armaments and negotiations which 
the Spanish Succession opened out before her. Parliament and 
the Press coloured their language with the apologies familiar to all 
who would cheat themselves into the abandonment of a difficult 
duty. It became the fashion to say, that it signified little 
whether an Austrian or a Frenchman sat on the throne of Spain, 
as his new position would soon prevent the future King from 
being anything but a Spaniard. The popular view was aided 
by constitutional objections to a standing army. In the first 
Session after the Peace of Ryswick, the forces in England were 
reduced to 10,000 men. The first act of the new Parliament, 
that met in the end of 1698, was to -bring them down to 7,000. 
In spite of all the King’s,exertions, the Spring of 1699 saw his 
Dutch Guards dismissed,—‘the Chivalry of Protestantism,’ Mr. 
Hallam indignantly exclaims, ‘ the Huguenot gentlemen who had 
* lost all but their swords in a cause that we deemed our own.’ 
While William felt a good understanding with France to be at 
this moment a matter of sheer necessity, it is plain that, at every 
step of the negotiation, he was alive to the insecurity of his foot¬ 
ing. His strong sense of duty, and his self-denying patriotism 
shine, with singular purity, in his struggles to make the best of Kis 
disastrous position; even when, as at Steinkirk or Seneffe, the 
finest generalship could only diminish the consequences of a 
certain defeat. At the risk of alarming Spain and alienating 
Austria, he made the best terms in his power with France; and 
relied on ensuring Louis’s good faith by entrusting him with the 
charge of procuring the accession of the emperor to the proposals 
for a general European settlement. 

The representative of France at Vienna, was the Marquis, 
afterwards the Marshal, Villars, — himself among the most bril¬ 
liant and respectable illustrations of the grand siScle. With 
very small^esources of fortune, Vilars had earned every step of 
his promotion, in the teeth of the secretary Louvois; whose 
wayward dislikes had to the last been strong enough to cripple 
the Great Conde smd Turenne. He had flattered no mistresses, 
and crouched to no confessors. In his first campaign in 1672, 
he had been no less remarkable for his efforts to accomplish him¬ 
self in every branch of a soldier’s duty, than for the gallantry 
with which he risked his person on every desperate assault. 
‘•Wherever the guns are playing,’ said the king, ‘that little 
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‘ fellow is sure to rise from the earth at the veiy spot.’ In 
1683, Yillars had been sent to Munich on the delicate mis’- 
sion of detaching Bavaria from Austria; while, at the same time, 
he was enjoined not to compromise France with the latter 
Power. On his return from a second mission, he had met 
with dangers scarcely contemplated in the routine of diploma¬ 
tic service. He narrowly escaped being massacred in a rising 
of the peasants at Bregentz, on the Rhine. On arriving at B&le 
he found the' gates shut against him, and almost killed him¬ 
self by a fall into the moat round the town. ‘ But the star 
‘ of M. do Villars,’ as, on his reappearance at VersjuUes, his mas¬ 
ter graciously observed, ‘ had not risen to set in a Swiss ditch.’ 

Yillars found the Imperial ministers protesting, with all the 
pride of Castile, against the indignity of the Partition Treaty; 
but forward in their advances towards a separate negotiation be¬ 
tween France and Austria. The Spanish ambassador himself 
was far from discouraging the latter project; and had the incon¬ 
ceivable impudence to entertain the drawing-rooms of Yienna 
with contemptuous parallels between the august legitimacy of 
the continental monarchies, and the mushroom, mercantile 
establishments at London and the Hague. M. Hope, the 
Dutch Resident, was alarmed at this growing intimacy; but 
as far as the French legation at Yienna was concerned, the 
Maritime Powers had no cause to complain. Louis had taken 
just measure of the Austrian court. He had plumbed and fa¬ 
thomed all the depths of its sloth, its pride, its meanness, and 
incapacity. He knew that the Emperor was less adroit than 
himself, and quite as faithless; and so, with an entire disregard 
of the offers made to Yillars, he persisted in cultivating his own 
interests at Madrid and London. 

We need not be detained by the famous catastrophe which 
Louis had prepared for the discomfiture of all these schemes; the 
triumph of Harcourt at Miidrid; the memorable Council with 
which St. Sin^n has made us so familiar, where Madame de 
Maintenon overthrew the scruples which still lingered in the 
mind of Louis, by exclaiming, in the true spirit of dynastic Abso¬ 
lutism, ‘ What has the Ducgd’Anjou done, sire, that j^ou should 
‘ deprive him of his inheritance ? ’ nor by the stately ceremonial 
which attended the young monarch at Ycrsallles; nor by the 
pageant which escorted him to the Bidassoa. , But we shall not 
understand the conduct of England at this crisis, unless we turn 
aside for a moment to our own domestic politics. 

Although the English Revolution had been carried by a 
union of many parties, the character of that, movement had been 
too essentially Whig,—^it had reflected too faithfully the authors 
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of,the Excluslon^ill and the victims of a long unsuccessful oppo¬ 
sition, not to throw tha government, for a time,fand with a few • 
pci-sonal exceptions, in^ the hands of the Whig party. They had 
governed generally well, and alwa^’s honestly; above all, they 
had governed in tljie spirit of the institutions they were called 
On to administer, and had shown no backsliding on the great 
question which united thfi. Liberal England of tliat day. They 
had supported the Dissenting interest at home; and manfully 
resisted the head of the Catholic system on the Continent. 
The remnant of the “Tories, purged of avowed Jacobites, held, 
meanwhile, their principles of high monarchy necessarily in 
abeyance. They were restricted to the task of criticising and 
discrediting a government, upon which., there rested the most 
arduous of all responsibilities, that of j^uiding a nation through 
a Revblution. And they laboured zealously in their vocation. It 
was easy to make the Land Tax an abomination to the future 
October Club ; all of them, as sings Barry Cornwall, — 

‘ Right jolly squires, with brains made clear 
By the irresistible strength of beer 

It was easy to declaim against a war expenditure in time of 
peace; to contrast the advocacy by the Whigs of a standing 
army with the opposition of their grandfathers to Charles 1. 
The unpopularity, thus fermented, steadily increased, till Wil¬ 
liam actually prepared to abdicate his ungrateful charge. When 
he gave up this idea,- he attempted to rid himself of the im- 
popularity of his ministers; and to bind the Tories over to the 
constitution, by bringing them into office. A few mouths later, 
the nation began to sigh for the administration they had lost, — 
and their sovereign, accordingly, to retrace his steps. Godolphin, 
the new Tory Lord Treasurer, was replaced by the Earl of 
Carlisle. But in little more than two months after this change. 
King William was laid in Henry VII.’s Chapel; and God(^lphin 
resumed his office on the accession of Queen Anne. 

She Tories had habitually been disposed to acquiesce in the 
' projects of the court which was sheltering the banish^ Stuarts 
Ji^ith the superb hospitality of St. .Germain. But it is a signal 
proof .qof the respect paid to any policy which is recognised as 
embodying the deliberate convictions of the English nation,—wc 
will add, too, that it illustrates the habitual fairness and mode¬ 
ration of English statesmen,—that, except in the case of Bolingr 
»tvbroke, in 1711, and of Mr. Pitt, in 1791, Tory governments 
have been ^ener^ly more'anxious to curb their supporters, than 
toilftttack their opponfehts. ' They have been cither not bold 
. enoti^, or not wibkid enough, to answer the demands made on 
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them tot energy Aiid stitng actiont retrtlit&sIBlities of Op- 
> poaitiott have often mt too lightly on thoD; bnt, iiSoffioe, they 
have, on the trbele, been trne to their eiuntry, rather tWn to 
their consiatency. ‘G-odolphito’s adihinistration was obedient to 
this tendency. Lord BOohestdl, It is true, the head trf ‘the 
ultra-Tories, showed himself eager, ifjhfjjieould not prqyent a wm, 
at least to cripple its prosecution, b;^4hupling it with an affront^ 
to the foreign^refugees in the English service. But Oodo^^n’s 
personal friendship for Marlborough bound his Collet^ues to the 
man who, in fdl Europe, was best fitted to appreciate our rela¬ 
tions with the Continent. The recognition, too, by Louis, «f fhe 
Pretender as‘King of England, had roused a strong burst of na¬ 
tional indignation; and now, though gradually and with hesita¬ 
tion, the cabinet prepared for war. Already, a fewjd^y&befpre 
the death of James II., William had concluded the Treaty of the 
Hague with the Emperor and the States. It is important ^' 
notice the provisions of this instrument, not only as the basis of 
the war which followed, but because we shall liave occasion to re¬ 
fer to it in considering the subsequent negotiations. We agreed 
to obtain reasonable satisfaction for the Emperor, especially ju 
regard to the S{lanish Netherlands and Italy. The frest I^ies 
were reserved for the Maritime Powers, 

Germany, again, had seldom been disposed so favourably for 
union against France. The Electorate of Broudenburgh de¬ 
pended on the Emperpr for its transmutation into the Kingdom 
of Prussia; and there existed a Treaty, by which the Court of 
Beriin bound itself, in case of a dispute on the Spanish Succes¬ 
sion, to support Leopold with 8,000 n^en. Hanover was secured 
by the creation in its favour of a ninth Electorate, and the hand 
an Archduchess. The claims of the Prince of Conti on 
jjfoland ens'ihred the accession of Augustus I. to the jCii^d 
^d^liance. The mass of power concentrated in the hands of the 
Freipdi dynasty was formidable enough to suspend even the 
immemo):ial riValry of Denmark and Sweden; ^ first of t^jpse' 
states joined the Maritime Powers by the Treaty of Odensee 
(ifOl), the latter by that of the Hague (1703). ii. 

Wur was scarcely proclaiihcd, when the few allies of £r^ce 
began successively to desert^er. Portugal, the earliest^iower 
to recognise Philip Y., had concluded, in 1701, an alliano41 with 
France and Spain, which provided, with ludicrous minuteness, 
fior the distribution of the conquests to be made from England i 
in the ^vent of a war. But this wasnJfevesed by the negotia¬ 
tions which termiiiated in the Ms(|iuea*Trla0. ^cn 
Amadteus, Duke of Sayoy, the desuitor after marry log ^ 

one dau^ter to Fdhdions pupil, the promising and shortlived 
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hMt^y to this accession/^fon it resulted in .the Treaty of Cres* 
oentin/negotiated Mr. Hill itt 1704, by which the Engli ah 
crown gav^its gu^nte#* ^ guarantee still,appeal^ to^for the 
religious liberties of the "HPiidois Frotestanta 





^mtapieqPfan almost single-banded conflict witn iliurope,—-on 
th$ the Danube, tiie Tagus, and the Bhine. Hut in the year 
ll^Oj^he great disaster of Bamillies brought overtures for peace. 

can pretend to give, no analysis of the everlasting proposals, 
^gotiations, ratifications, and rejection^, ^ich m^e Torcy’s 
Memoir with all their invaluable minuteness of detail, one of 
the m^t inreadable books in the French language. We shall 
r^her e^adeavour so to group the various stages of discussion, 
the'reader may carry away some sodnty idea of the main 
joints Evolved. in the negotiations between France and the 
Allies. 

These negotiations were four in ^lumber; the first was 
q^ned in 1706, through a correspondence between the Electof 
of Bavaria and the Duke of Marlborough. The offers made 
by Louis excited the alarm of the Confederates. He proposed 
^at Hhilip V., or France in bis name, should cede to the -House 
^:Aujrtria whichever half of the Spanish inheritance the. Allies 
might decide on, — either Spain and the Indies, —or the Italian 
pjl^pvinces: these overtures were at once rejected. ■ 

; A loud cry was raised, we think, unjustly, against this rejectiop. 
pr. Hare, in one of his very sensible Letters to a Tory Member*, 
^po/ly pointed out the intention of disuniting the Allies by^ 
|b^n8 of the alternative. It was obviously the interest of th( 
Powei^s, that Spain and the Indies should fall to^^ 
C^npxibn of the exclusively co^^nental House of 

tiban that such an addition should be madc.to.^e^va) 
ppw<^, ^already ft considerable, of France. It was as maoifi^tly 
u^interest of the House of Austria, by standing for the 
%c^^ce of the Italian provinces, to consolidate the j&united 
^^||;es of her. family, and seciare the battle-ground, .of the 
i^ilaiiyse. . Kor, iu times when Livio Odesoheilchi, a ^Pope’s 
was. oonspiouops enough to complete for. the .crown of 
the. vast influence to be. oyerleoked). .whiph a 
powWji inpoBse^n of Liombardy, Naples, opd Sicily, 
atiable#. # ^ercip over or through the Holy See. ‘ 

.. M l. ■! ii Sl ^ I . id gi j ' I » I ' ■■ ' . I . . ■■ 
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Ae it waa, even the sligbt consideration give^'to the tdtema^ 
tive was followed by injurious effects. & From tSat moment^ 
Austria determined to make sure a^east of Itidy. The 
very next winter was memorable for the Capitulation, by Which, 
without the privity of the Maritime Poweis, 20,000 'French 
soldiers were allowed to evacuate the, .fortresses of IJombarifyi 
These troops arrived in Spain in tti^ to reinforce BerwifekV 
army at Almanza, and to ware in the consequent ri^uctfon of 
Arragon and Yalencia. Thd next summer too, the.siege of 
Toulon failed/' mainly from the absence " of General Dwifo’s 
contingeht on an expedition against Naples. » *; 

Bolingbroke always censured the English government for 
not having closed %ith these proposals. He compares them 
with the objects of the Treaty of 1701, which cejjfoin^ con¬ 
tained no stipulation for securing the entire Spanisn monarchy 
to Austria. But he forgot that it provided for indmUnifyiag 
Fngland and Holland in the West Indies; which, by this ^hentt, 
were to be ceded as an integral item of either the Flinch or 
Austrian portion. ^ 

For two years more the war went on; and every where but 
in Spain, the Sun of the Bourbons .(for such was the device 
assumed by Louis, with the vajinting motto nec pluribus impar) 
was eclipsed. Naples was reduced; Villars was driven behind 
the Bhine; Oudenarde was lost. Lille, Sardinia, Minorca, 
fell successively. One after another, the few allies that still 
remained to France, were crushed or silenced. Maximilian 


Emmanuel of Bavaria, had been stripped of his dominions,' and 
Regraded from his rank as First Elector of the Empire. The 
Gonzagas were driven from Mantua. The fall of Bolo^iis 
.^compelled Clement XI. to recognise the Archduke as Xmg 
Spain. ’ 't ' i 

The winter of 1708-9 fell with terrible severity qn ^Wnce. 
At in one night, the Seine was frozen so hard that people 
could'^pass oil foot from bank to bank. Tl|| provinces 
already ^tfi^ed from scarcity; and now, the intense cold; imi 
mediate^ following a thaw, destroyed all the hopes oTthe next 
year’s harvest. A§ spring returned, it became app^rc^ >t|)a1 
the rigorous season had beeff fatal to even the most entered 
and mqst fertile districts,—to the olive plantations of Langtledoc, 
to the vineyards of the Rhone; to the.rich southern vegetation, 
the jeasamines and orange-gardens of Toulon and Hi^res.' Con¬ 
tagious-djaenses^ ‘suddenly breaking out at; the’ H6tel Bien and 
the Invtdides, announced that tl^- scour^ ^ peslHence |ra8 
to be added to that of famine. Voltwrb. nas forcibly ‘ de¬ 
picted the penury that compelled even the ^silken courtiers of 
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to ap!ina*te people by a'show of ofionomy and 
mrebchment. iTiie Ung sold bis' gold platb. ^ Madams de 

- _ #*tT t* •• 1 • » 


Maiotenon s^t the fashion of eating oat-ca^es inst^uif of bread, 
^e population ioo Va^ exb&usted. The ban and tho arriere^ 
ban 
edi 


10 pupoiaiuju loo was exnauBiea. j. ne oan ana tho arnere^- 
i haa^Iong sineb been eaBed out. In this bxt^^nrity ^ouis 
^t^d tljy President De Ronillfi to bear fresh proposals to the 

'**?* I I * 

Js.war for a second accomm^ation bod been -opened by 
oujp P^ttekum, a pei^onage who perpetually reappear^’in'these 
nif^^i^iionft ns a kind of amicus curitp, and whose suggestions 
aiSjgQod offices scarcely met with the I'eturU'that their busy 
diligence deserved. The days were no more jvhen Lonis exacted 
t|^ ri^d observance of every diplomatic forttaality; and nothing 
more /{emqykably illustrates his weariness of the War than his 
"'japensing with even common security for the credentials of the 
iutch Combiissioners. They, on their part, insisted on the 
rlct^t secrecy. They even refused (as Torcy tells us,^ to in¬ 
form ItouUl6, till he arrived at Antwerp, to what place he was to 
^ti^ke himself for the negotiation. At length he was apprised, 
that on the 17th of March he would find in the village of Strey- 
densas, near Moerdyck, two men, of whose names even Pette- 
kum, his informant, was ignorant. They turned out to be 
i^dM^Buys and Van der Dussen, the Pensionaries respectively 
of Awterdam and Tergow. The Conferences were subsequently 
Doybd to Bodegrave near the Hague. The ofibrs which 
millfi was empowered to make, were a considerable advance 
on those of 1706. Louis now consented to cede the whole 
ISpanish Moiuffchy, with the exception of Sicily and Naples 
and it IS remarkable, that he expressly authorised Rotiillfi to 
pledge him to produce Philip of Anjou’s consent to this arrange- 
pnent.* But he had not yet given up his attempt to separate the 
This was evident on the face of the proposals. Their 
general character was that of concession to Holland of'ttpeat 
poni^mercial advahtages; and resistance, especially, to the cimtns 
. of the German powers. The Dutch were Urged to dose with 
> these terms, and to sign a separate peace. They held oilt re- 
Bolnti^; and,'indeed, they could scarcely help doing sb, for the 
Conferences had become generally known, and, while the Weaker 
dlj^st'vrere alarmed at the possible abandonment of th^ir interests, 
and Marlborough received regular reports from theCom- 
V W^oners. Under these circumstances, the winter was passing 
^idly awpy, and the Dutch declared they durst not make any 

I. , - - ■ I f ■ ■ II .11.. ^ — ■..■,,...1, 

ToT^,'i. 148. (i^ vol. bevii. of the Collection edited by MM. 
Fetitot andMonmerque.) 
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proposal, oAan armistice.., KouUl^’s <Jespi^;cbj contmnlng tbe 
terms of the Allies, was rcad .at Yersiu^ ini eouncU' bh the 
28tb of April. ..v . ' ‘ V 

There were presents with the. addition of the t)uke 
gundfj of Cfaa.niUlarts and Desmarais, the same statesiniiii^ iirfaio 
had h)rnied the Council wlucbs nine years beforos <»mc^ tb'tbe 
resolution of engaging in this disastrous contest. We 'are ^ld 
that Bcauyilliers and the Chancellor Fontehartrain, addtie^Sa^ 
C haimllar t, the Minister of War, urged him to decide whether 
the resources of the kingdom were not. reduced ^ low, ae to 
make the conclusion of peace an absolute necessity. The Duke 
of -Burgundy burst into tearq, as Beauvilliers cited' In detail the 
miseries of France.'-^ It was determined to cede everything; re¬ 
serving for Philip the kingdom of Naples only. But as no time 
Was to he lost in correspondence, Torcy, the Foreigh Minister, 
with the unselfish devotion which has been me glory of French¬ 
men of every party and under every regime, offered to'go to 
the Hague, and undertake the thanklbss office of pebsoUally 
conducting a negotiation, which, in all human probability^ 
to connect* every one involved in it with recollections, of their 
country’s, deepest humiliation. 

He reached the Hague on the 6th of May; but the business df 
the Conferences was scarcely begun till the 18th, when .ithe 
Duke of Marlborough returned from London. On most of the 
points whi(h Rouill6 Irnd referred to the .court of Versailles,' TbrC;f 
made coucesuon after cbucession. At last the Allies dellVer^ 
their ultimatum in the Instrument, which has become famous 
by the name of the ‘ Preliminaries* of the Hague.’ Th w chief 
points,were,,!. The perpetual exclusion of the Bourbons 
the whole Spanish inheritance. 2. The satisfaction of the 
peror and the Empire by the cession of Kehl, Sti:^buf?g!i,| tind 
Brisachand the German interpretation of the article: 
Als^ in; the Treaty of Munster. 3., A revision of the 'fbimh 
arUmeuf the Peace of Byswick, regarding the.reli^pn bf the 
Palatinate., 4. The security of the Prote^taht 8uccessibh"'m 
Engiands' ,3. The satisfaction of the Dutch, in the 8ha]()^ pf 
Barrier Towns and of commercial advantt^cs. But, by the SlftSh • 
Preliminary, the r suspension of amis was to depend birii’*^he 
complete execution of these proposids, by. the actual expulsion of 
Phil^ from. the. Spanish territory. Fauing this, ^h'e war’ was to 
^Commence. ;^T1^ is the Article on which Louis’s'refusal to 
ratify, tl^ Pl^Ummarjles was, chiefiy ha^; and there have b^n 
many attacks on the alleged absurdity of majdng France, ex¬ 
hausted as she was, responsible for the qmSt submission of the 
Spanish nation. . 
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riid one tolerably ^Ha!nted*with the' nbsokil^^peDd^ce 
LotiiB {XIV. ^Id tie court' aM’ dan glenottaly 
beSdVe'&at he Would 7 >aYe been unable to ehshr© Philip V^’b 
idMicafion. It is poa8iile> add, we think/j^rdbuble/that Ceatile 
Wohld' not hkve- snbmitt^ to tfie Austrian ArebSclukb} hut as 
fat ahf%ilip is penlonally concerned, there is no roonr fonsetions 
dddi^' ^^e’Memoits of Noailles are full of detwls, which-thow 
dUi^udnis’s' influence over the King and Queen of rSpiun, in 

domestic arrangements, was as all-perva£n» at^if 
i|ever left Versailles. Nevertheless, during the pro- 
gtew^'these very Conferences, the Cortes of Castile and Airah 
gdn summoned to swear allegiance to the infant Prince of 
the 'Asttuias, as next heir to the Spanish thrdifie. Does any one 
MappoM that, without the instigation of Louis, it-'wouid ever 
hiive beerf reported that, in the event of a peace between 
l^rahdl'and the AU^, the Duke of Berwick would exchange his 
Mmnhal’s bStoil for a commission in the Spanish army ? Could 
'liOms-not lave prevented the desertion of his own troops, and 
the free passage of the Walloon regiments through* France? 
And in aid of all these grounds of distrust, there* came the. 
lleetion of the similar engagements in which Louis had 
td himself by the Pyrenean Treaty, to refuse any assistance 
ttfPortugal -i- which, we now have it under his own hand that, 
he'had resolved to disregard.* 

*''A;^ein, t’o doubt that France was 'able to execute her oflers 
df'ioedii^' the Spanish monarchy, was to disturb the whole 
hasAt of the negotiations. The war had been waged expressly 
tbtireak'Up the dangerous accession* of power which 1^ fallen 
to ^e House of Bourbon by the will of Charles IL The rest 
of Furope had sought their security in re-distributlng, those 
potoessions of that House,* which had been m6st recently-and 
most fraudulently acquired. And ifj by her own act, France 
hm created for herself an influence in Spain, which she* was* 
afterwards Unable to uproot, a compensation ought. to have 
been sought in other parts of her vast dominions.- Tt should not 
have-been a question of single fortresses like Kehl or 'Brisach, 
Bto the European system should have been re-adjusted by the 
S^emberment' ofl whole provinces to be restored to their 
former'all^iance. Why should not Artois have been ceded? 
ai^lftdus^iuon ? and Fianche Comt6 ? . Why were the Bourbons 
BO sacred a regard for an inheritance which^ but half a 
dlk^|(tlli^'befcire> had been torn from the heir of the Austrian 
' This solution of the question was inde^ ultimately 
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bisttSd at iiftthe proposal to cede eantionaij; towne*, to be bold id 
pledge for the'{tracer of ^pein tO: ^e At^doke<' the 
^oeptiod' of BajonnOj Pei^ignany Douffl,. Arra% and Gaix^ay * 
rendered the oonoession less valual^e than it seemed. 
too, tlfat the Doke of Marlborongb, to the signal eonfoti^tp of 
the slando^etS' who ohaiged him with prolonging the wai’ forlde 
own int^nesits, was anxious that we shoiddelose with Louis eve& on 
these terms:while, in support of the decision which the Allies 
eaipe we may invoke the opinion of a judge so dispassionate, 
and so free from party bias, as Mr. Hallam. ' After^the negotia* 
tioUrthe^English and Austrian plenipotentiaries made a publio 
acknowledgment of the good faith with which tho Dutch Com* 
missioners had treated the common interests. Yet, witiiin four 
years an i^glish minister was to inform *the French Secretary of 
State that it was important the Allies of his ow% Crown should 
know nothing of his communications with the enemy; drid Lprd 
Strafford, the English Plenipotentiary at Utrecht, was ,to have 
the effirontery to palliate the disloyalty of his principals, -by ao 
flusing the Dutch of keeping the English and Austrians in the 
dark about the French offers at the Hague! . < . 

> .The next year (17 LU) saw the thirdj and, till the'Peace of 
Utreolit, the last attempt at negotiation. In the meantime '%he 
national enthusiasm had been excited to its height by the pathetic 
and right kingly language of Louis’s Circular Appeal to the 
prelates and governors of France to support him in his resolution, 
of making war upon his enemies rather than upon his children. 
But it was in vain that Yillars was able to open the campaign 
with, 112,000 men. First, Tournay fell, and then Mons.- Marl¬ 
borough suebeeded in turning the formidable lines, thirty leagues 
in length, -which Yillars had passed the last two months in for¬ 
tifying ; eiad at last YfJenciennes was the only strong place Umt 
lay between the allied army and Paris. The murderous flan- 
'nonad^ of Malplaquet spread desolation among the flower of the 
noblesse, who had crowded with Marshal Boufflers to serve as 
voluntem under Yillars. It was not till the middle c£ May, 
1710, that the new Plenipotentiaries, Marshal d’Uxelles and 
th^ Abbi (afterwards the Cardinal) de Folignac, arrived at Grer- 
trujffeuberg, in Holland. Before the Allies admitted any dis- 
oussion, they demanded a simple assent to all the Preliminaries 
of the - preo^ing year, exceptii^ those to which Louis was still 
repugnmit. _ The^ excepted articles were the 4th, which provided 
that Louis should concert with the Allies for dispossessing his 
gmudsou,! and- the 37th, which we have be^n just considering. 
The fonper was put prominently forward in Eouis’s address of the 
preceding winter, but. appears npt to have been fully discussed 
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year JlTlCt.. The only {awhlem^nemanis) t» egtee^ ea a. 
modiftoation oCtheeet clanaea * At first it.<vf»<lt 9 pe^ tMt Sliilip 
iq!^ have been jiodueed to abdioate* on beuig tenwreifii the, 
Crownof the tp o£ St^nia. this ^rew Civery 

d(^y fainter, a$^ i^terated his protfstsilgainattUfr wliio^t>ya^ 
t^.ofi jiaposiiw of his dominions at thoCSonferexuxk.MljoaiB 
n)MJiUffher andjhigher in his o&m; he (email yield/I)qifidiay{ 
hOiPOnld e^en subsidies for the maintenanoe of tho atosMS 
th^^were to ej:pel Philip from Spain. Bat forther t]^ this 
hit-irflMldnot go. The Allies, relying on each other, as it tunted 
out,, VS 17 imprudently, were inexorable. Kn 9 wing that this 
wot, the last occasion which wal to be afforded them m ooudud* 
ing^aiftyonrable Peace, it is of course impossible not to lament 
thmr firmness. But the horror expressed at their proposals is 
ap ofterthoug]^. A large party in the French court pressed 
tWfttlinoQeptance of the Preliminaries; and we read tfa^ even 
llfsdmnetde Maintenon contemplated the eventual neoessity 
of compV^S the very liarshest of the terms mentione<L 
The sentimental compassion with which both Foglisb' and 
formgn writers have since inveighed against the inhumanity of 
theso'Conations, must be materially qumified by the discovery, 
thti^ forty'two years before, Louis and the Emperor had mu¬ 
tually hound themselves to the observance, of riiis very clause 
vlith xesptpt to the actual succession in dispute. They Agreed 
to mmintain the Partition agreed on by the Treaty of 1668, 
<4 Oourse against the pretensions of their own kinsmens—* que 

* ^(Cmproqueraent une partie secourra ct aidera I’autre, de cons^ 

* jsTac^um, di? ses forces, de ses armes, de ses vaisseaux.'f Later 
on, likewise, in the negotiations of Utrecht, Louis expresifiy 
offered to reduce Philip by compulsion, to Queen Anne's terms.^ 

. But, in the meantime, a domestic change was in pro^ss in 
!h)ii|pand on which Louis had long kept his eye, and wmeh did 
not disapEKiint him. The Tory Ministry, which we lefiLin 1703,' 
f<)l?C^ into war by the pressure of public opinion, had gradiittly, 
by the^dismiBsal of some of its members and the conversion of 
others, bean transmuted into the Whig Ministry of 1708. From 
the first, Marlborough and Godolphin had been tiiwarted by the 
violent Tories; but the system of Open Queationa—whichs as 
is new well-known, was, till very lately, the rule with 
Cabinets—prevented, for a time, the disrup^on of the ministry. 
When rile change became inevitable, the Queen contested it 
ineb by ineh; but, without the occurrence of hny single crisis, 
the yinleat Toritai had gradually been ejeetedi First, Lord 
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' iaid .ld7^ 

^ ‘•W 

Nottmglnin weid^ ^thea^Sir 0^)es He<^<e8» ajod'&ialljf Kfiilkiy 
iSi* John' tsk got^ irid dfi' It tte ■ 

SttOcessiaBt' as. it has - been with so' teany im|»ttaiit liftesUdlis. 
A.xowtte of po&^^is first bitterly attacked^ 

abaiid(«ed*V Bat soon* an o^posilb {Iwcy ii’^Ibund' 
ubpraatio(sJde(^by>the admisnon ofits ablest adTocates; and^&e8».' 
ibnnld> 'pi|^](^ldW^tkher intlw hands of new converts or 
oriramd aeofesscHS^ seeume their nndisputed supremacy, and am*' 
mD^-acedy aa jhs^uid’iiecessary^ by those who a few years befom*.' 
had seeni nothtxfg but ruin , in their adoption. The triumph ' 
the i'Whigs was complete in every department. sHarley con*'' 
fined hkittelf to making good his back-stairs influence with the 
Queen.- <Sti John left Parliament, and lived at his country- 
house for ^ three years.* Nothing but an occasion^ ctOwI 
from: ^Convocation reminded the world of Tqjyism.' ^^hot 
wim assembly was now in flaghmt rebellion against AreUtehcm' 
Temuson; and seemed bent on again illustrating that’ Wlflw 
was written by the high churchman Lord Clarendou,--^'t^t of 
all. olasees which can read and write, the Clergy take in genefetdi 
the Voorst measure of atfiurs. ' l - 

From that very quarter; however, the storm was gathering^' 
with h'fuiy which showed the deep fanaticism that -undlik - 
lies, the im^ucated English character. On the dth of Novein*^ 
ber, 1709, Sacheverel prea<hed his paltry and ill-omened 
sermon; and ftbm this wretched origin arose one of thos& tem- 
pesito, of which our own generation has felt the feeble echo in the 
Education disputes of 1839; and which, it is a very inadequate 
consolation to think, are likely to become, at eveiy recurrCnee^ 
lem violent and 'mm’e amenable to reason. We regret that'vm 
cahhnt now pause upon this discreditable brawl; for there is nc^ 
a more instructive chapter in our history. - It is mdanoholy to 
reflect iqpion th» composition of the victorious par^;^ so^oodtee," 
sq is^raint; do hopelessly mtrograde in all thin^|''tuid;'to re- 
mei»ep liQw-absolutely they swept aside a Government identified, 
with the most prdgresrive opinions of its day, with all that was 
most^ accomplisMd in its literature, with all that'was healthiest 
in I the: hew interests which have contributed to the P^nt 
growth" our complex and multiform society. The^higs 
meantiine-staggered from, one blunder to another; andvrithin 
two months after the Fremifli, Pleni^tentiaries had left Gertrnjr^ 
dehherg;-Gabihet was entirely remodelled. For the first 
timei >a ^hitel; .H^h-Ghnreh Ministry was established, with an 
enonhousr p^poi^rance o^hourt favour and popular support. 
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^fite^raryisoiil of tbu party, tlKMi^ n^dMSThila.(Mkpe^e^ed 
l#n^ri»hor e^n its most, trusted membei^ ira»:ileit«y 
afbirwiMt ViaeoaBt fiolingbroke^-rcme of «^te>Be 

cootdmpoitiT^^poj^anty ean scaioely 

lion wi^post^jk - Tm courage dF yB;'rc!irfi^ia|td .mepa^y^ 
ai^ of lus jpattOU^e, can hardly hate inda(M^8f((m<fipeni«et^ aa 
his 'to rfoigive ^ Ms ‘ imaginative conceptions .an!^ £isi 
ment. BubHo men, like Bblingbioke, nevetfi^ ^eir^l^bpilace,'’ 
tnhthere aire no longer dunces to be quiz^ thei!h,3^'^mr> 
petbi$vs to 1»e, mortified. Then, inde^ the reaeli^^ comes» mid 
genets^'does them far more ^ah justice. It perl)^, fbt- 
ttmate for Bolingbroke’s fame, that the j^ess was^hO'tMlify vent 
left'Open to him by Walpole’s prudence; snd'tfius .the Letters 
*Mi Htetory,’ and the ‘ Letter to Sir William? Wyndhataj’ have 
esC^^ the oblivion that covers the spirited eloqabnee -which 
'#88 hUrd for the last time in defending the PeaCc^ef Utrediit, 
and of which a traditionary recollection lingered so long among 
the survivors of hjs generation. The unusual disappointments' 
of* BoUngbroke’s public life have increased ,the interest that- 
attafhes to his dazzling qualities; and posterity 'always presses 

S 'ftdly on those who redeem in the field of letters ’ their 
sal misdoings. Bolingbroke has found worshippers who 
b his unworthy desertion of Marlborough,^ his unscrupulous 
astd; often treasonable partisanship; and he lives in their indis¬ 
criminate admiration, as, perhaps, none else but Gicero and 
banning have ever lived. The staunchest Whig will scarcely 
find' his severe judgment proof against the enchantments . of 
B(dingbri>ke’8 marvellous style, —so freshly redolent of life and 
of the world, so graceful in its abundant and perennial courtU- 
ness/ always level to every occasion, adjusting itself qvenly and 
Without a strain to a vigorous argument with Torcy, to a budget 
^''Lorfloi^^y^Bsip from *The Brothers’ for Matt.Frior/to a 
Cpa^kling mmpliment for Madame de F^iole, or to a skilful 
OOnlbination of politics and flattery for ^he Princess Orsini,^ > 

'' Str John despised the grosser absurdities of Tpiyisth as, much 
as was natural to a man of his brilliant intelligence; .and next 
to them he probably despised nothing so heartily as the narrow, 
precise views, the hourpeoie predilections, and^he Presbyterian 
antecedents of; hb colleague. Lord Treasurer. Oxford, wid .Moiv 
timer.- He -was nevertheless forced into a- connexion ■with a |^y 
fiw whirii >he was every way unfitted,' l^.a ^thbozy,';wd]!ieh''’^r'« 
midn^zeb most of the’ irr^ularities hisriU'e. His'^aim was to 
main'Bogland a great Monarchicalrod Ecclesiastical State;;:hr 
tiie seibe in which France was one,—and in which England hasr 
certainly neven been. We do not mean that he deliberately 
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« 

Hoitte 'of ^ Commons r batf b&lsbonSred 
coWitim^ ttii'ltfit^ithe MoiiaTt^icsil element into ft'piomfiieiieey 
Wfaidb^ tbe P^Wlatioo/it hm never permanendy vWe 

are tibiiyin46d‘tfait'Jfio l^^ent . of .this policy c^d* hay^'bsea 

^tlyMt;th^ lo^ of out liberties and dio alteri^onrof 
'B it was obvious that if it Wemtoha^ 
a' 0 h 1 %ca*^ 4 lt|^it^i could only be by an application of pr^nt 
oiJ|poPtuaP^‘-''i&^^tndb^ and complete, as almost to have' the 
(jhattets<fc^‘a^i^^ ^tdt t- The Queen was well disposed, and 
,Bt>. JolMriUiili^nave known enough of the naiTOw obstinacy that 
^ting™^e4.'tbe larly Princes of the House of -BmnswicK, not 
' to reccHebt^/idiat ‘ the Elector of Hanover was certain to avoid 
what, a Bultake in William, was at least a generous mistake <~ 
the Seeki^^to-employ the talents of every party in the service of 
the stat^ ' Hot the Queen’s health was fast failing; and it was 
plain that whatever was to be done, must be done quickly. ® By a 
vigorous exertion of the prerogative, it was jnst possible that the 
Toiy e 3 rstem might be so rooted in the country; and the .Cem-i. 
mercial and Disseising interests so effectually crippled by concent 
trating power in the classes which most cordially detested them> 
that even the accession of a Whig King would fail to subvert suc^ 
an organisation. And if the reaction could only be made s^ro^ 
enough to repeal jthe Act of Succession, as well as to exclude 
the Whigs, it is idle to suppose that any of the new Ministerial 
party would have regretted the result. The whole resources 
of the party were accordingly put in force for the occasion. A 
landed' qualidcation was imposed on Members of Parliament.. 
The Clergy were conciliated by the Act for .building fifty new 
Churches. The Occasional Conformity Bill was passed. The 
Schism Bill received the Royal Assent on the very day of the 
Queen’s death. Every means were employed to harass th6*Di8» 
senters, and aboVe' all the Church of Scotland. £|^t}]Si great 
requkite was that with which alone we are now oon^med, •— the 
speedy conclusion of such a Peace as would deprive the English 
Whigs of Continental support, and ensure at least the Neutrality 
of France. 

English ihteresls were therefore abandoned at every step ^ of the 
following imgotiations; bnt even this is less painfol to remember 
than the babe treachery-which compromised our honour with Hol¬ 
land and the Empiiei Their true situation was not once fairly re¬ 
veal^ either to the English people or to the A^Hies. Queen Anne 
began the dferimulaticmr b^gprolunteering an assurance that the 
Ministerial'ifiianjges wefe'irot to go further tfiau' the removal of 
Sunderlamd; and the nbw Ministers were forward in jsrofessions 
of sympathy' for the Allies, even on <points whidh the French 
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« 

Oovemment dktinotly Jctww that mu 
For this was the original vice of the 

tnain the firsts treated tiheFrenohOoveramenMAv^jlii^l^^^ere • 
professedly hostilf^ with &r nore 
the^ showed to Ihe Allies, to whom oof 
by its puUic acts. This system was carrisn jaO 
a^tthO relation between the Governing 
agentsk The information which we now ‘ 
that; 'Sti John had never seriously thought^^ff^ 
the Archduke; or of doing more than preventing 
two Bourbon Crowns on one head. But wRdu 4h4 '^i^ies ''rei> 
seated the scanty offers of the new Preliminarips,';^ Ji^^Was 
tmt Content to soothe the Dutch with promises of ff^'^pemtion: 
be even inserted in Lord Strafford’s instructions an (spd^ffur in- 
tistine on the cession of Spain and the Indies;—which, fhrough- 
ont hra official correspondence with France, he had uniformly 
acquiesced in relinquishing. On the opening of the Conferences 
at Utrecht in January 174^ his bearing was still moioe extraor¬ 
dinary. Zinzendorf, the Austrian Envoy, n^iturally referred to 
the terms of Gertruydenberg, as the obvious basu of the new 
^gotiation. Alarmed at ^e possible consequences of tl^s 
St. John remonstrated With the French Ministers, ih 
tone of a man who presumes on long frieqdslup to persuade 
anothm: to make concessions to an unreasonable adversary. 
The same tone is carried through the whole ffiscussion;, and 
the French Plenipotentiaries returned it by communicating to 
their nominal opponents their plans for delaying or embarrassing 
the Dutch and Austrian Ministers. 

For the Conferences nominally held at Utrecht weite nothing 
but a blind; and in spite of Queen Anne’s repeated protestations 
thatshe would act only in concert with the Allies, the real business 
was caririe^^. in confidential letters between Bolingbroke and 
Toroy. WWaru not aware of a single point which the Pleaipo-< 
tentiaries, ori^nally accredited by France and England* were 
(udled mi to decide. At last the confidence between the hostile 
Governments became so strict, that, with an abandonment of 
decorum more scandalous than is elsewhere io be> fouhd, even 
during tiiis negotiation, the English hlinisters informed Torcy 
<ff their intention to enforce a suspension of arms on the Duke qf 
Onnond; while at the same time they actually'insistedr that tlm 
letter ishoidd conoOal his iostructiona from thw Allies who,had 
dbared with us the trophies of Blet^tim and ll^plaqa^; end 
whoto.» etruggle df ten ^ears, and we frimidship ^ thmr com- 
maaders had cemented into a more homogeneous mass, and, 
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ok ilifr’Throne of SpaLe and t)ie Jndtee; 
respect tothis Treaty, that it is oaktlnng 
its provisions, and another to echq svsr^ 
St it by the heated partisanship oli^hef 
and the Indies was, perhaps, moretoon<» 
<of its stipulations. 'But'as far as'.Spain 
jaaaake no charge against Harley’s Government, 
a^ ungrateful task- to force a - Sovereign on a 
‘e|y day demonstrated more clearly the hopdessness 
y i^ucing the Peninsula. Even the year that had 
the negotiations of Gertruydenberg, . fertile of die* 

aSt^'40'^tdh^ in every other quarter, had brou^t her nothing 
.but success^i^ Spain. Except,'however, with regard to %>am, 
there was no pretext for an English Government to yieldone ioto 
of the other terms of Gertruydenbcrg (terms, be it remembered^ 
td which Louis h^ actually subscribed as a condition of opening 
the conferences^ unless on- the hypothesis of an allegiance^ other 
than that due'to the Queen and Parliament of England .^4: 
simple cotti^)ari8on of the Preliminaries of the Hague‘with tin 
ternjs eventually obtained, will show the derelictions of the Eoo 
glish Ministry on this point. 

The Duke of Savoy was the only ally for whom our Goverhi 
ment'-made any decent efforts; and even his interests were Siibo 
ordanated to the superior influence of France. Savoy was the 
one Stale whose claims were sure of a favourable consideration' 
frorni the hitter Power; for every addition to the-existing Sar¬ 
dinian'States went to form a counterpoise to Austrian ascen¬ 
dency in Italy. But as far as the Continental interests of Eng>> 
land at the beginning of the eighteenth centui^pnefb'con¬ 
cerned; it ’would have isignified. nothing if 4tastM had .held 
the whule of Northern Italy. Nay, considering the chronic op¬ 
position: to* England in which Louis’s Catholic policy placed the 
Papacy, the most extreme Gliibcllinism would have been’ purely 
to our advantage." But France was to be favoured-^even though, 
at the shine time, we were constrained to be faithful to an.nlly ; 
apd,''at Onetime, we find Bolinghroke actually urging France to 
support^Victor Amadseua against Austria* a length to which 
'dreiFrenoh* Ministers themselves, in their cooler’judgment, de- 
iflined’^follhnr 'hiin. ’ Tha^ally important point for Savoy, as 
for eytft/ Stein ■hCt'ween tro'Ocean and the Vistula, -was a bar- 
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tiera^tFr^ ce; and tbis she was uiudlle ta hh^itb, except 
ceding the BarceWettey <^a ceasioii had even 

lUi^ed at Gertruydenberg. »^ ^ * 

afaandontnent o£ Spain to t^Boixrhon 
i&volyed neither' the abandonment of i^y^' 
the abandonment a^ of the Indies. On <the^&|tjn4icb ,a 
line hadj^en distinctly traced for the 
decessors; and it now was only necessamno^tO a' 

']dTeady < entered on. When the Archdn^ j^t&pies; is(r^ eet«^ 
bh^died' at Barcelona, the English Govemment--^^' "concluded 
with^hifii^a Treaty of Commerce, by a 8e(a;e<f A^wle <rf which 
the trade of the Spanish Indies was to be opened t<^i mixed 
company of English and Spanish merchants. the Barrier 
'treaty of 1710, a share of these, among «other^-advantages 
was -given up to Holland. The ship in which^thc former 
t^ty vras sent home was taken by a French vesllt f the letter- 
bags had been sunk, but were recovered, with their contents, by 
the skill and courage of a diver; and the French Gevemment 
forthwith published the intercepted Treaty ^ all Europe, ft 
ia difficult to exaggerate, or eyeu to conceive, the possible Im- 

S riance of this Treaty. Looking at the coinparative energies of 
B three nations, at the small beginnings from which our Empire * 
* in Asia has grown to its colossal stature, and at the inexh^ust- 
ilde field opened in the virgin colonies of Spanish America, it is 
scarcely doubtful that the execution of this Treaty would have 
secured to England no small share in tho dominions of Montezuma 
and the Incas. And, will any one pretend^ that, if the Afi^ had 
been thoroughly united, Louis and Philip would not tUmll^lly 
have ratified the treaty of Barcelona ? 

But, next, it is mere folly to say that the Indies must neces'* 
sarily follow the fortunes of Spain. Few contrasts are more re- 

that which subsisted throughout this wm*, hetweeh 
ihh obstin^ paitiotism that drove the Castilians and Arragonese 
to contest every defensible pass or stronghold, and the apathetic 
indifiereDce of the American settlements.* „ They,were pmectly 
careless to which of the parties they might be transferred ; and 
the cordial co-operation of the Allied Powers (whidi nothing but 

jit..’'''' ■ » ■ ■ ■ ■ ___ --JL _I .. 

Humboldt, NouVelle Espagne, v. 62. According-td the Vetnon 
l^ftrrmfiondMce Ccited Ed. Rev. v. 76. p. 131.^ the ‘Spaniards -of Peru 
c^imljl^voiVed'their indii^ion to France; while m6ntezuiiu, Viee- 
IjC^co, would not'suffer the orders from S^aiu to’-be obeyed, 
^ l^pain was look^ upon to be dwer French influence. It was 
llidaght'that Montezuma, who||B countess was of indiaa' extraction, 

for himself. a.d.^ 629—1702. ' ' ‘ 
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the exiateaee of e To^ Ministry, prevented) wonldiissare^y. have 
assigned those Colonies to the House of Austria; and secured to us 
the jprivil^es .wjUdx that HouscTh^ already stipulated to grant. 
It was the ^unuH# the Indies with the fonnidable^aripe of 
France our; anchstors ^tiucipall^ and with leaiOB^ 
dreaded; the <iademnity. for the Frotestaut interest wlu(^ 
W0«re’^9^fiii^g) was-by no means an Utopian Bcheme||akeu up 
on momwt by-the violent adversaries of -the Peace. It was 

pointed at by Sm "William Temple, the most philosophical of oq» 
diplomatbts^ilho, in the ‘ Constitutions of the Empire,’ Ac., so 
long ago as ?8^1,*^had noticed the opening for English influence 
in Spanish Ame^ca.* We are speal^g only in the spirit of De¬ 
foe the most temperate of the Whigs, whose single heresy was 
an anxiety to ^ve Harley the credit for good measures, whidh 
nothing but his own conduct in Opposition had rendered difficult 
or impracticable. We arc speaking, finally, in the language of 
the Treaty of-1701, which Bolingbroke, with singular eh^elesa- 
ness, quo^d as the model for the negotiations of Utrecht. If 
all these lessons had been regarded, Mr. Canning’s daring policy 
wohid long ago have been anticipated; and the New World 
would have been calle(^into existence a century before, to redr^s 
‘the balance of the Old; # 

We insist the more anxiously that there was a necessity for* 
compensating Europe for the absorption of Spain by the House 
of Bourbon; because, while we acknowledge the necessity of 
that sacrifice, we are not the less conscious that it has been 
an u^parable misfortune. To urge against this, that-occar 

* Temple, ii. 216. ■ • 

f < No man can say that I ever once said in my life that I ap¬ 
proved the -Peaep . . I printed it openly ... that the Peace 1 was 
for, was such as .should neither have given the Spanisl^pipnarchy to 
the House of Bourbon, nor to the Ebuse of Austna ; wt that this 
hone of contention should have been broken to piems; that it should 
not hec^f dangerous to Europe, and that the Protestant' Powers^ 
viz. Britain and the l^tates, should have so strengthened and fortified 
their interest by their sharing the commerce and strength of Spain, as 
should have made them no^more afraid of France or of the Empire. 
So tbfit tile. Protestant interest should have been superior to idl the 
Pew^ of • Europe, and been in; no more ■ danger of exprbihmt 
Powers, wh^er fVench or Austrian. Tlfis was the Peace X always 
{, pursoaut to the design of King William, in the-ITreaty 
of^a^npp^ and pursuant to that article of the Glrand Alliance which 
was directed by the. same g]2|sous hand at the beginnin^f this l^t 
war,' viz. libai. all We ■ Should conquer in the Spanish West Indies 
3noQia -bS'dtff'hwn.* —Defoia Appeal to Honour and JiisHee, p» 21. 


^144 Jm. 

in *wIh(^ FranM akd Sp^ hirra been at 
ifl ehnplT to that the two Cfrowna were not-ac- 
Ml the eo^ head. ‘Bie ‘^gi^t'fkct reinahiti ttfiaaekdahle, 
thti<s|^fir<Htt the Treaties of Utrecht to thc^Fee^h Beyolu- 
;4loh^in me \mu of 1740, in thattrf 175d, and in ti««t*of'l778— 
iTianoe and England wete bostil^y opposed, aira that on each 
occasioiagErance was joined by Spain; and that nilHtff the re- 
vpltttiOnary war itself, from St. Vincent to Trafal^, me naval 
istrength m the allies ^atly outnumbered ours.* It is thie that 
Loais^fiLlV. imagined a vain thing, in dreaming tSat this union 
eottld the empire of the English fleets; hut'it is not less 
'^e, tha^we never emerged from any one*of these conflicts 
without* having suffered de^ly wounds. It is not less tme, that 
Ifttl for this fatal Alliance, we should have triumphed at Havannah 
uud Finisterre, at a cheaper price in blood and gold; and that 
whenFaulJones disgraced chilised warfa|e with his buccaneer- 
ring butcheries, when De Grasse was rava^mg Tobago, and a 
fleet of seventy Spanish and French vessels s^vead terror along 
the shoree of Cornwall and Hampshire, we^Were paying the 
penalty fbr the treason of our rulers at Utrecht. The quarrel 
between Philip V. and the Pegent Orleaps is rather an illustra- 
of, than an exception tb, the steady policy which linked the 
*two Bourbon Houses: for it resembled a civil, more than an in- 
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cMinexion of the minor Louis XV., to arrest the reaction which 


followed the death, and subverted the policy, of Louis XtV. 
'This policy found its consummation in the Family Compact of 
l?61,—-a league in which political interests had their share, but 
the inner cypher of which is brought to light by the re¬ 
markable circumstance, that when Maria Theresa was most 


closely allied to France, she begged to be admitted tp a share in 
the new Tv^ftty—and was distinctly refused, on the plea of her 
noR-partieipatipn in Bourbon * bloM!» The Family Compact 
survived the Bevolution; and though nominally renounced in 
1814, has never been abandoned by French Statesmen. It 
Was but nine years ago (to come down no later), that the flrst 
blow was struck at Espartero’s Begen^, yrhen M. de Salvandy, 
Fhmily Ambassador at Madrid, remsed to hold hiAself ac- 
ItssedHed to that Mifli^ter. Even now, the Bevolution of l|st 
Ffbt^ry and the recent declaration of M. Bastide will semrCely 
wamfln our listening with unconcern, to Mr. Haliam while l).e 
gravely recapitulates the charges atwnst the Peace of Utrecht. 
<'i4 dutaat ages, and after fresh owbinations of the European 



* Alison's Life of Marlborough, 480. 
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' commonwealth should have seemed almost'to ^fface the recol-* 

* lections of Louis XIV. and the^War of the Succession; the 
' Bourbons on the French Throne'might still claim a sort of pri- 
\ niogenitary right to protect the dignity of the junior branch, 

* by interference with the affairs of Spain ; and a late posterity 
‘ of those who witnessed the Peace of Utrecht might be ^n- 

* tc'iugled by its improvident concessions.’ 

M. Miguet winds up the historical introduction to these ne¬ 
gotiations, with an exposition of the geographically dependent 
character of Spain, and of the benefits she has derived from her 
connexion with France. The first point is argued with a dis¬ 
regard for national rights, which, from the pen of an official 
writer, contrasts remarkably with the Polish paragraph in the 
annual addresses of the late Chambers; and on this, it may be 
enough to say, that the severest blow ever dealt to the inde¬ 
pendence of the Peninsula was the aid which Louis afforded to 
Portugal, thereby forcing Spain on the Pyrenees. For the 
second point, when M. Miguet looks to his own great and famous 
country, with its organised soclet)’^, its unrivalled array, the clastic 
spirit of its statesmen, and the majestic unity, in spite of every con¬ 
vulsion, impressed on all its splendid civilisation, we can scarcely 
think he will seriously challenge a erttnparison between what Fi'ance 
has developed for herself, and what she has crippled and thwarted 
in Spain. The dependent helplessness of Philip V. has clung, 
like a curse, to tlie dominions which his posterity have ruled. It 
has been equally fatal to their Monarchy of the last century, —to 
their Kcvolutlon of yesterday,—to their Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment of to-day. Not only has the spirit of the Family Compact 
in.fatU4atcd and compelled Spain to be the handmaid of every 
Frencli aggression, and to bear a heavy share of the losses in¬ 
curred in every war with England; but it lias worked yet more 
fatally in reducing Spain to a condition of dlplomaiic tutelage, in 

which the destinies of the nation arc not entrusted to its own en- 

. 

ergies, but niadc^ependant on the struggles of rival ambassadors 
for influence. To the imbecility of the Austrian, the Bourbon 
Princes superadded the corruptions of French despotism; but 
tliey imported no admixture of its high ^irit, its national pride, 
or of its vigorous cel^tralisation. Heat M. de Marliani, liimself 
a Spanish Diplomatist, and an official of thfe House which ]M. 
IMignet delights to glorify. ^ Partoiit ailleurs, la mauyaise or- 
’ ‘ ganisation sociale a v6cu a cute d’un gouvernement mauvais 

* aussi, luais agissant regulierement dans le cerclc de principes 
‘ organiques d’administration, tcls que la civilisation des temps 

Const. Hist. ill. 293. 

VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CLXXIX. 
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* les cpmprenait.. Xn E^ogae^^au contfaire,. a aucune 

* et sous aucune forme, il de, gouvemement, autre que 

IVbiiraire et sea erreurs. L’admlnistra^on publique n’a ja^ 

« mais eu d’autre r^gle que le caprice de*!ccux qui commaudaient. 

•> .i jQe mal invetere n’a subi aucune inodiiication ; et il attcint 
‘■^I’^poque actucUe avcc I’autoritij que donne la force dcs tra-’ 
‘editions.’ * ,lfor did t^e national character gain in gentleness what 
it lopt in independence. While French manners, and art, arid 
literature were eatirig at the very roots of Spanish nationality, in 
the singW reign of Philip V., the victims of the Inquisition were 

• BCtefewer tHan 9992, of whom 1032 were burnt alive-t 

^ , With thes outlying portions of the Empire it has fared yet 
worse. Humboldt gives. us a memorial from the Bishop and 
Chapter of Mcchoacan, presented to the Spanish Court in 1799, 
which singularly illustrates the misgoveitnment of Mexico. { The 
Viceregal Administration was mainly bent on separating the va¬ 
rious races of inhabitants; as if it sought actuldly to train them for 
such ferocious feuds and outbreaks as disgraced Peru at the end of 
the 18th century. With Naples and Sicily, which, though not 
ceded by the Treaty of Utrecht, have been governed by Bourbon 
Pinnces for a hundi*ed years, it is the same. ‘ The G overnment here 
‘ is only an additional cause of^Usordcr,’ writes the President Du 
Paty in 1785, Count Orloff, a warm admirer of the Bourbons, 
dwells at length on the accumulation of all those abuses which 
a moderately wise Administration has in its power to remove; on 
tlic fetters which the concurrent claims of the Crown and of the 
feudal pi’oprictors imposed on agriculture; on the flagrant system 
of the corvees; on the baneful ingenuity with Avhich the tithe 
system reached even to the instruments of labour. § It is 
curious that the only benefits which the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies received from its French Government, were derived from 
its revolutionary rulers, and infringed by the House of Bourbon. 
The Governments of Joseph and Murat did much towards 
organising the administration, reforming the loj^ procedure, and 
abolishing feudal rights. The only alteration Introduced by the ' 
restored Bourbons formally authorised a secret trial on a 
Secretary of State’s warrant. || M. Mignet was writing in 1835; 
and it would be unfair tt) quote against liim more recent in- 


"* Warliani, Histoire Politique de I’Espagne modeme, i. 8. 

J Nouvelle Espagne, i. 435. 

Orloff. Memoire Politique, &c. sur le Eoyaume de Naples, iii. 179. 
I By the new code of 1819. See Lord Brougham’s Political 
•Philosophy, i. 617, 618. 
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stances of Neapolitan niisgOv^iQmiient s' but tho testimonies we 
have alr^dy referred to Ac those of not wnfavouraWb 

witnesses; and we are^content-'to rest on them for a flecision of 
the question which M. Mignet has raised. They will enable ud 
to estimate justly that- system of dynastic suzerainship qn the: 
part of France, and of silfescrvicncy on that of her Allies, '^he" 
rc^’^5val of which it has hitherto been the scarcely conceal^ airfi 
of M. Mignet’s book to advocate. 

It is difficult for men of other countries to speak calmly of that 
system. To our mind it possesses fewer redeeming featfures than 
any other poHcjr that, like it, has sacrificed indiv^Uids, and*^ 
trampled on nationalities. The civilisation, for example, which 
the heroic genius of Alexander suddenly created, or that which 
was steadily advanced by^he majestic line of Homan Consuls and 
Dictators, pleads irresistibly in defence of its promoters. For 
posterity feels nothing of the throes and struggles which usher 
every ne\^ form of society into being. AVe arc accustomed again 
to relent, in jud^ng the Alahomedans of the 7th century, the 
Crusaders at the close of the 11th, or the llevolutionary armies of 
France at that of the 18 th, when we remember the absorbing 
fanaticism, the high faith in their i^ission, with which all of them 
in their turn trluinplicd over the powers and dominions of the 
ordinary world. But there are no such compensating points in the 
remorseless policy which built up the magnificent fabric of the 
Bourbon Monarchy. That policy derives its sole interest from its 
■consistent unity of scheme, and from the spell which bows our 
imagination befoi'c any display of an unflincliing, individual will. 
In these, indeed, no period is richer than that which we have been 
examining; nor shall we find them any where more completely 
illustrated than in the great King whom we have followed nearly 
to his grave. However History may have qualified the profuse 
adulation of his contemporaries, enough remains, after every 
deduction, to secure him a position amomg the ablest Rulers of 
his country,—by^ the side of Henry IV., of Richelieu, of 
Napoleon. And ^whatever political or social changes France is 
destined to undergo, wc do not anticipate that she will ever 
cease to look back vjith respectful admiration upon Louis XIV. 
as alone representing and embodying a very brilliant epoch of 
her development,^—an epoch, however, which has passed utterly 
away, and which, fortunately for mankind, it is for ever im¬ 
possible to recall. 
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Art. V. — 1. The Case of Mr. Shore. London: 1848. 

Apostacy. A Sermon in reference to a late Event at St. PauVs, 
Kniqhtshridge. By the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. London : 
1847. 

3, A Jteply to ^ A Statement of Facts ’ made hy Mr. Alexander 
Chirol, B.A,^ in reference to a late Event By the Kev, J. E. 
Bennbtt. London: 1847. 

TJenry yXII., who spared neither man in his anger nor 
woman in his lust^ had not intended to spare that child of 
the Church of Kooie—the Canon Law. He silenced Its pro¬ 
fessors at the universities, forbade the granting of degrees in it, 
and nominated a commission for its r^'orni. But, heati posses- 
sores ! is a maxim of the law. Its masters of the science of 
defence have always been excellent in their own behalf. ‘ Hal, 

* thou knowest my old ward!^ Westminster Hall, wore out 
Cromwell; and Henry VIIL was baffled by Doctors’ Commons. 
Por commissions sometimes came to nothing, even under the 
Tudors. If ecclesiastical law had been looked into once in 
a hundred years for that i^gst important of all reforms — the 
purpose of accommodating it to the intelligence and spirit of the 
times—it would have been impossible that there should have 
existed at this day such a case as that of Mr. Shore. And, even 
in the present state of things, such a law would never have 
rushed out like a spider from a cobweb upon its prey, in cjise 
episcopal authority had always the good fortune to be placed 
in prudent hands. 

Mr. Shore was a clergyman of the Church of England—and, 
unluckily for him, in the diocese of Exeter. He seceded from 
the Church: and on his proceeding to officiate as a dissenter, 
his bishop turned the tables on him, proceeded against him as a 
deserter, and put him in the Ecclesiastical Court. 

Under these circumstances, the Delphic oi'acle of Doctors’ 
Commons has been consulted; and the following response in 
the name of the advocatc-gcncral. Sir John Dodson, has gone 
the round of all the newspapers- * 

*1.1 am of opinion that a priest in holy orders of the Church 

* of England, although styling himself a scceder from that 
^ Churcli, and being, in fact, a voluntary scceder therefrom, may 

* be committed to prison for contempt of court in preaching as a 
^ dissenting minister, contrary,.to the lawful monition of the 

* court. 2. It is quite obvious that neither deposition from 

* holy orders, degradation, or excommunication, can confer on a 

* clergyman a legal right to officiate or preach as a dissenting 
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‘ minister. 3. I think that if the bishop were to degrade and 

* depose a clergyman from -holy ordei*9, he might be liable to 

* the penalties imposed by the statute 41 Geo. 3. c. 63., if he 
‘ attempted to sit in the Commons House of Parliament. 4. I 
‘ am of opinion that excommunication would not entirely release 
‘ a clergyman from his priestly character, so as to give him the 
‘ status of a layman. —Doctors’ Commons, Aug. 24, 1848.’ 

Nobody who has read the parliamentary proceedings in the 
case of Horne Tooke will question this opinion. The debates 
upon his eligibility to sit in the House of Commons, and 
afterwards on the bill to prevent persons in holy orders from 
sitting there, aj)pc.ar conclusive. (Pari. Hist. vol. xxxv. 1349. 
1.542.) But, what the law is, is one thing; what it ought to 
be, is another. On the legal question we willingly accept the 
authority of Sir W. Scott and of Lord Eldon. (1395. 1414. 
1544.) On the political question we infinitely prefer the au¬ 
thority of Pox, Lord Grey, and Lord Holland, as intimated on 
that occasion. 

The reasonable part of the clergy will not thank the Bishop 
of Exeter for reviving a discussion of this description — under 
circumstances so much resembling intolerance and oppression. 
Lord Thurlow objected, wc think unreasonably, to the bill for 
preventing clergymen from sitting in the House of Commons. 
He called it a bill of disfranchisement. But in his disapproba¬ 
tion of the law of indelibility we cordially agree. Lord Thurlow 
observed, that—‘if it were the law that the character of a 
‘ clergyman was indelible, it was a little hard because a person 
‘ had been in oi’dcrs thirty years ago, but had ever since. left 
‘ off discharging the functions and enjoying the privileges peculiar 
‘ to priests or persons in orders, to tell liim that he should belong 

* to no other profession, but should still remain a clergyman; 

* although he might from conscientious motives have felt it re- 
‘ pugnant to his feelings to continue a clergyman any longer. 

* That several persons who had been ordained clergymen in their 
‘ early days, and were in possession of lucrative benefices, had 
‘ at a subsequent period conscientiously laid down those benefices 
‘ and quitted the profession, was a fact which must have come 
‘ within the knowledge of most of their lordships.’ 

The same indulgence which their diocesans have shown to 
clergymen falling off into Unitarianism, and latterly to clergymen 
relapsing into the Church of Borne, why could not the zeal of 

Dr. Phillpotts extend to Mr. Shore ? Mr. Lindsey * was allowed 

% 

* Mr. Lindsey having resigned the living of Catterick, in York¬ 
shire, was the minister of Essex Street Chapel for about fifteen years* 
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peaceably to officiate in Essex Street Chapel: and Dr. Arm*- 
etrong is officiating at present, as a Unitarian, at Bristol. Are 
Dr. Phillpotts and Mr. Bennett prepared to institute proceedings 
against Mr. Newman, and the flock of unhappy curates who, 
after the example of Mr. Newman, have attempted to divest 
themselves of their Anglican Orders ? Or have they a sympathy 
for the Church of Borne, which they refuse to our Presbyterian 
ministry or to other forms of Protestant dissent ? That the 
Church of England technically acknowledges the validity of the 
Orders of the Church of Rome, makes no difference in the 
present question. Since a Church of England clergyman cannot 
become a Roman Catholic priest, without treating his Anglican 
Orders as waste jxiper or something worse. 

We could have been content that the mystery of Holy Orders 
should have remained a mystery of the closet and the profession. 
.But Dr. Phillpotts has thought it fitting to force it to ofi issue; 
and lias so chosen his gi'ound as to make it a case of conscience 
and religious liberty. What endless oppression and hypocrisy, 
what a sacrifice of the inside of the platter io the outside, is 
comprised in the maxim — ‘once a clergyman always a clergy¬ 
man,’ applied to a thinking age! A passage from Dr. CampbeU’s 
‘ Lectures on Ecclesiastical History,’ may assist us in forming 
some sort of notion of the kind of reasons upon which these 
sacramental pretensions were originally founded, and on the con- 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Disney, who had been the rector 
of Panton and vicar of Swinderby, in the diocese of Lincoln. The 
Rev. Theophilus Browne, formerly a tutor of one of the colleges at 
Cambridge, was afterwards the minister of the Unitarian congregation, 
first at Warminster and next at Norwich. Another clergyman of 
the name of Stephen Weaver Brown, was for some time minister of 
the Unitarian congregation in Monkwell Street, London. The Rev. 
Thomas Fyslm Palmer, a fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, was 
for some time the minister of a small Unitarian congregation at 
Dundee. In 1793, the law of sedition was cruelly perverted against 
Mr. Palmer, one of the Scotch ‘martyrs’ to parliamentary reform. 
But no intolerant prelate had thought of persecuting him for with¬ 
drawing his spiritual allegiance. We have confined ourselves to a 
single case—that of clergymen converted into Unitarian ministers. 
The list miglit undoubtedly be enlarged ; but it is long enough to 
'entitle us to ask with what decency can the moral ignominy of perjury 
and apostacy be sought to be affixed by rcasoners like Mr. Bennett, 
to a conscientious change of opinion—take for instance the history of 
JBlanco White ; — or under what colour of justice or discretion a law 
.can be maintained, by which men like these may be sent to prison by 
bishops like Dr. Phillpotts, on the charge of contempt of court and of 
the Church of England ? 
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sequences which their originators supposed them to involve. 
The decrees of the Council of Trent are among the authorities 
quoted by Lord Eldon in support of the doctrine, of which Mr. 
Shore is now about to be made the victim. TJie Popish pedigree 
of the doctrine is qxiite correct. The Church of England took 
it bodily from the Church of Rome: where it hnd been debated 
Jis a sacrament, and as a point of school divinity — never as a 
question of Scripture, or public policy or common sense. What 
passed at the Council of Trent upon the subject, we will sum 
up in the words of Dr. Campbell. 

^ In regard to the indelibility, all agreed; insomuch that 
‘ though' a bishop, priest, or deacon, turn heretic or schismatic, 

* Deist or Atheist, he still retains tlie character; and though 
‘ not a Christian man, he is still a Christian bishop, priest, or 
^ deacon; nay, though he be degraded from his office, and ex- 
^ communicated, he is, in respect of the character^ still the same. 

* Though he be cut off from the Church, lie is still a minister in 
^ the Church. In such a situation, to perform any of the sacred 

* functions would be iu him a deadly sin; But these would be 

* equally valid as before. Thus he may not be within the pale 
^ of the Church himself, and yet be in the Church, a minister of 
^ Jesus Christ. He may openly and solemnly blaspheme God, 
‘ and abjure the faith of Christ. lie may apostatize to Judaism, 
^ Mahomedanism, or Paganism — he still retains the cluiraater. 
‘ He may even become a priest of Jupiter or a priest of Baal, 
^ and still continue a priest of Jesus Christ. The character^ 
‘ say the schoolmen, is not cancelled in the damned, but remains 
^ with the wicked, to their disgrace and greater confusion. So 
^ that even iu Hell they arc the ministers of Jesus Christ, and 
^ the messengers of the New Covenant. Nor is it cancelled in 
^ the blessed; but remains iu Heaven with them, for their greater 

* ornament and gloiy.’ 

The English Parliament will surely enter upon the subject 
in a different spirit, and settle it on other grounds. 


Art. VI. — 1. The Saxons in England; a History of the English 
Commonwealth until the Norman Conquest By J. M. Kemulk, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Loudon, 1848. 

2. Codex Diplomaticus jEvi SaxonicL Operd JoilANNIs M. 
Kemble. 5 vols. LondinI, 1839-48. 

Jp^lFTY years have elapsed since Gibbon, reposing under the 
laurels he had won in the fields of Roman history, attempted 
to revive the interest of his countrymen in the annalists and 
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muniments of their forefathers. His appeal to the labours of 
the Camdens, the Savilles, and the Spelmans, was at the time 
ineffectual; for it wa»; addressed to an age which regarded 
history as a vehicle for eloquence, rather than as a science with 
laws and objects of its own. The author of the appeal had 
himself indeed in his great work wedded philology to narrative; 
but his single example could not countci'act a prevailing fallacy; 
and the provinces of the antiquary, the jurist, and the historian 
were then and long afterwards believed to be distinct. The 
track, however, which had been opened by Gibbon, was followed 
up by continental scholars. Wolf discerned that Bentley had 
contributed nearly as much to historical studies as to philology 
itself. Heyne perceived that the agrarian laws of Rome had 
stiU living relations to political economy; and Niebuhr, com¬ 
bining almost unprecedented i-esources with practical experience, 
treated ancient history with the enthusiasm of a scholar, the 
science of a jurist, and the sense of a contemporary statesman. 
The example of Gibbon and the German philologers, was at 
first more readily adopted in France than in our own country. 
When statesmen like Guizot, or men engaged in administration 
like Sismondi, sat down to write history, it was scarcely possible 
they should overlook its deeper and more comprehensive rela¬ 
tions, or postpone the matter to the form. In the ‘ History of 
‘ Civilisation,’ and in that pf ‘ the French,’ accordingly, are 
united/ the functions of the antiquarian, the jurist, and the 
political economist. The reception of their works, both at home 
and abroad, was an indication that juster notions of history 
were becoming prevalent; and that readers would now require 
something more than skilful groupings and portraitures, or than 
graceful disquisition and agreeable narrative. The intrinsic 
virtues of the earlier school of historians were not indeed abro¬ 
gated, but raised upon a firmer basis and applied to more catholic 
purposes. 

With all tlie adjuncts of the press, of public libraries, of 
cathedral and corporate muniments, of government patronage, 
and of private enterprise or spceulation, it must be admitted 
that, since the close of the 17th century until a compara¬ 
tively recent period, very little advance had been made in the 
study of early English annals. One at least of our universities 
has a professorship of Anglo-Saxon, to say nothing of other 
chairs more or less connected by the design of their founders 
with legal or historical archaeology. But endowments of this 
kind are only a security for scholarship when their subjects 
have a value ali’eady, in the university or the world. As soon 
as the opinion of a society has been sufficiently pronounced, its 
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principal places of education must obey the call. Accordingly, 
the recent enlargement of the educational system at Cambridge 
by the creation of new Triposes, and by calling the Professors 
into more active service, is evidence, we hope, of the commence¬ 
ment of a new era. An acquaintance with the leglflation of 
Alfred and Edwai'd 1. will probably be esteemed ere long as 
■worthy of academical honours and rewards as a knowledge of the 
constitutions of Solon and Clcisthencs: and he who can tell the 
difference between the Demus and the BoiiU, will also be aware 
of the distinction between an alodial estate, and land held by 
copy of court roll. But the public ought to understand, that 
the change, to be effectual, must be caiTicd further. It will 
not do to widen the bed of the main stream only, leaving its 
feeders and tributaries, the public schools, in their ancient state: 
And we expect that the eminent scholars who now preside over 
those nurseries of the future citizen will be soon induced to 
subtract at least a few hours in every w'cek from longs and 
shorts, in favour of the laws, the history, and the literature of 
tlie English people. 

The sappers ftnd miners are seldom of much account in the 
bulletins of a campaign; yet their services are not less essential 
than those of the fighting men. The readers of Dr. Henry and 
Mr. Sharon Turner are probably diminishing daily in number: 
their materials were indifferent, their style was worse; but their 
industry and good intentions cannot be mentioned without praise. 
The names of Dr. Lingard and Mr. liallam occui)y a much loftier 
and more permanent position. Their works, indeed, embrace a 
fur wider range than mere archaic history; but even in the 
latter department their labours have an intcgi’al worth, as well 
on their own account as for what they have stimulated others to 
undertake. It is, indeed, delightful and encouraging to younger 
students, to find that the researches which occupied the earlier 
vigils of these distinguished writers continue to employ them 
still. Forty years intervene between the first and the third 
editions of Di\ Lingard’s ‘ Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
^ Church,* or rather between its original and its present form — 
for the third edition is almost a new work. A similar period has 
elapsed since the early chapters of Mr. Hallanfs * Middle Ages* 
were composed. The * Supplementary Notes,’ which he has 
recently published, arc as honourable to tlie author as they are 
instructive to the reader; nor are any portions of them more 
valuable or more gratifying than those in which he acknowledges 
his obligations to later or more mature inquiries. The spirit dis¬ 
played in this last woi*k of Mr. Hallam’s reminds us of a fine 
trait in Virgil’s character, recorded by Donates. ‘ Kefcrt Pe- 
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.* dianus, benignum, cultoremque omnium bonorum atque erudi- 

* torum (Maronem) fuisse, et usque adeo invidise expertem, ut 

* si quid erudite dictum inspiceret alterius, non minus gaudcret, 

* ac si suum fuissct.’ It would be superfluous to enlarge upon 
the meitits of those writers whom Mr. Hallam, in his preface to 
the Supplementary Notes, distinguishes with especial mention 
as legal or historical antiquaries. Yet it is impossible, treating 
of Anglo-Saxon learning, not to recall the services of Mr. 
Thorpe, Mr. Allen and Sir F. Palgrave. At the same time the 
very names Mr. Hallam has enumerated leave us something to 
regret. In no country exist more elements for an historical 
school, equal, if not superior, to those of Germany or France, 
than in England. In our laws, our customs, our records, 
and even in our daily pln-ase and associations, we have the 
•materials; and both in the passing and the rising generation of 
Teutonic antiquaries and philologers we should also have the 
men. In the archajologieal societies which are springing up, 
even in our second-rate provincial towns, we have the ma¬ 
chinery for con-espondcnce and collaboration; yet it cannot 
he said at present that England possesses an Historical school. 
We have church-restorers in abundance, and editors more or 
less competent of old ballads, old plays, and old divines. Ilut 
an Historical school is something else and something higher 
than archajologieal societies, than antiquarian societies, or than 
special societies, however comprehensive, or however efficient. 
We will not fling another stone at the defunct Record Commis¬ 
sion ; we will only express our mortification at a lost oppor¬ 
tunity. That commission, in fact, failed as much from the want 
of historical organisation in the age, as from its own shortcomings 
or faulty construction. But what government patronage could 
•not effect, private or associated enterprise bids fair to accomplish. 

* * The English Historical ’ and ‘ ASlfiic Societies,’ among others 
we might name, are supplying the antiquarian with texts on 
which he can rely, and with materials and prolegomena, digested 
and elucidated with exemplary care and diligence. We are 
advancing, however slowly, in the right direction. The idea of 
what history should be, what auxiliaries it should enlist, what 
alliances it should court, is daily becoming clearer and more 
complete. And it is now our agreeable task to welcome a pub¬ 
lication which combines much of the learning of the seventeenth 
oentury, with the more critical and scientific spirit of the present 
time. 

- We have purpopely placed together at the head of this article 
(Mr. Kemble’s Collection of the Anglo-Saxon Charters and his 
luBtMy of * The Saxons in England.’ They are too intimately 
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connected with each other to be considered apart. The prefaced 
to the ‘ Codex Diplomaticus,’ and the careful edition of the text 
of these muniments, would alone raise that work far above the 
level of a compilation, even if it did not contain so large a pro¬ 
portion of hitherto unpublished materials. To the ‘ j^ixons in 

* England,’ the ‘ Codex Diplomaticus’ stands nearly in the rela¬ 
tion of cause to effect; while the historical volumes, in their turn, 
arc the fruits of scientific philology applied to copious and original 
resources, and supported by various and pertinent auxiliary 
knowledge. 

It is curious to compare the contents of the ‘ Codex Diplo- 

* maticuB,’ and the authorities cited in the ‘ Saxons in England,’ 
with the following passage from the fourth book of Milton’s 
History of Enghlnd; — 

‘ Left only to obscure and blockish chroniclers, whom Malmes- 

* bury and Huntingdon (for neither they nor we had better 

* authors of those times), ambitious to adorn the history, make 
‘ no scruple ofttimes, I doubt, to interline with conjectures aud 

* outlines of their own: them rather than imitate, I shall choose 
‘ to represent the truth naked—though as lean as a plain journal. 
‘ Yet William of Malmesbury must be acknowledged, both for 
‘ style and judgment, to be by far the best writer of them all: 
‘ but what labour is to be endured, turning over volumes of 
‘ rubbish in the rest, Florence of Worcester, Huntingdon, 
‘ Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, Matthew of Westminster, and 

* many others of obscurer note, with all their monachisms, is a 
‘ penance to think. Yet these are our only registers; tran- 

* scribers one after another for the most part, and sometimes 
‘ worthy enough for the things they register. This travail, 
‘ ratlier. than not know at once what may be known of our 

* ancient story, sifted from fables and impertinences, I volun- 
‘ tarily undergo; and to save others, if they please, the like 

* unplcasing labour: except those who take pleasure to be all 

* their lifetime raking the foundations of old abbeys and catlui- 

* drals.' 

If history ought to deal with conspicuous men only, and 
the deeds which made them so, the chronicler of early periods 
will often echo Milton’s complaint: and whether. he represent 
them * as lean as a plain journal,’ or garnished with mythical 
ornaments and accretions, he will be unable, however willing, 

* to sift his story from fables and impertinences.’ But if, 
turning from the individual to the race, he build, not upon the 
•shifting surface of personal character, but on the firm ground of 
recorded law, surviving custom, and ethnical analogies, even the 

* obscure and blockish chroniclers ’ will be found fraught with 
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interest and instruction. By that very ‘raking the foundations 

* of old abbeys and cathedrals,’ which Milton thus deprecated, 
Mr. Kemble has not only given a solid basis to his own work, 
but has also supplied all future antiquarians with a scries of 
niunime(^s which afibrd us authentic glimpses of the actual life 
of our forefathers. 

A reader, accustomed to Anglo-Saxon history as treated by 
Turner, Lingard, or even Lappenberg, may at first experience 
some surprise, and perhaps discouragement, at the rare occurrence 
of personal names and anecdotes in the present volumes of the 

* Saxons in England.’ In place of kings and stirring incidents, 
we are introduced to the laws, ethnical or local, which prepared 
this one of the many homes of the Teutonic race for becoming 
the theatre of great developments. We are presented with the 
phsenomcna of the nation rather than with the accidents of the 
individual. Mr. Kemble’s method is however scientifically correct. 
For this is the order w’hich nature prescribes to itself in developing 
the germs of national life: and it is in accordance with the 
practice of eminent histoidcal philologcrs. The main disease 
which affects early history universally, is the conversion of social 
laws and phasnomena into personal symbols. It is this which, 
in Boman history, for cxamjde, has been the source of so much 
confusion; which has embodied the acts of the Bamnes in the 
concrete Romulus, and disguised the expansion of the race un¬ 
der a legendary bcde-roll of its kings. By reversing the ordi¬ 
nary process, and by analysing, first the elements of the polity, 
and allowing the symbols of them only their probable value, 
Niebuhr imparted precision and permanence to what before was 
indistinct and fluctuating. ‘ Tollitur persona, res manct,’ is a 
maxim of archaeological science, as well as of civil law. By a 
similar inversion of the common method, the author of the 
‘ Sa-xons in England ’ deals with the physical characteristics of 
the land so far as they modified the social development of the 
race; with the social development of the race, so far as it educed 
the idea, the laiv, and the institution ; and with these, lastly, as 
they moulded the individual either in his corporate functions 
or his personal life. Kings and incidents arc but the casual, and 
sometimes the exceptional results of these deep-seated fontal 
causes. 

We should, however,.be doing Mr. Kemble great injustice if 
we led our readers to suppose that instruction only, and not en¬ 
tertainment, would be found in his pages. We have but slen¬ 
der tolerance for antiquarian discussions which deal with details 
irrespectively of some central law or connecting principle, and 
are not enlivened by their relations either to past or present 
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life. Mr. Kemble’s book is vital and practical; and there¬ 
fore instructive and picturesque. We are not presented, for 
the twentieth time, with legends which have occupied nearly 
every historian of Saxon England, from Echard and Guthrie to 
Pinnock and Mrs. Markham. But in place of H^eogist and 
Horsa, of JEthclbehrt’s conversion, of Edwy and of Edgar, we 
have an animated picture of our now densely peopled and actively 
civilised England, in an age when man contested the marsh, 
the forest, the moorland, with their ancient inhabitants; when 
he preferred the hill side or the clear spring to ‘ towered cities,’ 
or, as the pioneer of civilisation in our western ThuE, laid the 
foundations of the Kingdom, in the narrower circles of the Mark, 
the Shire, and the Federation. Mr. Kemble has a quick percep¬ 
tion of the identity of the substance, under the variations of the 
form; of the import .and application of ethnical analogies in 
cognate or in dissimilar races; and of the palpable or secret 
processes w'hich, in successive generations, affect the progress 
without impairing the permanence of a state. ‘ Too much 
‘ ignorance,’ as he has before observed in an earlier work, 

‘ prevails in England respecting the habits of our Saxon an- 
‘ cestors; too many of our most polished scholars have conde- 

* scended to make themselves the echoes of degenerate Greeks 

* and enerviitcd Komans, and to forget the amphibology that 
‘ lurks in the word Barbarous: while want of power to compre- 
‘ bend the peculiarities of the Saxon mind — without which no 
‘ one will comprehend the peculiarities of the Saxon institutions 

* — has led others to describe the ancestors of the English 
‘ nation as savages half reclaimed, without law, morals, or reli- 
‘ gion.’ But the true mission of the Germanic i>cople was to reno¬ 
vate and rc-organisc the western world. In the heart of the 
forest, amid the silences of unbroken ^dains, the Teuton recog¬ 
nised a law and fulfilled duties, of which the sanctity, if not the 
memory, Avas nearly extinct among xaces who deemed and called 
him a barbarian. He felt and he reverenced the ties of firmily 
life, chastity in woman, fealty in man to his neighbour and 
hjs chief, the obligation of oaths, and the impartial supremacy of 
the laws.* And it is the portraiture of the Teuton doing 
his apjminted work, in re-infusing life and vigour and the 
sanctions of a lofty morality into the efiete and raarrowlcss 
institutions of the Koman world, which is drawn in the volumes 
before us. 

It is almost superfluous to observe that Sir Francis Pal- 
gravc, in his learned and brilliant essays on the ‘ llisc and 
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* Progress of the English Commonwealth,’ has preoccupied 
some of the ground now re-surveyed by Mr. Kemble. We have 
no wish, nor is it indeed within our province, to draw a parallel 
between these learned and accomplished scholars. It is the 
sciolist qply who endures no brother near the throne; and who 
dreads and grudges the fame of a successor. The ‘ Saxons in 

* England ’ differs materially in its idea, its plan, and its pur¬ 
pose, from the ‘ English Commonwealth; ’ but the same libraries 
will contain both works; and some future historian of Anglo- 
Saxondom may enter upon the labours of both his predecessors, 
with equal gratitude for the difficulties they have removed, and 
the light they have shed upon his path. The annals of a state 
so fully, and indeed so systematically developed as England, 
afford ample scope for indcj)endent and successive research. It 
has been said, with nearly equal point and truth, that, in En¬ 
glish history, since the revolution of 1688 , * every character is 

* a problem; and every reader a friend or an enemy.’ The 
remark may be modified and applied to periods of much earlier 
date. The materials for archaic history also are abundant; the 
questions numerous and intricate; and the theories based upon 
them are, and will long continue to be, eagerly discussed. But 
discussion tests and disseminates truth; and the most earnest 
inquirers are ever the readiest to admit new elucidations, or 
even corrections of their own views, — to welcome the discovery 
of new resources, and the results of further investigations. We 
remember, when Niebuhr’s doctrines on Roman history were 
first published, that an American journalist lamented that such 
an innovator had ever been bom, to unsettle the established 
faith in Romulus and Publicola. We cannot sympathise with 
this Transatlantic distress. To us it is rather a subject for 
gratulation, that one age and one nation have produced two 
such guides and explorers of the past, as Sir Francis Palgrave 
and Mr. Kemble. 

It would be easy, by merely tabular references, to state the 
points of coincidence between them; but it would speedily ex¬ 
haust our limits to note their respective divergencies. Both treat 
of the incunabula of the English nation and common wealth; and 
both, therefore, necessarily traverse much ground in common. 
Both, however, have a genuine stamp of originality, whether they 
differ or agree. Perhaps we cannot do better than refer to Mr. 
Hallam’s ‘ Supplemental Notes’ for an authentic tribute to the 
diligence and accuracy of these richly endowed archajologists. 
From his award few persons will dissent — the award of a 
writer of almost unexampled candour and of a discernment and 
erudition as rarely surpassed. 
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The following synopsis of Mr. Kemble’s chapters may, how¬ 
ever, assist the reader who desires to compare, the recent pub¬ 
lication with its predecessor. The first book of the ' Saxoi^ 
< in England ’ is appropriated to the Saxon and Welsh traditions 
of the Teutonic invasion and occupation of this islanc^ to the 
divisions of the land under the several forms of the the 

Shire, and the smaller sections of territorial estates — the 
Hid or Alod—and to the distinctions of rank, in its primary 
sense, of the free and unfrec, and in its secondary attribute — 
the gradations of the free, from the king to the ceorl. A survey 
of Saxon Heathendom, as the religious bond of the Teutonic- 
race generally, or as the particular creed of its English repre¬ 
sentatives, completes the first of the two volumes now published. 
The chapters of the second book group themselves around the 
introduction of Christianity, and the progressive consolidation and 
extension of the regal |X)wer. The offices of the duke or ealdor- 
man, of the gerefa and the bishop, the functions of the witena- 
gemot, the privileges of the royal court and household, the 
municipalities, the poor laws, and tlxe church, are examined 
under their rcs])cctiYe heads, and are the principal points of 
nominal rather than actual contact with Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
History of the English Commonwealth. 

Mr. Kemble himself describes his book as ^ a series of essays 
‘ on the progressive growth of the English monarchy till the 
‘ time of the Norman Conquest.’ In a subject where a multi¬ 
tude of questions are to be answered, and perhaps nearly as 
many fallacies to be dispersed, the form of essays is preferable to 
that of continuous narrative. While treating of a somewhat 
similar period in a nation’s annals, Dr, Arnold has seasonably 
remarked, that ‘ explanations and discussions must occupy a 
^ large space in this part of our history; for when the poetical 
^ stories have been once given, there are no materials left for 

* narrative or painting; and general views of the state of a 
^ people, where our means of information are so scanty, are little 
‘ susceptible of liveliness, and require at every step to be defended 
^ and developed. The perfect character of history in all its 
‘ freshness and fulness, is incompatible with imperfect know- 

* ledge: no man can step boldly or gracefully while he is groping 
‘ his way in the dark.’ 

The first chapter of the 'Saxons in England’ gives a rapid 
sketch of the Saxon and Welsh traditions of the occupation and 
conquest of Britain, by immigration or invasion from the coasts 
of Germany and the shores of the Baltic Sea; and of the mlsemble 
condition in which the land was found by these invaders. The 
exhaustion of vitality in the Roman empire has, perhaps, no 
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livelier exponent than the fact that on the withdrawal of the 
legions, Britannia Koinana, — so long the nursery of Roman 
armies, the prize of Roman capitalists, and the home of more 
than one Caesar, — sank at once beneath the invader. Neither 
Grater nor Boeckh, nor any collectors of inscriptions, have been 
able to throw much light on the internal government of Britain 
as a Roman province. From the Itineraries, from extant re¬ 
mains of colossal masonry, from the names of many of our most 
flourishing cities, from military earthworks and other inipressions 
on the face of the land, and from tradition general and local, 
we infer that few provinces of the empire were more completely 
Romanised than this island. Yet all that had been acquired 
during four centuries of civilisation vanished, not merely before 
the sharp axes and longs words of the Teutons, but before the 
undisciplined rabble which, on the retreat of the legions, poured 
down from the Grampians, and broke through the walls of 
Antoninus and Severus. In the writings of the later Romans — 
in Apuleius and Sidonius ApoUinarls especially — and in many 
ecclesiastical records, we arc made acquainted with the partial 
depopulation of the provinces south of the Alps and the Balkan. 
Provincial capitals, like Pella and Larissa, soon came to be 
separated by wide tracts of land thrown out of cultivation; and 
ft reveals a fearful internal decay, when Marcus Aurelius, recruit¬ 
ing from every part of his wide dominions, could barely raise 
30,000 men to oppose the Marcomannic league. But the decline 
of the southern provinces was gradual; and was suspended fit>m 
time to time by the nccessai'y or the politic infusion of new colo¬ 
nics of adopted barbarians. Were our information more copious 
or precise, we might probably trace a similar gradation of decay in 
Britain. As it is, the historian-is involved in inextricable per¬ 
plexities. The Roman occupation of this island certainly was not 
merely military. The few civil inscriptions we possess speak of 
Triumvirs, Quatuorvirs, and other municipal or fiscal magistrates. 
As the personal strength and discipline of the soldier degenerate, 
more care and labour are bestowed on material fortifications. Yet 
how or wherefore crumbled away the ‘ Cyclopean walls’ of Ches¬ 
ter, Leicester, and many other sturdy encampments, before tribes 
unprovided with even the rudest artillery ? Into what bottom¬ 
less undiscernibie gulf were precipitated the Roman municipia 
and their institutions? ‘ The oracles arc dumb!’—and we know 
really more of the Britons whom Cjesar invaded and Agricola 
subdued, than of the Britons whom Honorius left exposed to 
the savages of the Grampians and to the adventurers from the 
Elbe and the Baltic. 

The details of a long and doubtful struggle between the 
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Saxod8,^^(Jjthe !Britoos are uns^poi^ed hk cre^^le.imthdiity, 
Thi^'.a|ite^ antf'tfie’eveiit8"ir6 alike irdditidnali. 
bceiii tjto inelandhoiy. (wjlsolatibn of* the yanquialieQj't9 
tlib provress of ^eit ancestors’^ and the defeats of the Tictom 
Such stdrie^j In^eedj’belong to the hlrpical side of hi^twyj 
the only pretext* for repeating them Is that assigned by luijLtoij, 
who — ‘ beSfeWed the telling over even of these reputed tolj^i ^ 
* favour^ our ^Jhglish poets and rhetoricians,—who by their*m’t 
‘^vt'ould^dw hoy to use them judiciously.’ Milton himself 
meditafed at one time a British Epopeia; but his intended hero, 
king Arthur, fell under the heavy hands of Sir Bichard Blaclf- 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that the island 


more. 


wa& prostrated at one blow, like Prussia by the single battle of 
Jena* Neither the force of the invaders, the physical circum¬ 
stances of the land, or the known dispersion of the victors, foir 
some generations afterwards, indicate a simultaneous, or even a 
rapid conquest. Here and there a courageous leader or a fayour- 
able position may hayc really enabled the aborigines to obtain 
temporary successes over the intruders; and the pressure of 
calamity have even imparted vigour to the degenerate pro¬ 
vincials, At . the same time it is probable, that the advance 
of the Saxons would be much facilitated by the earlier-setftc^ 
Teuton tribes in Britain. These might at first oppose, but 
they wolild'xiltimately coalesce with kindred invaders against 
the alien Kymri, and embrace the opportunity of wrefeng 
new settlements for themselves. That thd^astern coast of feri- 
tain, long before the supposed landing of Hengist and Hprso^ 
was resorted to by adventurers from the mainland, had been 
already suggested by Thierry. A Roman procurator, with 
title of Comes ZfZttons Saxomci per Britannias^ certainly. com«* 
maiided the sea-board from the site of Portsmouth to W61|8 in 
Norfolk. But, as Mr. Kemble remarks, neither analogy, nor 
criticism allow us to interpret Littiis Saxonicum the Strict 
ravaged by the Saxons, rather than the district occupied by tiienv 
Indeed it has never been questioned that the Littus Saxonicum 
oh the mainland, took its name from its Saxon occupants; and 
with a fair wind the voyag^ from the mouth of t^ic Eltje^to 
Yarmouth Roads or the North Fordand, might be performed' by 
far less h^y navigators tjian our Saxon progenitors. But there 
are other reasons for discrediting the received story of the first 
amvai of the S^on on our shores. 


•» s. 


^ ‘ It strikes.the'<inquirer,VTemarka Mr. Kemble, ‘at once with su^ 
picion, when he finds the tales supposed peculiar to.his own race and 
to this ^hared^bythe Germanic populations .of other lands; 

and with slight changes of locality, or trifiing variations of detail, 
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recorded u authentic parts ^JMir history. The readiest belief in 
fortuitous Coinoiaences and ^seiftblances gives way before a number 
of instances whose agreement defies all the calculation of chances. 
Thus, when we find Hengist and Horsa approaching the coasts*of 
Kent in tihree keels, and i^li effecting ,a landing in Sussex with the 
same huniber, we are reminded of tho Gothic tradition ivhich carries 
a mign^lioh of Ostrogoths, Yisigoths, and Gepidas, also' in three 
ves^ls, to the mouths of the Vistula, —certainly a spot^here we do 
Hot readily lofok for that recurrence to a trinal calculation^j^which so 
pecuHurly characterises the modes of thought of the Kyidri. The 
murder of the British chieftains by Hengist is told totideni verbis by 
Widuklnd and others, of the old Saxons in Thuringia. Geofiry of 
!B|oninouth relates also how Hengist obtained from the Britons as 
much land as could be enclosed by an ox-hide ; then cutting the hide 
into thongs, enclosed a much larger space than the grantors intended, 
oil wbich he erected Thong Castle — a tale too familiar to need illus¬ 
tration, and which runs throughout the myths of very many nations. 
Among the Old Saxons the tradition is in reality the same; though 
recorded with a slight variety of detail. In their story, a iapfull of 
earth is purchased at a dear rate from a Thuringian; the companions 
of the Saxon jeer him for his imprudent bargain; but he sows the 
purchased earth over a large space of ground, which he claims^ and 
by the aid of his comrades, ultimately wrests from the Thuringians. 


' The decay which affected Britain in common with other pro¬ 
vinces of Rome, the ravages of the Pictish hordes, and the immi¬ 
gration of the Teutons, without exterminating, or even in many 
districts expelling, the old Keltic inhabitants, were necessarily 
accompanied by many violent or gi'adual changes in the tenure 
of property and the social features of the country. The towns 
'Which the first rush of war had spared were deserted, and slowly 
disappeared; bridges, roads, and the other means of internal 
communication with which the thoughtful policy of Rome always 
supplied its*^ provincials, being no longer state-property, fell into 
ruin or disuse; and the surface of the island was covered with 


the deserted vestiges of a premature and impotent civilisation. 
The few districts, which through the valour of their occupants or 
the strength of their position, remained comparatively unaltered,, 
were now isolated from one another by wide and desolate tracts; 
over which the forest, moor, and marsh, and their gregarious or 
^litary tenants resumed their ancient sway. But as som as the 
stream of Saxon immigratiou subsided in its first channels, the 
ndtidland and eastcusi districts of England were overspread by a 
’^^Rjptk of communities, each containing in itself the germ of a 
tk^w^Etical and social life. Even at this early stage the dis- 
manifested itself between the civilisation of the past 
fdti^. Among the Greek and Roman raoes^ the city 
"With its mdnimpal institutions was always the germ: vrith the 
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Teutonic tribes the formative plin^les- were 'tenure ef laud and 
distinction of rank; and, not un^l tne elements of their civilisa¬ 
tion had lost their primal chargctet', did they adopt rather than 
develope proper municipal invitations. From this difference 
resulted directly opposite effects. As soon as a municipium en¬ 
larged its territory by war or amalgamatioi^ its central power 
began to^o^llate. The instinct of expansion undermined the 
narrow i|i.na exclusive basis on which the municipal polity rested. 
In Greece, indeed, the* readiness with which its migratory people 
poured itself forth in colonies, averted these immediate effects: 
Avhile at Bom^' war, by absorbing and occupying the super¬ 
fluous population, anfl by suspending from time to time the 
ordinary forms of government, prolonged the existence of the 
state.' But the ultimate result was in both cases alike. |;For 
neither could the Grecian republics, from the first, resist the 
inward pressure of their own factions, — nor afterwards the 
assault of the feudal and military kingdom of Maccdon: nor 
could republican Rome wield the increasing burden of its depen¬ 
dencies, without submitting to the necessity of a Sulla or a 
Caisar. The looser %,nd ampler dimensions of the Teutonic 
system of government were better fitted to reconcile and employ 
these conflicting tendencies. Up to a certain period of develop¬ 
ment they could at once obey their expansive instincts, and retain ^ 
their central vigour. 

The primitive germ or unit of an Anglo-Saxon kingdom'then, 
was the Mark or march (mearc). It was a miniature state; the 
principle of whose being, as regarded other similar communities, 
was separation; as regarded itself, was an intimate union, of 
all its individual members. As its name denotes, it is some¬ 
thing marked out and defined, by settled boundaries, by peculiar 
and systematic laws and symbols of distinction. As an essential 
condition, the mark comprises both arable and pasture land; or, 
in other words, land which individuals occupy under certain, rela¬ 
tions to the community, and land which the community itself 
occupies, without allotment or severance to individuals. We 
can only present the general features of the system: the detiuls 
and the evidence must be sought in Mr. Kemble’s pages. But, 
at no period, however remote in the'records of our forefathers, 
do we 4ose the traces of this organisation. Even the Romans, 
who regarded the Teutonic tribes as barbarous, never represent 
them in a -purely nomadic state; but as deriving their livelihood 
partly from agriculture, and partly from the breeding of-^ttle. 
Had travellers or.maps exist^ at that early period, they would 
have afforded us a picture of numerous isolated communities, 
whose cemtiguous'homesteads were surrounded by broad patches 
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of coi?n land anjd pasture; mid %hose arable and meadow land 
were fenced in by dark rin^s of forest, or by beatlvs pastured in 
common by the herds and flocks of the small republic. No 
* wandering'merchant bending braeath his load,’ no adventurous 
strangCT' srtiitten with the desire of roaming from land to land, 
bibugbt' his' wares^r his tidings to those remote villages. > A 
stranger Was an enemyf commerce was unknown: and sutdi 
precautions were taken against danger or innovationTrom with¬ 
out, tbijt fhe laws imposed on every one who crossed the forest 
the,burden of proving the harmlessness of his intentions. But 
although the outer world was thus excluded, th^ inner w'orld of 
each mark'was a busy and thriving scene. • The cares of agricul- 
ttilre, particularly in an age when implements were rude and 
drainage imperfectly practised, were constant mad onerous. There 
were neither roads to convey, nor markets to receive, the produce 
of the mark. The Saxons must, therefore, have been themselves 
the consumers as well as the raisers of bread corn; and their 
early documents prove that the labourer arid even the serf was 
as well fed ns the Hampshire or Norfolk ploughman of our own 
days. The wealds of oak and beech, which covered so large a 
proportion of the land, and the unenclosed meadows which 
formed at least a moiety of the ager publicus of each mark, 
‘supported large herds of oxen, sheep, and especially swine. To 
each serf and domestic servant were allowed two loaves of 
bread 'daily, besides a certain portion of flesh; and the large 
quimrities of ale which are reckoned among the dues payable 
fopm land, or as gifts to religious establishments, presume a 
copious supply of cereales for the purpose of malting. The 
boundary forest or marsh was, appropriated both to the, uses of 
man and to the worship of the gods,—especially to the guardians 
6f the boundary and the land-mark. In the wood and on the 
moorland dwelt (such was the popular and not unsnlutaiy creed) 
tlm inbnster and the dragon, ^ more talked about than seen.’ 
Bt^liCath the dark and silent umbrage, wood spirits bewildered 
and -decty^ the wanderer to his destruction; and the sacred 
centre of the forest may even have had its Diana Taurica. 

Two causes are perpetually at work at the root of society,, to 
disturb itsiniovements and to alter its relations. .Nut only.do 
the passions of . man incite him to surpass and supplant his 
neighbour, but the progress of population also compels him to 

adventure. The state of society which we have 
now ’lnefly sketched could not therefore be. of long endurance. 
Ihl importance to history consists in its being the arcnety{»l form 
developed a series pf systematically expanding communi¬ 
ties. ! The process, by which two or more marks combined, and 
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the gmdual conversion of all tile asveral communities into one 
commonalty or kingdom, are thiis described by Mri Kemble: — 

* The natural tendency, however, of this state of isolation is to give 
way: population is an ever-active element of social well-being; and 
when once the surface of a country has become thickly studded with 
communities settled between the marks, and doily finding the several 
clearings grow less and less sufficient for their support, the liext step 
is the de84bction of the marks themselves, and the union bf the 
settljers in larger bodies and under altered circumstances. Take two 
villages, placed on such clearings in the bosom of the forest, each 
having an ill-defined boundary in the wood that separates them, each 
extending its circuit woodwaid, as population increases and presses 
upon the land, and each attempting to' drive its mark further into the 
waste, as the arable gradually eucroaches upon this. On the first 
meeting of the herdsmen, one of three courses appears unavoidable : 
the communities must enter into a federal union: one must attack 
and subjugate the other: or the two must coalesce into one on friendly 
and equal terms. The last-uumed result is not improbable, if the 
gods of the one tribe are common to the other: then perhaps the 
temples only may sliift their places a little. But in any case the 
intervening forest will cease to be mark, because it will now'lie in 
the centre, and not on fhe borders of the new community. It will bo 
converted into common pasture, to be enjoyed by all on fixed con¬ 
ditions ; or it may even gradually rooted out, ploughed, planted, ^ 
and rendered subject to the ordinary accidents of arab^ land: it wilbl 
become folcland^ public land, applicable to the general uses of the ^ 
enlarged state, nay, even divisible into private estates, upon the esta- 
blishi^ principles of public law. And this process will be repeated 
and continue, until the family becomes a tribe, and the tribe a king¬ 
dom; whe^the intervening boundary lands, cleared, drained, and 
divided, wm have been clothed with golden harvests, or portieil)ed 
out in meadows and common pastures, appurtenant to villages : and 
the only marks remaining will be the barx'cn mountain and moor of 
the frontiers, the deep unforded rivers, and the great ocean that 
washes the shores of the continent.’ 

The term Mark had three distinct meanings, connected, how- 
ever, by their Common^ relation to land. It was the territoiiial 
district itself, some of whose features we have described; it was 
the boundary of such district; and it was the member of a mte, 
in the collective personality of the dwellers within its precincts— 
the mark-men. These, like the members of every other .political 
body, had rights and privileges, either as respects themselves, or 
as respects all other outlying communities, whether a rival nation 
or a rival village. In its two former senses, at least for all poetical 
purpose of local or central government, the mark is now t^tinct. 
Mr. Kemble^ it will be seen hereafter, thinks it possible that 
even now, a knowledge of the metes and bounds of these 
ancient territorial divisions might be recoveredi In many 
places perhaps it might. But the thing itself has passed 
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aWi^,,:.11ie.origmal viU^ haVe merged into larger divisions, 
into couzities, into a kingdom, ~into^^ the great kingdom of 
^ England, haying wood and desolate moorlahd and monntain 
'.as its mark t^oinst t$cots, Cambrians, and Britons; and 
' the sea itself as a boundary against Frankish, and Frisian 
^ pirates.’ But of the third Import of the term, there will be 
some .traces in the law of our landed tenures, until manumia 
sion of manors is made compulsory. ‘.According to%ic custom 
of the said manor,’ is a phrase well-known to copyholders who 
ay, and to stewards and lords who receive fines and fees, 
noh light might still be thrown upon this branch of the subject 
if, as Mr- Kemble suggests, the very early customs found in the 
^ipies of court-roll in England were collected and published. 
This, ‘if’t were done, ’t were well that it were done quickly;’ for 
the custodiers of manorial archives arc seldom sufficiently on 
their guard against damp and worms. And since it has long been 
the practice to go no further back than three lives in drawing 
admissions, such a collection could not possibly affect the in¬ 
terests of lords of manors or their stewards; while it would 
furnish invaluable materials for law and history. There is great 
variety, we know, in the customs of manors; and there was 
probably the same diversity in the customs of marks. And 
^as one manor is now wholly independent of any other in its 
usages, insomuch that the process of admission even to contiguous 
fields, if' holden under different manors, is sometimes wholly 
unlike,-so with the custom of one mark another mark had no 
concern; and the markmen, within their own limits, were seised 
of full power and authority to regulate their own afiUrs, to pro¬ 
vide for their own support and their own defence, as seemed 
most conducive to their own advantage. In an age whicli 
sectioned the right of private warfare, and possessed neither a 
central capital nor a national church, such independence made 
each mark an integral state, in which the principal markman 
-—subsequently represented by the manorial lord — was either 
by inheritance or election the patron and defender of the simple 
freoben — their envoy to correlative communities when the 
affairs of one or all required adjustment, and, unless other¬ 
wise disqualified, their leader in the field. Tho mearcbeorh 
appesm' to denote the hill oi' mound, where in modem phrase 
‘ the court was holden,’ and where at stated poriods the free 
settlers met to dp right between man and man. It mattered 
not t|pther these communities were small or large. Th6 iso- 
]ati<m And independence of each were not affected by the area 
include* Some marks, indeed, t^ere probably of considerable 
extent, contain^ large occupations, and were capable of bring¬ 
ing a respectable force into the field. A hundred beads of 
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houses, protected by trackless forests, and in an age nearly void 
of the means of internal communication, would constitute a 
tiody politic, well able to defend its rights and privileges. 

The deeper we explore the history of tenure in land, the 
further we recede from any traces of equalisation of rank or 
property, and from any .grounds for a theory of communisnt. 
The political condition of the Teutonic freeman was indCbd 
determine^fby the amount of his landed property. And herein 
is one of the many services which the philologer renders, not 
merely to history but to society in general. He dispels the 
phantoms which theorists ever and anon conjure up. liousseau’s 
* noble savage ’ and a people of communists, are as extravagant 
fictions as what ‘ poets fabling tell’ of the spirits of flood and 
fpU, or of the malignant tenants of the mine and the forest 
— and are much more mischievous. Even philosophers 'of a 
graver cast, when they attempt to devise what man may have 
been, or wW he would be in some untried condition of society, 
instead of ascertaining by research and induction what he has 
been actually, are not exempt from these mistakes. We would 
undertake to compile from Plato’s Republic, a pamphlet which a 
communist would applaud; and take perhaps for a plagiarism from 
his own dogmas. Since, indeed,—except we admit Mi-. Sewell’s 
dreams, that ‘ such things are an allegory,’—we see little reason 
why, in political matters at least, Plato ^hould be accounted a‘^ 
sage and Fourier a sophist. It is not the least among Mr. 
Kemble’s merits that he is exempt from this spirit of theorising. 
His positions are a chain of consecutive inductions, from which 
we may, indeed, dissent; but we cannot deny to their authpr 
the praise of having based them on facts, and of having arrived 
at them by the legitimate processes of logic and practical ex¬ 
perience. In the picture he has drawn of these old markmen, 
and of their wise jealousy regarding rights and duties, we have 
an example of healthy instincts and applicable principles, worth 
whole libraries of speculative legislation. 

The subject of cognatio or sibsceaft is another interesting 
feature in the history of the Marks. We can merely atfeyrd' to 
refer , to it and to the very valuable Appendix (A) in th# first 
volupae, in which the patronymical names of the marks and the 
dispersion of their families and eponymi, are considered in detail. 
There are ^ew more costly works than county histories: and there 
arc perhaps few, as they have been executed hitherto, in general 
more worthless. The local antiquary, however, posscssin^n the 
hints and materials supplied by Mr. Kemble the means w ren¬ 
dering this branch of archaeological research as fruitful of results 
as it has"hitherto been, for the most part, barren. For the benefit 
of persons engaged in such inquiries — and if conducted on a 
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right urBieni none would be morp useful,— we i^tgoin a $t;riking 
pMsa|^, ‘which/being contrined in a note, tnight . possibly 
be overlooked. It refers, indeed, to the ‘ Codex Diplomaticus,’ 
but it is connected with'the history of the mark; —3dany 
< modern parishes may be perambulated with nq other ^eqtion 

* than th^ boundaries found in the Codex Diplomaticus.’’ To 

* this very' day the little hills, brooks, even meadows and small 

* fairms, bear the names they bore before ^tlie time ofi^lfred; and 

* the m^k may be traced with certainty, upon the local infbrma- 
‘ rion,of,the labourer on the modern estate.’ 

.We are inclined to think that the following suggestion also 
might be profitably adopted by the committees and contributing 
members of archaeological societies. It is good to have correct 
notions about church architecture and symbols; but it woujid 
etirely be desirable to extend the machinery of corporate work¬ 
ing, ‘to the elucidation of historical and legal, as well as ecclesi- 
^iical antiquities. 

f It is more than one could now undertake to do, without such 
local co-operation as is not to be expected in England as yet; but I 
am certain that the ancient marks might still be traced. In looking 
over a good county map we are surprised by seeing the systematic 
succession of places ending in -den, -holt, -wood, ^urst, -fold, and 
other words which invariably denote forests and outlying pastures in 
I, the woods. These are all in the mark, and within them we may 
ti’oee 'with equal certafhty, the -hams, -tuns, -wordigs, and -stedes, 
which imply settled habitations. There arc few counties whioli are 
not thus- distributed into districts, whose limits may be assigned by 
the observation of these peculiar characteristics. I will lay this down 
as a rule, that the ancient mark is to be recognised by following tho 
names of places ending in -den, which always denoted cubilejferarum, 
or pasture, usually for swine.’ 


The second and final form of unsevered possession in land is 
the Gd, or the union of two, three, or more marks in a federal 
bond, for religious, judicial, and even political purposes. In 
England the ancient name Ga has been almost unlvelsally super¬ 
seded by that of sclr or shire; although in Germany the technical 
tert^yatt or bant has been retained. The natural divisious of 
the TOuntry arc for the most part the divisions also of the gd or 
shire; and the size of the ga consequently depends partly on tho 
aoddental limits of hills, waters, or moorlands, and partly on the 
peculiar circumstances of the marks themselves gt the time of 
tbdir'federal union. . . 

-.W« live the following outline of the Ga in the author’s own 

for its own sake and because it displays a curious 
analogy between the practice of our Teutonic ancestors, and that 
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of a people generally dissimilar in their territorial .and federal 
arrangemehts:—- . ' 

*As the Mark contained within itself the means of ,d 9 iing -right 
between man and man^ u e, its ]Viark.m6t; as it had ita^pri;q,eipal 
officer or judge, and beyond a doubt its priest and place of re^gipus 
observances^ so the county, Scir or had all these on a larger agd 
more imposing scale: and thus it was enabled to do right between 
Hark and Mark, as well aa between man and man, and to decide those 
differences the arrangement of which tnfhscended the powers of tte 
smaller body. If the elders and leaders of the Mark could settle the 
mode of conducting the interxml afikirs of their district, so the elders 
and leaders of the 6d (the>t same leading markmen in a corporate 
capacity) could decide upon the weightier causes that affected the 
whole comihunity; and thus the Sciregemdt, or Shiremoot, was the 
completion of a system of which the Mcarcmdt was the foundation. 
Similarly os the several smaller units had arrangements on a corre* 
sponding scale for divine service, so the greater and more important 
religious celebrations, in which all the Marks took part, could ohiybe 
performed under the auspices and by the authority of tlie Ga- Thus 
alone could due provision be made for sacrifices which would have 
been too onerous for a small and poor district, and an equalisation of 
burdens be effected: while the machinery of government and efficient 
means oT protection were secured, 

‘ At these great religious rites, accompanied as they ever were by 
the solemn Ding, placitum or court, thrice in the year the markmen 
assembled unbidden; and here they transacted their ordinary and 
routine business. On emergencies, however, which did ^ot brook 
delay, the leaders could issue their peremptory summons to a bidden 
Ding; in this were decided the measures necessaiy for the mainte¬ 
nance and well-being of the community, and the mutual guarantee of 
life and honour. To the Ga tlien probably belonged, as an unsevered 
possession,* the lands necessary for the site and maintenance of a 
temple, the supply of beasts for sacrifice, and the endowment qf a 
priest or priests ; perhaps also for the erection of a stockade oz^ror- 
tress, and some shelter for the assembled freedmen in the Ding. 
Moreover, if land .existed which from any cause had not been included 
within the limits of the Mark, wc may believe that it became .the 
public property of the Ga, L e. of all the Marks in their corporate 
capacity; this.at least may be inferred from the rights exercised at a 
comparatively later period over waste lands, by the constituted atftho- 
lities, the duk^ count, or king.’ 

Strike out from this account of on Anglo-Saxon a few 
technic^ terms and some local peculiarities,—the accidental and 
not the essential properties of the institution,—and it might serve 
for 'a description of the Latin confederation, which at d|^rent 
periods was the rival, the ally, and the equal or subject member 
of the'^^man commonwealth. The thirty townships of Latium 
correspond to the original marks j the senate, or curia of burghers. 
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afene, either, as occupants in person or as subletters, enjoyed 
tite ager or markland, answer to the markmen. Xhe annual or 
extraordinary meetings of the delegates of the markmen at the 
solemn 9ing, placitum or court> had also its Latin pendant. 
For the Latins, at least, in the earlier periods .of the League, 
nypt beside a fresh spring and in an inviolable wood, — the 
^spring and the wood of Ferentina. They transacted business in 
the open aar, and in the presence of their fellow-townsmen, who 
were not, indeed, compefint to speak or to vote in the federal 
assembly, but. who, as members of particular curiae, observed and 
scrutinised the sentiments and the suffrages of their delegates. 
Sldisequ^nt^, a temple, erected by the league, served as a council 
chamber. It was dedicated to J upiter or Diana; to the one as 
the guardian of oaths and federations, to the other a»-the guar¬ 
dian of marks or boundaries. The temple and its temenos — its 
shireland — was the public property of all the townships; and 
the terrors of the law, or of a convenient superstition, guarded 
the shrine and its enclosure from profane encroachment. The 
curia of each to\ifnship sufficed for its own municipal govern¬ 
ment, unless perhaps in cases of migration from one section of 
the league to another, with its ever-appendant questions of in¬ 
termarriage and reciprocal trade. But the disputes of two or 
more townships were discussed at the ordinary or special meet¬ 
ings of the league, which also regulated such wider and more 
complicated questions as might arise with foreign states, the 
cognate communities of the Volscians and Home. 

The interest attached to the subject of the Gd and its phaj- 
nomena is much increased by the circumstance that * some of 

* the modem shire-divisions of England have in all probability 

* remained unchanged from the earliest times.’ The general 
proportions of the Gd to the shire have, however, been much 
obscured by the policy or pedantry of the Norman chroniclers; 
who ^er to our shires by the names they still bear, and super* 
mliously pass over, what they might have told us, the names of 
the undent divisions. Our limits are so far from allowing us to 
follow Mr. Kemble in his minute dissection of this subject, that 
they restrict us to a strong recommendation of his chapters on 
the €}Sel, Hid, or Alod; which, resting principally on numerical 
calculations, are less capable of a brief arid partial survey. 

We have seen a regular principle of evolution pervading the 
system of landed-tenure among the Anglo-Saxons. The Mark is 
mcomfrated in the G&, without altogether foregoing its proper 
attl^l^^ ; the Gd expands intq th^e Kingdom without sur- 
ren^lMg all its original functions. A similar principle o|(erated 
upon the distinctions of rank — the second element of a Teutonic 
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state. Thef^freeman was the stem from which sprang immediately 
the noble, and ultimately the king. The noble was one witii the 
freeman in respect of the rights, privileges, and duties of the latter; 
but he was more than the freeman, in respect of his ampler rights 
and privileges, and his more honourable duties. Both noble and 
freeman were landowners; since tenure of land was the conditi<^ 
of full freedom; but the estate of the noble was probably ^ 
larger, his mark-rights more extensive, and his exemptions 
from.predial services more numerous. Both noble and freeman 
were members of the Ding, or general meeting: but the noble 
directed, and finally executed the resolutions of that deliberative 
body. The simple freeman could vote at elections: the noble 
might be elected priest, judge, or king; and because his life was 
valuable tdHhe state, as well as to the family, his wergyld was 
higher than that of the ceorl. Lastly, and as a sconsequence 
of his ampler privileges and peculiar functions,- the noble had a 
generic appellation — Eorl, M^e\e, or Rice : and if to his birth* 
rank were added official dignity, he was ^titled Ealdorman 
(princeps), Wita,.]Wuota {consiltarius)^ or Uptimas {senior or 
melior): 

The following extract is a portion of Mr. Kemble’s descriptiori 
of the freeman, the basis of all the superior social gradations. 

Mlis rights are these. He has lands within the limits of the com¬ 
munity, the e8el or hereditary estate hseredium, h^de) by 

virtue of which he is a portion of the community, bound to various 
> duties, and graced with its various privileges- For although his 
rights are personal, inherent in himself, and he may carry them with 
him into the wilderness if Jie pleases, still tvhere he shall be permitted 
to execute (exercise ?) them depends upon Lis possession of land in 
the various localities. In them he is entitled to vote with his fellows 
upon all matters concerning the general interests of the community; 
the election of a judge, general, or king; the maintenance of peace 
or war with a neighbouring community ; the abrogation of old or the 
introduction of new laws; the admission of conterminous freemen to. 
a participation of rights and privileges in the district. He is not 
only entitled, but bound to share in the celebration of the public rites 
of religion, to assist at the public council or Ding, where he is to 
pronounce the customary lapr by ancient right, and so assist in judg¬ 
ing between man and man lastly, to take part, as, a soldier, in such 
measures of offence and defence as have been determined on by the 
community. He is at liberty to make his own alliances, to unite 
with other freemen in the formation of gilds or associations for re¬ 
ligious or political purposes. He can even attach himself, if he will, 
to a lord or patron, and thus withdraw himself from the dums and 
the privileges of freedom. He and his family may depart, whither 
he will, and no man may follow or prevent him; but he must go by 
open day and publicly (probably not without befitting ceremonies 
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fttid ai fyiDbolical resignation of his old seats), tliat all mskf have their 
claims uppn him settled etc he departs*' 

. ^ The freeman is horn to wms, schildburtig: he wears them on all 
occasions^ public and private;,he is entitled to use them for the 
defence of his life and honour; for he possesses the right of private 
warfare; and either alone or with the aid of his friends,,ini^7fight, if 
^{If seems good to him.. If he be strong enough, or ill-disposed enough, 
to prefer a violent to a peaceful settlement of his claims, he may 
attack, ifiiprison, and even slay his adversary—but then he must bear 
the feud of his relations. 

Beside the arms he wears, the sign and ornament of his freedom 
is the long hair which he suffers to float Upon his shoulder^ or winds 
about his bcad.^ 

* His proper measure and value, by which his social, position is 
ascertained and defended, is the wcrgyld, or price of a man* His 
life,’ bis limte, the injuries which may be done to himself, his de¬ 
pendants, ana his property, are all duly assessed ;; and though not 
rated so highly as the noble, yet he stands above the stranger, the 
seri^ or the freedman. In like manner his land, though not entirely 
exempt firom charts and payments for public purposes, is far less 
burdened than the land of the unfree. Moreover, he possesses rights 
in the commons, woods, and waters, which the unfree were assuredly 
not'permitted to exercise. 

* The great and essential distinction, however, which he never 
entirely loses under any circumstances, is th|t he aids in governing 
himself r—that is, in making, applying, and executing the laws by 
wliich the free and the unfree are alike governed: that he yields^ in 
short, a voluntary obedience to the law, for the sake of living under 
a law, in aU orderly and peaceful community.’ 

/ 

From our conceptiona of the Anglo-^axon king and noble it 
ia essential to exclude most of .the associations and phraseology 
derived from .Norman feudalism. Not only had they little in. 
common; — but the Anglo-Saxon king and earl held their 
dignity as well as their laud, in the character of freemen, or 
represeutatives of freemen, without reference to, or derivation 
’from^ a lord paramount. The later maxims of feudalism have 
been a stumbling-block to some of our most distinguished, archie- 
•ologistslin their researches into Anglo-Saxon history. The earlier 
system, indeed, gradually converged into its opposite;, but tlm 
change was wrought, not through ^he territorial noble, but 
tlnough.the noble by service. 

■ -tThe age of .Charles L was remarkable for thexeal with which 
antiquity was explored, and legal or political precedents scru- 
tininii(i ■' The interests and the passions of the time gave zest 
inquirywhether a coustitutional monarchy or right 
d|v|ae to be upheld as the doctrine of our Teutomc proge¬ 
nitors? . Bat in truth the idea of royalty entertained by Anglo- 
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Sajicon legislators corresponded with neither the Cavalier nor the 
Puritan theory; and the modern practice of shifting^-the re¬ 
sponsibility of the monarch upon his n^nisters would hardly have 
found favour in their eyes. The limited and ceremonial king, 
who was actually neither priest, judge, nor soldier, they tvould 
have regarded as a“roi fainlant;—a king, after the pattern of tl^ 
Baisilicon Doton, they would have deemed no better than a 
Greek tyreinnus. The possible virtues of the man could not, in 
their estimation, have atoned for the vicious principle of his title 
and pretensions. . Yet, whatever may have been the practice of 
particular tribes, kingship, in a certain sense and even with some¬ 
thing of Ok jure divino import, seems rooted in the German mind 
and institutions. The office arose partly out of the nature of a 
Saxon community, and partly out of the military and migratory 
htibits of the earliest Teutons. Each mark or gd, being in itself a 
state, was at times involved in war with its neighbours; while it 
was constantly occupied at home with the public offences or the" 
private suits of its members. Each had also its several or its 
federal temple, for its peculiar or its national forms of worship. 
The soldier, the judge, and the priest were, therefore, as essential 
to its political existence, as the forest or moorland of the border 
to its territorial completeness. What convenience dictated, 
religious faith and civil tradition confirmed. The early colonists 
had been led by supposed descendants of the 'divine 0])inn. 
They were his children, and knew his will: they were informed 
by his spirit, and protected by his power. Hence, in every com¬ 
munity was implanted a Sacerdotal germ, and—since the priestly 
and judicial offices were at first combined—the germ'also of the 
civil functions of kingship. The warrior stands in a differeUt 
velatiou to the community. * Peace is the natural or normbl 
‘ state, that for which war itself exists; and the institutions 
‘ proper to war are the exception, not the rule.’ But in a period 
of imperfect settlement, when the neighbouring mark might be 
hostile—and the Keltic perioeci or borderers, were always objects 
of suspicion and precaution ^—the exceptional state ■would differ 
but little from, the natural, and the warrior be no less indispens¬ 
able to society than the priest or the judge. Mr. Kemble has 
stated many more preliminary causes and conditions of kingship 
in a Teutonic community. For these we must refer to his text; 
while we pass on ’to the distinctive attributes of an Anglo- 
Saxon king.' 

In the late Mr. Allen’s * Kise and Growth of the Royal Pre- 
‘ rpgative,’ the subject of Anglo-Saxon kingship is handled with 
unrivall^ teaming and acuteness. But he has not exhausted 
the question; because, at the time he wrote, some of the doou- 
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ments, which Mr. Kemble has since procured, were not accessible. 
Most readers of English history may have yet to learn, that 
royalty was much more wjdely spread than even over the eight 
kingdoms which once existed together in Saxon England. The 
* Craex Diplomaticus’ furnishes many names of kings unmen¬ 
tioned by the general historians, but who were reigning at the same 
time with the eight, seven, or six predominant kings. The func¬ 
tions of these inferior kings were, however, rather sacerd<^al and 
judicial than, strictly yaking, regal—they were, in fact, judges 
of a small circuit. Of all the constituents of kingship, those 
which appertain to war are nioet readily detached from the rest. 
The power of the sword may be delegated to younger, more 
adventurous, or more popular claimants; but between the pro- 
nouncer of the dooms of man and the interpreter of the will of the 
gods, there long prevails an intimate, though not an essential con¬ 
nexion. War, too, is migratory, while the temple and tribunal 
are the visible centres and fixed resorts of the community. The 
priest-judge, therefore, may easily exist beside a more powerful or 
enterprising ‘ brother of the throne,’ without either sacrificing 
his own powers, or encroaching upon those of his superior. When, 
however, many smaller districts are combined into one, when 
both the tribunal and the temple or church embrace a wider cir¬ 
cumference, and even the ordinary leader in war yields to the 
superior skill or valour of some fortunate competitor, the merely 
judicial and sacerdotal king sinks also into a subordinate rank, 
and becomes a subrcgulus, or, in Anglo-Saxon phrase, an caldor- 
mfln. From this period—the time of the military, judicial, 
and priestly powers having each become partially depressed — 
we mey date the establishment of kings, at once hereditary and 
elective, and of the kingdom in its complete Teutdnic typej 
representing the freemen, the nobles, and the folcrikt, or public 
law of both estates. 

The position of the Anglo-Saxon king in his relations with the 
nobles and the freemen, was a lofty one; and even to modern epn- 
ceptiona his privileges were extensive. But there were Inany 
stringent and salutary checks upon a capricious or systematic 
abuse of power. The elective principle, though generally in 
abeyance, was never wholly abandoned. The teiritorial nobles 
were not dependent on the king for their lands, their arms, or 
Aeir rank; they were inspired by the love of freedom, and they 
.lietained the habit as well as the right of making and admihis- 
the laws. In his mearemot and his shiremfit the free- 
iniM' possessed the machinery for combination; the pursuits of 
agriculture invigorated his physical powers, and both the tradi¬ 
tions of)ii8 ancestors and the example of his neighbours fostered 
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in him a passion for independence. Moreovei: there was 
one bulwark against arbitrary rule, which both ex!pres8ed and 
implied in the people that raised it, an' invincible purpose to 
resist despotic encroachments. The notion of territwal' title 
was never involved in the idea of an Anglo-Saxon kingr ^>The 
^ kings were kin^ of tribes and peoples, but neyer of the land 
^ they occupy,—kings of the West-Saxons, the Mercians, or 
^ the Kentings, but not of Wessex, Mercia, or Kent.’ ' 

* So far, indeed,’ continues Mr. Kemble, ‘ is this from being the 
case, that there is not the slightest difficulty in forming the conception 
of a king totally without a kingdom 

‘ ‘‘ Solo rex verbo, sociis tamen imperitabat,” 

• * 

is a much more general description than tlie writer of the line 
imagined. The Norse traditions are full of similar facts. The king 
is, in truth, essentially one with the people; from among them he 
springs; by them and their power he reigns ; from them he receives 
his ilame: but his land is like theirs, private property: one estate 
does not owe allegiance to another, as in the feudal system ; and least 
of all is the monstrous fiction admitted, even for a moment, that the 
king is owner of all the land in a country.’ 

A full description of the rights of Royalty will be found in 
the Second Chapter of Mr. Kemble’s Second Book. But the 
following are a few of the rights claimed, the privileges enjoyed, 
and innovations imperceptibly introduced by the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs. 

The king possessed the right of calling out the national levies, 
the posse comitatusy for the purposes of attack or defence.. He 
could recommend the more important causes, at least, to the 
consideration of the public tribunals, and might take the initia¬ 
tive in public bu^ess. Like all other freemen, he was a la^ed 
proprietor, and depended for much of his subsistence on^^c 
cultivation of his estates. Ilis means as a land-owner were, 
however, so disproportionate to his station that his principal 
expenditure was supplied from other sources. In the first place 
he was entitled to gifts in kind from his people; and lu dburse 
of time, by an easy process, these freewill offerings were con¬ 
verted into settled payments" or taxes. Like the Roman 
patrician and the feudal baron, the Anglo-Saxon king received 
a,lso from the freemen customary aids; as, for instance, on his 
own marriage or that of his children, and on occasion of'a 
progxess in his kingdom, or a solemn festival at his court. - As 
conservator of' the public peace, he was entitled to a portion 
of the .fines inflicted on criminals: and if t^ lands of a felon 
ibi^eited, ttey fell to the king as the representative of the 
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fvltok state. His share iof fx^ty taken^in war was suitable to 
his rank; and as the Sole protector '■of the stra'nger^ he was 
probably entitled'to a portion of the' 8trahg4‘% t^ealth br sbr- 
vice. ■ Tolls on land and water-carriage, the ssti^ng of tlie 
value and the form of' the medium of exchange as w^l as fiscal 
regiilatiohs generally, were among his origmal Or acsquired 
privileges ; and treasure-trove was hisj becausO'where there is 
no' owner, the state; of which the king is the representative, 
claims the accidental advantage. In the second pla'ce, he was 
possessecl of rights which, though not directly contributing to 
bis TeVenues, augmented his^^wer and resources. He might 
demand the services of the freemen for receiving and con¬ 
ducting heralds, amb^^dors, or distinguished strangcri|^rom 
<Hie royal vill to another; forage, provisions, or buudiai^-ma- 
terials for the royal residence were conveyed for him: accom¬ 
modation was due to him when hunting or fishing, for his 
hawks; his hounds, and servants. The Duke, the Getefa, per¬ 
haps even the members of the Witena-gemot, were appointed by 
him; and as the head of the Church, he had considerable influ¬ 
ence'in the election of bishops, and in the establishment or the 
abolition of sees. Finally, the king had the right to divest him¬ 
self of a portion of these attributes; and, by conferring them 
upon delegates, he might conciliate the reluctant or reward the 
compliant. 

' But the main distinction/ Mr. Kemble observes, ‘ between fbe 
king and the rest of the people, lies in the higher value set upon his 
life, as compared with theirs. As the wergyld or life-price of the noble 
exceeds that of the freeman or the slave, so does the life-price of the 
king exceed that of the noble. Like all the people, he haS a money 
value, but it Js a greater one than is enjoyed by other person in 
thti^^te. So again his protection (mund) is valued higher than that 
of other I and the breach of his peace is more costly to the urrong- 
doer/ * . 

4 ^ 

"The right to entertain a comitatus, or body of household re¬ 
tain^; became, in process of time, the source of other and more 
extensive attributes of royalty^—fin the end establishing a new 
Older of nobles, whose origin was in the crown itself: insti¬ 

tution of nobles by service was indeed the principal cause Of the 
decline and downfall of the nobles by birth and property, and 
th^efore'of an organic change in the whole system of Anglo- 
polity. H^ the patricians of .the Bopian comihouwealth 
^t an early perira, to convert their clients ipto a comi- 
taHHP^e plebeians would never have nmde their way to tho 
su^nbr magistracies; and the history of Borne, like that. of • 
Veii and^Yolsinii, might have been read in the annals of some 
rival and conquering state. * 
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O^e, problem is at the root of all the revolutiions of. society, 
frota Gracchine reforms to revolts of Jacquerie^ how to 
retoncile the estab&bed divisions of property with tho.^tioinaads 
of an incr^anng population. Under almost my drcutii^stmices 
of social beingi men possessed pf sufficient food and olptfaliiiig 
multiply, too rapidly for their increase to be balanced $y^; tbo 
average of natural,or violent deaths. But nations which> Ji^e 
the AnglovSaxon invaders of Britain^ establish a given nUQpd)m: 
of households upon several estates, will probably so much tbe 
sooner e?cperience the difficulty of providing for a surplus popu¬ 
lation. In modem parlance, handf^are thrown out of Work; and 
in communities of this description, where agriculture is confined 
to a Rumple.routine, and commerce does not exist, war and adven¬ 
ture atp 4^^ resource of. the unemployed. The consequence is, 
that the community, which cannot cast them off upon the wastes 
or the frontiers, will be imperilled by a floating population of 
the young, the hardy, and the necessitous. Manui^tures are- 
performed by household labour; emigration has its own heavy 
charges^ the land is already divided; so that, except on the 
large estates of the nobles, tlie poor freeman cannot live without 
forfeiting whatever makes life valuable. Some sort of service 
be must perform for bread; and the most honourable and con¬ 
genial is military service,—which, at the same time, is the most 
likely to require-and to recompense him. The hall of the noble 
and the court of the prince are seldom without incentives and 
encoure^inents to dependence and ambition. 

* The prince,’ we proceed in Mr. Kemble’s words, ^ enriched by the 
contributions of his fellow-countrymen, and the presents of neigh¬ 
bouring st^s or dynasts, as well as master of more land than he re¬ 
quires for his own ^bsistence^ has leisure for ambition and power to 
reward its instrmn^ts. On the land which he does not require .fear 
bis own. cultivation, he can permit the residence of freemen or even 
serfs, on such conditions as may seem expedient to himself or endur¬ 
able" to them. He may siirround himself with armed and , noble xe-^ 
tainers, attractedhis liberality or his civil and military reputation, 
whom he feeds at ms own table, and Rouses under his own roof 
may perfond^even servile duties in ms household, and on whose''aid 
he may ^a^tilate for purposes of aggression or defence. Nor does it 
seem prol^le that a opmmunity would at once discover the 4nfinke 
danger to themselvea^hat lurks in such an institution. Far more 
fr^uehtly ^pust it have.seemed ,matter of congratulation to tfist cuhu/ 
valor, that ils'wstence spared him the necessity of leaving the plough 
and harinW tq't^^t aiidden incursions or enforce measures of internal 
police'; or 'th^t tbe"'^trong co^de, with its band of eVer-watchful 
defendera/esdsted as a- gatrison near the disputable boundajy of the 
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, the re]^^^|^bet^e^fl, ^the jpri^ th^j^j 

at ^inites tl^ obtain ^qiproe^'i^fe^ ;- 

^finctioned b^.o^stbn^ qr adopted from gr 

farmed themselv^ into a code of laws^ wWh‘ sd 

the Q03^1tdon add even the social existence of the freeihen* In the 
earher devblopinent of the comitatus, the idea of freedom Is sup- 
pl$dt^ hy the more questionable motive of honour, or,' to'speak 
more strictly, <rf rank apd station. The comes may be'conve, by 
ifr from his employer, possessed of land, even of very large tracts; 
he. could not he the possessor of a free hyde, nor conse- 
tfO^i^Iy bound to service iri|ithe general fyrd, or to suit in the 
ml&ot, ‘'IV'ealth, honour, and rank were his abundantly^ but 
not'freedom. However, in exchange for freedom he si^aped 
from the toilsome duties of the farm, and the irksome, ^k>utine 
of the popular court and judicature, to the plenty of the castle,’ 
ta .its stirring -adventure, and occasional repose. . The mark- 
men might raze him from their roll, and give his^land to a 
worthier holder; but the very erazure would recommend him to 
a lord who regarded the mark with no favourable eye, and the 
loss of hie portion in the free land would secure his dependence, 
an4 perhaps be compensated to him fifty fold. The tokens of 
his Servitude were numerous and palpable. The comes, how¬ 
ever endowed or advanced, was a menial; boused within the 
^^db/fed at the table and'clothed at the expense of his chief, 
fipis life was'not his own; it had been bought with a price. -^He 
cbnld not contract marriage, nor bequeath his property, nor 
exchange his master, without special permission. He might not, 
Bke the fr-eeman, atone for his offences by a pecuniary , mulct; 
but was liable to degradation, expulsion, and even <^ath itself. 
These, however, were the casualties of his position, which he 
might, easily avoid, and whiqh the interest, if*not the humanity, 
othis chief.would rarely enforce. In return for his sacrifice 
of freedom, and his liability to disgrace, the comes obtained 
‘■a nbmtenance, a life of adventure, and wij^ it the chance 
of nv^rment and his prince’s favour. He rad his poriabn of 
lhe*spail; he was admitted-^o the festival: for and bis 
fellows,., as partaking the joys and sorrows of their'cl^iqf,. were 
tlje .triumph and the banquet, the pleasures' of the chace and 
&e minstrel’s, song, the. remembrance of, danger .shared and 
* ^^feali^ galkntly redeemed. As the royal power advanced, 
^^.blace of the comes advanced,also; and wlule tiie .old poble 
as well as the ceorl, sank iiito a lower rank, the 
service wt® himself lands and homes, arms.and 
i|,wad titular distinctions, ecclesiastical and civil. ‘Fihaliyi 
tbsfltdlilcs hy birth themselves became absorbed in the eveiy 
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* wlj^HHtbg whirlpool. Day by freemeii/ -deprived of 

* tl^ir .old nation^ defencesj andSfnnging with P^' 

'*'<JnoVis subsistence from incessant labour, sullenly yieUeq to 

* a yoke which .they could not shake off; and coromendra thein- 

* .selves (such was the phrase) to the protection of a lo^s ,"^11 
‘ a complete change having thus been operated in the o])Mohs 

* of men, and consequently in every relation of society, a new 

* order of things was consummated, in which the honours and 
‘‘Security of service became more anxiously desired than a needy 
‘ and uns{ife freedom; and the alpda being finally surrendered, 

‘ to be taken back as beneficia, tmcRT mediate lords, the founda- 
‘ tions of the royal, feudal system were securely kid on every 
‘ side. ^ 

The^oncluding chapter of the first volume is occupied with 
a general survey of Anglo-Saxon heathendom.. The histonan 
of ‘ an outworn creed ’ should be neither a missionary nor a 
polemic in his feelings. He may admit the creed and the 
legends of his forefathers to be dark, inconsistent and unsatis¬ 
fying, when compared with revealed truths and with the morp 
critical and humane spirit of a later era. But he misunder¬ 
stands his office if he treats them with intolerance or disrespect. 
He is not an iconoclast, but an artist who, while restoring some 
dilapidated shrine, can never forget that it was once hallowed 
and is still beautiful. It is an opposite but equally grave 
error, to vie^ the symbols and doctrines of an extinct faith 
through the medium of Pantheism. Earnest they once were, 
and held by earnest men; or they had never been rooted in the 
heart of generations, to whom nature was a living presence, 
and notional abstractions nearly unknown. Mr. Kemble haiS 
avoided both thes% mistakes, in his synoptical view of the 
Anglo-Saxon Panflieon. Although obliged by his limits both 
to condense and omit, be has illustrated the subject from many 
sources hitherto unexplored or unemployed; and has treated it ^ 
throughout with gm imaginative and philosophical vigour^ which 
renders this chapter perhaps the most original and interes^ng 
in the volume. yVe have already noticed the firm tread and wide 
excursions of Mr. Kemble in the provinces of the jurist and the 
political ’economist. In the present chapter he hk breathed 
into the dry bones of antiquarian research so true a spirit of 
poetiy .-aud eloquence, that he presents us with the theolhgy, 
the CCtemonies, and the superstitions of our ancestors, invested 
with ifiueh of their simple and earnest faith, as well'is their tobust,, 
and, at riroe^ sublime thoughtfulness. The prudence or contempt 
of the'fii^'.&ixon Christians, indeed, has left but a sparing notice 
of the State of things which Augustine and his brother mission- 
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arjea* supersede. Th^ period which Christianitjn’piie- 
vailed ip Ehgjiand, adds to the difficulti^' ^niuch beset th^ub- 

hiRory 


ject. The fall of heathendom and the cbmmepeem'ePt Of 
in this island* were contemporaneous; and the misdoharies Or the 
monks who could have recorded the errors they pirerihrew* tought 
rather to destroy the remembrance of a belief and^ltdol, which in 
thdr eyi^’werO impious; but which yet might haye retafu^ too 
jStrdng u hold OU their half-converted neophytes. The materials 
'still'aii^lable for a history of Saxon heathendom are* .therefore* 

. pl^elly indircet, casual, and widely scattered. Incidental notices 
dn.ti^ mpials of the Teutonic races generally* minute and isolated 
facts preserved not always in writing, but orally or symbolically, 
un popular superstitions and local customs, in legends, in pi^vincial 
adages, and even nursery tales, are among the best sources of 
information now remaining to us. ^he poenitentinls of the Church 
and'thO acts of the witena-gemuts are full of prohibitions against 
the open or the secret practice of heathendom; yet neither these, 
nor Beda, nor the various works to which Beda gave.. rise, 

, dipply the sacred names in which the fanes were consecrated, 
nor the peculiar attributes of the objects of worship. The histo¬ 
rian is, therefore, obliged to resort to other authorities, founded 
, on traditions even more ancient, and which yield more copious, 
if not more definite, accounts. Mr. Kemble’s earlier la|>ouis as the 
' editor of Beowulf have been of great service to his later and more 
wliiminoUs work. He had alre^y broken groundln this obscure 
] add unfrequented region, in a little treatise written in Grerman, 
and entitled * Die Stammtafel der ' Westsachseru' Sir Krancis 
J^qlgrave had before discerned the importance of the genealogies 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings as materials for the history of Anglo- 
Sawn mythology. ‘These,’ Mr. Kemble^observes, ‘contain 
• multitude of the ancient gods, reduced into fatnily relation's, 
'';f'and' entered in the grades of a pedigree, but rtill capable of 
^ 'f 'Mehtification with the deities of the Korth and of'Germany.’ 

" ’^’,'WilK his .peroration of this most importanti chapter we-clcse 
dj^it^ysis of the first book of the ‘ Saxons in England.’ The 
- ,ext;^t is. long; but it is a specimen of the authors (dear and 
' ^gen^ styl^ .and of the equally philoso|lhical and reverent spirit 
. in,whi/di to.regards a solemn and imaginative ere^. ' ='' 

‘ X^eJieVe two religions for my fore&therss 'one th%t With 
lifi^,fiAd'Doiinal state of pei^ce; thkt sandafiesthe, famly 
prescribes the relations of father, wife, and child, divides the 
presides o^er its boundaries ^ that tells of god& thc'ipycrs 

ad 


and increase, the protectors of tlie husbandmsnii&od ihe 
that guards the' ritual and preserves'.the Utuigy; that 
socid state and'gives |«nnanence to the natund* original 
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poikieal institutions*, X call tl^is tho sacerdotal faith, and I will a^it 
that to its teaehere ,and pr^f^sso^s we mnjr owe the frequent atteinjit 
of periods to gjVjB aii abstract^ philosophic meaning to nijrthUs 
and tradition, and to kiake daWnihg science halt after telig^n. ^ 

The second creed J will Cidl we heroic ; in this I-recognisd'tiie 
same gdBs, transformed into powers of war and victory, cTown^>iOf 
the brave iri coorcers of the wild might of nature, coDqaerofs.Qf 
the giants, thO flctids; and dragons'; founders pf royal famiUes, arou^nd 
whom cluster warlike comrades, exulting in the thought that their 
deities'Stand in immediate genealogical relation to thetnselyes, and 
share in the pursuits, and occupations which furnish themselves with 
wealth and dignity and power. Letbe admitted that a complete 
separation never tak^es place between these different forms of religion; 
that a wavering is perceptible from one to the other; that the warrior 
believes" his warrior god will bless the produce of his pastures v Ithat 
the cultivator rejoices in'the heroic legend of Wdden and of BoMr, 
because the cultivator is hims *f a wan^ior when the occasion ,de«« 
mand^ his services: still, in the ultimate development, and reisult 
of the systems, the original distinction may be traced, and to it, some 
of the conclusions we observe must necessarily he reforred; it.is thus 
that spells of healing and fruitfulness survive when the great g<^s 
have vanished, and that the earth, the hills, the trees and waters 
retain a portion of dimmed and bated divinity long after the godlike 
has sunk into the heroic legend, or been lost for ever. 

* Wo possess no means of showing how the religion of our own 
progenitor^ or their brethren of the continent, hod been modified, 
purified, and ^dapted in the course of centuries to a more advanced 
state of civiU^tion, or the altered demands of a higher moral .n^ftire; 
but, at the cdbmiencement of the* sixth century we do find the preg* 
nant fact^ that Christianity met but liftlc resistance among them, and 
enjoyed an easy triumph, or at the worst a careless acquiescence,'even 
among those whose pagan sympathies could not be totally overcome. 
Two suppositions, indeed, can alone explain the facile apostacy to* or 
from, Cbistianity, ^ich marked the career of the earliest converts* 
Either from a conviction of the inefficacy of heathendom had pro* 
cceded a general indifference to religious sanctions, which doeo not 
appear to answer other conditions of the problem, or the moral demands 
of the new foith did not seem to the Saxons more onerous tlmirthose 
to which'they w^ accustomed; for it is the amount of self-saqpfice 
which, a religion successfully imposes upon its votaries, which can 
alone form a measure of its influence. The fact that a god had 
perishefl, could ,sound strangely in the ears of no Worshipper of Bddr; 
the great message of consolation,-t-that he had pushed to savef sinful, 
suffmng man,*—justified the ways of Cod, and added an awful jnCan* 
in^ to the <fid mythus. An earnest, thinking pagan, would, I must 
befieve> jo^ully i^pt a version of his own creed, which off^d so 
inestimieibUi ;a ,bOoa, in addition to what be had heretofore possess^- 
The final dsAtFU^oin of the earth by fire could present no difficulties 
to thd^ had heard of Surtr and the Twilight of the Gods, or of 
Allfather^a '^orious kingdom, raised on the min (ff the intermediate 
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A state of happiness or punishmeat in a life to come was 
nSiy novelty to him' who ha4. shudder^ at tbo .idea of 'iCf^strond: !]^i 
OV.Chrendel had smoothed-the way for-Satan. Those , wlio hadihe- 
lieved in runes and incantations were satisfied with ihe'efficMy of^the 
mass; a crovr^ of saints might be invoked in place of a cro^Vd of 
subordinate diviniti^; the holy places had lost none bf thdr An^tity; 
tbe‘holty hiiil^ing^ had not been levelled with the ^onndj but dedi¬ 
cated'in another'-name.; the pagan sacrifices' had not-been totally 
abbfishie^ hut only converted into festal occasions, where the new 
CbriatiM; might eat and drinl^ and continue to praise God; HreSe 
and Edi^, Wdden, Tiw and Fricge, Dunor and ^ffitere retained their 
{ddceain.the calendar of month# and days: Erce was still invoked in 
spells, Wyrd still wove the web of destiny; and while Wdden retained 
. lua place at the head of the royal genealogies, the highest offices of 
j^e Christian church were offered to compensate the noble class for 
the loss of their old sacerdotal functions. How should Christianity 
.jffiil to obtain access where Paganisft stepped half-way to meet it, 
and it Could hold out so many outward points of union to paganism ? ’ 


.. We bpye unwillingly passed over many of the sections in the 
first book of the ^ Salons in England; ’ and with even more re- 
luethhcb we pause on the threshold of the second. But if our 
preceding an^ysis and its accompanying extracts suffice to show 
that an important and in mamr respects an original contribution 
l^.been made to the history of our Laws, our Bace, and bur Com- 
.iSQtniwealthy-we may securely commend the remaiiiin^and more 
in.terestjbig portions of these volumes to the reader.*. The Mark, 
|he Ealdorman, the Faehde and the Wergyld, the.;Kfd and the 
iterritoiial noble, the distinctions of the free and unn^, are now 
diher swept down the gulph of generations, or so modified as to 
Bttve lost nearly every original feature. But in the comoaonwealth 
England, there yet remain the kihg, the peer and. the house 
0 ^. itepyesentatives, the shire and the municipalities, an aristooraby 
. ^Bscending to a middle class, and a middle class rising towards an 
’‘(piilitpm^y: —rffiese are stiU left intact, after all the m^tatiems of 
^ -.and amid the present concussion of races ^in to ourselves 



.. f .The Bi^^ts of BiOyalty,’, * The King’s Court. .and Hpusehbld,’ 
f.jOGjba. Getefa,’ ‘.The Ealdprmaiiitor £>uke,’ and * The'!Witena- 
} These questions have.^en jhaiDdlbd, ^ by. pi^beding 
' iq^^i^.aqd .fiMlomns ; and 'to the toincs cpmpreh^ed in 

acquainted with .the works .of Allen,. 

^111 ib? less in want of an introduction. -‘I'. 
,:|!(^i4^viction.bf . the value of Mr. Kemble’s reB^c^i^'is not, 
’ pre-occupati^ of ^e ground by others. 
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Hia work hears throughout .the marks of origiuid iUvest^atioa, 
both regards its materials and the emplojme&t of thi^. He 
has indeed legitimatel 7 availed himsdf of the aid of Ms |ir^e- 
cesshrs in Anglo-Saxon history, but he has also drawn lat^yon 
manuscript sources. He has had the benefit of Mr.'Thorp^s opl* 
lection of the Anglo-Saxon laws,—one of the few goo^ de^^.bf 
the:Eecord Commission—has rescued from neglect nearly* a 
thousand charters, and thus stands upon a vantage-ground in 
great measure provided and consolidated by himself. sixteen 
years which have'clapsed since the ‘ English Commonwealth ’ was 
publishedj have advanced the study of archaic history more than 
all the labours' of the previous half century. We have, in the 
interim, naturalised Niebuhr, familiarised ourselves with the phi¬ 
lological and legal science* of Grimm and Savigny, and resumed 
Anglo-Saxon studies witli a %cal and an intelligence never before 
exemplified in this department. Not only is the language it^lf 
made more accessible by Dr. Bosworth’s dictionary and Hr. 
Thorpe’s excellent grammar and analecta, but enterpricnUg pub¬ 
lishers, like Mr. Bohn, have found it worth their while to print in 
cheap forms the Anglo-Latin Annalists and the Saxon Chronide. 
In the preface to his ‘ English Commonwealth ’ ‘Sir E. PalgraVe 
mentions his obligations to Mr. Allen. We remember Sir 
James Mackintosh observing, at the time, that the combined in¬ 
vestigations of two such men would dischaige all future writ^ 
frdm the ^cessity of repeating them. But the bounds Cf bbr 
knowled^l^ven in history as, well as physical science, nmy be 
still incmculably advanced; and the publications of Allen,' Pal- 
grave,'Thorpe, Petrie, and Kemble, are probably the stewpir^- 
stones only, and not the^nal bridge, between the days w* Mr 
prc^cnitors and Cur own.^ ^ ' 

We cannot, however, bid farewell to Mr. Kemble! without 


a few observations, which apply to his historical labours MnC;- 
rally. , We began'our review of ‘the Saxons in England*by 
pointing out the dependence of archaic history on philblogy, Md 
with the wish and the hope that the example of Gibq^' Md 
the German antiquaries might be more sedulously followied. 
The pSruealof what Mr. Kemble has accomplished OU this OQCa- 
sibU; ^bdh' ^tifies and stren^ens the feeling we the:^^x- 
pressed. " As c'ritics, indeedV'we ^ight complain tliat he haaleft 
"US of buT proper functions to exercise. , We have vainly 

'abridge his various essays without'marring their 
or their't»nhe^ And we are senriffie that every 
emission im^od bh ds by our limits removes some necessary 
liiik <^]ivbakOhB some appropriate iUustration. That Mr.' KetnMe 

' Mb nft.rra.tfvA nnwAi^ to thc 
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oi; 4iBev8si<Hi of new or contrororted points^ shows him more 
ze^pus'for Ins subject than for immediate leputatioh. With 
half the materials he has here amassed,* he'mig^ have been a 
brilliant t|^ori8t:.he has oho^n thb straighter and more arduous 

B bth of ^uoi^tion and induction. Anxious as Montesquieu or 
e IVicq^eymo to ajstematise phsenomeim and to establish laws 
of .vniver^i^jdication, he is as minute and scru^oi^y patient 
inipqllectu^ and sifting his authorities, as pf he were a herald 
enpge4;|^ making out the title to a peeragd. His positions, on 
thnipresept Pccasbn, will doubtless be many of them controverted. 
IfW liio.ybopk has vitality enough to provoke, assaults, before it 
caftihopB to assume its rightful station among historical works. 
But ;the assmlant must provide himself with various and * well- 
tempered yreapons for the encounten The naere antiquary, 
jui^. or .etymolo^st, will not succeed singlc-hahiled. We have 
npfhing to suggest, except for the geperal reader’s sake, that in 
a future edition some at least of the Anglo-Saxon and Xtotin 
cijtotiuns be translated. They will lose little in Mr. Kemble’s 
veirsipu. Also, the nanutive would be at times improved if some 
m^fitws,,at .present,incorporated iu the text were transferred to 
the notes or appendices. Where they now stand, the crude, 
authorities pr extracts sometimes obstruct the argument or mar 
the- plpamess of the statement. With these su^estions our 
murmurs cease. In renewing our acknowledgments * to 
th^V-uuthor for his full, lucid, and very learned. esacrition Of 
Saxqndpm. in England, we need scarcely .say, tlq|pN^e shall 
glad}y hail his entrpqe upon the later periods of * h^stoiy; — 
when dramatic interCjtt. iu persons will accompany his oonuuen- 
tary,on; ipstitutions, and our Teutonic^ecstors be represented 
idn...^m^e. maturity, and decline, by^^thelbeit, Alfred, and: 
' "'iS' ‘ ■ .. , 
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-^Papers relatinff to the Treaties Lahore^ 
iBeott^to/Parliatnent by her Majesty’s Comm^ds, 1^7* * 

itpxt: some more agreeable occasion thii^ an inr- 
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;fU^^vpur to cmiiey.-'Smne infoimation respecting the brief 
' fiP.ffata winch in singularity of origin; and oonsritiition 
d to. none even-JA'the,wonderful !records*-of Oriieiltal 

-ilie^ic^het kingdoms of- Hiudostari with which from 
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time to time we have been brought into contact, the SihK State, 
considered as one of the substantive powers of very 

recent formation.. ' It may perhaps surprise-some riders to 'be 
told that the forces of the English were neve^ engaged %ith 
those of any prince who had possessed for a cifentui'y the poWer 
which he pitted against us. We never met an army tp the? 
Mogul. His name and authiwity jvere occasionally employed^ 
it is true, for the. purpose of impa,rting sdime dignity'or' siih* 
stance to the pretentions of an enterprising leader; bpt ihiet^ 
was no force rea^y representing the Imperial authority. Oiir 
antagonists were-either lieutenants of provinces which had been 
converted in the last or even in the present generation into 
independent principalities; or militai^ adventurers who wette 
battling tiieir ■ way to greatness through the political chaos 
around them. To this general character of ouif adversaries 
the Sikh state offers no exception. On the contrary, its history 
illustrates with unusual clearness the singular conditions of Ori¬ 
ental dominion; at the same time that the incidents of its 
original constitution explain many of the difficulties of our pifiC- 
sent position and many of the embarrassments which await us 
hereafter. ' 


Though the Punjab—the country of the ‘Five Rivers’-— ’ 
presents, on the map of India, the appearance of* a peculiarly 
compact and well-defined territory, yet it possesses Tn reality 
fewer of. ^|^lmracteristics of a consolidated and durable state 
than evenHpit straggling principality of Malwa, which still 
represents ^ temtorial acquisitions of Scindiah.' The Punjab 
m^y be more truly defined as a ‘ geographidlil expression’ than 
any . country to which that depreciating phrSSO nas ■ beerf ’ Vet 
applied. , A certain recognised district was alwtfys comprih^d be-. 
tween the natural boundaries of the Sutlej and the Ind^'biit' 
this terrilwy never gave birth to a distinct nationality or couati- 
tuted a s^arate kingdom, or an independent state. There was 
never* in short,^ during, any known period of Indian 'Histoiy,. 
a lyng, or pripc^, or people of the Punjab, as distinguished from 
the rulers andftribes of Delhi or Affghanistan. ■ The. province 
was.-never Jknown in any integral form except under tmt dhho^ 
mination of ‘ Runjeet Singh’s trunnion,’ which it aCquired'ttlfout 
foriy years sinoh; and v^chjra present title''Still'repreStiitS.^ 
Before this time, it .served as channel for -thht sti^am'of con¬ 
quest tvhi^ was perpetually flowing firwn west to eSst; and Was 
alternat^y..Inooi^rated, more-or less completely,’ eithei‘:^ith 
kiiKB^mn of Oandahiar. or the kingdom of Delhi.\' 

Even 'With this unsubstantial locality the Siklw are iaot 
nationally identifiable^ They have neither dyhastio nor tetriA 
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They do. not exclusively faeloag to the Punjab, 
;n! 0 r -d(^r the Punjab exdualvely belong to r There are 
. chore of them to 1 ^ found on tlra east of the Butl^. than on the 
*^we 8 t d'^the Qbsimb. They have now, hOwev^, ;for mdre ihtm 
ihalf a century, untuned a possession a:||d exercised a dominimi 
extraordimu^ even among the anomalous events d Orientol 
Idrtoiyr'ana thougk the very recent strug^es.in these pmrts 
mmh have necessarify abated the misconceptions uauaJily preva- 
ldit .;Qn <ii^dian. affairs, and introduced to general notacC some 
‘leading characteristics of the Sikh S&te, yet we still 
tiankjit advisable to record so many of the facts as may furnish 
the‘best materials for general conclusions, • 

. ■- :^bout Ihe middle of tHfe fifteenth century, there was bom in 
Punjab a Hindoo of respectable caste named Nanak. He 
dhSiimed'-i^e* office of religious teacher, in which capadty he 
* mrdeavoured to demolish the distinctive and unsocial institutions 
, Hindooism; and, after breaking down the barriers of caste, 
to rebonmle Hindoos and Mahometans in the acceptance of a 
common m^eed, formed of a popular combination of both religions, 
though.leaning more nearly to his own. This task he so far 
.(iedkinpllshed, that he was enabled to bequeath to a selected suc- 
' oeseKW, together with certain recognised duties, a numerous and 
. &tthfui'<da8S of followers. So ste^ily was this office of Gooroo, 

' d!r%^tUal teacher, perpetuated, that it gradually commumCated 
' .Wee^pstaantial form to the new sect, who soon constitu^^^ disrinct, 
thoi^hmot influential, element in the population 0 l^|| 0 Be pa^s. 

. Bubcemion to this Theocratic leadership appears to have been 
v'arx^ular ; being determined sometimes by bequest, sometimes 
by nomination, sometimes by descent, and sometime as' we 
krain '&pm an Imperial decree' of Aurungzebe’s, by Jegafised 
dborioii; Nanak, like most such teachers, h^ left certain 
iWldttnn precepts behind him, which, with other simjl» doeu- 
ui^to, were compiled by the Gooroo fifth in desdenf^om^ the 
)fotmili^ into the Adi-Granth, ~ the present rel^^us book of 
the ^l^khs, which, amidst offerings of flowers and jewbls, and 
through, of martial devotees, lies daily open before the Gooroo 
. .on the grUund*fioor of the great gilded temple of Umritair, . 

' .'-^^IhJtsvorigin, and throughout a confflderabt&'periedi of its 
I, the doctrines< and disposition' of the new oominunity 




i/fm: ffisdples; under whi<^ name they ;b^sh i6>lm» 
^ Upper Punjab, though, there is rawon to 
I they were fom^yjle eifherin numbembriCapamty 

events' related of-^^tas eai^ .period 
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tlieir career may be reasonably attributed-to tlie af^i^oughts 
of protder times. At ibe‘ bc^iuimg> however, ^ofi lhe seven¬ 
teenth centuiy^ that famous Gooroo above mentroued as the 
oompilei^ of the -Sikh Koran, was thrown intp pris^ by thh M^io*- 
metan governor of ihe^rovince—and inrfehis'ccHifiueQient hedted. 
From the general bearing of the traditions on the sabjecb, it8eieMis 
clear that nothing had occurred in the demeanomr or porition 
of the ^khs themselves to change the pacific relations m&erto 
subsisting between the sect and the Imperial government $ %ut^ 
that the catastr^he alluded to was caused by the private ihachir ' 
nations of a rival zealot, who had been offended by the rejeodon 
of his own contributions to the canonical volume. Be this, 
however, as it may, a rupture imih^iately took place between 
the Sik^ and their Mahometan rulers ; and the former were 
henceforth subjected to that persecution, which so proverbially 
effects the reverse of the purpose intended. It is not t& be -pre'> 
sumed that the Sikhs had at present acquired any of that poorer 
or character which they afterwards displayed,—- though the seeds 
of both were doubtless sowh at this early period. But dr-' 
cumstances of the times were against them. The Mogul empire 
was then in the zenith of that power which for so very short 
a period was really its own; and although the Bajpoots of 
Ajmere might already defy the crusading zed of the Mussulnian 
emperor, yet no such resistance was to be expected ironf the 
smdl an4^ yet unwarlike community which was silently grow¬ 
ing up oiPlhe banks of the Balree. There is no doubt at 
this period the doctrines of the Sikhs began to disclose that 
^mimosity agdnst other forms of religion hy which they Were 
afterwards distinguished; Still it may be inferred, as well 
the scanty notice of the facts contained in Mahometmi.histories, 
as from that particular decree of Aurungzebe to whiclf we have 
just refined, that the very weakness of the sect proteded them 
from tlm^olence which they soon after incurred. . 

Fifth in descent from the murdered priest, and tenth from 
Nanak^ came the celebrated Gooroo Govind; who communicated 
to his followers the spirit in virtue of which they have since been 
exalted to antagonism even with Brirish power. Betaink^ the 
or^md;*'tenets of the sectj> he practically changed' its Icha- 
racter, by tnmsforming its dMinctive quietism into k tziditional 
spirit/of aihbirion and revenge. To strengthen his ra^,^'he 
adMttcri'.i^^ of all mssea, to a perfect ahd immediate 
equality with the tribe of *original disciples. Ta secure the &rce 
:brnnUy and consolidation, he added the external obaraoteristios 
. of a^pc^, 4o>eqmm<m tenets of The hair and beard 4^ a 
Sikh qhixe tri be unriiavda; he was to be dressed in bhie^andj,^' 
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^pe or other; yiraii Blwirys'to-cd^' stool ahout his 
pis^oii^V ' precieff)ts' toF th^t still 

ri^S^-’dbse¥v^ ;hy''‘thte fdhaiiii’or t>>imorAt/s u^-a;sect 

ill poculiar puii{|f tfae^ irhe 'ildo&^es"'<^ 

' ^WhW'GPis^in^'proelaiihed that all'Sikh? ohotild <be 
foresaw that the level shobld^l^ <no ahiaaiiiig 
bn^''^ 76^tlehdi;e'at onbe the martial character, a^‘exalt'the 
gehdt^ pr^^aibhe of. his disciples, he assumed fdr himsblf and 

the denomination of Singh — Or lion—“Which'had 
b^l ^ ig ^ fe^^vibtisly appropriated by the military clftss * of Hindoos 
^^^i^h-borh tribes of Bajpootana. The results of these 
Ctissai^^ Wbrt not long in disclosing themselves. What is chiefly 
rj^ble ls, that in, little inore than a century such provisions 
Sb^ested by the necessities of a crisis, should'havb 
ae^u£My^i&muhicated’’to a religious sect recruited ftom all 
j countries, and creeds, the physical characteristics of a 
dialect natiotf. Though few in number, and as we shall' pre- 
sehfty' sde^ holding their local habitation by no title but that 
of thb^bst receht conquest, the Sikhs were yet Ibund, 'upon 
our flrst rel^ions with them, to exhibit a common national type, 
qs j^lhi^i ^a hle as that of any people of India. Taller tWh the 
aWliit^Sepby Of the Deccan, or the sturdy Goorkha of the hills; 
thb^^^'raan the robust recruit of Oude or Allahabad; and 
dadH^i^iiifhis immediate ne%hbours of Cashmere and .Cabal; 

^ftsents an outward figure no less peculiar and cog^ 
than that military tcmjfer and character whi<flfgenera- 
of'persecution and resistance have contributed'to form. 

' probable that Govind took the initiative in hie move- 

mehli;‘'and that he'directed them indiscriminately against all' 
ar^lmd*'hii^ But the Mogul was still too strong, and the 
Gt^iiOo ?tbO'‘<tealf,—and his first struggle ended only in disoom- 

a brief career of desperate deeds and hopdess en- 
fell a victim to private assassination, -^leaving 
his enriched by nothing but hjs spirit and his examffle. 

ThU‘i'nh#titaii^, however, was by no means negl^ted.' ■After 
the; ’ ftill'bf GoVind the Sikhs had settled undet a new ifliief 

In; whgt availed himself of the confusioh-ensuingvpon 
Atirai^ 2 ebe to lead his followers to actionsraioro 
;fe^1|^ro\haii any they h^ yet attempted. ' Burstii^ suddenly 

retreat, 'they crossed the S,utlqj> .drfeat^ tie 
l;^rbbps 'in ‘a bi^ed battle^ and ravaged ‘the 'cOiintry 
liwst horrible ferocity up to tibe very waters of the 
)tOgh'checked for a paoment, they «agahai returned 
sOon displayed their rdbieUio^^titandaTde even 
'of DoU^. The elde^'^h and suebessbr of Aurimg- 
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zebci yfho was then reigning, as Bahadur. Slwh,,, was si;^ail}r 
summoned iron! his .can^igns in the Deccan ao^f'^jpoptana, 
to oppose the incursions of an obscure cbmm\mi|ty oj^^ll^cinists, 
who had alreadf masteied the province of were 

actual!j- represented, as threatening th.e cqnquelf^p^.^Hii^j^p. 
'Jhapesenoeof^theBmperory however,, now arrested tlm^^nt^ 
and the Sikhs were driven back to their hills; but theya^an vdsh^ 
from their; fastnesses six years later, under the same leadsr,!^Pgli 
with views less of conquest than of revenge. After 
excekfibg-in aiarocity even those of their previous irruption, tjligy 
were Overpowered by one of the Imperial generals; and i071^ 
Baadu« wi^ some hundreds of his followere^ was sent in tffisnph 
to Delhi; where their offences were expiated by a c^el,,^nd 
ignominious death. The blow was followed up by iuost 
rigOFDtlis persecution. The sect of the Sikhs was poqli^y pq* 
scribed, and they were hunted and destroyed like, vvlld beasts 
of the hills. That they were not exterminated wUl be evidaqt 
enongh; but such was the merciless character of the proscrlp^q, 
that they a;ppear no more on the stage of Indian hi^toxy! % 
nearly thirty years. ; • 

' What is historically important in these details is l^e.chang^ pi 
the political character of the Sikh community. Their drst jpelaltqiu 
with the- government of Delhi, as we have seen, were peaeealj^le 
and Unobtrusive;. and even when called to order by. t^e Uifiute- 
nants of'4-urungzebe, they were treated more as h^eh^,. tl[|^ 
as rebela'^ more as infidels than as enemies. But the 
of Govind fundam^tally altered the constitution of their, body. 
By one of those incidents so common in Eastern history^,^,v^ch 
a tumultuous, assemblage of fanatics or freebopters ia, sucj^nly 
metamorphosed into a compact community, bent on.a 
dynasty and a dominion, the Sikhs vr^re trapsfori;pe^i|rpi^,^^ 
ofifensira religionists into formidable invaders.; aad,^iy^Wvi|,^a 
that Assign of conquest was openly ayoWed 'On the,fi|^|.p^a-, 
.sien of their irruptions.. Their pretensions demoded jfiy^Sbe 
presence-of the Empero/; and not without good rea^l^^.lcM 
tembld,- hordes than that of Bandu .liad befpre^^ now stpji^e'rted 
tbifones in Hindostan. . From .this period, thei|;r,prpfi^jji^i 
receivea notice not previouBly accorded^ to thpm in liieymges 
theiMahomOtim historians. . What their numbers weie^rn can- 
.not ;grBei$!ely .t;eB[ ;, but , they could, haidly have. |beangr«|aih^^ince 
at inolnen^ iwhen tl^y .are . maku^ .head ag^n^t ' 
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amapliy pompens^dby fifty years qf tjriun^phanitji^ 
thiat,T|diplB,^a?hi:i)OpiUation„i8 probably belowA,Iff 
sonfaipISIor ia tneu local ^habitation’at the tipe of .yrl 


local ^habitation’ at the tipe of .yrhil 
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de« Methattg moie «x^Iy defined. •‘Theli* fiist eoUinon with 
ihe mahoirietaa governtiattit drove than froM UmHtsir and the 
haals oi the Bavee, to th^ foot *e^tfae hills. eiosain|t the 

Su^cj}, on th^^firslstbray, theyi seem Ae^r to hare 

qtlhKed ihh liOT^aOli, but toi have seated ‘^emsel^ genmliy 
.on^ftihcifbpper course of that river, — between Hhe mofintBlns vm 
^the^pr^nt British post of Loodianah.^ They extended iheir 
inettr^pO^ unche«i^ed^on one or ^wo occasions, to the walls of 
Lahorl, their present capital; but Without retunuig any 
miMWt pOMession of the country. ..•n . . ♦ 

,Jluhometans and partly B: 

^ in submission; and the sul ^ ^ 

iqnnmon preliminary to their more impotent operations, 
'’onr master,’ said a lieutenant of the Emperor tb a 3ikh 

t re a battle, ‘ that this army is not one pf Rajas and 
. xt that of the great Aurungzebe.’ ^ 

To carry away a general impression of the facts, the reader 
should bear in mind that, throughout the first half of the last 
centuiT, the Punjab was an integral part of the Mogul em* 
piled Wid more immediately indeed and practically subjected 
to we cour^ of Delhi than either the province of Ben^ or 
the intervening district of Rajpootana, where the xdWtIal 
‘Of Hindoos still asserted a -land of independence. 

I the Punjab there was at that time no warlike class 
or *nilt(ni:ti 0 UB * nationality ’ to gainsay the Imperial will^ La- 
hi4b <and Mooltan had been among the very earliest prizes 
#ie> Mahometan conquerors of Hindostaif; and it whuld be 
difiSoult to point out among the nominal departments of the 
Mogul empire, any single one which was and had ever been more 
completely and uninterruptedly an Imperial possession than^the 
It was not evqn, as now, an outlying or boi?der pror 
vitxo^ for All|;hanistan was to the Moguls what Calcutta is to 
us} though their most splendid seats of power Were at * 
Agra and l^lhi, yet their point de dmart, at least in earlier 





; and the high road from the latter city to Delhi, is to 
dbtinguishod by a successiofi of pillars for the convepient 
ment of the distance between one royal seat and another, 
^and Dahore of great Mogul,’ wmch MMtpn erapposes 
ive seen in vision, lyas the political &ct of JSmton’s 
i^pcr part of this province, then, elxtstering at the 
in which they took refuge one day, and from 
ied tlite next, therw dwelt a small b^y reli^us 
lelilfring no kind of numeligal proportion to the rest of 
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th9 population, but foixbidable fsom tbeiilfKuufy ci purpoae and 
freon uie militaxy dbaract^ wbich tibekir aecetkbn»,««M rec««itly 
assumed. Eastward they evto stretcih4ld ^vond tlm 8t)idi 
q£ the Fuojaby tj^^u^hVot* lei^^bing its ejctueipjK^ tow«n|^ ^e 
West; and ^xh^^ it would 4ie nmre llocui;pte tc^ay timt thttr 
h Aita^on,W along the Qff-shoote of theHimdaya chain, h4|j|K«^R 
the Uii^ Jpmna ^d the Upper Chenab. This cis>SutU^.|^ 
tlemimt, howler, snoul^'not qp overlooked; since it figuirlM tngw. 
nificantlj in subsequent traAsactions. r ^ 

Mote meiUhraU^ events were now impending over the emphsie' 
of the ; anlft ft is amidst this tumult of revoludons^miit. 

we B^t|ie Sikhs rising mto rank among the substnl^e 
powers; (S Jodid! ,They were thought to have behn vii^usUy 
extu^ted^; b^ut when Nadir' Shah (a.^. 1739) crossed^ me 
Puiyabj on Ips return from the conquest of Delhi, ammte 4he 
trib^ whqhoverM about the flanks and rear of his heavSy 
ann^^and whose forbearance and md the sagacious Persian did 
not dmdftin to purchase, were certain fugitive Sikhs. The terrov, 
too, of Nadir’s name had driven many of the peaceable in’^ 
habitants pf the Punjab from the plains to the hills —%hpre 
they found in the exasperated relics of Bandu’s follo^ng a wurse^ 
cnemy^than those from whom they had fled. Strengthened by 
these acquisitions, and encouraged by that keen perception ^ 
opportunities yrhich seems never to have forsaken the% tm 
Sikhs smzed Ihe occasion of general dismay to descend^lgun 
into the tplhins; and though they did not as yet recover 
ancient Settlement, they constructed a new stronghold on tl^ 
Itave^ where their numbers were rapidly recruited by coUTeiTtn 
either as dei^erate or as ambitious as themselves. 

^ It was at this period that the several powers of this posiioti 
of Ahia.began to assume that relationship to each otber^whhdt 
conduced so sigflally to our own advances upon the scen^ 
IVlogul empire was virtually at an end; inde^ the PerahJ^um- 
sion had been rather the signal than the cause of its dissolution* 
Irrespectivedy, however, <ft its three great heutenants, whqpm 
Bengal, Oude, and the Deccan, were severally ^ntemplswgj 

re^Hremniatives survive to' tms day, there were otllm^ pidrars 
of disimet origin and rapid growth, all of which coveted^tand 
some.of which might have possibly seized, the imperial suptemaCy 
of Ijp^a. kingdom of Cabul, instead of an obedieiiSft xikh- 
vinoe, had hococoe a hostile and a'threatening state. 
oscillations of fortune between Affghanistan and 
conrigning each Country altemallBly to the homron of bawK^eApj 
conquest, result^ on the 4i*4th of Nadir iShah, in *thb 
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turbed superiority Ahmed Shah Abdallcc — the founder of 
the shortlived Dooranee .empire,, and the progenitor of the reign¬ 
ing House of Cabul. Thus, on the right bank of ,^thc Indus, 
there was now a powerful kingdom, the. frontiers pf which were 
likely cnougfi’ to be extended at the expense of the Punjab. A 
■ still more formidable cloud wiis gathering in the South. The 
i^ahrattas, a local tribe of the Malabar coast, comprising among 
then: members all the four ordinary castes of Hindobs, and dis¬ 
tinguished mainly by a restless and warlike spirit, which had 
' been fostered by the steady successes of three quarters of a 
century, were gradually pushing their way into the prQvince of 
Itajpootsma, and drawing nearer and nearer to the Sutlej. At 
tl^ time of Nadir Shah's invasion, the successor of Aurungxebe 
Was, actually paying tribute to the chief of these freebooters; 
,nnd it seemed possible enough that if Ahmed Shah should not 
found a third Affghan dynasty at Delhi, the sovereignty of 
Uindostan might at length revert to Hindoos, There Avero 
other minor powers, with no insignificant prospects of dominion, 
but of whom it is less necessary to sj)e:ik at 2 )rcsent. Pnicti- 
csUly,' it may be said, that at the date of the battle of Phisscy 
the supremacy of India appeared to lie betAvccn the Mahrattas 
and the Abdallcc Affghans. • 

, Jn this way was tlio Punjab isolated between two powerful 
lanta^nJsts — thougli it ivas still nominally governed, as before, 
by a^I^liomctan viceroy, keeping court at Lahore. But afliiirs' 
wei’C soon to be changed. Alnncd Shah crossed the Jadus, 
overran tlie Punjab, and captured Lahore. And thougli the vfee- 
roy struggled against him for a time, yet, in the year 1751, tlie 
province of Lahore, that is to say t]ic Upper Punjab, and tliat ot 
Mooltan (which was always di&tinct), were, by Imperial cession? 
finally severed from the dominions of the Mogul, and united 
new empire of Cabul. The Sikhs were noiv brought into 
collision with a more formidable power than one wielded by any 
of the lieutenants of a decrepid empire- At tlie commencement 
oLthe confusion they had contrived tb possess themselves of the 


^Jullundar Dooab, between the Bceas and the Sutlej — the very 
territory which they ceded the otlicr day to ourselves in ransom 
' of ifeeir whole dominion. As Ahmed Shah himself rarely rc- 
' hoaxed long in the Punjab, the Sikh forces, cither alone or in 
.ten^rary allLance with the Mahometans commissioned to re- 
■ cover the Imperial domains, made repeated and successful attacks 
u|to the^^rrisons left behind. Their strength was augmented 
at'%hkp 3 Xipd by an unusual accession of proselytes: For us one 
' of the >1^103 of the sect prescribed the maintenance of its j)Oorer 
by the richer, a vast number of those whom war had 
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ruined, resorted to a coraraimity which ofrered so tempting a 
refufro. On one occasion thcj'- succeeded in con^pelKng the 
Aft^han commander to evacuate the capital of the Punjab, and 
retire to Cabul; and thus, for the -first thne,^ they^ecfmie po'a* 
sossed of the city of Lahore — in virtue of w'hicli epKeme^f 
sovereignty they coined ruj^ces, Avith an inscription' expressive 
of the conquest of the Punjab b\ the Singhs, Their triumpl^ 
however, was of short dunition. They had enlisted in thelt^ cause 
tlie ever-ready hordes of the ISIahrattas; and these rapacious 
and enterprising adventurers were rapidly proceeding to annex 
the whole province to their own possessions, when Ahmed again 
crossed the Indus, and, at the great battle of Paniput, deciiied 
for the moment the question of the snj)rcinacy of India. After 
dealing this terrible blow to his principal antagonists, he turned 
upon the turbulent SiWis, and almost exterminated them 
successful surprise. Kcvcrtheless, llicir vitality and enterprise 
still survived in invincible vigour: so that at length, when the 
.Dooraneo chief Avas suminoncd Avostuard by disorders in his own 
hingdoni, they shoAved themselves' in force enough to reocoupy 
their ancient strongholds, and to possess themselves, of otMkjri?; . 
until, at Ahmed’s death, they he,camc the acknoAvlcdged masters 
of. the province of Ltihorc. ITpon this final establishment of their 
‘ nationality/ if such a term may be here cinjdoyed, we speedily . 
find them discliarging the accepted functions of Oriental states — 
that is to say, tendering (heir alliance to all parties indiscrimi¬ 
nately, to servo the prospects of the moment- In 1776 they appeal"'’ 
leagued with the Afahrattns atid Rohillas, under 'the name of the^ . 
Emperor, for the invasion and partition of Oude, ■— a project 
Ayhieh Mr- 1 Tastings considcrctl serious enough to call for a little,' 
counter-plotting. A few years afterwards avc find them attack- 
_ ng the Hohillas at the instigfition of the Malunittas; and ^they' 
arc mentioned. In 1785, among the states to Avhich Shah Alum 
Avas likely to betake himself, for the purpose of recovering, by a 
combination of the Iniperud pretensions Avith some more sub- 
stanlial poAver, the dominion and territories Avhich had passed 
from his hands, - , 

/V* O 

It is aoAV time to say something coneftiming the form, of^ 
goverrniaeut adopted by this singular people: For the consideration 
of tlieir institutions in this resiiect, Avill be found no less expJi^- * 
toiy, of their present position and relations Avith ourselvcs^ tliau 
what AVC have recorded of their origin and progress is calculated to;* -. 
throw light/ou their national disposition and character. Wd haW - 
mentioned that no Gooroo, or spiritual leadei% Avas elected' ^ 
the death of Govind- This s:mT to have been in 
a prophecy which limited the number of Goorbcs to 
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poral authority, however, probably not very dllFerent from that of 
the Grooroo, was exercised hy Bandu, and, in all likelihood, by 
others after him; but there are, of course^ no means of correctly 
.ascertaining what forin of government was observed by the 
, J^itives from the Mogul and Affghan swords. . When, how- 
ever, they finally emerged from their hiding in the hills, and 
descended in triumph upon the plain, an entirely new consti¬ 
tution was brought into operation, llabltiuitcd by their late 
dispersion to act in separate detachments, and under a variety of 
loaders, the Sikhs were now clustered in small bodies round several 
Sirdars,—each of whom declined to acknowledge a superior- 
TowHrda the close of the last century, this state of things 
passed into a kind of military oligarchy, or federative I’epublic. 
The territories under their control \vt;ro divided into twelve 


principal districts, tenned Misuisy of unequal extent and ])owcr; 
each of which was jircsided over by its own rliicf or Sirdar. 
The general aftairii of the commonwealth Avcrc debuted in a na¬ 
tional council; in which the supremacy was successively assigned 
to the moat powerful chiefs of the time. This was the constitution 
of the country on our first being made acquainted with it. Ample 
opportunities of observation were atforded to the British officers, 
when Lake crossed the Hyphasls In pursuit of Holkar, in 1805 ; 
and the attention of our most intelligent countrymen was at¬ 
tracted to the habits and institutions of a people at that time new 
to It was found tliat every Sikli’s hand was against liis 

brother. Now that the scourge of external persecution had been 
istay ed, there was no union or common jmrposc among them. Their 
villages and towns \vT.re all walled and fortified against the every 


..day incidents of civil warfare; and Sikh (diicfs were constantly 
making applications either to the Mahrattas or ourselves for ml 


t^alnst their nearest neighbours. We declined entertaining 


these proposals; while Holkar lent a willing car to them, though 
without aveuL The. most important fact is, that at this time 
.the Sikhs, though in full and complete possession of the Upper 
Punjab, were not so powerful but tliat two hostile armies^could 
enter their country, without giving themselves any serious eon- 
ce^ about their rct^tion. Before General Lake withdrew, he 
exhibited to the astonished Sikhs the wonders of his ^rtlUeiy 
p^t^ice, — a lesson in which they were afterwards to acquire a 
fatai proficiency. 

moment, however, there was slowly rising into notice 
was destined to play the most conspicuous part in 
of the Sikh state. A small and inconsiderable Misul 
linger the direction of Churut Singh,; w|)eo bequeathed 
Singh, after having greatly enlarged it by 
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intrigue and violence. Malm Singh ti*od successfully in his father’s 
footsteps; and left a son, Run-ieet Sinoh, avHo speedily out¬ 
stripped both in the same track. At the time when our armies 
were in the Punjab, us above referred to, Kunject, though marked 
as a rising and ambitiotis Sirdar, was rcckortcd to be master 
of no more than eight thousand horse; and the effectiveness 
of this force was much damaged by the discontent and tur¬ 
bulence of the half-subdued chiefs out of whose retainers it 
bad been formed. Yet this calculation, though made by a most 
competent observer. Sir John Malcolm, scehis hardly recon- 
cileable with the attitude jissurncd by Runjcct towards the 
British government, only a few months later, llaving established 
a more or less definite supremacy over all the Sirdars west of the 
Sutlej,—that is to say, over all the Upper Punjab, — llunjeet 
Singh turned his eyes towards tliosc minor Sikh states, which WQ 
have mentioned rci)rcseuting some of the earliest settlements 
of the sect between the Sutlej and the Jumna. Such an inter¬ 
ference with states still conceived to be under British protection, 
was deemed not a little presumptuous; although as scarcely a 
twelvemonth had elapsed since Sir George Barlow had pro¬ 
claimed, at the sacrifice of* our own emgagements, that the 
Jumna must be the boundary beyond which the British could 
not attempt to act, Runjoct might nbt* unfairly assume a pro¬ 
tectorate which we had chosen to decline. A different character, 
however, was now jn the Viceregal throne of British India. 
Tjord Minto detnnrrcd at once to the ]>retcnsions of the Sikh 
rajah; and after Runjcct had satisfied himself by deliberate and 
cautious examination of the nature of our force, he prudently 
witlidrew his claims ; and concluded a treaty of friendship, which 
w'as never very seriously disturbed tlironghout the remaining 
thirty years of his life. By simultaneous conventions, these cis- 
Suflej Sikli states passed definitely into our protection—under 
which they have ever since remained. They comprise the dis¬ 
tricts of Sirhind and Malua, between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
and include tipwards of thirty rajahs of various rates of power. 
The moat substantial wjis the mjah of Patlahih, who possessed 
a revenue of some six lakhs, (60,000/.) and a force of three 
thousand horse and foot. The others muster from a thousand 
to five hundred horse each, with which they are bound to join 
a British expedition when called upon; and to give every facility 
for the passage of troops to what was now our north-westerrf 
ftontiOr,' the Sutlej. These levies were found substa^ially 
serviceable to us in the Nepal war; perhaps, a privatedread oT 
the encroaching Qbotkas was instrumental in stimulating their 
zeal on this occasion. Although as purely Sikh in cDn?titat«m 
as any rajahship of the Punjab, these protected states have usui^lly 
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been’well eontont to receive for onr unobtrusive autliority in 
exchange for the mischievous institutions of their brethren. The 
most memorable instance to the contrary, is that of tlic Patialuli 
rajah; who, — when the Durbar of Lahore, in 1845, followed 
the example of llunjeet in selecting the atfaii-s of those states as 
a pretext for a collision — was found to have been seduced from 
his allegiance, and, as will he recollected, Avas banged for bis 
pains. 

From these times down to so recent a date as 1839, the re¬ 
presentation of the Siklis and of the Punjab Avas centred in the 
person of llunjeet Singh. It is to be remarked, that our relations 
with north-western India and central Asia have invariably been 
influenced by considerations of J^uropcan policy. Our Indian 
goyfemments appear to have cherished a kind of traditional re- 
. pugnance to any native connexions in this direction. Nor 
AV 21 S any important intercourse ever established betAveen British 
In^m and the Mahometan states on the Indus. The Ameers of 
Scindc Avere utterly Avithout influence on the early politics of 
Hindostan ; and although, as avc have observed, the. Punjab uiidei* 
the Moguls Avas always an integral part of the kingdom of 
Delhi; yet, since its severance in the middle of the last centurj^, 
it had been in no Avay connected with the ucav empire whick 
Avas rising on the Ganges. On two occasions only Avas ibis 
reserve interrupted; on one, from the dread of France, Avhich 
entailed nQ serious consctjucuccs: on ano^or, from apprehen-^ 
sions of Kussia, the results of AA'hleh, though they led to the 
expeditions to Aflghanlsian and the cou([uest of Scinde, have 
hardly yet, perhaps, been fully disclosed. The first of these 
occurred in 180S, Atlicn, hi order to counteract: the presumed 
designs of Napoleon iijiun our Indian empire, tlic famous qua- 
"druplc embassy was devised — and Mr. Elphinstonc, Sir Jolm 
Malcolm, Mr, Ilunkey JSmitli, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, Avere 
despatched to the courts rcspccti\dy of Calnil, Teheran, Hy¬ 
derabad on the Indus, and Lahore-—-Avlth Instructions to enter into 
treaties of amity and mnfeual dekmee with the scveml sovereigns. 
Wo are not immediately concerned with the issue of the first three 
of these missions; and the particulars of that more directly under 
notice have been pretty Avell anticipated in our previous remarks. 
Wlmt It is desirable, JiuAvoA^'er, to observe, is the character AA^hicli 
W'as thuB communicated to the Sikh state by this its impersona- 
tipir ja such a eliief as llunjeet. The Punjab wais noAv dis- 
tin<^tly xecogmacd as a sovereign and independent state, and on 
a footrflg'of e(iuality with the older jiowers of the country; and 
as it Avas in the undisputed jicssession of the Sikhs, they reaped 
the full credit and advantage of the nationality thus derived. 
The commanding talents and indomitable energies of llunjeet 
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had amalgamated'the discordant interests of an iiicousIdcrablG 
federation into a respectable state, — of which, at the same time, 
he had constituted. Jiunsclf the recognised head and representa¬ 
tive, Nor was there anything strango, on a stage like Indin> 
in such a self-created and extemporised dynasty. Ilydcr ^i’s 
titk to power had been weaker; those of Scindiah and Ilolkar 
in no degree stronger. The characters of Indian history iu^ 
deed, were commonly supplied by similar creations, until,our 
supremacy ruined the lavourite profession of founding king¬ 
doms ; — and to this day we, as lords paramount, recognise 
the claims and guarantee llic possessions of more than one' 
rc[)rescntative of a Mahometan trooper. Kunjeet, after esta¬ 
blishing his sovereignty over the other Sirdars, turned his 
attention to the outlying districts of the Ihiiijab, and succes¬ 
sively brought them xindcr his control. Hitherto, though the 
Sikhs were undoubtedly the dominant race in those parts, yet 
the actual boundaries of, their dominion xvorc but very indis¬ 
tinctly defined.* The great bulk of the pojxulation of tlie Punjab 
was still unconnected with them, either by creed or race; and 
in several provinces, both of the liills and the plains, Mahometan 
governors retained a kind of independence. All, however, now 
fell before liunjeet’s arms, by a succession of victories, which 
It is not necessuiy to enuineratc. lie had definitely possessed 
himself of Lahore as early as 1799; and had then lost no time in 
directing his foi'cc against that vciy fort which is now the scene 


Jn Kcimell’s Map and iMenioir (1788), the ‘Dominions of the 
‘ Seiks’ will be found roprcseiited as extending far bej^ond the utmost 
Irontiers ever reached by Uuiijcet. They n ach Iroui Attock to below 
Bukkur on the Indus, towards the west, and to the Jumna, within a 
short distance of Delhi, towai'ds tlui east; including portions of Scinde 
and of llajpootana, and the whole ])rovinee of Slooltan, excepting a * 
small district round the fort. In iaet, the larger moiety of these 
‘dominions^ lies east of the Sutlej. But the reader must bo very 
cautious in considering the boundaries laid down in this e.xcellent 
map as equivalent to the wcll-usccrtained limits whicli figure in 
modern charts. Indeed, it would have bepii impossible, in those days, 
to delineate exactly the territories of such a state as tlie Sikh Fe<lo- 
ration. 


Ulic present divisions of the Punjab, and tliC distribution of its 
population, arc nearly as follows : — Lahore and its immediate depen¬ 
dencies contain about 2,000,000 inhabitants, in which the bulk ot tJie 
pure Sikhs' is included; Jummoo and its dependencies, about 
1,000,0(X); Cashmere and its dependencies (now united in the same 
stale , with Jummoo), 500,0(X); IVshawur j[and its dependencies, 
6W),000; Deera Ismail Khan, xvitli the districts west of the Indus, 
4o0,000 ; Mobltaii and its dependencies, about 750,000, 
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of war—Mooltan. This city, the capital of the province of the 
game name, forming the southern angle of the Punjjib, was then 
governed by a Mussulman named MoozufFer Khan, who saga¬ 
ciously propitiated the Sikh chieftain witli tribute and profes- 
siofts, — wlule he reserved to himself the means of resisting any 
more serious encroac^hments on his independence. This practice 
met with no more than its ordinary success; and though the 
fatal day was postponed for scveml years by a I’cpetition of the 
device and on more than one occasion by a resolute defence, yet 
ai last Runjeet ap[)oared Ijcforc Mooltan determined on a con¬ 
clusive conquest. Tliis was in 1818. The siege cost him three 
months of desperate canipuigiiing, notwithstanding the extra- 
•ordinary excellence to whicli he had already brought the Sikh 
artillery; but in the cud the fort fell—and Mooltan w<as finally 
iftcorporated in the new kingdom of the Punjab. 

Our relations with the now power thus created on our north¬ 
western frontier were, as we liavc said, uninterruptedly amicable. 
The truth is, that Runjeet aflfbnls an example, almost unique 
in Indian history, of precisel}* the kind of neighbour which 
llritlsh intorcsts require. To say that his character was devoid 
of Oriental faithlessness or duplicity, would be to pay .it too high 
'a compliment; but it was at least not delieient in that sagacious 
policy which supjilicvS the want of a higher sentiment prompting 
to honesty of conduct. He had no peculiar friendship or esteem 
for us. On the contrary, his darling pretensions had been cIvt 
cuniscribed by our interference, at a luoinent when tlicrc was 
little else that could have cheeked them. But the Sikh chief¬ 


tain, unlike the pi*inccs of Hindostan, deliberately and by careful 
observation, had Jissnrod himself, first, of our power, and, after 
a longer interval, of our good faith and forliearanee. Ills earliest - 
^motions of our prowess were collected from Holkar, when the 
Mahratta chief retired before Lake's ilragooiis into the country 
of the Bikhs; and they were confirmed by his own personal 
observation, on the advance of the British army in pursuit. 


Still he was not yet fully satisfied of our *strength; and the 
retrograde policy of Sir Qeorge Barlow was well calculated to 
unsettle the imiu'cssious respecting our character which Clive 
and Cornwallis had deft. . Coincidently with that experimental 
^ovement against the cls-Sutlej principalities which ^ve have 
'Mentioned above, he cntcjcd .into communication, as has since 


been ascertained, with the native powers of the Peninsula, to 
discover whetUer any league or alliance ottered good promise of 
the iTstoration of llindostan to rulers of its own race. But his 


waxy intelligence sopii detected the relative wcaknc.ss of our 
antagonists, and convinced him that he had nothing to hope, as 
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against ourselves, either from Mahometan or Mahratta. His 
measures were taken accordingly. Queen Elizabeth did not defer 
to the rising spirit of her Commons, with more opportune sagacity 
than Runject to the attitude of Lord Minto- Though originally 
bent on pushing his dominion eastward, and warranted in*his 
purpose, as we have seen, by pretexts of unusual plausibility, he 
yet, at the Governor Genemrs bidding, rethed beyond the 
Sutlej, —retaining but a nominal antliority in a few petty states; 
and from that moment the relations established between us were 
never disturbed. Uneasy and suspicious at first, and naturally 
unable to persuade himself that a power which could do so much 
should abstain from doing more, — he for some time regarded us 
with anxiety ; and this indefinite distrust was reciprocated by tlic 
British government, which had been impressed with an undue 
idea of his latent power. But such mutual misapprehension, 
though sufficient to retard a perfect cordiality, was no t)bstaclc 
to a relationship with the Bunjab as serviceable as our authorities 
could desire. How Runjeet Single might have conducted himself 
had any seiaous misfortune bet'alleii us, it is unnecessary to con¬ 
jecture, It is cnoiigli to say that he was superior to that 
temptation, so irresistible to most Kastern minds, of considering 
the first reverse of fortune as an instantaneous justification for 
treachery and assault. Tn the ruler of the Punjab wc always 
found an ally sufficiently tractable aiul coinjdiant, and readily 
available for any of those defensive leagues by which wc 
occasionally sought to protect our north-westcirn frontier. Above 
all, he Was a monarch competent to control, not (uily himself^ but 
his subjects. He held the fierce spirits of the Sikhs well in, 
hand; and could always be trusted for the tranquillity of his own 
dominions. Left at leisure^ to pursue his own conquests across 
the Indus and in the hills, he returned the compliment by 
religiously observing the limit of the Sutlej. A long and pros¬ 
perous reign co-opcrate<l with the opportunlrics ilorived from our 
alliance in enabling him to raise his military force, by means of 
European arms and discipline, to a pitcli of excellence never 
before witnessed among the native powers of India; but this, 
so far from troubling us, came at length to l;c thought con¬ 
ducive. to our security. By these means >»v..e we furnished, 
on our most exposed frontier, with an ally Avhosc prudence 
was guarantee for his fidelity: whose firm grasp of power 
enabled him to debar others from attempts which Ee hiid dis¬ 
carded himself; and who secured us in that blessing which wc 
have never before or since enjoye<l—a settled boundary and a 
neighbour who was master of his people. 

T4ie consolidation j)f the Punjab into such a compact and 
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■ definite inbcritancc as it has lately exhibited, was owiupj no 
less to the lengthened reign than to the personal prowess of its 
first sovereign. For nearly forty years the country of the Five 
Rivers was identified in the eyes of the British government with 
the sceptre of Runjeet Singh. So narrow are the liniits within 
which the history of mutual intercourse is thus reduced, that 
the very state of'things which attracts our notice at present 
succeeded almost immediately upon the death of the monarch 
with whom our first relations had been commenced. On the 30th 
of June, 1839, the old ‘Lion of Lahore’ expired; to the great 
affliction of his people, and the serious concern of all who looked 
beyond the moment. A few Aveeks showed on what sure grounds 
these apprehensions were based; for no Bedlam of nations broken 
loose,could ever have been precipitated into more desperate 
freaks of cidme and madness than such as now became the order 
of the day between the Sutlej and the Indus. We will cut these 
tales as short as possible, but the narintive is so characteristic of 
the people with whom’wc have to deal, and of the country Avhich 
we arc still engaged in settling, that it Avould be unwise to omit 
some recital of the principal incidents. 

At the death of Runjeet Singh thei'e survived the ibllowing 
real or'putative claimants to his crown and dignity. The eldest 
and undoubted descendant of the late monarch was Khurruk 
Sinwh, who also had an adult son, named Nouehal Singh. 
Besides these true representatives of his blood, there were others 
whose legitimacy appeared less questionable in the eyes of the 
Sikhs than it may probably do in those of the reader." Shere 
Singlj, though never acknowledged by Runjeet iiimself, was 
held, to bo his son by many pcoitle, and was highly popular 
with the soldiery. Cashinecift l^ingh and Peshora JSingh 
hud been formally adopted, Avhen young, by the esipricious old 
chieftain; and named after the respective expeditions against 
Cashmere and Pcshawur, in Avhich he chancixl, at the moment, 
to be engaged. Over and above this miscellaneous assortment 
of representatives, there was a reputed son of a woman who had 
acquired'some little renoAvn as a dancing-girl, and such favour 
with the old Jllaharajah, that he is alleged, in the last years of ’ 
his life, to have actually married her. WTiclhcr this boy was 
really descended from either the mother or the father assigned 
to him by interested reports, is extremely doubtful; but so 
conspicuous have his claims been rendered by -the extinction of 
Others, that at this moment he is Waliarajah- Dhuleep Singh, 
under British protection the recugnised sovereign of the Punjab; 
while hie,inothcr, better known as The Ra7iee, has only recently 
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exchanged the royal palace of Lahore, for the almost equally 
dignified abode of a state prison. 

To these facts must be added, in order to facilitate the com¬ 
prehension of what is to follow, some specification of persons and 
parties at Lahore when Kunjcct expired. The iron rule of the 
old monarch had eficctually disarmed all the chiefs who might 
have been his rivals in power; nor was there any competition in 
the Punjab for any favours but his. There were, however, 
several families which had risen along with his own, either by 
connexion or patronage, and his death left them the most im¬ 
portant in the kingdom. The family of Itunjcet is said to be 
traceable up to the latter period of the 15 th century; but, with¬ 
out entering into the credibility of this genealogy, we may state 
that, about four generations ago, it split into tliree lines—one 
of which produced Kuiijcet’s stock, and the other two the stocks 
of Majeetia and Scindinwailah resj)cctivcly. The numerous 
members of these houses now supplied the most conspicuotis 
personages in the politics of the Punjab, as will be easily dis¬ 
covered by a reference to the signatures api)endcd to the recent 
treaties. Tt may he remarked that, since the nainc^ of* Singh is 
common to the whole race of Sikhs, and the pmnomina are not 
much diversified, the ])roper name of an individual is usually 
distinguished by the addition of the family title, as Lena Singh 
JVIajcetia, Lena Singh Scindinwallah, Uttar Singh Scindin- 
Avallah, and so forth. Kext to these great houses comes that of 
Ailarccwallah; not connected indeed by kinship with the late 
royal line, but allied to it by marriage—a (laughter of the house 
having been selected for the wife of Nonehal Singh, by whom, 
however, ^he left no issue. To this ihmilv belongs'Chuttur 
Singh, the Sirdar now in open insurrection against us in the 
Ilazareh district; and whose son, Sliere Singh, so recently 
deserted from our ranks to those of the enemy, with the troops 
under his command. 

But, besides these, there is another family which, although 
neitlicr royally connected noi- even of Sikh extraction at all, 
deserves, for several reiisons, more consideration than any or 
those yet mentioned. Wc must ascend a little in history to tell 
the story properiy, but we arc sure that its singularity will bo 
held to warrant the digression. Xearly six hundred years be¬ 
fore tlie Christian era, two Kajpoot brothers are said to have 
migrated from Ayodhya, or Oude, to the banks of the Sutlej. 
One of them claims to have founded the ancient principilitics of 
Knjasthan; fr'om the other descended the less dignified dynasty 
of fJuminop. Omitting tlie records of scv(?nty-uinc intervening 
gcnei’ations, wo may say that in 1742 the reigning Kajah of 
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Jummoo died, leaving three sons. The little principality had 
grown i,n strength and repute under the rule of successive chiefs; 
and its independence was, somewhat contemptuously, recognised 
even by the Mogul Emperors themselves. The line of Kajahs 
was perpetuated by the eldest of the three pririces above men¬ 
tion^, but at length, in 1809, it failed. Kunjeet had long set 
his eyes upon this little hill fortress, and had even made some 
attempts upon it, which, by the usual mixture of bribery and 
resistance, had been hitherto aveilcd. Now, however, he seized 
the promising 0 })jjortunity, and advanced against it in force. 
The family of the tleccased Rajah fled across the Sutlej, and the 
town of Jummoo passed definitely, like so many other districts, 
into the hands of the Sikhs. But though the eldest line had 
failed, yet of the youngest there survived issue three brotlicrs: 
Gholauboo, Dehanoo, and Siiehctoo; who, after various adven¬ 
tures in search of a foi-tunc, took service with Runjeet Singh 
himself; and, in their several capacities, gradually^ rose, through 
his especial favour, to the highest honours of the state. At last, 
in 1818, they were all created Rajahs together: Rajah Soochet 
Singh held high command in the cavalry; Rajah Jlhyaii Singh 
was all powerful as vizier; anti Rajah Gholab Singh regained, 
on feudal tenure, the old family j)rinciparity of Jummoo. 

This is not, however, tlu^ only point of view from whieli tlie 
Jummoo family deserve to })c rcganlcd. In addition to their 
court interest, they were the rcprcsenttitives of a distinct class 
« of the population of the country. The highlanders of the 
Punjab liavc little in common witli the inhabitants of the plains. 
Living under the jurisdiction of their own chiefs—either Rajpoot 
or Mahomcdaii — they Include but few Sikhs: and thus sup[)Iy 
an clement which, more easily than any other, can bo bvouglit. into 
antagonism with the dominant race of the Punjab. Of the 
people, indeed,-—tliat is to say, of the great bulk of the population 
of this kingdom, — we hoar absolutely nothing at all; they seem 
prepared to acquiesce in any dominion under which they may 
fall. But, at tlic period of which wc arc speaking, the Sirdars and 
cliiefs were divisible by religion and politics into three classes; 
the Mfdiomedans who were the most numerous, but the least In¬ 
fluential ; the Rajpoots of the highlands, called also ^ Dogras,’ or 
hill-men, who compensated for tlic smallness of their numbers 
by their great wcaltli and peculiar sagacity; and the Siklis, still 
the ruling caste, but whom long dominion had made improvi¬ 
dent and^ careless. Now, at the death of Runjeet, the circum¬ 
stances which we have related had vested all the powers of tlic 
state in the Dogra party, represented, as wc have described, by 
the three brothers of Jummoo. Gholab Singh was the most 




poAverful chief in the kingdom; Dhyan Singh was firmly es¬ 
tablished ia the all-important office of vizier; and Soochet Singh 
Avas next to his brother in favour and command. It is unneces¬ 


sary to state that this ,ascendcncy of the J3ogra party was 
vehemently attacked: indeed the clearest idea of the coming 
catastrophes Avill be obtained by conceiving that the two factions 
of the Dogras and the Sikhs were struggling for the ])Ossession 
of jiOAver, At the time that these events occurred, Ghulab Singh 
had sevcml sons, but Dhyan Singh, the vizier, only one — Avho 
•was named Heerat Singh, and Avho Avill presently become a 
very conspicuous personage indecd- 

Khurruk Singh succeeded in peace to his father’s throne; but 
signalised his accession by superseding Dhyan Singh, in favour 
of one of his own courtiers, Chect Singh. Hereupon Dhyan 
Singh burst into the palace and ])oinavded the ncAV minister 
and other cabinet officers, before the eyes of his sovereign. 
Khurruk Singh on this adopted the Oriental practice of shut¬ 
ting himself up,—in Avhich seclusion he soon died a death either 
natural or otherwise. The next step in tlic siieeession was no 
less regular than the first. iVonelial nseonded the throne of 
the J^unjab without dispute; l)ut as be Avas returning through 
the north gate of Lahore, from his royal father’s funeral, a atone 
dropped, either accidentally or otherwise, from tlie croAvii of the 
arch, and killed both him and the ehlcst son of Gliolab Singh, 
Avho Avas sitting: in the same hoAvduh. 

O • 

Hitherto the crown had descended in the undoubtccl lineage 
of llunject: and if tlie succession had been extraordinarily rapid, 
its course had at least not been quickc3ied by any ovci’t acts of 
regicide. Now, however, tliorc Avas a struggle for the vacant 
throne. Shcre Singh was said to have been long dt^stined by the 
Vizier, and Avas certainly looked to by ])eoplc, as the next 


representative of the deceased sovereign ; lint the mother of the 
lute Nonelial Singh av!is unwilling so soon to part Avith poAver; 
and she found ready allies in the Scindinwallahs, of Avhom the 
olaef at that time Avas Dltur Singh. The contest thus developed 
between the two parties lasted several days: it involved a regular 
siege of Lahore, and Avas attended, in Its details, wit|x an almost 
incredible carnage. Victory at length declared for Shore Singh 
and the Dogra faction. Uttar Singh and Aject Singh, two ol‘ 
the leading Scindinwallahs, were driven across the Sutlej into 
tlie British territories; and a third, Lena Singh, Avas captured 
and imprisoned. Slicrc Singh now mounted the thropc of the 
l^nijab, and, after an interval of simulated reconciliation, cjiused 
his late rival, the Queen Mother, to be stoned to death by her 
own slaves. The Doerras thus recoA'ered the vizierate: and. 
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indeed, all the preliminary catastrophes arc sometimes imputed 
to their own intrigues for this purpose. As the new monarch 
had a son and heir, Pertaub Singh, and as he was himself highly 
popular and not wanting in talent, there was now some reason¬ 
able prospect of a quiet settlement. 

But Sliere Singh was the slave of the national vice of his 
countrymen—di'unkenncss*; and so far was his retison overcome 
by his excesses, that he slighted the party which had raised him 
to power, in favour of that which had opposed his elevation. 
He released Lena Singh, recalled Uttur Singh and Ajcet Singh 
from banishment, and consigned himself so wholly to their 
guidance and advice, that the ministry of Dhyan Singh became 
merely nominal. Distrusting, however, the dunibility of this 
anomalous favour, the SciadinwalJahs resolved to clear all doubts, 
by murdering the besotted monarch. But they hesitated at 
attempting the deed witliont the privity and concert of Dhyan 
Singh, who was still powerful enough to iiave turned tlie catas¬ 
trophe to his own benefit, if not admitted to the plot. In pur¬ 
suance of their scheme, they are said to liave obtained from their 
drunken and insensible master an ord(;r Im* the death of Dhyan 
Singh under the royal hand and seal, — wliiclv they produced Lu 
the minister, and with the expected result. Dhyan Sing signed 

t 

* No stories ever told of the northern nations can bear comparison 
wijth the description of Sikh habits iji this particular. The reader 
will probably recollect that just bd'ore the ierocious outbreak of 
1845, our minister was unable lor days together to obtain an audience, 
in eonsequenec of the helph:*ss ami prolonged intoxication of every 
individual of the Durbar — (piccn and ulh On one occasion, when 
he attended with dcspalehos of unu&iial urgency, lie found Jowalnr 
Singh (then vizier) dressed as a luineing-girl, and performing a 
drunken minuet before the court. On another, lie met the whole 
Durbar going out on a gipsy-party, Avith a cavalcade of elephants, 
eacli of which <‘arried a lady, a gcntieinau, and a large bottle of 
spirits. It was tlve same in old times. When Sir John Malcolm was 
in the Punjab witli General Lake, he perceived that u highly respect¬ 
able old sirdar, with wliuiii he had been for some time conversing, 
at a review, seemed low and uneasy. On looking to an attendant for 
the cause, if "was intimated that ‘ Patteli Singh wanted his dram, 
‘ but was asliamed to drink before the English sahib.’ lie was begged 
to follow his usual custom, which ho accordingly did, with instanta¬ 
neous relief, ‘ It was rarc^,’ adds Malcolm, ‘ to see a Sikh soldier 
* quite sober after sunset/ llunjcct commenced his calculations of Sir 
Harry Fane’s abilities by asking how much ho could drink ; and it 
was said that the ‘ old lion’s ’ own death w'as hastened by his breaking 
through his prescribed limits in this respect in order to appear to 
advantage before the British officers in 1838. 
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a countor-Avarmiit for the death of his sovereign? and pi'cpara- 
tions were inimodiately made for the crisis. Shore Singh Avas 
enticed from his palace to a rcA^iew; when lie arrived at the spot, 
Ajeet Sing — who was walking about the garden repeating a 
Persian distich to the effect, that ‘ his affairs Avere disordered, 

^ and he Avas no longer ahle to pay Ins soldiers,’ — turned round 
and shot liiin through the henrt Avith an English rifle; mean- 
Avhilo Lena Singli had cut off* the licad of the heir appai*ent 
Pertaub Singh, wlioni he found at prayci’s, Dhyun Singh soon 
joined the assassins; and displayed sonic concern at the literal 
execution of his warrant. As bo Avas muttering something con¬ 
cerning the measures to be next taken, A jeet Singh, Avho Avas 
behind him, fell back a step or two, and sliot him through the 
shoulders, Avith the samel'iflc Avhich had slain his master. 

The reader may licre remark, that though tliere was bloodA" 
a contest for the management of afhiirs, llu rc was no dispute 
about the order of succession, — tliat is to say, no scheme of 
transfovring the crOAvn from the recognised or even re))utcd line 
ofllunjeet to any other. After the assassination of Sherc Singh 
and his son, the succession was immcdiatelv hold to dcA^olve on 
the boy Dhuleep Singh—nor did cither of the two factions choose 
to disparage his claims. This child had been alwaj's a proter^v of 
the Jimimoft family ; among Avhose people, in the hills, lie had 
been in fact brought uji during the reign of Runjcct; and, indeed, 
it was strongly suspected that he OAved his introduction into the 
royal family at least as much to (lliolab Singli himself, as to 
Ills reputed father or mother. Dliyan Singh had died Avifh I)hu- 
leop’s name upon his lips. And all tliat the ScIndinAvallahs 
objected to, A\'iis llie continued monopoly by Dhyan Singh of 
the high offices ho had cxclusiAady enjoyed under former sove¬ 
reigns. Thus at this crisis both parties iicknoAvledgod the same 
claimant to the throne—but fought umung themselves for the 
exercise of authority under his name. 

Xo sooner had Ajeet Singh dis]»atched his victims, than ho 
px’oclaiinod the Maharajah Dhuleep Singli by beat of drum 
tlirough the streets of Lahore — installed tlie Kanoe in her 
jialacc, and invested himself with tlic administration of affairs. 
Dhyan Singh, hoAVCA'er, had left a v^on named Heeni Singh, who 
Avas resolved to strike a bold stroke to recover. Ins father s 
honours and avenge his death. lie betook himself accordinglA” 
to the house of Monsieur Avitabile, Knnjcet’s European general; 
Avhithcr he summoned certain of theSirdars, and made a succc-s- 
lul appeal to their feelings. Packed by his uncles Gholah »Singh 
and Soochet Singh, and supported by the jiOAverful aid of 
Avitabile and Ventura, he advanced to the struggle; and, after 
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another most murderous siege, remained master of the citv- 
On this he hastened to pay his homage to the little Dhuleop 
Singh, whose feet he kissed with all beooming reyerence; but 
the Eanee’s house was pillaged; and Ajcet Singli, Lena Singh, 
Uttur Singh, and every inenibcr of the ScIudin\Vallah family 
who had not Jallen in action, was murdered in cold blood. 

Considering the respectable abilities of ITeera Singh, and tlie 
removal of his opponents, it might again have been thought that 
these bloody Saturnalia would be for a while suspended; and, 
in fact, the administration w’as really conducted for a time with 
somewhat more vigour, though with little less barbarity. But 
Hcera committed the error of Shere Singh, in lending himself 
to the designs of an unworthy favourite. Under the influence 
of this person, a Pundit named Jullff, he treacherously assas¬ 
sinated his uncle Soochet Singh, to whom he was under great 
obligations. The natural consequence of this atrocity was the 
estrangement of his other and more powerful uncle Gholab, 
and the defection of many of his adherents; so that he at last 
found his only chance of safety to lie in flight. Of this chance 
lie endeavoured. In company with Pundit Julia, to avail him¬ 
self; but they w^ere overtaken, and both put to death on the 
spot. So conij»lcte had been the sweep of these exterminating 
reprisals, that there now remained no representative? of Runjeet 
but Uhulccp Singh; an<l no leading member of cither faction 
except Gholab Singh of Juinuiuo. There were many more 
murders than wc have thought it necessary to s[)eeify; though 
it may be right now to add tlirco to the list. Cashmccra Singl», 
and the surviving son of (Jlmlab Singh, had been both killed 
by Ilecra Singh; and Peshom Singh iiad been killed l>y Jovvahoer 
Singh — a personage hitherto unnoticed, but who will strut his 
own brl^if hour upon tlie stage immediately. 

It must now, however, bo observed, that the general recogni¬ 
tion of Dhnlccp Singh had conspii'cd witli the extinction of tlie 
old competitors for power, to introduce upon tlic stage a faction 
entirely new — that, namely, of the personal favourites of the 
Banco. Hitherto the contending })artics had been composed 
of persons of some previous figure in the Sikh state, but the 
liighest offices of government were now conferred upon men of 
the lowest character and extraction. Jowahir Singh, the 
Bapee’s brother, was the first of these, and Lall Singh, her 
paraofiour, was the second. The former haJ been originally a 
muleteer, the latter an itinerant pedlar. On the death of 
Hecra Singh, the vacant place of Vizier was immediately filled 
by Jowahir Singh, who continued for a* while to manage, after 
his own fashion, the affairs of the country; but having affronted 
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tlie army, which, ha<l now become the most influential element 
of thp Sikh constitution, he too w'as very soon murdered before 
the eyes of his mistress. It is remarkable, tliat the fatal charge 
against him was his instrumentality in procuring the death of 
Peshora Singh, as above described. Thougli this prince and 
his brother had notoriously no blood connexion with Runjeet, 
yet they were admired and reverenced by ^ the Klialsa’ ♦ as the 
images of their ancient chief, — in much the same fashion that 
another prince has been just exalted by a more civilised nation 
as tlic genuine representative of Napoleon. When, however, 
their deaths liad been thus promptly avenged, tlicre was literally 
no man of note left but the old chief of Jurnmoo; wliose con¬ 
duct up to this moment and whose ])ositioii at the present day, 
render it very desirable that we should convey as dear an ac¬ 
count of him as possible — since we are much mistaken if he 
does not yet [day the most consj)icuu)us i)iirt in the modern his¬ 
tory of the Punjab. 

The connexions and descent of (iholab Singh wc liave already 
stated, as likewise the death of twoofUis sons — one of whom 
was killed on the elephant with Nonehal Singh, and the other 
murdered by lleera Singh. Virtually independent (since the 
death of Runjeet) in his own rajasliip of «lnmmoo, he had 
hitherto kept discreetly aloof fnnn the actual strife of parties; 
and had contrived to turn to his own aggrandisement all the 
various changes of fortune. Though the members of the 
Juminoo family appeared occasionally to be divided against 
themselves; yet it w:is surmised that this apparent ditfcrence 
was but a feint to secure, in any event, their own ipterests, and 
to arrive with greater certainty at their common object. It was 
remarked, even during Runject’s liic, lliat the younger brothers, 
though standing personally higher in the iavoiirs of their 
sovereign, always deferred to the elder, and willingly sacrificed 
their peculiar opportunities for the advancement of the House, 


* This word, which is of constant recurrence in narratives o£ Sikh 
afTairs, is rather curious in its signification. It has been described as 
meaning sometimes ‘the State,' and sometimes a ‘select body' of 
troops or other functionaries. But the truth is, tliat both interpreta¬ 
tions arc derived from one and the same signification of the word. 
Khalsa literally implies something 'select* or ‘chosen;’ and in this 
sense it meant the ‘ Sikh state,’ with reference to its religious origin 
and constitution. Inasmuch, however, as every Sikh is a born soldier, 
the title has been not unnaturally monopolised by the troops ; and 
‘the Khalsa’ now means the body politic of the Sikhs as represented 
by the trained battalions of their regular army. The Sikh soidioiy, 
indeed, style themselves ‘ the Khalsa,’ much as the mob of Paris 
styles itself' the people/—and with a great deal more justice. 
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The Vizieratos of Dliyan Singh and IToera Singh gave the 
waiy old chieftain great facilities,for enriching himself; and it 
is calculated that at least one half of the treasures of Runjcct 
have frona time to time been transferred to Junimoo. At one 
period, when the murder of Hcera Singh had given the Ranee’s 
. pai'ty a brief ascendency over tlie I)ogra faction, an expedition 
was actually despatched to Jumrnoo, for the purpose of recover¬ 
ing BOVfxe of the appropriated hoards; but Gholab, after loading 
the envoys with treasure, w^uylaid them at a short distance from 
the gates of his fortress, put them to doath,^ and recaptured his 
spoil. Subsequently, \vhcn the walls of Jiunmoo were actually- 
invested by the Sikh army, he found opportunity to mingle with 
the troops, and by a juditdous use of bribes and compliments, 
actually supensedod the authority of their own commanders, and 
inarched back to Laliore at iheir head. It was but a few months 
after these events tlnit ho was again siimnioncd to the capital, 
as we have obscrvctl, to conduct affairs at tlie moment of tho 
rupture with the Rritlsh; but after coquetting awiiile with so 
serious a charge, he widely declined it. Enterprising and aucla- 
oicus in his personal character, yet shrewd, calculating, and 
patient, he more nearly than any of the Sikh Sirdars resembles 
his patron llunjoet. t)f his disposition iitwavds ourselves, it is 
enough to say that he has always found it to his interest to keep 
on good terras wltli us; and the prudent forhearance of tluv 
, Rajpoot adventurer has be*!n jilr<»ady rewarded with a royal title, 
and Avith the independent sovereignty of more than one fourth 
of the old domiiiions of tlic Sikhs. 

^’oAV, however, a new })ower Avas soon to precipitate the solu¬ 
tion of all these jiolllics in its impetuous career. It is for the 
purpose of exhibiting a ]»ictiiro of Sikh nature when left to its 
xmcontrolled dcvelofmient, that avo haAc recounted this scries of 
crimes; for it is to be remarked, tliat all these butcheries were 
enacted without any one of the orfllnary provocations to civil 
AA'ur, as soon as llic iron pressure of Kiinjcct’s despotism Avas 
once removed. 

Bcfoz’e turning, howe-ver, to the Sikh army^ avc must say a 
fcAV Avords respecting the attitude, which the British GoAornmenL 
maintained throughout all these atrocities towards the Durbar 
of Lahore. The uniform smuotliness, if not cordiality, of our 
relations Avith Runjcct lias already been noticed. At our 
first connexion Avith this chieftain in 1808, it had bceir thought 
a<firisaWc to establish a military station among the protected 
Sikh states on our own side of the river; and Loodianah avus ac¬ 
cordingly occupied as a British outpost. When, at a later period, 
some glimmering of future troubles Avas discernible, Ferozepore 
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was similarly occupied, and the reserve of the frontier force 
was pushed forward from Kurnal to Umballa. But, beyond 
these precautions, no deinonsti’ations were made, on otir part, 
either of suspicion or ill-will. We were ready to accept and 
to recognise.^aiiy representative of Sikh nationality that might 
be pleasing to the people. Nor could it be s?Jild that, up to 
this period, we had received any intimation of a change of 
spirit towards ourselves,—though our fortunes in the b^st 
were just then exposed to unusual hazards. At the com- 
nicnccment of the Cabal expedition Runjeet Singh gave us all 
the aid and countenance which we desired — a result perhaps 
springing, not only from his characteristic policy, but from the 
jealousy excited in his breast by some recent successes of the 
Affghans. lie died before the conclusion of its lirst promising 
st5ige; but even when reverses came thick upon us, disasters, 
which would liavc roused half the courts of Ilindostan to in¬ 
surrection, had no effect ujiou the hereditary prudence, in this 
respect, of the Lahore Durbar. Eitlier from the traditions of 
old Riinjcet’s policy, or from some better perceptions of the 
truth, Shere Singh, wlio was then seated on the bloody and 
tottering throne of the Punjab, remained firm to the spirit of his 
alliance; and even volunteered the aid of a Sikh force to our dis¬ 
comfited columns- When, upon the murder of this prince, a 
dearer glimpse was obtained of the anarchy into which the Sikh 
state had been plunged, reinforcements were despatched to the 
stations of Fei’ozcporc and Looclianah; and the eyes of the British 
Goveriuuent were turned with some anxiety towards the frantic 
debaucheiies of the Court of Lahore. Still, although the liabilities 
Avliicli we had Incurred by our imperfect arrangements at tlie 
<]eath of Scindidi, Avero presently to be discharged on the fields 
of Alaharajpoor and Punniar, the external policy of the Sikh 
Durbar Avas not yet openly biassed by these tempting opportuni¬ 
ties ; and llccra Singh, Avho at tliat time Avas administering the 
affairs of the Punjab, remained faithful, as regjxrded ourselves, 
to the principles of his father, the great vizier* It deserves, 
indeed, to be i-omarkcd, that the British name Avas constantly 
kept before the eyes of the soldiery by tlic imputations Avhich 
each party in turn cast upon the other of being leagued with 
ourselves for the destruction of Sikh nationality. This prac¬ 
tice, perhaps, eventually produced its fruits. But there seems 
to have been no ^political party, even among the murderers 
and madmen Avhose detestable deeds wc haA"c been chronicling, 
which ever seriously contemplated a rupture with the British 
poAver. 

The survivors, hoAvever, of the massacres Averc soon left with- 
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out alternative. From the description wc liavc given of Runjeet’s 
reign and character, it will be readily conceived liow potent an 
instrument of mischief he left behind him in his army. Greatly 
disproportioned to the population or the legitimate require- 
ments of the state, animatm by the hereditary doctrines of the 
sect, inured to action, habituated to conquest, strengthened 
by the imported discipline of Europe, and confident in such 
a train of artillery as hud never been seen in India, this force 
was found incapable of subordination to any will less 

resolute' than his who had now been removed. It seems not 
easy to reconcile the numerical strength of this army, which was 
mainly though not exclusively Sikh, with the census usually 
given of the pure Sikh population. It is true that the Sikhs, 
like the Noimans of the eleventh century, are soldiers to a 
man; and that with people so trained the terms adult and com¬ 
batant are pretty nearly convertible. Still, the estimate of Sir 
Alexander Burnes—which has passed muster with the best 
authorities, and which puts the Sikhs, in Jinnjeet's best times, 
at less than half a million souls “-seems slrangoly opposed to 
the undoubted fact, that at least 75,000 figliting men wenj 
marched to the Sutlej in 181:5. Tliat the arsenals and ihe 
oanips contained no fewer than five hundred guns of unusual 
calibre, and that for the service of these pieces there was an 
immense body of well-trained and devoted gunners, is beyouil 
all question. A principle of union, too, had been introduced 
by the consolidation of the stale under Runjeet; and, Avhatevcr 
intestine anarchy might exist, it Avas clear that, for external 
action, the forces of the Sikli nation were noAV available loan 
extent Ayhich had never been reached under the old federation 
of the Sirdars. On the temper, therefore, of this army, so con¬ 
stituted and so disposed, the convulsions of the state might Ije 
expected to opcnite witli fatal and Instantaueous effect. The 
successive removals of those chiefs and ministers to whom their 
allegiance and obedience had been paid, and the repeated appeals 
made to them by partlcvS who ivere eager to purchase, at any 
])rice, such redoubtable .supj)ortcrs, conspired to carry tludr 
lawlessness and their pretensions to the liighcst pitch. They 
conceived themselves, as indeed they were, tlie ruling power of 
the state. They Avere, to all intents and purposes, the Sikh 
nation ; and they presently resolved, in their drunken despera¬ 
tion, to show what that natjpn could do. ^ 

The designs of the army Avcrc fixeilitated by an extraordinary 
revolution Avhioh had taken place in its discipline. During the 
brief*Teign of Shere Singh, on one of the many occasions Avhen 
th^*"^roops and the goveimmcnt wore at issue, an indiscreet pro- 
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popition had been made by* the Vizier, that two deputies from 
every company, troop, and gun of ‘ the Khalsu,’ should be 
despatched to a conference with the authorities. The scheme 
was pi’omptl^ embraced; and, as will be readily imagined, was 
never afterwards discarded. Tlicse deputies were made per¬ 
manent functionaries; and as they were chosen by the soldiery, 
and totally superseded thc^uthority of the officers, there will be 
no diflSculty in conceiving the results of such an arrangec^ent. 
They were termed, in the language of the countiy, ^ Punches, 
and the aggregate of their body was called ^ the Punt^ or, with 
its distinctive epithet, ^ the Pant KhalHujecJ* In numbers the 
Punt amounted to about two thousand, out of Avhich a more 
select directory was subsc<picntly formed; and to the magnani¬ 
mous resolutions of this military convention are to be attributed 
the events which presently ensued. 

We have traced the anarchy of the Sihh state to a point, 
where the sole survivor of statesmen and t>rlnccs was a dissolute 
and abandoned woman. It is probable, however, that at this 
period no minister \v(»uld liavcliocn able to control the mutinous 
batlalions, who had Icarut their own strength and consequence. 
Already they had stepped on to the stage of politics; and had 
tiikcn into tlieir own liaiuls the last few murders wdiich remained 
to be perpetrated. Hut when the wary old chief of Jurarnoo 
returned to his own capital, and left the llanee and the troops to 
ileal with each other, there was no longer any semblance of re¬ 
straint. The army became at once tlie depository of all the 
])owers of the state. Even the most able and resjpcctcd of the 
Sirdars were set aside, or dragooned into compliance, llie troops 
desired occupation, and resolved to find it in making war against 
Hrltish India. It was in vain that the Kance and the Durbaa*, 
di unken, profligate, and reckless as they were, protested against 
so suIcuM a project. Consulting nothing but their own 
sirength and lusts, the ^Punches’ insisted upon war; and with 
the wild revelry of the camp tlicre noAV began to be mingled 
distempered di'cams of the sack of Benares and the conquest of 
Hindostan. Such, and no otlicr, were the sources of the war 
wliich has cost such bloodshed and anxiety. On the part of the 
British there was not the smallest provocation; on the part of 

the Sikh ffovemmeut there was not the smallest intention. 
— » 

Jiotli were dragfied into the conflict by the frenzy of a licentious 
soldiery, released from the riding spirit ivliich had called them 
iino being, and which had heretofore sufficed to control them, 
'i’hore was nothing unnatural in the catastrojihe. "VVliat a 
inililaiy historian alleges as a reasonable ground for the cam¬ 
paign of 1812, must have had at least equal weight with the 
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fiery and unlettered Sikbs; ^ EAfin^ sans tons ces motifs (Tar- 
* denr^ le fond de Tarmee etait hotly et touie honnc armce imit la 
‘ guerre r 

Under, such conditions ^and witli such prospects, the Sikhs 
crossed the Sutlej; jnd fouglit those battles which there can as 
yet be no necessity for fighting over again. So much of tlic 
previous histoiy of this singular p4bple as was likely to be 
little known or recollected, and as tended to elucidate the em- 
barmssments and ])robabiiitics of our present position, wc have 
now endeavoured to sketch, lliit the bulletins of Moodkee, 
Allwiil, and Sobraori must be still fresh in the remembrance of 
the reader: wc may tberefore pass at nnec to.those ciii’ious 
negotiations and coin])!icta which have left us in our present 
situation of perplexity and trouble. 

After the Khaba battalions had been beaten, the far-famed 


artillery train captured, the cajnlal surrendered, and the nation 
brought to confess its submission, LoxhI llardinge was preparing 
to withdraw liisS victorious troops within the British frontier, 
W'hen he received overtures from the surviving Sirdars for a 
continued occupation of the country. There was, in fact, no 
source of uuthoritv now left t(» the Sikh state. The Jtanec 
and her paramours were powerless: and oven the Sirdars 
who had done less to forfeit the Icgltlinatc respect of the nation, 
bad been proved ineompetent to curb the license of a pupulallou 
ill which every man was by profession a soldier. There was ho 
prospect, after the withdrawal of the British garrison, of any 
thing better^than the nuirdcrous anarcliy which had preceded 
their advance. Starting, accordingly, Irom the avowed indis¬ 
position of the British to annex to tlieir own dominions the 
province they had conquered, and urging wdth some jdausibility 
the notorious fact that it had been drair^cd into the war against 
its^own wishes and convictions, the Durbar preferred a request that 
the strong arm of British protection might be still lent them for 
a time, till the shattered machinery of the state could be organised 
iinew. After some negotiations tills request, accompanied with 
certain conditions, was granted. Wc will not recapitulate the 
details cither of the ])reliininaries or of the conclusion, \^ut will 
endeavour to convey briefiy a gcmeral idea of the spirit of the 
transaction. 


, Were it not for the prevalent lack of Information on Indian 
affairs, we shoidd think it needless 1o explain the system of sub¬ 
sidiary alliance by which, unavoidably perhaps in our early liis- 
torjv wfe regulated our relations with states Avhich it was 
iico^se^ry to control and inexpedient to absorb — and of which 
two such conspicuous examples still survive in the courts of 
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Lucknow ai](l Hyderabad, *1*116 essence of the system was this, 
— that, in return for considerations duly stipulated and punc¬ 
tually discliurgcd, we sliould maintain at the court of the native 
prince a force competent for all the purposes of domestic order. 
Thc external relations of the state were to be wholly under our 
control; but witli its internal management we were, ffcnerallv 
speaking, to have no concern. It is true that the stipulations 
of these compacts often came to be materially modified in 
pnictice*; but in all cases, their general cifcct was injurious 
to the protected state, and discreditable to ourselves. The 
native sovereign, debarred from the ordinary occupations of 
^tatc intrigue, and relieved at the same time from all appre¬ 
hension of domestic insurrection, surrendered himself Avlthout 
restraint to the dominion of his passions. The people, dcjirived 
of that resource to which extreme tyranny occasionally drives 
the subjects even of an Indian sovereign, were condemned to 
suffer ill silence and dcsj)air oppression which was sanctioned 
by an invincible power. In this way the irresistible strength of 
a civilised nation was lent to the misrule of a barbarous govern¬ 
ment,— upon terms from \vhi<di all consideration of the i)eoj)lc 
was but too effectually excluded. We made the protected state 
our own, for our own purposes. As regarded any movement or 
alliance on tin; continent ofllindostan, any commercial duties 
or conventions, or any object which was conceived subservient 
to our security or our profit, the stale was virtually Ilritisli. 
15ut when the interests or improvements of the subject popula- 

* We did, in point of fiict, either reserve or claim to have reserved 
.<rreiit discretionary power as to tlie uses to wduoli our subsidiary 
force might be applied; and .sometimes wo allowed considerations 
<»f humanity even to over-balance those duties whicli were dictated 
by the strict letter of our cngagcnu'nls. It was rarely that this 
force, aft(ir our supremacy in lliudostan Jiad been fairly cstablislied, 
was employed for any tyrannical acts. 'Die question, indeed, was 
always a fertile source of dispute between the disarmed princes 
and ourselves. Thus we refused the aid of our foree to the Peishwa 
against his southern Jaghirdars, and only partially lent it to Sadut 
Ali against his Zemindars. TJic rationale of the original arrange¬ 
ment was, that it preserved the princes in at least one half of 
their power. If civil and military power both had been taken from 
them, tlie}*- would have become mere pensioned puppets, as soriw; of 
them in tbiith were; but by the preservation of tlic former rights, 
they retained the most de,sirable privileges of sovereignty; while 
we, by assuming the latter, acquired all tluit tve needed. And be¬ 
sides this, the practice of excluding all complaints of the subject 
population, discreditable as it w^as, had the effect of excluding the 
most productive source of future litigation. 
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tion was oonceriied, we withdrew altogether from the field, and 
guaranteed the undisturbed exercise of the most remorseless 
despotism, in return for the concessions which luul been made. 

Such an arrangement as this—an arrangement which in fact 
would have merely established some unprincipled government 
under the shadow of our name,—was that which the Sikh chiefs 
were most desirous of securing. They would fain have been 
protected in the indo])cndenco of wanton misrule. What they 
wished for was that license of profligacy which the Durbar had 
previously enjoyed—disengaged from those liabilities of anarchy 
to which it had been recently cxf)osed. Accordingly, after the 
occupation of the capital had been from time to time prolonged, 
and the definite withdrawal of the troops was at length an¬ 
nounced, they communicated to the British authorities their 
anxiety on this importiint ])oint. The considerations in virtue 
of which Lahore was at that time oi^cupicd by our troops, 
were these: — Since the Sikh ariuv had been disbanded at our 
instance, and the country was notoriously insecure, it was but 
just that wc should suj)ply the temporary deficiency tlius occa¬ 
sioned; and wc accordingly furnished a British garrison for the 
protection of the young iNIuluirajah and his capital; But inasmuch 
as this arraTigemcnt ^vas purely temporary, and provided for no 
such contingency as our permanent connexion with the govern¬ 
ment, it of course gave us no warrant for demanding any voice in 
its internal councils. Tlic jKM-f)et!iation, therefore, of these con¬ 
ditions Avould hav(j exactly answered the views of the Sirdars; 
and it was tliis for which they petitioned. It is highly to Lord 
Hardinge's credit that he pi*otcsted from the first against any 
extension of such a system to the Sikh stf\te. ‘ 1 do not think,’ he 
wrote home, ‘ that the British government would he justified in 
‘ supporting a native government in tlie l^unjab, merely because 
^ it may conduce to the safety of a regent and a minister ob- 
^ noxious to the chiefs and people, to whom the British govern- 
^ ment owes no obligations. Considerations of humanity to 
‘ individuals, would be no plea for employing British bayonets 
‘in* perpetuating the misrule of a native state — by enabling 
^ such a government to oppress the people.^ 

When such proposals accordingly met with no acquiescence, 
the Sirdars at length consented to the terms on which it liad 
been resolved to tender them the favours they sought. It was 
stipulated, with regard to the independence and nationality of 
the Puiyab, that during the minority t>f the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh, tife iicknowledged sovereign of the country, its affairs 
should be conducted by a council of regency composed of lead¬ 
ing chiefs^und Sirdars; but, in order to escape the errors alluded 
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to above^ it was further provided that the members of this 
council should be approved of by the British government; and 
that its acts should be all under the control and guidance of a 
Britisli officer, with an efficient establishment of assistants, re¬ 
sident at Lahore. In the conduct of the ailministration it was 


agreed and dcclaied that the feelings of tlie people should be 
scrupulously consulted; the national institutions and, customs 
preserved, and the just riglits of all classes maintained. For 
the due execution of this agreement it wiis provided that, not 
only the capital, but any military post in tlic Lahoiy territories 
should be occupied by a Britisli force, of such strength and 
quality as the governor-general might think fit; and the ex¬ 
penses of such occupation were to be partly met by the In¬ 
adequate contribution of two and twenty lakhs of rupees 
(220,000Z.) annually from tlic Sikli treasury. At the expiration 
of the minority of the young jMahurajah, or at any earlier 
period when such a in(‘.asure might seem practicable to tlie 
parties concerned, all tl)ese ]>rovisions were to cease and deter¬ 
mine ; and the Punjab was to be delivered over, safe and entire. 


into the hands of Dhuleep Singh and his ministers. In default 
of any more regular or C(»guisable authorities to be found in the 
disorganised state, Lord itardingc reverted to the precedents of 
its earlier constitution; and summoned a council of Sirdans to 


express freely their will and their intentions. Jt affords a startling 
view of the extent of the preceding assassinations to find that 
out of the sixty-si!x leading chiefs and Sirdars who were alive at 


llunject Singh’s death — but seven short years before—thirty- 
six had been violently nuule away with, twelve had been killed 
in action with the British, seven had died natural deaths, and 


eleven only were yet surviving at Lahore! Of these eleven, 
seven affixed their seals and signatures to the treaty above 
mentioned; and the remainder, together with many officers and 
notabilities of inferior rank, attended in state with their Alaha- 


rajah, at its public and Ibnnal ratification. 

Such were the stipulations by whicli it was attempted to re¬ 
concile our duties and requirements, and to surmount the em¬ 


barrassments arising from the conquest of a province which we 
were scarcely able cither to retain with advantage or surrender 
with security. It will, of course, be in the recollection of our 
readers, that the non-participation of Gholab Singh in the 
aggression upon our territories, w;is acknowledged by his eleva¬ 
tion to the rank of Maharajah —and the grant of his own prin- 
clj)ality, augmented by certain cessions, in full and iBdcj)endent 
sovereignty. Irrespectively of other matters of convenience, 
this measure was presumed to be sound in policy; as it raised a 
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formidable rival to the Durbar of Lahore, and thus balanced in 
some dcjjrcc the native l^owers of the Punjab. Besides, how¬ 
ever, tliat the whole aftuir was an experiment, unwarranted by 
any precedent in the political history of India, there were many 
obvious reasons for anticipating difficulties in its execution, 
In the first place there were two rival factions still surviving in 
the court of Lahore ; that, as we have described it, of the Kanoc 
and the creatures of lier favour, and that of the more respectable 
Sirdars who demurred to her authority. The ascendency had 
been secur^jd to the latter party by the recent arrangements; 
but the consequent jealousies were sure to be jirollfic of intrigues. 
In the next place, though it was presumed, and, as events have 
shown, with great justice, that the population of the country 
would willingly accc[)t our protectorate, yet there were serious 
elements of disaflectioii, — both in the savage soldiery of tlie 
disbanded battalions, and in the petty chieftains who were now 
compelled to surrender, for the needs of the state, those jaghires 
or grants of land which they had acquired by selling their 
swords to various parties during the recent anarchy. Lastly, 
there was the intractability of the greater feudatories ; and tlie 
likelihood which existed tliat the governors of the outlying 
provinces would refuse either to recognise our authority or obey 
our behests. For it must not be forgotten tliat ^the Punjab,’ 
as wc have said, was no compact or well consolidated inherit¬ 
ance, which had dcscunnlcd from father to son through a long 
line of ancestry, nor any iinclcnt. or peculiar habitation of a 
definite ^ nationality.’ Kunjeet had ])ushcd his dominions to 
the north and west beyond even the natural boundaries of the 
Indus and the hills ; and among the dependencies of tlie Durbar 
were now reckoned cities and provinces of which the subjection 
had sometimes, even under the iron rule of the conqueror, been 
little more than nominal. Yet on each or any of the various 
contingencies thus involved, our interference Avoukl be practically 
found necessary; nor was it long before events disclosed the 
responsibilities of the task wc had undertaken. 

We need not recapitulate incidents of such recent occurrence. 
It will be rcmembei'cd that the chiefs of the jirovince of Cash¬ 
mere, which had been made over to Gholab Singh by the Dur¬ 
bar, refused at first to ax^know'ledgc their new sovereign, and 
that a campaign in the hills was nearly being the consequence ; 
that the Kanee was next found intriguing against the established 
government, and that she and her paramours were removed from 
the scene; and that some minor plots, and no few rumours of 
mure, leept the British authorities constantly upon the alert. 
At Iragth camp the present crisis, wliich bids fair to terminate 
# 
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the existing armngements, and to precipitate some new solution 
of the problem. 

We have observed that Mooltan was one of the provinces 
brought at the latest period, and with the greatest difficulty, 
under the yoke of Ilunjeet. It has reiunined in the hands of 
the same family ever since its conquest; so that the Dewannee, 
vr governorship, may almost be considered hereditary, and it 
Avjll be readily imagined how reluctantly so powerful a feudatory 
would discharge his obligations to the Dui'bar. At the very 
commencement of our intervention, Mooh^aj, the present Dewan, 
was embroiled, upon the usual subject, with the court of Lahoi’e, 
— that is to say, respecting tlic non-])aynicnt of his stipulated 
tribute to the treasury. By the mediation of our authorities 
these differences were at first temporarily adjusted ; a^d at length, 
under our guarantee, the Dowan was oven induced to trust him¬ 
self in the city of Lahore, for the purpose of personally arranging 
a final and amicable coinproniise. After this he returned to his 
province; but some time subsequently it was agreed, or alleged 
to be so, that he should retire from his office; and in pursuance 
of this understanding two British officers departed in the spring 
of last year (1848) from Lahore to Mooltan, to receive his sur¬ 
render and instal his successor. While in discharge, of this duty, 
they were treacherously and foully murdered; IVIoolraj shut 
himself up in his fort, strengthened his defences, collected ad- 
•hcrents fx’om all parts of the country, and has since that time been 
permitted to defy with impunity the British power. The succes¬ 
sive malls from India will have ])ut our readers in possession of 
all the details respecting the military operations wliich have been 
as yet attempted; and wc may therefore jxass over this part of the 
subject, to our concluding consideratioiis respecting the ascertain¬ 
able character of the insurrection, its genei'al intluence on the 
empire of India, and the probable policy by which It may now 
be found necessary to supersede our experimental protectorate. 

.The last intelligence from the scene of action leaves, we fear, 
scarcely any reasonable doubt but that the chiefs of the Punjab 
arc generally disaffected to that control which was the result of 
their own solicitations. Yet the circumstances of the case seem 
almost to preclude the possibility that the jn'csent state of things 
should have been the issue of any long-concerted plot. We^eaii 
hardly imagine that any motive more extraordinary than the 
spectacle of one unsubdued and apparently prosperous insurgent, 
has been acting on the minds of those chiefs who have more or less 
overtly confessed their designs of insurrection. Nominally and 
ostensibly we are executing the decrees of tlic Lahore Durbar 
against one of its refractory feudatories; but in reality we are once 
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more brought mto collision with the whole Sikh State —the 
Sirdars and troops of wliich, as far as they dai'c, are daily making 
common cause with the rebel against us- In addition to the causes 
of discontent which we have enumerated above^ it is highly pro¬ 
bable that the Sirdars are wearied of a restraint which deprives 
them of their old license, at the same time that it relieves them 
from their old^ responsibilities; and that they are willing to 
regain their independence at the expense of peace- We are 
doubtless suspected, to some degree, as foreigners and intruders; 
but it is certain enough tliat any native government which put 
the like^curb with ours on lawlessness and extravagance, would 
be the object of the like conspiracies- We have never deprivcti 
our administration of its purely provisional character; nor have 
we ever violated the stipulations of our compact. That we should 
have to contend with local disturbances, was no more than we 
always, anticipated; and arrangements wore made by Lord Har- 
dinge, by the full execution of which, tins insurrection in Mooltan 
might have been eftcctually prevented from growing into a war. 
Still this matters but little to the decision of the main ques¬ 
tion 5 for if the Sirdars w ere really and at heart as iiulisptised 
towards us as they now appear, 'Our experimental policy must 
needs, have proved a failure; and a second conquest of the 
country could only have been delayed. And on the other hand, 
had the true feeling of the chiefs been with us, according to 
their professiotis and engagements, we could have readily iknill' 
with any contumacious or dlsallected individual; while if tlicir 
faith was no firmer than it now' would seem to be, our whole 
policy was built upon sand. 

We need not waste words in anticipating the immediate 
result of the existing struggle. If our hasty and imperfect 
musters, tlu^ee years ago, were sufficient, first to resist and 
finally to shatter to pieces the old Sikh army in all its inso¬ 
lence of discipline and strength, we can have no misgivings 
about the result, when the full force of British India is to -be 
measured against the disarmed and disorganised remnant of this 
defeated host. Still it must be remembered that the Sikh 
troops, though disbanded, yet retain the formidable character 
iuse[jarable from their habits and education. Under institutions 
which make every man a soldier, and war the chief duty of 
a. citizen, it is difficult to break eftcctually the force of a 
nation. We have seen that it is one of.the characteristics 
of this singular race, that even when* beaten by a more powerful 
enemy, they have ever reappeared on the field with unshbdued 
and dtoost undiminished vigour. Nor is the fanatical spirit 
among tKcm. Though the generality of the Sikhs have 
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for some time disused many of the more rigid observances of 
their sect, yet the true spawn of the old brood still survives 
in the Akalces — those desperate enthusiasts, who, formidable by 
their numbers as well as daring, aifect an unchanging attachment 
for all the harsh peculiarities of the ancient discipline. Even 
under liunjcet these Ironsides are said to have been so indiscri- 
niinately dangerous, that they were always paraded at a review, 
between two battalions of ordinary trooj)b,—lest they should 
make a dash at any thing upon the field ! It must be remem¬ 
bered also that, though we robbed the Sikh inmy of its sting, 
by sending its guns in triumph to Calcutta, we permitted the 
retention on the full establishment of at leiust 30,000 men, in¬ 
dependent of the local force in Mooltan; and it is quite pos¬ 
sible, if matters arc indiscreetly managed, that every man of 
this force may be in the field against us. 

As regai*ds the i)ossible inhuenec of the struggle upon our 
Indian dominion, it is satisfactory to think that under few circum¬ 
stances could a war be conducted with such safety as the present. 
Not only are Central India and the Dcccan profoundly tranquil, 
but the Sikhs are precisely the persons with whom the very 
lc:ast sympathy is entertained by the injiubitants of llindostan- 
In the infancy of their Slate they were always reputed as out¬ 
laws—little less barbarous than the wild tribes of the Vindbyan 
lulls; and even in the earlier part of Eunjeet’s reign, they are 
described as a savage and lerocious people entirely dist^nnccted 
from all around them. The recollections of their atrocities, and 
of tlie retributive severities of the government, have conspired 
with the misrepresentations, to which all sueli sects arc subject, 
in assigning tlicm a repulsive and odious oliaracter throughout 
all the countries which their name had reached. This odium 
was increased by the aggressive diameter of their religion. 
Not only were they infidels in tlie eyes of Itindoo and Mussul¬ 
man alike, but they wreaked their puritanical hatred on Mus¬ 
sulman and Hindoo with e([ual and unsparing vindictiveness. 
TIu; mosques and tenqilos erected in the J^unjab by the mag¬ 
nificence of earlier dynasties, have been gutted and defaced by 
the SikLs, as some of our own cathedrals were by the troopers 
of Cromwell. No longer ago than 1826 a holy war was pro¬ 
claimed against them. In so popular a cause as the i^scue 
of the Mussulman principalities from their hated dominion, a 
fanatical preacher was enabled to levy a vast force of crusadexfl 
throughout Ilindostan and the Deccan. Vvom tlic strong¬ 
holds of the Mahometan poj)ulatiou — Lucknow, Delhi, Hy- 
dci'abad, and Surat — even from Madras and Calcutta, were 
despatched supplies and reinforcements, until the undisciplined 
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mass mustered some .forty thousand combatants. But this 
was in the days of ilunject; and the disorderly rabble was soon 
scattered by his trained battalions, though the spirit of tlie 
enterprise lingered some time longer in the Punjab; Sur¬ 
rounded as they are by tribes of stanch Mahometans, the Sikhs 
are thus isolated from any probable sympathy or succour. Al¬ 
ready we have seen in the recent operations, that levies from 
Cabal and Beloochistuu promptly took service with ourselves 
against the Khulsa battailous—cveu when fortune seemed to be 
frowning on our arms; while the British province of Scinde and 
the allied^ State of Bhawulpore secure an easy passage into the 
heart of their country. 

Our future policy will jjrobably be the result rather of pmved 
necessity than of hopeful fi[)Ccul:ition. Nobody imagines that 
we covet the jiosscssioii of the Punjab, although, as we have 
observed, it would be altogether erroneous to consider it as a 
province geographically or historieallj'separated iVoni the empire 
of Ilindostan. Its annexation would be popular in India; both 
from the natural jirefercnce with which all thorougligoing mea¬ 
sures are regarded, and ft’om the increase of the two services 
which would necessarily follow. Xor can it be denied that any 
other expedient may ho shown to want its warrant of likelihood 
after the failure of the last. Jilxcept under such a sceptre as 
that of Ilunject, the Sikhs seem incapacitated for living at peace. 
among tljemselves. Even in tlie first ten years of this century, 
before Bunjcct’s nidnarcliy was finally consolidated, they w'cro 
described by Sir John Malcolm as preying upon each other with 
such insatiable animosity that they could never become, ex¬ 
ternally, a formidable state; and the nari’ative which we have 
sketched of tlie five years following on the old Lion’s death 
proves how little the national character lias since changed. If 
these tigers could be confined to their own jungle, wc might 
perhaps shut our cy^es to the bloodshed we had found it im¬ 
practicable to prevent; but such anarchy is seldom circum¬ 
scribed by its own frontiers, and w'O should infallibly have to 
fight on the Sutlej the battles wc declined on the Ravee. It 
is something beyond the ordinary necessity imposed on con¬ 
quest, which now impels us onward. Auribus te^iemus lapurn. 
We )mve got a powerful and ferocious beast in our clutches; 
which we have vainly tried 'to tame, and which we can neither 
conveniently hold nor safety let go. Perhaps a little resjiite 
naay still be obtained by some ingenious modification of the 
conditions of our last protectorslfip; yet wc cau hardly pei'suadc 
ourselves that the ultimate result will be anything but the ad- 
vancoment of the British frontier, to that river which forms the 
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hilliorical boundary of India. Tliat this consummation has been 
forced upon us, he must be a bold historian who would deny. 
For nesu’ly half a century we acknowledged in Kunje'et Singh 
an ally and neighbour after our own hearts,—one who was 
master of his own position and who could respect oure. For 
years again we watched the Piathering tempest with only too ’ 
great forbearance; and, in our endeavours to avoid offence, per¬ 
mitted it to burst abruptly on our heads. Yet not for all this 
did we exact a peiuilty ; but instantly relinquished our rights 
of conquest; and lent the best aids of both our arms and out 
counsels to that very state which had been gratuitously arrayed 
for our destruction. Our cxjierhncnt jtiay have failed; but the 
failure can entail upon u.s no imputation siivc that of too great 
abstinence, too great generosity, and too charitable a conception 
of the disposition of our foe. 


% 

Art. VIII. —I. First Annmd Report of the Commissioners for 
administering the Laws for the Relief of the Poor in Ireland. 
Presented to both Houses by her Mnjosty’s Command. 1848. 

2. Papers relating to the Relief of the Distress, and the State of 

the Unions and JVorklmises, in Ireland. Scries 4, 5, 6, 7, 

Presented to both Houses by lier Majesty’s Command. 1847- 

1848. 

« 

Report of the Committee of the House, of Lords on Colonhatioil 
from Ireland. Ordered to be printed 17th June, 1847. * 

4, Returns of Agricultural Produce in Ireland in 1847- Parti: 
Crops. Part IL: Stock. IVcsciitod to l)oth Houses by lier 
Majesty’s Command. 1848. 


* T do not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, there ought to 
‘ be established between England ami Ireland a complete 
‘ equality in all civil, municipal, and political rights. When I 
' say complete equality, I don't moan, becanse I know it is 
' iin[)ossibie, to have a literal equality in every particular. 
‘ Here, a^ in matters of more sacred import, it may be that 
‘ the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life;'’ I speak of the 
‘ spirit, and not of the letter, in Avliich our legislation should 
be conducted.* I mean that there should be a real, substantial 
' equality, in political and civil rights; so that no person, 
^ viewing Ireland with perfectly disinterested eyes, should be 
‘ enabled to say “ a different law is enacted for Ireland, and, on 
account of some jealousy or suspicion, Ireland has curtailed 
^ and mutilated rights.” That is what I mean by equality. 
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^ Jsel 00* one think I am making a reserve. I speak of the 
f 4n which we should legislate. I think it ought to be impossilde 
^t^say'that there is a different rule, substantially, with regard 
^ the Civil or Municipal Franchise in Ireland from that which 
^ l^'eispiails m England.* 

?^ueh was one of the ‘most remarkable passages in the memorable 
spieech with which Sir Robcii: Peel closed his almost monarchical 
administration. It was one of the few passages which received 
cheers from the right as well as from the left of the chair. In 
thoge'oheers we felt no wish to join. 

. WeWwe not sure, when wc heard these words, that w'c clearly 
understood them — we arc not sure that we understand them 


IkOW# The words Rights and Franchises, when applied to the 
n^ual relations of a people and its rulers, imply theories which 
have long been abandoned. They belong to times when tlio. 

and the subject were siipjioscd to have adverse claims; — 
wheif'prerogative was the property the one, and franchise the 
defence of the other; — when it was supposed to be the duty of 
the Servants of the crown to preserve, if not to augment, its 
power, and the duty of the representatives of the people to 
restrain, and if possible, to diminish it. These times have long 
passed away. It is now admitted that prerogative aud franchises, 
tl^^dttty of ministers ami the duty of knights and burgesses, 
havO^bne single and common purpose—good govonunent —tliat 
IS to say, the government which will best promote the prosperity 
of the whole community. I'liis is the right of the peofile 
ag^st its government. It is the right of a union against its 
gu^^ians, the right of a company against its directors, the right 
of it parish against its constable, the right of a client against his 
atfl^mOy. It is a right to have its affiilns mannged in the way 
most conducive to its welfare. In this right all other rights arc 
meirged'; against this right no claim of the crown, or of any 
of the people, can prevail, or can be seriously urged. 
If ?jSit Robert Peel, then, w^hen he claimed for Ireland equality 
of rights with Great Rritain, meant merely to say that Ireland 
is entitled’ equally with England to good government —that she 
is entitled to be governed by the Imperial Parliament as she 


would be by a wise parliament sitting in College Green, he 
^anpQuticed a principle perfectly true indeed, but, we trust, 
pdiifectly trite. We* trust that no one dbuhts that she is so 
emitted, and we saw little reason for cheering a self-evident 
pt^opemtion. » 

^ ready, at the same time, to admit that the example of 

Ex^j^nd rftust materially affect all Irish questions. There exists 
throughout the civilised world a principle, sotnewhat rcscmbliug 
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tha# of gravitation, which enables the institutions, the cxistomSi" 
and even the conduct of every separate country to inHuence the 
conduct, the customs, and the institutions of every other*. 
course this mutual influence is greater between countries both 
members of the same empire. And it is probably greatest wh^ 
exerted over the rcmiiincler of an empire by that portion ofi,lt 
which is the seat of the imperial government. The laws of the 
metropolis may not be imitated by her provinces; but tiiey 
certainly will not be disregarded. The, administration of these 
laws, the spirit in which they arc carried out, will certainly Ije 
imitated. If Ceylon had continued^ subject to Dutch dominion, 
it is probable that the text of her laws would not have been what 
It is now. It is certain that lier laws, whatever might have 
been their text, would have been turned to very different purposes.. 
If the government of the dominant member of the empire be 
despotic, it will be difiicnlt for those of the other members to% 
Ijo iVec. If it bo constitutional, the others can scarcely reutallli 
despotic. The example of England made it impossible fov' 
Scotland to continue an aristocracy, with heritable jurisdiction^' 
anil a nominal representation. Even if there tverc good reasons, 
for believing .that Ireland would be better administered by a 
government framed on the late Prussian model, under laws 
enacted by the crown, jiKlgos^ uncontrolled by juries, and with 
press restrained by a censorsliip, no one would seriously propose 
to subject her to such a regunen. If she a distinct state, . 
it is possible that she might profit by following the example of 
Jleniuark; by surrendering her liberties to the crown, and , 
clianging turbulence, almost amounting to Lawlessness, for 
ti’aucjuillity of an enlightened despotism. Put it is obvious thaft, 
while the democratic and arlstom'atic elements prevail in the 
rest of the empire, a pure monarchy could not work well ip. a 
single portion of it. That a government must depend on]af¬ 
fection or on terror, and that if it govern by terror it must' 
goveni ill, are propositions so trite that they have become' 
elementary. But, with Gi’cat Britain by her side, Ireland could 
not acquiesce in tlic loss of her liberties, however unfit for her 
social state some of tliem may aiipear. Her inonai'ch could rule 
her only hy fear, and therefore would rule her ill. 

But. we trust that those who agree with us in this doctrine 
will bear in mind the fact, which we have often remarked*, that 
the people of Englandiind of Ireland—meaning here, by Ireland^, 
the provinces of Munster, Connaught, some parts of Leinster, and 

* See particularly the paper on the Extension of the Irish Poor,; 
Law, vol, Ixxxiv. p. 2Q8. 
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<(|ie whole cotinty of > Donep^al —> «re among tim most: dis^nikt'lat 
nations in Europe. One is chiefly Protestant, the other is chiefly 
J^mah Catholic; — one is principally manufacturing, and ooin- 
metcial) the other almost wholly agricultural; oUe lives chiefly 
dh towiiSj the other in the country. The popi^ation of tlie one 
^laborious, hut prodigal — no fatigue repels them — no amuse-' 
metit diverts them from the business of providing the means of 
subristenee and of cnjoymenl;; but they consume almost as 
<jui<^y as they acquire. That of the other is indolent and idle, 
but parsimonious. They can lay up a provision for the current 
year, and conetune it, not .according to their wishes, but their 
necessities. They can earn the comparatively high wages of a 
richer country, save them in the midst of temptations to expen* 
. diture, ahd beg their way home without touching their store. 
‘Blit they leave their* potato grounds foul, merely to save the 
’labCur of weeding them; their cottages let in the rain, because 
they will not take the trouble to thatch them; a wake, or a fair, 
or a funeral, attracts from its occupations the inhabitants of a 
whole village. They can work for a master, and while his eye 
Ss upon them; but are negligent taskmasters to themselves. The 
4ane country possesses a large middle class, the other is divided 
botweeu landlords and pe.isants: iii one the proprietors of the 
'kbiPare connected by origin, by interest, and by feeling, with 
those who occupy it; in the other, they arc, in many eases, 
strangers, and, in almost as many, enemies. In one, public 
eympathy is with the law; in the other, it is with those that 
ijgpaK it. In England crime is infamous; in Ireland it is populai*. 
TOc parties which divide England have one common object, 
widely as they differ on the means by which it is to be obtained. 
All desire the welfare of the empire—all desire to see it tran¬ 
quil and prosperous at home, and respected abroad. They be¬ 
lieve, often of course erroneously, that the measures which they 
'Sujiport will do good, and that those which they oppose-will do 
harm; and it is on that account that they oppose OJ? support 
jhem. The most numerous of the Irish parties desires that the 
existing institutions of the empire may work ill. It is delighted 
by the prospect of war, and gloats over the probabilities of'defeat. 
It opposes whatever is likely to be useful, because it is likely to 
be- useful, and rejects with loathing whatever is tendered to it 
tIS a favour or a grace. Colleges for 8e(hilar instruction it de¬ 
nounces as impious; schools in which Protestant and Catholic 
'May meet, are seminaries of infidelity, and a provision for its 
is a bribe. It agitates for the Bake of agitatkm; and 
"^or its avowed obj^t an unattainable end, b^uso it is 
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unattainable — because its luiscbief cannot be tested by ex¬ 
perience, or its stimulus deadened by possession. 

To give similai- treatment to countries not merolv dilFerenf, 
but contrasted, is presei-ibing the same regimen to the ,weak 
and to tlic strong — to tlic excitable and to tlie ajiathetic — to 
the sound and to the diseased. Yet this, we have said before, and ^ 
we TC|>eat, is the treatment wliieli we have applied to Ireland. 
Our law of real proj>crty, with its siibtiltios and its primogeni- ' 
lure—-our ccpiity, with its expense and Its delays — our penal 
law, Avith its‘loopholes--our common law, with its piioriUtics 

— our habeas corpus —-our trial by jury —oiir local magistracy 

— oTir free press — our ])opular elections — our freedom of 

association — our cstabli^licd cluircb, iind our Protostaut creed — 
institutions winch, by long practice, by constantly twisting and 
bending and hammering llu iu, avc have gradually moulded to 
our use — we have thrown into Trelaml, as if whatever suits us 
must suit her. Except lier constabulary, lier national education, 
anti her paid guardian^, she ha*^ not a single natiA^e institution. 
Our tweed the has rejected — our church she hears, because only 
the Protestant landlord would gain bv sluiking it olf. The rest 
slie h^is accepted — some, because she had no existing svslein 
for such purposes; and otliers, heenuse, whether eoudne.ive or 
not to the welfai’C of the [Kuiph^ they pleased at least their 
vanity,—or, because she could not help it. ^Scotland has not 
Ixjen so managed. Though her union long preceded that of 
li'claud — though she lias been gtjverncd for nearly a* century 
and a Isalf by an Imperial l^lvUamcnt, Iicr institutions 
inainlv her own. She has her own land teniavs, lior own 
clnindn licr tovn civil law, and her own erinucial law. Tlicv 
may be bettor or may bo w(nse tluui those of England, but 
they are not mere copies. course v.o do not atbrm^that 
tins diiferenco in tlie treatment of Irciand and Scotland will 
account for the didcrcnce in their ci\ihsation; but wo^liave no 
doubt that it has been one of its principal causes. ? 

We accept, therefore, Sir Kohert I^cers doclrinoof 0 (pialit 3 " 
of rights in England and in Irclind, merely to this extent, 

— that in legislating for Ireland> wo must legislate for her, 
not as if sJ^c wet*c a distinct state, but as a member of tl»e 
empire. We must take into account tJic lalliu-nce of the c.^iin- 
ples of England and Scotland on the feelings of her people; we 
must allow the democratic element to ])vcvail to an extent 
which would bo linadvisablc if we looked merely to its imme¬ 
diate results; we must allow tlie people an,amount ox free 
action^ which we Iriiow they will abuse, Ix^eausc worse evils even 
tliau that abuse will be produced if wc restrain it. The ch etivo 
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. .franchise .must not be left to wear out, though we may know 
that it will be,, used in returning repealers; the press must not 
be silenced, though it be employ^ in-provoking civil war; 
juries must be retaihed, though' their verdicts may be liable to bo 
warped by faction or by bigotry, or extorted by intimidation; 
the resident gentry must not be deprived of their magis- 
• terial jurisdictioB, or the grand juries of their fiscal power, 
though we know that the one sometimes produces injustice, and 
the other peculation. But wc refii.se to call these necessities 
rights — wc refuse to call our obedience to them concession or 
justice. When a physician, called in to prescribe for a man 
.whosQiConstitutlon has been injured by a long course of intem¬ 
perance, allows him still to use stimulants, apparently injurious to 
his case, because he would be miserable, and perhaps would sink 
altogether, without them, he docs not call that permission a grant 
or a concession — it is simply a inoasurc of expediency. He 
allows it merely because worse evils would follow its refusal. 
'A people stands towards its government in the same relation as 
a patient to his physician — each has a right to the best iiossible 
treatment — neither can have more, aiul neither-ought to be 
satisfied with less. 

• Unfortunately, to a certain degree for ourselves, .muq to a 
much greater degree for the other ])ortIons of the empire, the 
people of England are prone, more perhaps than any other 
equally intelligent nation, to transfer to other countries their 
own notions; to supjiose that they have the same wants and the 


sa^ powers; to believe, in short, that their social system re¬ 
sembles ours even in its dolails. There is no subject on which 


we have done this more blindly or more mischievously tlum as 


respects the mutual relations of the owners, the occupiers, and 
the cultivators of land. 


In England agriculture is generally managed by three classes 
of producers, known as landlords, farmers, and labourers. The 
landlord with us, is absolute master of the land, subject to the 
qiiulificd and limited interest which he inay choose to concede, or, 
to use the technical word, to let to his tenant; and he generally 
erects the necessary buildings, and makes the more expensive 
and permanent improvements. The farmey, in his turn, is 
master for tlie period of his tenancy, but is generally bound to 
treat the land in a prcdetdmiined manner, and he gives up the 
possession, without remonstrance, the instant that his term has 
expired. It is his duty to provide all the moveable live and dead 
stock, the wages of the labolirers and the rates and taxes, and to 
jiay periodically to the landlord, for the use of the land and build¬ 
ings, a nfet fixed sum. Tlic labourer is hired by tlie year, the 
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week, the day, or the job, provides nothing but his own person 
and clothes, and has no claim on any individual landlord or 
tenant, except for his wages. lie has, liOAvever, a general daim 
on ,the occupiers of the land constituting the parish in which 
he is settled, for full support for himself and his family, if he 
cannot earn sufficient wt^cs, or is out of employ. 

These are the rights which we associate with the words land* 
lords, farmers, and labourers. And when we find, in other 
countries, persons who appear to stand towards the land, and 
towards one another, in analogous relations, wc call ihcni by the 
same names, and fancy that these names imply similar rights 
and liabilities. , 

‘ The first English conquerors of licngal/ says ]VIr. dohn 
IMill, ‘ carried with them the ])hrase landed proprietor^ or land- 
‘ lord, into a country where the rights of individuals over the 
‘ soil were extremely diflcroiit in degree, and even in nature, 
‘ from those recognised in England. Applying the term with 
^ all Its ]5ngHsli associations, in such a state of things, to one 
‘ who had only a limited rii^lit, they iravc an absolute riu'ht; 

‘ from another, because he had not an absolute right, they took 
‘ awav all right; drove all classes of men to ruin and despair; 
‘ filled the country wdth banditti: created a feeling that nothing 
‘ was secure ; and produced, with the best intejitions, a dis- 
^ organisation of societ}^ which had not been produced in that 
‘ country by the most ruthless of ilsbarbariau.iiivaders.’ — Milfs 


fAHjie^ vol- ii. p. 2t>9, 

With c([uul impropriety, and, wc fear, Avith consequences 
tliatin time may be equally calamitous, Ave have transferred bur 
English notions into Ireland, '^fhere are thci'c also persons 

called landlords, farmers, and labourers, but thev resemble their 

•» 

English fy])es in ]it4;le but name. In Ireland the landlord has 
been accust(nned to erect no buildings, and make no iinprove- 
niei>ts whatever. He is, in general, a mere receiver of rent: 
his only ix^lation to his tenants is that of a crcditoi*. They 
look to him for no help, and, on the other hand, he can ex¬ 
ercise over them little control. Jt is very seldom that he 
prescribes to them any system of husbandry, or, if he do so> 
that he can safely enforce it. He cannot rcin(»vc them if dis¬ 
satisfied Avith their treatment of the land; still less can lip do 
so for the purpose of throAving farms together, and ilitrodiicing 
the processes Avhich require large capitals and large holdings. 
Even at the expiration ol‘ a lcas<;, the landlord Avho displaces 
the existing occupier is bold; the tenant Avho takes his jilace 
is rash. With the labourers the landlord has scarcely anv rela- 
lion Avhatevcr. If hc have any demesne land in his owft occupa- 
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tion, he riiay of course employ them in cultivating it. But this 
is seldom t)ic ease, or, to speak more correctly, seldom was the 
ease, unlil tlic late calamity, by making the cullivation of land 
unprofitable, threw it in masses, waste and valueless, into the 
owner’s hands. Farming by a gentleman is a trade still more 
unprofitable in Ireland than in England; and as the landlord 
docs. nothing for his tenants, of <xmrsc he cannot employ 
labourers on tlivir lands. 

Again, the Irisli farmer is not like the Euglislmian a cap¬ 
italist, cinploying on a Imct of perhaps three huiulred acres 
capital of 3000/., maiiitahiing thirteen or fourteen labouring 
families, and'paying 0/. or 10/, a week in wages. The Irish 
fai*iner oegiipies from six to twenty aercs, the average extent of 
a substantial farm being perliaps twelve. Tlic farm Inuldings 
consist'of hovels for the family, the horse, the cow, and the ])igs 
— liovcls built by the fanner or bv his predecessor with stones 
and hog tii\i!)rr, and roofed with turf. ^I'he value (d* these- 
hovels, as a foundation for tenant right, wiOi tliafc of the live 
stock and seed, and a few instriuneuis of agriculture form the 
oaj/ilal, which, on a fiinn of a dozen acres, may amuiuil (ex¬ 
clusively of tenant riglit) to 20/, or 30/, ‘ If ! were on my 
^ oath,’said one of the witnesyos in tlie Irlsli Poor Law Li- 
quirv, ‘ I don’t think tlicro is any man wltli 10/. in my town- 
* l;md. The loss of a cow or two, or of 10/., would eitiicr ruin a 
‘ man, or make a man rich tliat. got it: it would make a ge?i- 
^ tloman of him in a manner.’'^ The greater j^art of ihe labour 
j^cquired liv Iiisfarm, so far as It Ls i)erl‘onncd at all — for imudi 
that we shoidd tlfmk rcqui>ite is neglected— is performed by 
the fanner liimsolf, or bv his fanillv ; ior lie seldom ventures 1o 
take a iann, or indiicd eati obtahi om*, whicli (cannot be. euL 
tivated ])rlnclj>ally l)y llie united labour^ of tlio fatlmr and 
mother, sons and daughters. If tlic family be Huall, so is tlio 
holding. 

The hd)our<}r, aonin, is not like the English labourer, a mere 
ootlugcr working on another man’s land and for another man's 
benefit, and dependent for subsistence on bis wages, when in 
employment, and on his parish when imeinploycd. He is in 
general tlie occupier of a patch of land, from I rood to 4 in ex¬ 
tent, manured for him by tlie farmer, on Avhich he raises the 
potatoes that arc to I'eed his family. For this and for the site 
ef his cabin, which he has probably built himself, he pays a rent 
worked out in lahour. "riins, if the rent for the rood of poiato 
ground be 2/. a-ycar, and that of the cabin 1/., and bis labour 


• 1 Biiuw, o7. 
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Ijc oetiniatocl at Grf, a day, he works for the farmer 120 days. 
The rest of liis time hc^gives to his own potato f^round or to 
liiirs or wakes, or to cowering over the iire, or, if he is active 
and enterprising, he comes over to as*sist iu getting in the 
English liarvcst, leaving his wife and children to beg during his 
abseiiee. And if those resources are iusulHcicnt, lie turns 
beggar himself. 

-Now the classes kuoAVU by the names of hiiKllords, farmers, 
and labourers iu England and in Ireland respeetWoly, must of 
course have some counnon atlributos, or they would not have 
received a coinmou name. Jlut we have seen that they arc 
separated by mo^t iinportiuit distiiietious: and among tliei?c dis¬ 
tinctions are many ol their relations to one another, partietilavly 
those of the landlord to the labourer. In the airricultural dis- 

^ ^ o 

triets <)f England, tliat relation nearly approaches that of feudal 
lord uiitl serf. The labourer is entilled to be maintained in the 
]>an:^li io wliieh, under tl»e setlleineiifc laws, lie Is said to belong. 
.b'roui that jiarish, therefore, lie seldom venture's to move, and 
to that jiarish if he do remove and ret[Liirc reliel, ho is sent back, 
lie is therefore ascrijitus ylclxc. He Jiecessarily aocpiives or in- 
herils some of tiie qualities of a serf; ho is impruvident, and he 
is liclpless. But he is neither idle nor indolent, lie is not? Idle, 
hecause he has never l)cen aecaiotonuHi to seek his pleasures in 
amusement: il se dicertlt monlt tvisti’hirnt in the beer lumse. Ho 
is nt)t indolent, because lie lias lieeii always aciaistomcd to asso¬ 
ciate labour witii wages, to look at employment as the source of 
comi'ort, and want of employment as sulijectiug him to the iu- 
sulencc of the parochial authoriiic's, and to tlie nuntl of the work- 
liouse. To which it must, he adiled, that workiiicT under the 
eye of a master, or at piece work, produces habits of uuremitted 
Industry which eaiiuot easily l)c aetpiircd by the man who is his 
own task master. 

On tlie otlier hand, the rcsjionsibility of his support really 
falls oil the landlord; for thoiigli the poor rates ai'e paid in the 
first instance by the occupier, tlicy are <jf course eventually 
deducted i’roin the landlord's rent; the landlord, therefore, lias a 
strong ini crest in jircventing the population of his parish from 
exceeding the number Ibrwlioin tliere is prolitable eniployinont: 
and this interest is so obvious, that wlien there arc more jiro- 
prietors in a parish than one, they combine to eflcct it. 'flic 
number of cottages is carefully ke])t down; persons not entitled 
to settlement in the parish, or, as they are usually termed, 
strangers, are kept out of il, or, if sometimes admitted when 
single, are sent away as soon as they marry. The nece^-sity of 
supporting tUl the settled labourers is a strong motive for cm- 
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ploying them ; and in fact they jicrform the whole agricultural 
work. To a consldcnible extent they arc employed in the ex¬ 
ecution of the improvements which are effected in England by 
the landlords; but their principal employers are the farmers, 
whose time is spent in superintending their farms and disposing 
of t he produce, not in following the plough or using the spade 
theinselvcs- 

Such were landlords, farmers, and labourers in England and 
Ireland rcvspectively, when tlu? potato croj) Jailed in both coun¬ 
tries. The conscfpionce in England was distress; but as the 
English, like every civilised nation, use many different kinds of 
food, and enifdoy a largo jKU'tlon of tluar incomes for purposes 
other than tlic purehuso of Jbod, tlu* diJKcultv was met by an 
increased consuin[)tion oJ' oilier articles, which would otiicrwisc 
have been given to domestic, animals; by a large expenditure in 
the imporlatioii of food from abroad; and by a diminished ex¬ 
penditure in clothes and other commodities not absolutely indis¬ 
pensable. 

In Ireland the consequence was Famine: a calamity whloli 
cannot befall a civilised nation: for a civilised nation, as we re¬ 
marked before, never confines itself to a single sort of food, and 
is therefore insured from great scarcity by the variety of its 
sources of supply. AVbeii such a calamity docs befall an uncivi¬ 
lised coinniimity, things take their (‘ourse; it produces great 
misery, great mortality, and In a year or two the wound is 
closed and scarcely a scar remains. 

This, however, was a conduct Avhlcli it Avas impossible to 
adopt ill 1847. The course wliich an uncivilised country must 
have taken, which must ha\c liccn taken by Ireland il’ it liad 
not formed a ))art of the United Ivingdoin. was not open to a 
country with the power and the rcsjionsibilit)' of England. The 
English resolved iliat the Irish shouM not starve. AVc resolved 
that for one year at least ayc Avould feed tlaan. ]>nt we came 
to a third resolution, inconsistent avc fear Avitli the first, that we 
Avould not feed them for more than a year. IIoav then w'ore 
they to be fed in 1848, supposing tlieir previous support, the 
potato, to fail again either by disease or for Avant of cultivation? 

The ansAver, according to English notions, seemed obvious. 

^ Of course they must be supjiortcd by poor rates. Property 
^ has its duties as Avell as its rights. The first duty of the land- 

• lords is to employ and support the poor. Bring in a bill ex- 
^ tending the Irish Poor LaAV; commanding the appointment of 

* relieving officers throughout Ireland, commanding tlieiii to 
® relieve all the destitute, commanding the guardians of every 
^ union to raise the necessary funds, and if they.fail to do so, 
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^ commanding the Poor Law Commissioners to appoint paid 
^ officers in their stead, with unlimited powers of taxation.’ 

The oppopcrs of such a mensurc argued tliat tlic landlords of 
Ix’eland have not, like the Ihiglish landlords, succeeded to their 
estates subject to tlic burden of supporting or employing their 
poor. That this is no more'their peculiar duty than it is that of 
the tailors of Ireland, or of the druggists of Ireland. That they 
are not, like the Knglish landloi'ds, assisted in the porformance 
of tlnit duty by a strict law of settlement, by a fii’m administra¬ 
tion of justice, and by the habits of iivc centuries. Tfiat as to 
cin[)loying the jioor, it was out of their power, since they had 
scarcely any land in their own occupation, and could not inter¬ 
fere with that lu;ld hy the farmers. I’liat the 3‘cnlal of Kngland 
subject to poor rates Is between eighty and ninety millions, 
and that of Ireland about fifteen: And that the burden which 
one country hears witli difficulty, would crush the other within 
a very few yt‘:irs alter it was iiupostMl. And ihcy asked, whether 
an Irish lodging-house keeper is bound lo maintain all those who 
have cstablislied themselves in his apartments; or an Irish inn- 
kc(‘|K!r all who ha\e forced their way into his tap-room? And 
whether occupying a ho\el on a hill-side gives to the occupier 
and his family aii^^ belter right to i‘e<[uire the owner of the soil 
to snp])ort tliem for ever, than would be aecpilred against the 
owner of a house by a family who had hired one of its garrets? 
The usual answer of the Ihiglish vulgar, both in Parliament 
and i'lnt of it, was, ‘ 'The Ihiglish landlords sn])))ort their ])oor, 

‘ tlicrcforo the Ij'ish landlords must do so too.’ I^orgctting, 
or jierhaps not eliuosing to know', that the class which we call 
landlords in Ireland dilfers from that wdncli wh; call landlords in 
Knghuid; an<l ditlcrs precisely In the jioints In wlilch, to enable 
a ]K)or law' after English hisluon to act safely, it ought to 
coincide. ^ 

'The act of 1838 had Instituted a system of legal charity under 
strict limitations. Pndcr its provisions Ireland was divided into 
130 unions, and subdivided into 20.'>0 electoral divisions, — the 
average pr)})ulation of a union being 62,884 jiersons, and its 
average area 160,000 statute acres; the average populatioti of an 
electoral division being 4000 persons, and its average area 9200 
acres. The unions are jirovidod with 130 workhouses, erected 
at the cost of about a million sterling, lent for that purpose by 
the Imperial tretisury. We believe that with one exception, that 
of Newtonards, the Irish unions have repudiated this liability, 
anti while making use of the workhouses, arc alloAvcd to refuse or 
to neglect to repay the priiicijml, or even any interest. Each 
electoral division in a union contributes its sliare to the general 
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exj)eiise of the establishment; and la cliargcd separately, in ac¬ 
count witli the union, for the expenses of the paujjcrs w!io were 
resident in it when claimants for relief. So tar it resembles an 
English parish. 15ut instead of rating itself for those ])iirposes as 
is done by an English ])arish, it is rated by the union, and tin? 
rates, instead of being collected by its own officers, arc collected 
by the officers of the union. A more imj)ortant dittereia^e re¬ 
spects its area and population. Those of an English piu-i^h arc 
respectively about 2300 acres and 1050 i)crsons. Those of an 
Irish electoral division are, as we have scon, respectively 
acres and 4000 persons. Anotlier important difference is tlie 
incidence of tlio rate. In England the ^\hc)le is primarily paid 
by the occupier. It is only circuitously and A\lien a new bargain 
is to be made, that it falls on tlic lamllord; and tlicn only as a 
deduclion Irom Jiis vent. In Irehual the Imidlord, called there 
the inmuxlialc lessor, pays tlm wholt; rate A\here tlie tcMieiiiout is 
rated at loss than 4/. a year, and half uf i(, and practically lo 
many cases luoro than half uhen tiic rent is higher. 

v\ 0 liave said that It was a svsteni of legal charity carefully 
restricted. Xo riglit to relief was conferred, no obiigatiou to 
;ifford It was imj^osed. The guanlians were merely authorised to 
relievo such destitute ])cr>ons as the)", in tlieir discretion, slioiild 
thinh lit, and to relieve them only in tlie workhouse. Tln! check 
on the abuse of their dir>cretioii was a powci’ in the Ihan* Law 
Cominissionci’s, in <*asc a board i-hould neglect to perlurin jls 
duties, to di^soIvc it and ordi'r a new election; and in casi^ of a 
repetitum of tlie in\glect, to ^Ii^solve the new board and ajipolnt 
paid officers to exercisi; its ]»ow(‘rs. 

During tlie Avhole of ]S4(> and the greater part of 184 7, tlu^ 
cpicstiou as to the laaintenanee or tlie, exlensiou of the, Irish 
poor law was debatcil vehenuuilly. but certainly lu/t mure 
vehemently tiiaii Its importance recjuired. 

‘ jSk‘i|Uc cniiu l(iviu aiil iudiera jteteiiant 
PraMiiiaf 

Tliosc wlio demanded for the Irish pco])]c a rigid to relle^' un¬ 
limited in extent and iiiirestrieted in lonn, lielievcal tluit they 
were asking for sometlilng possible, and useful, and just. Those 
who resisted that demand beilc\ayl that they were leskting' a 
measure, Incapable indeed of complete execution, but quite 
capabie, even in the imperfect degree in which it might be 
cai'ricd out, of destroying wliat property remained to tlu; land¬ 
lords, what capital was possessed by the I'anncrs, and what 
industry, and i»rovidcncc, and domestic affection belonged lo 
the people of Ireland; that tliey were resisting, in short, a gigan¬ 
tic engine of confiscation and demoralisation. 
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Ill that controvorsv tliis »Jourii:il enffiiffed in the article of 
October 1846, to wlueli ive have already ullndcd. A far more 
important ]):irt was taken by the House of Lordr^. A select 
coiiuuittcc was appointed to inquire into the hnvs relating to 
the destitute poor in Trclaiid. It sat from February till June, 
examined about fifty dilforent witnesses, almost all ol' whom had 
been long and actively cng*^ged in the administration of the 
Irish poor law, and concluded its labours in a manner now 
unusual in Parliamentary commiltccs, by agreeing on a report. 

As the result of their inquiry, thoy state; that they ‘ do not 
‘ hesitate in expressing their decided ojunlon that the introduc** 
^ ing of any system of out-door relief would he dangerous to 
‘ the general interests of tlio eomniunity, and more parlionlarly 
^ to tiic interests of the very class for wliose well being sinii 
^ relief was intended.’ 

Tlio governmentado])tcd a middle course, it did not venture 
to witlisfaiid directly the FngHsli (dainoiir, which rcuniircd tliat 
the property of Ireland should siijjiiort the ])<)ver{y of Ireland. 
It did not venture lo stand l)y t!iO e\i^ting law, which, restrict¬ 
ing rdief to the workhouse, ga\e to the guardians a discretionary 
power to grant or deny ii. 

Put it refused to confer on the able-bodied any n'qht to relief; 
or to authorise llte. luau’dians to fwo to them ont-door relief 
<*x(T[)t ill food, and under the sanction of the Commissioners, 
and only wlien the workhouse, from being full or infected, might 
be luiht fur their reception. Tin; (iovennnent furtlier ]imposed 
1(» provide workhouse room for the .able-bodied, by autliorising 
out-door relief to I he impotent, and to iiiakt; the relief of the 
latter, ifUlier in or out of tlie wovklujuse, a duly incumbent on 
tin; guardians. 

The Poor Law Fxtenslon A<*t was jiasscd on the Sih of eFune, 
1847; but as the Teaujjorary lielief Act, an act on which we shall 
not comment ut present, vmis in ojicnition until the end of the 
following Hc])tembcr, tlic Extension Act cannot be, said to have 
taken full clloct until the 1st of October, 1S47. It has now been 
lik'd, (hercforc, i‘or only about liftecu mouths—a lime certainly 
not suHioient to enable ns to ascertain from experience what will 
be its nliiinate effects if it remain unaltered, but cnoiigli to sliow 
wliat is the direction in which the vessel is steering or drifting, 
said wluit is the course to which the heduisinan is endeavouring 
to kce[) her. 

Of those fifteen months, we have dotailoti information respect¬ 
ing tin; lirst eleven, —the; last moiilhiy return which wc have 
seen ending the 31st of August, 1848. It is, f)erli:ips, not 
unfavourable to a lair estimate of the working of the law, that 
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our information should terminate where it does. 'In September 
rumours of another potato failure were spread, and that alarm 
must have interfered with all social arrangements during the 
remainder of the year. JJut the preceding eleven mouths Avere 
disturlied by no peculiar physical calamity. They Avere not, 
certainly, a period of prosperity. But they Avere not a period 
of famine. Tlicre avus distress; but it Avas the result of insecu¬ 
rity, or idleness, or des])oiKlcney, not of the seasons. It was tlie 
act of man, not of (lod. The Poor Law Commissioners thus 
characterise the earlier portion of it in their first annual report, 
dated the 1st of May, 1848. 


‘ The general harvest (of 1847) was f'or the most part prosperous ; 
andj contrary to much prc<lictioii on llic. subject, tlic potato croj) 
showed itscU' almost uni\I'r.sally free from blight, and the produce has 
since remained generally sound, as is proved Ijy the state of the s(:tHl 
brought into market in (liis and the last month. The ebaractoristie, 
therefon*, of tlie j>rosent season of distress has been, the A'cry small 
breadth of land planted with potatoes, (*ausing tlio great price to 
wliieh they rose in the market so early as the months of October and 
NoA'cinber. The price was even tlieu so high as to jdacc the ]>ur- 
cliase of this Ibod out of tlie n^aeh of the peasantry, even Avhen 
einployi‘d and in reeeij)t of agricultural wages ; and very few of 
them had ventured to ]»lant this crop, rendered so uncertain by 
two years’ blight, to a suflieient extent for the, sustenam^c ot* their 
famili(\«. 


‘ On the other luind, tlu3 large importation of Indian rncal into the 
country has so far reduced the price, of that and-other descriptions of 
meal, that the money et)st of luiman subsistence is not much great(‘r 
noAV than in seasons Avlieii tiie potato was in greatest abundance. AVe 
speak Avith the more eonfidence, on this point, irom the <*ompanson 
which Ave an^ enabled tt> make, of the cost of maintenance in the 
workhouses, with the cost in former years ; Avhieh In 18411, 1844, and 
1845, was about L*. of/. per head Aveekly, and at tiic present time 
about Ia*. G</., taking tlie aACrage of all the l,biions in Ii*cland. 

^ Under these eircumstanoes, it was to be expected that tlie pres¬ 
sure of distress Avould not sIioav itself so iiniforndy over the face of 
the country as in tlic preceding year. In districts where capital 
floAved freely, and employment Avas presented to tlie peopl(; even at 
moderate Avages, they would fare better Avith the present kinds of 
fbod at the present prices than in former seasons. On the other 
hand, where, from Avant of enterjirise or capital, employment did not 
presenjb itself, the peasantry, being Avithout the usual resource of 
potatoes, would necessarily fall into severe privation.’ * 


We are not sure that the last parsigvaph is not an example of 

the besetting sin Avhich avc have already remarked as niisleading 

% 


* Keport, p. 8. 
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thoisc who'speculate on Irish matters — the transferring English 
notions to that most un-English society. 

It seems to assume that the bulk of the Irish, like the bulk of 
the English, depend on wages — that they are maintained, like 
the ICnglish, by the flow of capital, and l>y employment being 
presented to them. The bulk i»f the Ii’ish peasantry are their 
own employers — tlic capital on which they dc’pcnd is not some¬ 
thing flowing from without, but the result of their own labour, 
and of their own frugality. And nothing is more striking, in 
the long and intricate history of Irish distress, than the intimate 
connexion of much of that distress with the carelessness, the 
Inactivity, and the improvidence of the sufterers. We will 
illustrate this by a few extracts, taken almost at hazard from the 
vast pile of blue books which form the Jtclicf literature of 1847 
and 1848 : — 


Extract from the evidence of thclvcv. If. IVlontgoTnerv, taken 
by the Lords Committee on Colonisation from Ireland, the IStli 
of June, 1847 : — 


^ I liav<i travelled throui;li a con.-'idevable, portion of Ireland in the 
course of tin*, last two years. From Koseuininou to CUare on both 
sides, but espticially on the Connaught sidt^, of the river, 1 saw an 
inuneiK-'O population, appurcutly almost entirely unemployed, even iu 
tjie early part of the harvest- Iu Jlo.-conmion, in Galway, aud in 
Clare, tluwc were tens ol‘ thousands of people who app(-ared to be 
entirely idle, tlioir fndds overgrown with wcecN, their liousos iu a 
state of ruin, llieir persons foul ami wrclelied, aud altogether in a 
slate of destitution Avliich 1 did not believe existed iu any portion of 
the world. Tin; idleness appeared to be universal ; T saw scarcely 
any man working. 4'lic fields were ovei’growu with weeds. You 
might know a potato garden by setdng a loaf oe(;asional!y 

appearing amidst luxuriant Aveods, whilst men ami Avomeu Avere stand¬ 
ing about, or lying in the ditehos ij) j)erfoct idleness.* 


IMessrs, Lecky, Thonms, ami Carey, the Vice*Guardians of 
the Ballinrobo, Castlebar, and Westport Unions, to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, Aug. 21, 1847. 

^ Kvery holder of a small tenement cultivates his own hind, and 
requires no assistance beyond his own family, and Avhen his crops are 
soAvn, there is no one to give him a day’s work : his neighbour is iu 
th(! same predicament Avitli himself, ^d the domains of the gentry 
are few and far between. TIic very low price of labour here* is the 
natural result; for even in the busy time of harvest the rca[)er re¬ 
ceives, in general, noinorc tlian 8c/. or 10c/. per day, Avitliout food. 

‘ As to the disposition of the labouring classes to find employment 
for themselves, an observer must arrive atfrathor an anomalous coa-* 


* Minutes of Evidence, p. 112 
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elusion. Experience proves that large numbers of both men and 
AVoiuen yearly migrate to other lands to seek employment, and endure 
much hardship and privation in order to accumulate a small hoard, 
with which they return to their families; and yet at home the same 
individuals do not exliibit the same energy of character, neglecting 
many advantageous employments on their oVvn gardens, in cleaning, 
weeding, and cultivating the land; and this at a time when the 
Government has been generously and lavishly supplying all their 
wants as to food. On Tlmrsday morning last, on a journey of twemty 
miles from Westport to llallinrobc, between the hours of 7 and 11^ 
we did not remark a single individual in tlic iields, and only a few 
drawing turf from the bogs. And yesterday, between Ballinrobe and 
Castlebar, except in one or two meadow iields, wc made the same 
observation. If they had tlie disposition to work, even for tj^eni- 
sclves, supplied as they arc and have been, there is abundant oppor¬ 
tunity; but wc iear the disposition of the peasantry fur Iioiie'^t labour 
and employment has been <leepiy and injuriously uiVected. Wc ai'c 
often asked if there M'ill lx*, any public "works, and to tliosc w(‘. are 
convinced the p<*opIe Avould ily witli aridity, as tlicre they would 
receive as niiicli as their usual rate of wages, and be able to loiter 
away the time in prctemlod labour.’ * 


Captain Kennedy, Inspector of the Kiinish Union, to tlic 
Commissioners, Feb. 24tli and ]Mareh 16th, 1S4S. —- ‘ All who 
‘ received relief last year (4r>,()0(J out of a. populalion of 82,r>o.‘l) 
^ expected its contiiiuanec, and still amtinue to importune and 
‘ besiege the relieving oiiicev. The great difficulty and danger 
^ here is in relieving a pooph; who are not disjiosed to hclj) ihem- 

* solves ; and the landlord and tenant class set tlioin the example 
‘ of doing nothing. They all alike seem Ignorant of the use of 
‘ land, labour, or capital. The fanners who have money, job in 
^ meal, instead of growing it. I. have no doubt that a large 
‘ portion of the union will remain uncultivated, tlfc laud wasted 
‘ by a succession of corn crojis, aiul the occu])icrs without moans 
‘ or manure to put in any otlier.’f 

* They (the oeeupiers) seem determined,’ says Hr. Hamilton, 
the inspector of the liallina Union, ‘ to hold on hy their R])Ots 

* of land, in the vain liope that government will both feed 
‘ them and croj) their farms. 1 was told hy a most respectable 
‘ person, that there arc many farmers in this barony (Bclmidlct) 

* who had plenty of seed last year, but did not sow a bingle field, 
^ iti the hope tliat some per?^)!! would do it for them; and the 
‘ same want of eiici’gy appears to exist among all classes at this 

* moment.’ X 


* Papers relating to the Unions and Workhouses in Ireland, fourth 
Series, 1817, p. 41. 

t Sixth Series, 1848, pp. 796, 797—804. ^ 

X Fourth Series, ji. 87., Nov. 1847. 
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Wc liavc somewhat detailed statistics of the electoral division 
of Bclmnllet, from which Mr. Hamilton writes; and of the ad¬ 
joining division of Binghamstown, both in the union of Ballina 
and the county of Clare- They contain together 182,37b 
acres ; the* population, according to tlm census of 1841, is 
22,775, and the net rental, according to the P(K)r Law valu¬ 
ation, 10,922/. The miinbc'’ of persons rated as occupiers of 
land, according to the last return, was 392. 

By the agricultural returns of 1847, which were made up in 
Octo))cr and November in that year, it ap])cars that, of those 
182,370 acres, inhabited by 22,775 persons, only 2775 were 
then In cultivation, and that tlicy were cropped as follows: — 


Barley 



Anr(;s. 

451 

Wheat 

- 

- 


()als 

- 

- 

]0o7. 

Bere 

- 

• 

.> 

Kyc 

- 

- 

20 

lhains 

- 

* 

?, 

Potato(^s 

- 

• 

2f)8 

'Ihirnips 

- 

- 

000 

iMtinirel AVur/fil 

- 

• 

25 

Flax 

- 


H 

Other (Irccn ('rops - 

• 


1 } 

IVleadow and fdov..:* - 



.‘502 




or (h;d,ir;ting the KM) acres of fax, meadow, and clover, 2375 
acres jwoducing food consuiuahle by man -about one acre to 
ten licrsons.^' 

Such was t!m state in 1817, of a district containing a larger 
area tliau the county of ]Mu!ill'.':'Cx, and a larger population tiian 
the county of llutland. 


Huruig the five months immediately succeeding the time when 
the FiXteiision Act came into operation,—tluit is to say, from 


^ ‘ lictm-ji of Agricnltiiral Produce in Ireland,’in 1847, p-S. Tin’s 
rctnrn, and that of stock, arc most useful doenment.s and do great 
credit to the constahularv' wlio ('xeeiitcd the oniinicration, and t(» 
Captain Lurcoiii, who presided over it. It is to be regretted that the 
return of stock is not given, like that of crops, according to electoral 
divisions, but according to baronies and unioii'^. 5Ve trust that the 
iHixt returns, which will be still more instructive than these, will be 
according to electoral divisions. • 
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October, 1847, to February, 1848, both inclusive,—the poor rate 
collected throughout Ireland exceeded that expended by 220,860/. 
In March the proportions began to alter. In that month the 
expenditure was 179,151/., and the collection 138,449/. In 
April the expenditure was 169,386/., and the co]lectionlll,98lZ. 
In May the expenditure was 164,576/,, and the collection 
114,518/. In June the expenditure was 184,385/., and the 
collection 121,571/. In July the expenditure was 188,643/., 
and the collection 95,452/. 

In August, however, the coming in of the potato crop, and 
we fear the cheapness occasioned by the aj>prehcnsion that it 
would not keep, somewhat reduced the expenses. They fell 
to 152,202/., while the collection slightly rose, amounting to 
102,107/. 


How much of this monthly excess was advanced from the 
Consolidcated Fund we do not know. The advances by the 
llritish Association were as follows: — March 16,730/., April 
22.999/., May 30,715/., June 39,155/., July 54,618/., ami 
August 37,649/. During this period the net amount of debts 
duo from the unions, after deducting the balances in their trea¬ 
surers’ hands, grc\v as follows: April 200,494/., May 209,369/., 
June 229,939/., July 262,104/., and August 272,295/. 

The following I'cturns show the progress of out-door, relief 
in numbers, beginning from the earliest ])criod for which M e 
have seen a return, the week ending the 5th February^ 1847. 


‘Week ending 

IVrsoiJs. 

Wi'vk I'lulinj; 

iVrsoM*'. 

5 Feb. 

- 415,476 

11 March 

- 613.563 

4 

12 Feb. 

- 4r; 4,002 

IS ISlrirch 

- oGS,8;54 

19 Feb. 

- 538,078 

25 iNIandi 

- 649,71:', 

26 Feb. 

- 537,987 

1 A|)ril 

- 64:5,999 

4 March 

. 6o4,712 

8 April 

- 638,141-- 


From .this period up to the end of August, w e have montlily 
returns. In Ajaal tin; average number receiving out-door 
t'olief Avas 7*22,279, in May it Avas 749,8.37, in June 805,653, 
in July 829,352, and in August 555,350. The coming in of 
the crop having diminished the uumbers still more than the 
expenditure. 

The monthly returns contain an important table, containing 
the proportion per cent, of jiersons relieved to the ])opulation ot‘ 
1841. ^ 

Omitting decimals, it stands thus: — 


^ Sixtli Series, p. 1037. 
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Ulster - - 3 per cent. July- Ulster - 3 per cent. 

Munster - 14peitcent. Munster - loper*cent. 

Leinster - 7 per cent. Leinster - 6 per cent. 

Connaught 22 per cent- Connaught 26 per cent- 

Ulster - 3 per cent. August. Ulster - - 2 per cent. 

Munster - 14 per cent- Munster - 10 per cent- 

Leinster - 7 per cent. Leinster - 5 per cent. 

Connaught 25 per cent. Connaught 18 per cent. 

So that at the end oF July, 1848, more than a <|uai’tcr, and at 
the end of August nearly a fifth of the population of Connaught 
were supported either by j) 0 (>r rates or by England. In many 
unions, of course, the number thus sujiportcd far exceeded this 
average. ^Phus, In Castlebar the proportion in July was 44 
per cent. ; in Ballinrobc o8, and in Clifdeii 63 per cent. The 
number supported by alms being about douljlc tliat of those who 
niaintalncd themselves. 

Such have been the results of the Poor Law Extension Actj 
so far as tliey are expressed merely by figures. We now come 
to its moral eftbets. 

Under the act of 1H.38, confining relief to the workhouse, a 
test, and as experience showed, a sufficient test of the applicants’ 
destitution, avUvS afi'orded by the terms on Avbich relief Avas 
given. Though the food, the lodging, and tlic clothing of the 
Avorkhoiise are, and indeed must be, far superior to those 
of the cabin, or oven of the cottage, yet such is the dislike 
among tlie Irish peasantry of cleanliness, of order, of confine¬ 
ment, and of regular Avork, however moderate, — siieli their love, 
to use Ca[)tain Wynne’s expression, ^ of a combination of dirt, 
^ smoke, and Avarmtb,’'^ — that all but the really destitute 
avoided it, and none Avere Avilliiig to become destitute in order 
to be entitled to enter it. And as the inhabitant of the work¬ 
house was poAA'crless, —as lie had jio means of paying rent or 
giving labour, — relief in the workhouse Avas not likely to be 
made a matter of jobbing or abuse. But, of course, as soon as 
out-door relief became hnvful, there Avas a general rush on the 
[)art of the peasantry to turn it into a means of su])port 5 and on 
the part of the smaller landlords and farmers to make it a 
source of rent or of underpaid labour. 

The 4th, 5111, (Jth, and 7th volumes of correspondence on the 
relief of distress and state of the unions in Ireland, sIioav these 
feelings in action. 

One of the most instructive and earliest exliibitions took 


^ Fiftli Scries, p. 164, 
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place in the Newcastle Union, in the county of Limerick. Tfc 
contains 171,862 ncr^s, ‘60,000 persons, and the poor law 
valuation is 109,4&9Z. The total land under crops in 1847, 
exclusive of flax, meadow, and clover, was 24,298 acres. In¬ 
cluding them it was o8,722. The horses and mules were 3/369, 
and the cattle 25,308. Among i(s thirteen electoral divisions is 
LaHingarry, containing 8679 persons, and 17,735 acres, o£ which 
5094 Avere under crops, exclusively of flax, meadow, and clover. 

On the 3(.l of October a memorial from * the starA’ing poor of 
^ the parish of Ballingarry,' Avas presented to tlie guardians, of 
which Avc extract the conclusion. 

' There is a GojI al)OA’e ell, entl to his righteous judgment wo ap¬ 
peal against your cruet and uiuuitural neglect of our interests and 
vested riirhts. 

‘ We call upon yon at o\wo to relieve the das? you are legally qua¬ 
lified to relieve, and to o’ntaln, Avitliout a day’s delay, tin' powers 
necessary to siwc from <h‘aHi tliosc among the able-bodied avIio arc in 
danger of dying of hunger. It may appt^ar to yon, gentlemen, that 
the able-bodied poor cannot be. rediuMal to such dreadful extremity ; 
but Ave appeal to our neighbours of llie rate-pa) ing classes, avc n]>]>eal 
to our clergymen, avc appeal to eireninstanc'es, to verify our assertions. 
There is no employment, no liarvest Ai'ork, no drainage, not a single 
acre in this parish, then', are no potatoes ; avIumico, tlmn, arc we to 
procure means to hiiy r.ieal at Ub/. the stone? Our circunistanees, 
Ave solemnly tell you, ai'f^ intolerable and desperate; hut, even if it 
were otherwjso. it would not justify you in the least. Theuv are ccu*- 
tain classes cniiihvl at :ill limes to out-door relief, because they ai*'* 
presumed, mul truly prc;umed by the law, to be destitute; and !mve 
vo,u giA’cn a simrlc pound of meal to the Imiidreds in tlie iiniou in- 
eluded in that unfortunate,* and pr'enliarly squalid and miserable chi'-s / 
Wo ask for right; avc a: k i’or jusliet^ ; we a.-k for the law. We 
apfieal to God, Ave a})peal to public ojiinion, Ave appeal to the Govern- 
jiumt, to secure for us at voni* hands tliat Avlncli you iiislly OAve u^, 
and which, up to tliis hour, you Ji.ive illegally nu l culpably, and at 
tlie cxpeil.se of a frightful amounl of human suficring, withheld from 
us.’* 

The result was, tlmt tlic Commissioners issued an order under 
the Poor Imw Lxtonsion Act, datctl the 1st November, 1817, 
anlborlsint': out-door rollef to tlio aljle-l)odiod‘in the Newcastle 
Union. 3'lic first order of tlic kind Avhich avus made. 

The following extract from tlic minutes of the guardians oi* 
tho. 23d NoA;euibcr, 1847, shows tlie eflTcct of tlic order,* and the 
degree of trust to wiucii the Jlallingarry nbinifcsto avus 
entitled: — 

' Over 1000 able-bodied person-i from Tiallingarry, and other olec- 

* Fourth Scries, p. 17(?. 
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toral divisions, appeared in front of tlte w6r]|i:hoi^$ey oat-, 

door relief; 49 of whotn only came into the^yH^rIih<H^ ti^gl^^ere' 
are still vacancies. W , f ^ 

* Tfie army and police were in,attendance,.inforraatiou having been 
given to Sub-Inspector Coppinger, by the master, ^of the intende^d 
gathering of these persons. 

‘ Several able-bodied labourers came before the board, requiring 
out-door relief. Captain Maxwell, Poor Law Inspector, intbrniod 
them that it was contrary to law to relieve them outside while there 
was room in the workliouse, and stated that they would be received 
at the present moment should they wish to come in but they 
declined.’ * 


A few more extracts will show the progress of out-door 
relief: — 

In November, 1847, Captain Maxwell informs the Commis¬ 
sioners, that in the village of Ballingany alone tliere are 169D 
inhabitants, and no less than 1519 arc on the relief lists; of 

those, 126 are tradesmen, t 

On the 22d November the Commissioners rcffuire Captain 
Maxwell to call upon each relieving officer to explain tlic course 
which he had pursued, and, if necessary, to take the evidence 0 ^. 
oath on the same subject^ of intelligent individuals who have 
witnessed the relieving officers proceedings. On the 24th he 
answers — 


^ In obedience to your instruction, I examined each relieving 
officer, and I ilud that imne of them have acted up to their instruc-, 
tions. They have but in very few instances visited the dwellings of 
the applicants for out-door relief. Tiicy iiave not made themselves' 
personally acquainted with the circumstances of each case in their 
district. At first they contented themselves with admitting on 
lists every person recomriKMided to them by the rate-payers ; but lat¬ 
terly, considerable reductions have been made. They plcvad ‘*that 
their lives are not safe, if they strike offj or refuse applicants for 
hut-door relief.” ’ t 

On the 24th of December he says that a witil^ ^ accused. 
' the relieving officer of partiality, but he refused to give me 
‘ any information on that head, or clue to get at the truth, and 
^ said, “ he dare not do so: that his life would not be safe if he 
‘ “ did.” I regret to state that, in my opinion, this feeling is 

* universal. The feeding of 40,000 persons, out of a population 

* of Q0,000 during last year, has been the cause of incredible 

* mischief in this district.’§ 

There is something remarkable in the early period at which 


* Fourth Series, p. 187. t Fifth Series, p. 219. 
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: o(|it-door relief jfos endeavoured to be enforced by intimida- 

There are few gentlemen/ says Captain Gilbert, the in¬ 
spector of the Sligo ^ Union, writing December 8, 1847, 
^ throughout this hitherto peaceable union who have not received 
* threatening notices; and those who have distinguished them- 
selves most by benevolence and attention to the wants of the 
^ poor during the last distress have been particularly marked out/* 

, * There is a feeling,’ says Mr. D’Arcy, inspector of the Ballyshannon 
Dnitnif writing in Nov. 1847, ‘of general insecurity abroad: some of 

guardians left the Board-room early, not wishing to be 
out after dark; Captain Johnston mentioned thnt a report that be was 
shot had been very general in Sligo; and that it was ominous, as there 

S jr© frequent instances where murders have been committed of sucli 
mours preceding them : IMr. Dieksou stated to me that as lie drove 
♦into the town, one man remarked lo anotlier, alluding to him, “ that 
** is the man who is not afraid to drive alone.” which showed that tlie 
minds of the people wore occupied with such subjects,’f 

The Kilrush Union is a sample, and, wo. are inclined to think 
a feir sample, of the general state of the County of Clare. The 
Pdor Law valuation is 59,459/.; the population in 1841 was 
82,353, the area 168,021 acres; of wliich, in October, 1847, 
42,627 were under crops. Flax, meadow, and clover took up 
7870 of these, leaving 34,757 for food capable of human use — 
a* proportion more favourable than the average of Connatight. 

horses and mules in 1847 were 5545, the cattle 23,327. 

. \Wc shall give its history for a few weeks at some length. 

' Captain Kennedy to the Commissioners, November 25, 1847. 

/ 1 attended the weekly meeting of the Kilrush Board of Guardians 
yesterday. 

' ^ There was a serious press of applicants (many of tlicra removed 
Iboni' want), owing to some popular misapprehension about out-door 
r^eff An offer of the work^house dispersed them. Tlierc were 
several notoriously bad and turbulent cliaracters among tlie ci'owd, 
whom X observed counselling and inciting the otlicrs to clamour for 
Qut-door relief and public works. 

‘ The north and west of the Union, including the divisions of Kil- 
inurry, K^acduane, Killard, Kilkec, and a part of Moyarta, arc in 
a most lamentable state. The parts on the coast are most densely 
MDulated, with a turf-digging, seaweed-gathering, 6sh-eatchiug, am- 
muhhtus population; as bad fishermen as tfiey are agriculturists. 
lAey have no regular mode of gaining a livelihood. They are inert, 
lU^rovident, and utterly without foresight. Lavish and constant 
e 3 Ep 4 pditure may keep them from starvation, but it will require years 
•f good ^management and well-devised measures to make them indc- 
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pendent or self-supporting. * Afew 

with potatoes has heretofore supplied their wants^and , 

content on the lowest possible ^ale of eaustence. ^ ■ p:^ : 

' .The district seems swept of food, lihe, small f^mers ere . 

their produce, which they are afraid to keep. , - . i * 

^ In the district I have remarked upon, I believe one-tbii^f6^.th0.r 
populatfon will be uttlSrly without food nt Christmas, 
starving before February, and the whole devoid of food ot ittop|;(r‘ 
before Slay. ^ \ 

‘ I cannot doubt that all holding over 10 acres (though'a atxtall' 
class) arc much better off than they appear or are willing to adtnii ' 
I have no fears for them. In many cases they have withheld bo8l * 
i*ent and produce from the landlord; living in a state of unwholeSotA0.' 
expectancy of some-great social or political change. ' 

‘ Intimidation paralyses all from high to low.^ . • 

‘ Many of. the habitations are no better than a fo^ earth, and' tW 
inmates, in their appearance, clothing, and mode of living, ftardlj^ 
human. This class are comparatively content and uncomplainihgi ^ ■' 

^ Their .mode of scratching the land does not deserve the 
cultivation. Their attempts arc inferior to that I have seen atfitang ■ 
!North Araericnn Indians- . ; 

‘This division [Moyarta] contains upwards of 10,000inhabitants'^ 
upon 13,000 acres, and the net annual value imder 5000t ■ "ViritliQUt 
potatoes, it is a permanent pauper colony; the swarms of childriga ' 
incredible.’t " 

• - . . * 

Captain Kennedy to the Commissioners, December 2, 

* 

‘ I have the honour to submit a report of the following occun^wjte 
for the information of the Commissioners. On my arilval 
workliouse at 11 o’clock, a.m. yesterday, I found about 1000 persons 
assembled in the neighbourhood, and evidently bent upon^ 
gcnerdl move. I was not long kept in suspense, A few xhltfpte^' 
only elapsed when a general cry for out-door relief was set u][f, 
panied by unmistakeable symptoms of turbulence and riot; a 
crop of blackthorn sticks appearing above the heads of all. V 
* At this time a continuous stream of people was observed approa4b- 
ing from the Kilkee district. Colonel Vandelour, th^ * bliairmah ^of 
the Guardians, and the sub-inspector of police, had gone to Kilk^ on 
magisterial business, but meeting such crowds heading to 
and learning their object, lie prudently returned with the sub'in^p{|ctor» 
Seeing the complexion of matters at the workhouse, whei^' thb'&brf 
had increased to about 3000, he ordered up the police, and sul^so- 
quently the detachment of troops quartered heie. 


' — - — —— — »•’"’Ty ** 

^ Fifth Series, p. 383. * 

f Ibid. p. 385. According to the agricultuial returns, JMoyjut^ 
contains $597 persons,* and 15,642 acres of wjbich 4086 are uodi^ 
Cl ops. It appears, therefore, to have been in a better state than the 
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’Ae^ mob ^seeing ^hatmea8iite8.w«re taken to repress 
any attempt at violence, left the miserable and really destitute to gain 
JMic^lony^ftfter ^bdi^g ii6&rly*1rampTed.to det^th*' The-antTerihgs of 
tbeiaged amimfirm women and infants, trampled npott'and ’troddcn 
dpwh^V'W«i^: really /lieartrdnding. About 300 we^e ^isubsequently 
Omitted. . 

' ’*TUb fkct that only about 300 out of 3000 applied to^come into 
thb Hbuse; demotes tKe object of the demonstratipn?* 

. ‘ / , , . ‘ December 16, 1847. 

' .'^'Th^r^is/an utter absence of employment of any kind, and the 
idea'^^his to be abandoned by the poor themselves. A few days, 
since a large number of spades were required for the paupers tre^ch- 
workhouse ground; and on inquiry I ascertained that any 
^Umbi^v^p to some hundreds, could be obtained second hand (but 
as ne\y) f^m pawnbrokers and others in the town for 7d, each- 
or pawned by their indolent or despairing owners. 

A great breadtli of the land is in stubble, and this they have no. 
coital or manure to crop, and, worse still, no energy.’f 

' On the 23d Dcciember Captain Kennedy again writes to the 
Commissioners. 

On the 20th instant, when I visited the workhouse, I found about 
200 men ccMigregatcd in the day-room with a blazing fire. linquined 
wjiy they were not at work, and was answered by a universal clamour, 
tllftit'they were unable. I sent for the medical ofRcor, and had them 
Individually inspected: about thirteen only of the whole number were 
'passed by him as infirm. The remainder I ordered to be put to work 
Ilf 't*he yard, breaking stones, under gangsmen; remaining fill I saw 
. it ih operatipn ; at the same time, explaining that their rations would 
1)3 iAopped, if a fair amount of work w'cre not done. The result was, 
that of these men and their families, to the number of 100, dcft^inded 
th3ir discharge that evening, and 121 more on the following 

.* I fully ascertained that tlicsc persons came into the honsd^witliout 
atty^nec^sity or intention of staying, but in the expectation of being 
'discharged'on “ out-door relief,” When the house became crowded 
liiahy of them candidly avowed it 

‘ I have no doubt that an organised plan to swamp the house in 
manner has been suggested to the .people, and was for tlie fii*st 
attempted on the 5th instant (vide my report'of that date), and 
. bhly'dOfeated by the energetic measures adopted.. 
tbi e,*3Jkiiy come into tlie house, who, on being searched, possess sums 
of ^money varying from Is. to Hs, and 10s.; and one inmate of the 
>^(^khoitSe, not many days ago, laid a complaint of having been 
3*6h^ of 25«. id the house.’| 

on the 30th December — 

^tJAwbout, twenty able-bodied .paupers, witli^'their famalieSj have 
-^--;- 
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claimed their discharge this day, whid^ will reduce the^iiaahc^tdbout 

' ‘ Thesd persons came in for. the purpose of qualifjripgifioirkoutrsd^ 
relief, and duding no'immediate probability of sucbeediiig dn^'.il^r 
object, left the'house voluntarily, \vithout it, A large attraber^havo 
quitted during the week from the same causes and on the samorOdilr 
ditions. The being put to work, and obliged to observe personal 
cleauliuess,'^re conditions they will not submit to, unless tb^ 9 ^ 
absolutely destitute- 

‘ Every day’s experience convinces me of the danger of giving out¬ 
door to any of this class, and the necessity of resisting to 
utmost limit which prudence or humanity will justify. + 

* I had difficulty in inducing the Guardians to adopt this systen^; 
trouble to the officers, irregularity, danger of infection, &c.^ w'ere 
urged against it. 

* They receive relief in ftiod only, and arc quite content with ibelt 
allowance of nicah Their habitually wretched scale of existence 
rendera them content with anything, and iuel costs them nothing/f, ,' 

Verbatim copy of a notice posted on Colonel Vandolour’s 
gate on the evening of 31st Ucceinbcr, 1847. • 

* Take Notice Crofton Vandelcure if you dont change your.mind 

and give Kelive to the Young as well us the Old, and not to put a 
stop to the Publicke Worke as you are, and also Captin Ifcnidy if ye 
dont be said by this Notice believe me; 1 will do with you as I did' 
with Pii’ce Carrige, so have your Wills made in time/ : 

Captain Kennedy writes again to the Commissioners, iTaji, 4, 

1848. ‘ / 

*» 

‘ Four persons were this day committed to Ennis gaol to take their 
trial posting a threatening notice, ami conspiring to shoot C.^M. 
Yand^ur> Esq#, and myself. The evidence against them is a^pian 
named Curtin. i * - 

‘ They communicated to him their intontiou of shooting JMivVan- 
deleur, if public W'ork were not immediately given, as they believed 
he Imd stopped it; and also to shoot me if I did not give relief to 
young (i,e, able-bodied) as well as old. m • 

* I went into the Bridewell this morning and immediately recpgnifiied 
all four as persons who had applied for out-door relief; two of whcmi 
made themsclv,e3 remarkable by being unusually importunate, .4md 
one, if not two, had left the workhouse voluntarily. They were all 
of the able-bodied class. 

♦The fact of some neighbouring unions giving outpdopr relief to 
able-bodied makes our position here more difficult. One ^sterdy 
vagabond applied to me the^other day. I explained the law, and offered 
him the workhouse; jic relied, “ They all get the goVerhrheht relief 
■“ at Enni^i, and if We* had Father Sheehan (Roman CathoKe curate, 

Ennis), we would all soon have it here.” , 


him 
■“ at 
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. jmy i<^narkithat no |>roper ob^Oot haa b^ i^oMd Mlief either * 

the;w.orkhbti^.'*. ,■ •■ii-'"-. 

^tri« 'to ^tbc ^'cariff tJmoo,_ pa^Ijr jljx 'Clare 

' T*‘® population.is ^3,563i'|tlieJvaluation 
acreage 168,0,48. Only 23,4.61 acres were, in 
.^^P^ -1847, under crops, of which 6699 were in flax, meadow, 
jq^,pibyer,-leating 16,762 for food consumaMe-bypnan. The 
-hlHCaes.and mules, in 1847, were 3146,.the= cattle ld,'833. " 

_^''Captaiii Hart to the Commissioners, December 11, 1847 
y' -Thp'sm^ of things here is difficult to be dealt with, owing to a 
MffiiXtUre of turbulent able-bodied single men, and otliers not 
^ ‘^stressed circumstances, who evidently entertain the notion that it 
' ^ exhibition of physical force to induce an indiscrimi- 

issue of <jut-door relief, seeing that the worklious^ which was 
^^QStruCted for 600, now contains nearly 800 inmates. 

Tuesday last, I had to seize a turbulent fellow (a singjp man) 
wib hod forced his way witli others into the house; and on my having 
m name registered, as a warning to others, and ordering that no relief 
ShpaW ever be given to him except inside the house, he insolently 
^=eblie^ that he would “ rob and steal sooner than come into the work* 

and that “ all the people had a right to get the out*door 
■ r t' ^ if If 



. Ishoiitd not have deemed such matters as these worthy of mention, 
not that they abundantly exemplify what must inevitably be 
demoralising effects of out-door relief to able-bodied men, should 
AD,expedient unjiappily ever have to be resorted to^—a crisis 
i|;5h7l.<3an view in no other light than as an unmixed and dire 
^j^ityyn4iich will speedily extinguish in the breasts of its.recipients 
:^^y,pj^pciple of self-reliance, and swallow up the property of the 
Vouhiry; for, judging fropi past experience, it is utterly futile to 
^^^^peet .tlUit any adequate check con be interpose<l, especially at this 
atage of the administration of the new laws for the relief of the 
<p^^,t,o.\p|revent an almost indiscriminate issue of relief; as.whem 
oiice' it is believed that the destitution has extended beyond the 
.po^er of being met by local taxation, every ban'ier to abuse will, I, 
'onee levelled, and the same general rush made for the 
'^ment relief” as took place under the system of relief by 
iic vH^rksj . and subsequently by the issue of rations^ when the 

most shameless imposition was nsially met by tlie 
^sG^^f tbat M.pne man had as good a right as another to get a.ehare of 

.. Urdon. — Colonel Clarke to the CommiU8ioners> 

po^ibility of finding tocoi&odatioh sufficient'to 
|^ 9 c->tS^ 3 vorkhoi^ test a full and fair operation. It is computed 

'^Viftfi'lSeriUp.395. t|bid.p,^7. 
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that there are 10,^00 destitute.individuals in tbe-UnioOi h^g hble- 
hodied labourers, not possessing land, and.the^'&milie^ " tlow these 
persons existed in, former years, is ope of tho^ Irish 
dilHcuU of solution; but I believe that to relieve one 
not another, would he a positive injustice; all being equally 
I am perfectly qonvihced that, even Supposing the Guardians ih 
possessioiri of sufficient funds, they are totally incapable of carfjdhg 
out any measures' of relief to any such extent; and though ! 
lecture on the subject daily and hourly, and every word be most fully 
acquiesced in, there would'be no practical resuU/* ^ _ r 

* Dhfbrtunately, in this country, charitable or local funds are looked 
upon as common property, of which every man is entitled to a sham 
without reference to his circumstances. Parents, however well OT, 
will have their adlilt children placed on the poor lists, and use every 
deception as to the ages of the younger children, which is now daily 
practised at the workhouse, in order to obtain a higher scale of 

I am, therefore, induced to Believe that there will be at least 6pd0 
persons'.on the out-door relief lists; the cost of these for 25,wecks, 
at the most modei*ate calculation, will be 80004 ; to raise this, sum 
frbnx thd Union, w'ould require a rate of nearly 7s. in the pound. 
I have before had the honour of submitting to you my opinion 
the levy of any rate, in addition to that now in course of collection, 
would be hopeless. If the Guardians can carry on the workhouse, 
with the auxiliary building, it will be the extent of their powers.^^ 

Mohill Union. — Major Ilalliday to the Commlssiouete, 

January 21, 1848. 

* The number of names now on the out-door relief list exceeds 3000, 

and must be expected largely to increase for sei[eral weeks; but the^ 
relieving .officers have been able hitherto to avoid taking on it any 
able-bodi^ males, by oiFering to applicants of this class admission to 
thQ which is almost invariably declined. 

‘ They all concur in stating, that if any of these shall be reli^v^ 
out of doors, they will universally throw themselves on the list/a^ 
nbandofi sUch employment as they at present can at times obtaip 
the farmers or otherwise.^ X ' 

, The oplnio^ reported by Major Halliday in the Iflst, setttepoe* 
is remarkably confirmed by a circumstance which has ottme.'to 
our Jmowlodge while these pages are passing through the:j|ii^^. 
A great proprietor in Kerry has directed a considerable^ aum tio 
be employed there in drainage. He finds, however, the 
perism undiminished, and the explanation ie, that thcsb' Whd 
We p»fie r«5eived relief are spoilt for work. ■, They are^Abso- 
lutely valueless as day la^urers, and if employed ou taaltwork,. 
throw up their littl^e contracts, candidly confessing that'>tbey 
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Ith^ ^ iUfiW anpport, fri«»d of ottts near 

, a 8 agOji (wipred four, pwr of ,^oea Hia ahop* 

the, order, as,i^ might inteffere witih hia relief, 
we,could extend alinoat indefinitely theiae pictures 
.tfand, violence, and misery: fer. long ns itbese extra<n» 
^.j^hey /orin a very minute portion of the vast'Rolief , library 
^^ret^us. Rnqugh} however, perhaps more than enough lias 
p _pjx^uced,,to show the. wisdom 9 / .J^Ir. Twistletou’a pro- 
py-RT;? that it would be a fatal step to introduce any system 
loi^, outdoor- relief for the unemployed popiilation of Ireland.’ * 
who belieye tliat a population in the- state whifih new 
apppare to be that pf the southern and westerjj^ Irish con safely 
lipitpld that the fundamental law of liuman society has been re- 
p^eddn their favour, and that, though they do not woilc, they 
yet shall eat; who believe that a people, such as the evidence 
now shows, those of Munster and Connaught to he, will fight the' 
anxious battle which man has to wage for subsistence, though , 
they arc told that it is the duty of the rate-payers, and, in de¬ 
fault of them, of that bang of inexhaustible resources, the 
ildvtish Government, to assist them when they make inadequate 
effpet^ and supply their place when they make none — those 
wrho can believe all this, are beyond the reach of any arguments 
jdrowTiifrom theory, or even from experience. 

.,,/We,may be asked, however—for it is a question which we 
h^VQ often beard put — what else would you have done — wduvt 
j^p you,;propose to substitute? Wc are not sure that this is a 
quqsUon which an objector to out-door relief for such a population 
is hound to answer. If we saw ,a man with a wound in his leg, 
^busily employed in tearing it wider and deeper, we might be 
allowed to advise him to desist, without being required to direct 
further proceedings. If he asked us what else he should do,' 
,We,nught be permitted to answer, ‘ All that we know is, that 
•;‘-,wbat you arc doing is wrong; that every time you tear that 
f ^^pwd you inflame it. What you ought to do, or whether you 
^.■Qogbt to do any thing, we will not venture to say; hut, for 
,fi heaven’s sake, stop your hands in what you arc about I ’ 

, 1:^1 Some, answers, however, wc will endeavour to give to this 
jqiuestipn; some measures wc will venture to suggest. 
i ,,,.,It..iB scarcely necessary to remind the reader that any reme^es 
^C;social ^seases of Ireland must, like those diseases them- 
' divided into two elassesj the moral and the physical. 

striking and the most important mptul .disease of Irc- 

■ j -r--‘-—--—--— 
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land is insecurity. > The remedies ags.inst insecurity are sujMied 
partly by lawr and partly ’ by education. Of theCej perUt^, 
education is the more important. It is not, indeed, ihdep^^^ 
of law. Hotvever- excellent the instruction, hov^evCr w|d^ f|,t8 
diffusion, still • in icvery' large society there' are somb pferabffii 
whom it doe’s hot affect. ' Their intellects are not strong ehoG^ 
to understand it, or the violence of their passions prevents 
heeding itj or they have not sufficient self-control to obey ^i 
Such persons must be restrained by fear, and where fear is'fll* 
sufficient, by force; and force and fear are the weapons only’of 
law. 'But law, though it represses violence and fraud, does hot 
cVen" attempt to (i^minish the rapacity and ferocity which occa¬ 
sion them. This it leaves to education; and where education has 
not, at least to sonic extent, jierformcd its duty, where it has hOt 
trained up a considerable portion of tHc community to be the 
enemies of crime, where it lias not created a public opinion to aid 
the law, both legislator and administrator become feeble. • 

No employment of fear or of force can permanently prevent, 
the prevedence of outrage and robbery in an uneducated coin^ 
munity. Nowhere are these instruments mbre powerful, no¬ 
where is their use more unscrupulous than in slave countrieE^ 
and nowhere is there less security of person or of pi*operty. In 
the first place punishment is a comparatively remote evil, and 
depends on detection: but neither distant nor contingent, motives 
much affect an uneducated man. T(%obey, or even to appreciate 
tliem, requires much cultivation. And, in the second place, MO 
law can be vigorously executed unless the mass of the people 
assist in its execution; and they never will assist in repressnng 
crime unless they Ore suflicicntiy educated to perceive its' mi»-, 
chief. * ' *■ ; 

The principal educators of every Christian country must be its* 
clergy. The amount of tlicir influence, and the direction ih 
V.'hlch it is exercised, of course depend much on the purif/ of 
.their dbetrine and their own intellectual and moral cultiv.ati6n. 
They depend, perhaps, still more on the relation in which ihb 
priest stands to his flock. If he belong to the mass of the 
people by birth, by connexions, and by early education,—if his 
only experience in life has been the cabin, the village school, the 
ecclesiastical seminary, and the parochial cmre,—if he be dependent 
on his-flock for society^ for sympathy, and for income, how Can 
we expect him to teach any opinions except those which that fl6c|£ 
approves? This, as'we have often said before, is an imporfafit 
pai't of the long explanation of the insecurity of Ireland. The 
legal instruments for the suppression of outrage are actually more 
powerful in Ireland than in England. The law is more stringent 5 
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j4» # imieh Ja^er'arB^i and a much stronger police; But 
'every< Sling tends'to ottadi the 'great 'bo^of the 
ihe 'people to theeide'of order and • hi#.'' By birth, 
It^ners, ahd' by* education, they belong' to th^'cbtes which is 
(tdbpb^ to have' most to lose by’disonfeiv and *whick'eertai^^ 
conscious of- the advantages of' tranquillity.'-’*With that 
alone can-they associate familiarly; and that da* con- 
t^utes'the small" portion of their incomes which is not derived 
f^mr a' n^onal fund. The whole influence, therefore, of ithe 
C^lirah of^hginnd is conservative. ’ ' ' • 

'’tTWii(^m6 train of reasoning would lead us to expect the 
VHhble'-' Influence of J-he Irish Roman Cath^ic priests • to be 
deittuctive. This, however, it certainly is not. The Irish 
H^huiti Catholic cleigy, whatever be their other deficiencies, 
ftfo'eiheere in their faith. They cannot believe in the Gospels 
asid preach assassination or rebellion. The events of 'the last 
si^ months show that their influence, so far as it was exerted at 
■was exerted against the insurrection. But though they 
hwe very seldoiq been the active enemies of authontyi they 
hive veiy seldom been more than its lukewarm friends. In 
many cases, perhaps in most, they have not ventured to be 
ihare than neutral. Those who have been prominent in the 
repression of sedition have encountered dangers^ and indeed 
itmhrings, to confront which required 'the self-devOtion of a 
vkektyr. We know one case, in which a priest was muidefed 
fb^ miving denounced outrage and rebellion. Others’have had 
.theiv chapef doors nailed up; and almost all the rest have found 
their incomes cease. They have had to choose betwwn rebel- 
, li4n and' starvation. ^ ' ' 

- ^On' other social questions, where they were less ried down 
^y'-the 'express words of Scripture, their dependence on their 
flocks has forced them to take the dangerous side. They have 
bron- the great supporters of repeal, — the most miscluevous 
delusion that ever infected the Irish nation. They ha'Vd always 
eocoumged early marriages, and their consequence, the sub- 
^yision' (rf^yhe land into occupancies incapable of' aftbrding 
xS^l^or even decent subsistence. They are the natural enemies 
d^gobd poor*law administmtion. If relief be given in the 
iyt^jboUSe, the priest gets nothing, and accordingly'he always 
hithself ih favour of out-door relief. ■ We’kuow' dUe case, 
l^eye that' there- ate hundreds; m which’ a priest cursed 
ftltAr all who should entbr the workhouse; ^ Rather,* 
in your caMns or by the road-sMe. Y6ur deaths 
bO'^^poa '^e heads ctf* thoSe who refused you* out-door 
ioUef.’ But in proportion as out-door relief is profuse, or is 
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given to ithpse who }u|,y:e. other meana .of 
wiU overflow in dues. Agaiot :the priest, lOS’K^- 
ap pwta^', and often is not an occupier, of 'land, is :seldoiPii 
then very lightly, rated to the, poor.; While ont-door 
swallowing;Up thp landlords’, rents and the tenants’profits, 
priest oarmndulge his sympathy for his neighbour or, for-nfiser 
relation without making any real sacrifice himself. 

■It ,ia true that these evils are not completely reme^ablfii 
The bulk of a Roman Catholic clergy cannot be gentleraeal 
for men who belong by birth or by habits to the higher cltiss6ai' 
will rarely submit to the perpetual celibacy and to the laborious 
duties of a Roma]^. Catholic parochial clergyman. The education 
which is given by society, which is gained from equals and rivals 
in the public school,- the university and the world, is denied, to 
them. But wc can give to them what, though far inferior,.is 
next best,—a good literary education; though wc cannot make 
tliem independent of their flocks for sympathy and for society, 
we can relieve them from pecuniary dependence. And the moih 
exposed they are to bad influences, which arc inevitable, the 
more important it is that we should extricate them from, thole 
which are r^ovahle. . 

The least expensive, and, supposing it once carried, the easiest 
in application of the remedies required by Ireland, is the endow¬ 
ment of theTlathollc clergy; and we earnestly recommend that 
the salaries of the priests of every electoral division he rated^ 
just as the tithe rent of the Protestant clergyman is, to‘ the 
relief of the poor of that district, and the pouriOage paid over tO 
the guardians. . /;.< 

To talk of the expense as a real objection, is puerile>i . 
would not cost half what we spend on the African squaflron, 
with no ascertainable results except the loss of officers and me^"^ 
the interruption of the commerce of the world, the suspieion-.bv 
hatred ex,cited against us among all foreign nations, and.ihef 
a^ravation of the horrors of the slave trade. It would not cost 
half the expense of the armed force that it would enable, -.us to 
reduce in Ireland. It would not cost one-tenth of the additihoal 
revenue which Imland, in a merely tolerable state of seemity,. 
Avould pour, into our Exchequer: and, above all, it would flot, like 
a Cafire war, or a Canadian fortification, be a new expendllmek 
It would> only be shifting ah existing load from the sho.uMors.of 
the poorest, to those of the richest population in the world; ; It 
would be only relieving the Irish poor from a ta« which mvasts 
be paid either by them or by us, and which is now paid by thm 
only because we hal^e taken from them and appropriated,—and 
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dsn^inte to apprbpriate*^to pttrj^sof qur ovtn the fund which 
dupjpHed if. \ . 

'Sdiiife additiobial provisions for’security, eiich as,the increase of 
thO 'hhihber of fetihtiridiary mafristrates, and the abolition of that 
rn^^rou? rehc .of barbansm, .the, requunng .unai^ity from 
j[h™8,, are advi^blc, hut less urgent . 4 # <. < 

moral remedies must here again, be supported by physical 
opes,. No country can be tranquU or industrious in which the 
proportion of people to the land and capital which employ and 
support it, is so excessive as to leave them unemployed and 
destitute^ or even unemployed without being destitute, during 
a,considerable portion of every year. This,is well illustrated 
hi '^he excellent evidence given by Mr. Aubrey dc Vere, before 
‘the committee of the House of Lords, on Culonisation, on the 
l(9th July, 184lr. (P. 51 3* and post) 

* It must be remembered/ says Mr. De Verc, ‘ that the immediate 
effect of over-population, when excessive, is to interfere with the 
ordinary relations of society, and still more with the processes ol’ 
agriculture, in such a manner as to make it almost impossible that 
Xtoney can be laid out productively. The farmer builds his sheds 
for.bis cattle; in the spring he h*is one or two calves ; four or five 
armed men come up to him, an<l make liim swear that lie will kill his 
calves because his poorer neighbours require the milk. The effect 
of such outrages on improved cultivation is obvious. % 

> ''4!729. Have not there been many instances dui'ing the present 
year in yfhich a species of tariff has been established by the dis¬ 
turbers of the peace under which a large farmer is allowed lo rear 
not. exceeding twfi calves, another is allowed to rear one, and a third 
is prohibited from rearing any? — Yes; that is perhaps a more dan¬ 
gerous symptom than those occasional outbreaks of lawlessness which 
occur at other times. It illustrates the tendency of a very great 
amount of over-population to abolish the very idea of property,-^ 
making the people believe that the produce of the land belongs vir¬ 
tually to all on the land, and that they have a right to legislate as 
they think best as to the mode of its distribution. 

^ 4731. Do the same interferences take place with respect to the 
sale and price of potatoes ? — Yes. A fanner receives noticre that 
his potatoes are required to be sold at such a price, or that he must 
be prepared to undergo whatever penalty the people choose to inflict 
upon him* This has frequently occurred. 

. ‘Then supposing the labourer to be perfectly desirous to give 
Kotfest labour in return for the wages he receives^ he i^ almost as 
to do this, as the farmer is unable to cultivate the crops which 
Wpljtfers. He is one of a certain number of people, all of whom 
[ise employment. If the employment is only suflicient (of fifty 
iUBd a hundred require employment, the remaining fifty will of 
induce or compel the fifty who have received the employment 
•ib give such inefficient work as to lender the employment of thehun- 
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drcd , i.eoes^ry.. If the hundred men should uU ^employed, 
but if the work be calculated to last only for six 
hundred labourei;s require subsistence for the wbolei^^/^fgTf/Will 
naturally moke the work last for the year, and any particular, iwUl'v 
dudl amongst'them who wishes to make himself what is called J^tt^ 
than his'Ttqighbouf/is a man very injurious, as they think/fo ine 
community, and gets a hint to that effect. All the relations of ^o^ety 
are thus embittered, and the impatience of the disease resists^ "the 
measures necessary for the cure. Every part is sore, and shrinks 
from the touch; every part is armed, and stings the hand that would 
heal it. 

* The failure of the recent attempt to support the people of Iretand 
by means of work on the public roads, is but an illustration on a large 
scale of a difficulty whi<*,h besets all attempts to give employment 
where the pressure of population is such as to paralyse that employ-, 
ment which a less excessive pressure Would have stimulated. The 
labour required was met by a combination. That is a fact that 
speaks for itself; every body knows it; no person ought to have been 
surprised at seeing it occur. Those who were well acquainted with 
Ireland knew that the circumstance was certain to occur, because the 
same principle of combination has long since prtwailed amongst oiU? 
labourers, although in an occult shape, and lias, in an indirect maW^ 
ner, produced the same results; that is to say, by a kind of under* 
stood convention amongst the labourers, work has been done badly, 
and done slowly. ‘While in England you have paid Is. GcZ. for 
labour, and ha*e got Is. 6d. worth of work, in Ireland we have paid 
Sd, for labour, and got 6d. worth of work; combination supplanting 
competition, and making labour expensive wliere the labourers were 
numerous. 

M743- Does this pressure of a population in excess act danger¬ 
ously upon the peace of the country? — It renders it impossible to 
maintain the peace in many of those districts in whicli the pressure 
is very much fell, because it reduces us to a state in which you may 
say that every one is in every one else’s way. In England every one 
is socially dependent upon his neighbour; the intertexture of society 
is so finely wrought that every man is the better for his neighbour, 
and so far has a sort of vested interest in his life; but in Ireland the 
people are competitors and rivals, and angry feelings 'are thus neces¬ 
sarily engendered. For this reason it has been found hitherto very 
difficult to preserve the peace in Ii’eland, even in times of compara¬ 
tive abundance- We have now met with a calamity whicli has Very 
much the same effect as if some two millions of people had been added 
in one year to our population, a proportionate amount of food having 
been Withdrawn.. Under these circumstances the insecurity of pro¬ 
perty and the difficulty of maintaining the peace must proportiomttely 
incTCasc. 

V4f59. With, respect to the general interests of your electoral divi¬ 
sion, how do you find that the state of the neighbouring less improved 
electoral divisions acts upon you ?— Very injuriously. That is ofle 
of our great difficulties. In a neighbouring electoral division, a large ^ 
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of the jHddingB^icon&ist <xf aDont adres ^ea)ch. If each 

person who'pc^si^ses i^'even Supposing 
p&tdi it is probably the very most tfaj^ we can expect. 
4 >;j?^^^Mnl 7 ^eannot>be levied^upon suckfai^. v ' 

« tefp ^ a yery considerable num^^r of acres iii.:that idectoral 
^^bich have remained altoge^«r unsown ,ai^.^(i3te,, Adjoin- 
is.tlie ^Teotoral division of Kildimo ; in it no cons^embie pro- 
*'resides> and there is no chance of ei^loyment on a large'scale. 
sjqg'1;)lat ill the two adjoining electoral divisions ithe people are 
dtstiiiite> and that a very inconsiderable rate is the utmost that can 
bb'for their suppoi% we shall be in the difficult position of 
«ij|pibrtmg^ our own people in the midst of a starving multitude on 
’'xj^h^Sidb of us, and the question is, wliether that multitude will be 
i^tept to starve and soe their neighbours provided for. As soon as 
200 men at work, 20Q^more men will probably, if not other- 
,:^i^iprQvid^d for, march down with their spades on their shoulders, 
demand a share in that Avork.’ 

•'g • . . . 

' The degree in which Ireland is over-populous, may perhaps 
be understood by comparing her to England. 
I^Ltijfortunately the agricultural statistics of England are very 
d^ptive. We are not acquainted with any estimate later than 
tl^t fbrqished by Mr. Couling to the Emigration Committee 
t§27, and published (p. 361.) in the appendix to the third Report, 
Ol^ered to be printed on the 29th June, 1827- It has been 
adopted, however, by Mr. Porter, and with a slight variation, 
by Mr. Jil^Culloch, and so far as it differs from the truth, must 
<^yioust^ err in leading us to under estimate the present amount 
of agricultural improvement. 

;j^ccording to that eslSraate, the 32,342,400 acres of England, 
CPipprised 26,532,000 in cultivation, of which 10,262,600 were 
, alible and garden, and 15,379,400 meadovvs and pastures. The 
nnpabCr of agricultural families appears, by the census of 1831, 
to )mye been the%761,348. 

^ surface of Ireland, according to the census of 1841, 
(p. 463.) contains 20,808,271 statute acres, of which only 
13^^300 were then cultivated. Of these, in 1847, only 
5,23$,575,were under crops, thus subdivided: cerealia3,313,579, 
jgrecu crops, 727,738, da^, 58,312, and hay, 1,138,946.* The 
agrlcultui^ families were returned by that census a&t974,188. 
i^;tliat more than one fourth more families were employed In 
. 0 ^]Voting about balf the extent of cultivated land. 

disproportion is still more striking when we look at the 
i The ar^le and garden ground in England, consisti^^ as 
seen, of 10,252,000 acres. In Ireland, in 1647, only 
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5,238,575 acres were und^ crops, of which' r,138,.946 pnxlafied 
hay, so that only 4,093,629 remain for amble and greeiLtafopi,'■die;, 
less than four acres and a half to an agricultural fkmtly;^/'! In 
England the proportion of arable,.and garden ground4s'rdthdr 
raiore than thirteen acres and a half ter an agricultural 
Just three^md? as much, "^f course when we come td 
tressed premnees, the digproportion increases. In Leinster^a^^ 
Ulster the ^ricidtural ftoilies were 483,845. In Munster 
Connaught they were 492,343. The cultivated land inXiein^tei^ ' 
and Ulster was ,J7»368,727,, acres, la Mun^er and Connaught,- 
6,095,573. The land under crop in Leinster and Ulster was 
3,284,259, or, deducting 714,488 of meadow and clover, 2,469,771 
acres, lliat in Munster and Connaught, was 1,950,316, dr, 
deducting meadow and clover, 1,526,658 acres,—not three acres 
and a' rood to an agricultural family, or more than'^ibur tim^ 
as many agricultural families to a hundred acres under crop & 
in England; ‘ . <; 

Now in 1831, the agricultural population df England in pro¬ 
portion to the land under cultivation, and to the capital emplo;^^ 
on it, was in excess.; It was the time when agricultural labour^ 
were driven from farm to farm as roundsmen, were sold by 
auction at 2d. per head per day, were harnessed on the roads to 
gravel carts, were scut ten miles to carry a barley, straw and 
bring back a wheat straw, were imprisoned in the gravel pits, Or 
kept standing morning after morning In the parish pound. I<i 
was the time when farmers could not safely use machinery, when 
labour rates were sanctioned by law, when Wilmot Horton 
lectured on redundant population, and emigration was aa vefae^® 
mently demanded for England as it now Is for Ireland. What 
then is to be done Avith on agricultural population more than 
four times as excessive in proportion to the demand for its labodt 
as one Avhich itself was excessive? How ar%we to remcdl- a 
disproportion between cultivators and cultivated land, the greatest 
that has ever pervaded ascivilised country ? ", ..j: 

The remedies applied to the excessive population of England 
were, a much stricter administration of the Poor Laws;'-the 
withdrawing, as far as the inveterate abuses of the country aild 
the inveterate prejudices of London Avould alloAV it, all outdoor 
relief from the able-bodied; and a great extension ^ cultivation. 
And the evil has been mnch^ mitigated. Were it not foir tbe ^ 
Irish initn^ration it would probably be cured. The evil be 
co^ended with in Ireland is, as wc have seeni more than four 
times as gfeat. ' • ; , . , ‘ 

When we last considered this subject, we remarked, 'that 
‘ from an early period oft the., present distress two inodes of 
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was' tb'stithnlatc llie ihdusWy of tbb'people; to au'g- 
‘likfifk'ithie productive powers of the soil,;and to promote the 
^'<$^4h|i^hnient oF'new industrial oc^pations, sbi^Ks to cause the 
*‘lwid" ouce' htdre. tb support its population, and to f&hstilaitc a 
* Bi^er'st^pdaM of subsistence, and 4^^ghcf tone of popular 
^'ti^iacter for thofec which prevailed before. The bthei* plan 
to relieve the jpother country by trsmsfemng large mosses 
*jhf.‘^o|»lc ’to the colonies; and great efforra were made to 
^“bbtaih the command of public funds to assist in paying the 
*’'^ 3 fpen 8 e of this emigration.’* 

' We attached then, and we attach now, great iniportancc to 
^the prSt'oflSIhese remedies. We still think that much mfey be 
j^bhe, find therefore ought to be done, to stimulate the industry 
Of the people, and to augment the productive powers'of the soil, 
j^d the figures with which we have filled the last feW pages 
sKpw that there arc great materials for the purpose. While, of 
whole land of Ireland, not much more tbart' One half is culti- 
"Vated; while, of that under cultivation, not one half is under 
cr^'s; while all the corn and beans, green crops, flax,' and hay, 
oflreland are raised from only 5,2.‘58,575 acres, out of 20,8t)8,271, 
it is obvious that a large poi-tion of the means of profitable and 
jisnttahcnt enxployment which Ireland olfcrs to her agricultural 
‘pbp'ulation is still wasted. 

’ The neglected means of profitable, but temporary cmploy- 
‘ihratj 'Are still greater. It is generally admitted that of tlie 
iS,290,000 acres now utterly waste, 1,425,000 might, with profit, 
be made fit for tilhxgc, and 2,330,000 for pasture. And that by 
far the greater portion of the 13,464,300 acres now called culti- 
y^ted,.might rctu|n to the application of an enormous arpount of 
Ipbouc employed in drmnage and other permanent imp;rovcmcntSi, 
mot nierely an agricultural, hut a mercantile, almost fun usurious, 
rate profit. 

Still,, however, it mxist be recollected that the -reclamation of 
overy portion of Ireland that is "not utterly imprajcticahle niouh- 
: taih or hog, would give a cultivatablc surface of Silly 17,219,300 
i^res, ,to be cultivated by 974,188 agricultural families, /yfe 
that iS England, in 183on 25,532,000 cultiyatefcl 
f^tmilies appeared';to he an excessive agricultural 
--What reason have we then, for hoping lhat 
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17,2195800 acres would afford sufficient employment to 974,188 
families V 

It must further be recollected that this number, 974,188, is 
not unsuscci)tiblc of increase: up to the present time every 
rcLxxation of the iron pressure which keeps down Irish popuLi- 
tion, has been instantly followed by a proportionate, or by a more 
than propoartlonato expansion. INo one can doubt that if Ireland 
had been originally one third larger than it i^ the only conse¬ 
quence would have been one third more of misery. No one can 
doubt that if the 3,755,000 acres which it is now proposed to 
reclaim had been reclaimed sixty years ago, the only consequence 
would have heen, that we should now have 1,300,000 agri¬ 
cultural families instead of 974,188; 10,500,000 Irish instead 
of 8,000,000; 1,200,000 paupers instead of 900,000. The 
rcn)cdie>s which ai’e intended to act by diminution o£^ population, 
if they fail, do no harm ; and if they succeed, must be beneficial. 
Those which increase the field over wdilch population can spread 
may effect their immediate purpose ;• and yet ultimately produce 
calamities worse than tliosc which they were employed to pal¬ 
liate- . The evidence of ]Mr. Blacker, of Armagh, the jusliy 
celebrated writer on small farms and green crops, given to the 
Committee of the House of Ijords ou Emigration in 1847, is 
very Instructive- He begs the committee to remember that 
unless the habits of the people can be changed, no enlargement 
of farms will be permanent. The farms, he says, fifty yeiirs ago 
were larger than any that can now be hoped for, and yet they 
were subdivided; and so will be any that we can now create, 
unless the tenants have sufficient wealth, entciprisc, and know¬ 
ledge, to look beyond their land for a pi’ovlsiou for their 
cliildrcn. 

. He Is asked, 

‘ 2199. At that former period to which you refer was there not a 
disposition rather to subdivide land, and is there not at the present mo¬ 
ment a strong disposition to guard against such subdivision ?—I do not 
think there is any feeling upon that subject, be it ever so strong, that 
will prevent the subdividing of land by will by the original possessor, 
particularly on large estates, in order to provide for liis descendants, 
where the father has no other means of doing so. The subdivision 
takes place without any outward or visible sign; the family may all 
continue to live together, and the land may be lield appai'ontly with¬ 
out being allotted to any particular member of tlic family; but it is 
not the less real upon tliat account, and at the end of the lease there 
may be found three or four lamilies under tlie same roof holding 
diflerent portions of the ordinal holding. 

‘ 2200. The question aliudes not to what a jierson might wish to 
do for his own descendanj;s, J^ut is tlicrc not, ou the part of inheritors 
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of lands, a strong disposition now to prevent such subdivision ? — 
There is, certainly, and there always has been; but you cannot 
avoid it. 

* 2201. Was tliere that disposition formerly ? — In almost all 
cases. 

* 2202. Was there not formerly a great tendency to increase the 
subdivision for political purposes ? — That is a point that has been 
often urged. 1 have no doubt that there may have been different 
instances of landlords being so reckless as to divide their property for 
that object, but I do assert that it was more taking advantage of a 
subdivision they could not help, to make a vote, than making tJjc 
subdivision for the sake of the vote; and I will state the grounds 
which I have for that opinion : that is, that the glebes of clergymen 
and the lands of the church could not by any subdivision have given 
u vote, yet the glebes of clergymen are more subdivided than any 
other lands in Ireland. 

‘ 2204. Db not. you think that the miJdle'inan had a stronger 
interest in subletting than the proprietor would Jiave ? — The fact is, 
that the subdivision of land rather arises from dividing it by will 
than from any other cause. Suppose a man has twenty acres, and he 
dies, he has not a farthing to leave to his younger children, and he 
icfiiVes them five or six acres of his land. 

‘ 2208. Middle-men have no interest in the reversion of the land, 
and the proprietors of land have? — Undoubtedly that is the case ; 
but under the circumstances I jmvc* alluded to it w'ill be very difficult 
to prevent subdivision.* * 

Passing by, however, for the presv-m, ihcse eventual dangers, 
let us^consider what arc the immediate obstacles to an extensive 
amelioration of the soil of Munster and Connaught. If we sup¬ 
pose a man to be the sole proprietor of an electoral division — 
that is to say, of an estate equal in extent to more tluui three 
average English parishes; that his tenants hold at will, or for short 
terms; that the proportion of population to the land is so m^ode- 
rate, that freedom of action is not circumscrilicd by the tyranny 
described by Mr. de Vere, but the landlord is allowed to improve, 
the farmer to manage, and the labourer to work without being 
under the orders and the terrors of a secret tribunal; that tlic 
surrounding electoral divisions arc also so favourably circum¬ 
stanced, that their inhabitants will not invade any new oasis of 
proejierity, derange the proportions of population and einpluy- 
ment, and prescribe the amount of industry that is to be exerted, 
and the manner of its application—if w'e suppose all these favour¬ 
able accidents to coincide, such a proprietor vyould do wisely, if 
otit of his own resources, or by tlie assistance of the Land Im¬ 
provement Act, he expended on his lands perhaps half, perhaps 
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the Avliolc value of their fee simple in their present state. But 
•where, in Munster and Connaught, shall we find such a coin¬ 
cidence?— in 200 cases?—in 100?—^in 50? If all these 
conditions can rarely co-exist, which of them can be dispensed 
with ? Can the proprietor of a portion of an electoral division 
])rudently improve ? If he do so, what la he doing but providing 
n fund to be eaten away by the spreading sore of his neighbour’s 
pauperism ? Can lie do so when his land is in the hands of 
middle-men, or tenants for terms, who for years must reap the 
wliolc profit of his expenditure ? Can he do so when pressed on 
by an excessive, and therefore idle, and therefore demoralised 
population in his own electoral division, or in those around him, 
Avhicli impedes, or forbids, or dictates his own operations and 
those of his fanners and of his labourers ? 

This is not mere theory ; wc will illustrate it by an example. 

Wc have given some details as to the state of the Ilelmullet 
and Binghamstown electoral divisions, part of the Barony ol’ 
Krris, in the Ballina Union. On the 15th of February, 1848, 
Mr, Hamilton, the Tiispcrtor, writes to say that one of the 
jirincipal landlords. Mr. Carter, has applied for, and obtained, 
5000/. under the Improvement Act.* 

On the 30th of March Mr. Carter W’vitcs thus to the Com¬ 
missioners : — 

‘ I Lave the honour to enclose you a copy of a letter I this morning 
received from Mr. Cranipton, the agent of my estate, in Erris, county 
]\Iayo. I am most anxious to lay out the money applied for and 
<rrantcd, but tlie contents of this letter certainly cause me to pause 
before I take up 5000/, to be expended in increasing the burdens of 
the land in l^rris, without a fu'ospect of rcdeinj)tion. 

* Enclosttre, — Mr. Crampton to Mr, Carter, March 28, 1848. 

^ I learn at the Custom Ilouse that your application under the 
Land Improvement Act for the drainage of your Krris estates has 
been approved of to the extent of 5000/., and that you will very 
shortly be placed in posi^cssion of ah instalment of this sum- How¬ 
ever, as it would interfere with the spring work, and so tend to 
df'^troy the very slender prospect of any harvest*" this year in that 
couhlry, if you now commence operations, they must necessarily be 
postponed tdl summer. 

‘ Previous, however, to your embarking in this expenditure, I wish 
to lay before you as clearly as 1 can the present state and prospects 
of Erris generally, tliat you may judge for youiself whether by this 
expenditure you would improve your estate there, or wdicther, on the 
contrar}', by adding so muqh to its incumbrances, you will ojily be 
accelerating its min. 
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* The valuation of the two electoral divisions, Belrnullet and Bing- 
haznstown, in which your estate lies, under the Poor Law, is under 
12,000/. a-year; this sum is not very mucli less than tlie amount of 
i*eiit which Was paid (before 1846), by the occupying tenants to their 
immediate landlords ; at present small holders (who occupy more than 
nine-tenths of the country), are able to pay no rent whatcvci*. 

The population of these two electoral divisions, which, before 
1846, was considerably over 20,000, is now (as well as an estimate 
.can be made) under 20,000; about one sixth of this population are 
resident on those parts of your estate which arc not leased against 
you in perpetuity, and about another sixth on those townlands which 
are. 

* Out of this population upwards of 10,000 arc now receiving relief 
daily under the Poor Law, at the expense of upwards of 250/. a-week; 
that is, at the rate of upwards of 13,000/. a-year (more than the en¬ 
tire i^ntal of the two divisions even in flourishing times). Tliis 
relief is administered with tlie utmost vigilance, and the utmost care 
taken that none except those actually starving shall be relieved, so 
that there is no hope that the expense will be diminished; on the 
contrary, it is certain that it will considerably increase: destitution 
among the popufation yet oiT the lists im•rca^ing more rapidly tlian 
deaths occur among the paupers who are on ; deaths among the pau¬ 
pers being the only circumstance by which the numbers receiving 
relief are or can be diminished. 

* As might be imagined, the proce(;ds of the poor-rate arc by no 
means equal to this enormous expenditure ; the British Association 
are supplying the funds, and will probably do so till next harvest; 
however, they cannot and will not continue to do so, and as the 
people are supported in what is as bad as idleness, and tlie arable land 
is suffered to lie waste, there is /lo hope that the country can support 
itself when the British Assockitioji shall cease to give assistance, 

* It is for you to consider whether, tmdor thes<5 circumstances, the 
5000/. granted to your application under the Land Improvement Act, 
will not (if laid out in Erris) be utterly lost, while you will remain 
personally liable to 650/. a-year for interest, 

> If the Government will do nothing, and at tlio .s;^me time insist 
that proprietors must support the destitute on their estates (that is, 
on your paying 2000/. a-year for poor-rate for your Erris estate, 
wliich would he aJtiout your proportion, while you at the same time 
get nothing out of it), I would say the sooner you got rid of that pro¬ 
perty the better, and that your laying out mouey on it, with tnese 
facts clearly before you, would be an aet of deliberate folly.* 

The Commissioners refer Mr. Crarapton’s statement to tlicir 
inspector. He answers — 

‘April 4, 1848. 

‘ I think Mr. Crumpton’s letter is not by any means au exaggerated 
statement. 

‘ The present expenditure is about 250/, a-wcek, and a considerable 
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portion of the persons now reccivin" relief are permanently pauperised, 
unless some unexpected demand for labour should arise-* 

The correspondence closes by a letter • from the Cotninis- 
sioners to Mr. Carter, in which they state their opinion that— 

‘ It 13 only by the ado])tion of means to encourage agricultural 
undertakings, indopendentjy of the poor-rates, that any progress can 
bo made in ameliorating the condition of the labouring population, 
and lessening the pressure on the resources of the rate-payers. The 
Commissioners would be gratified to know tlmt such means were 
applied by the owners of the lands heretofore cultivated, but now 
waste; and were all to adopt your proposition of giving the land rent 
free, at first, there would, it is presumed, be found persons of the 
requisite skill and capital, to migrate to that district.’ * 

We arc not informed as to the result/ We presume that Mr. 
Carter declined the proposed loan. The reader will judge 
whether it is equally probable that the plan alluded to by the 
C/Ommissloners, ‘ that the landlords should give their lands rent 
‘ free, and that persons of skill and oajiital should migrate to 
^ Erris in order to cultivate them,’ has been adopted. 

What is impossible, however, to private enterprise may, it 
has been supposed, be effected by the Government; and several 
liroposals have lately been made for the reclamation of the waste 
lands of Ireland at the expense of the state. In support of these 
views, the high authority of the Irish Commissioners of Poor Law 
Inquiry has often been cited; but it ajqicars to us erroneously. 
AVhat the Commissioners proposed as respects Irish wastes, was 
merely a general enclosure act. They recommended the establish¬ 
ment of a board of improvement and a court of review. The 
duty of the board was to make a survey, valuation, and partition 
of the waste lands of Ireland. It was further to make the roads 
and main drains, and to receive an allotment by the sale of 
which the expense was to be defrayed. The rest was to be 
allotted to the proprietors of the waste, each owner being 
allowed to let his allotment or any portion for sixty years to a 
tenant undertaking to enclose and cultivate it t# the approbation 
of the board; and also, with the like approbation, to alienate 
in fee a portion to a person or company undertaking \o enclose 
and cultivate the remainder. The Court of Review was to solve 
all legal difficulties, with an appeal to the House of Lords.* 

This was a simple plan, Avell adapted to the wants of the 
year 1836, when the obstacle to the cultivation of the waste 
arose merely from intricacy of title; but docs not attempt to 
meet the present difficulty, which, indeed, did not then exist; 
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the obstaqle is, that in the face of the poor-rate It Is not 
wOilh cultivating. 

Th^ came Mr. Thornton, writing in 1845, before the potato 
had failed, and believing (p.430.) that two or three acres furnish 
plentiful subsistence to a family. He proposes that the poor 
should have free access to the waste lands*, or at least to 
600,000 acres of them; the distribution t)f whicli among 200,000 
pauper families, would, he thinks, remedy the pauperism of 
Ireland.! The proprietors, of course, must be compensated, 
but he lays, with truth, that the value of the fee-simple of an 
'acre of Irish waste is generally small. 

Mr, Mill adopted Mr. Thornton’s views, hut writing in 1848, 
estimated more adequately the evil and the necessary extent of 
the remedy. • 

Instead of 600,000 acres of w'aste, he proposes to take all 
that are arable, which he supposes to be 1,500,000; and instead 
of 200,000 he proposes to place on them 300,000 I'amilies, five 
acres to a family. ‘ Suppose,’ he says, ^ such a number drafted 
‘ off to independence and comfort, together with a very moderate 
‘ additional relief by emigration, the introduction of English 
' farming over the remainder of Ireland would at once cease to 
* be chimerical.’ X 

Lastly, wc have a further and amended proposal of Air. 
Thornton’s, contained in his ‘ Plea for Peasant Proprietors,’ 
published in 1848. lie now supposes the availabhi waste huids 
to be 1,600,000 acres; and lie proposes to colonise them with 
200,000 pauper families, allotting 8 acres to a family. He esti¬ 
mates the expense at 24,000,000/., or 120/. per family, a sum 
considerably exceeding the cost of the most cxpcusii e emigra¬ 
tions ever made; more than three times the cost at which tlie 
Crown, not the best of managers, removed to America the sur¬ 
plus population of its estate at Ballykllcline.§ 

To meet the obvious objection that, with Irish habits, the 
200,000 families would soon swell into 400,000, and the farms 
from 8 acres diminish to 4, he adopts a suggestion of Mr. Mill’s, 
that the colonists should receive their farms not as tenants, but 
as owners^ the ownership of land being in his opinion and in 
that of Mr. Mill, the best preservative i^ainst the undue multi¬ 
plication of a peasantry. And as a further precaution, he pro¬ 
poses that subdivision be prohibited by law. 


• Over-population, p. 432. f Ibid. p. 430. J Vol. i. p. 393. 
§ vThis was 1,550/. 7s- 3d. for 236 persons, or about 6/. 11s. a head. 
Evidence to First Report of the House of Lords on Colonisation, 
^1848, 2959. 
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Now we admit most fully the beneficial moral influence of 
property, especially of landed property. We bitterly fegret 
that our execrable system of tenurCvS, by making the legal forma 
attending the sale and purchase of a small piece of ground cost 
more than tlic value of the thing which they convey, and our 
execrable poor-law system, by denying employ meat, to a man 
Avho is supposed to be able to exist without it, have destroyed 
the small j)ropevtics of England- We believe that if wc could 
recall into existence the English yeoman, we should add to our 
social system a most valuable member. We believe that the 
remnants of that race, the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
statesmen, are the best agricultural population in Great Britain. 
But when we are told that such a jicasantry will not multiply 
and subdivide, we must consider wlint arc the means by which 
these results arc to be jirovcutcd- They seem to be only three: 
— 1st, limiting the number of children to a marriage; 2d, de¬ 
ferring marriage ; and 3d, sending out the younger children to 
get their bread by some other means than cultivating the father’s 
lanci The first of these means Is that adopted in France and 
Switzerland. The number of children to a marriage is much 
smaller among the peasantry of those countries than in any 
other part of Europe. The scc<^nd is that adopted in Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, and generally in the Protestant portions of 
the Continent. The government almost universally interferes 
and prohibits the marriage of those wlio cannot show that they 
possess considerable property or a residence, or that they have 
performed their military services. The third is the resource of 
tlic Englisli fanner. If he is rich and careful, he saves enough 
to portion his daughters and to enable his sons to hire and stock 
fiirnis of their ow n. If he cannot afford this, his children go 
out to service or arc ajiprenticed to trades. Now which of these 
lines of conduct is likely to be adopted by the colonist on the 
Irish wastes? Ho will be a pauper taken from the worst part 
ol‘ the worst provinces of Ireland — from a population, to use 
Capt. Kennedy’s w'ords, ‘ ignorant of the uso«of land, labour, or 
‘ capital; in their appearance, clothing, and mode of living 
^ hardly human, and’—what is perhaps the worst symptom — 
‘ uncomplaining; quite content with their allowance of meal.’ 
Will such a people, having by their side the priest living on 
marriage dues and christenings, defer marriage, qr restrict the 
number of children in their families ? Will they save to set up 
their children in other farms or in other businesses ? Bciuove 
them to a better social atmosphere, let them see all around them 
instances of thrift and success; put a new continent at their dis¬ 
posal, where they may multiply their numbers and yet extend 
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and they will participate in the general pros- 
/ I»ep^ thenst: Ireland, ‘and in a generation or two, 
pifoB&lf rnttm sooifrer,* they will be iti the state in which they 
ate diSii^r 'doT^felfe^^^ 

prohibition of subdivision, it would be an 
t^ven in the case of a leaseholder or a tenant 
at.w^ll^j^bere there is a landlord who knows that the security 
of Iiii| ijCnt and the value of his reversion depend on his prevcrit- 
ing'subdiVilioD, we see that it goes on, in spite of a repression 
whic^ is oft^ complained of as too severe. How is a pi'oprletor 
to be checked? By whom is the law to be enforced? By 
public officers, wc su[)posc. And will men performing a mere 
public duty exercise a vigilance and severity, and incur a degree 
of odium and of danger (for in Ireland unpopularity is often 
death), which lus own interest and that of his doscendants w'ill 
not tempt the reversioner to exert and to undergo ? 

The decisive objections to this sclieiiic, liowever, have not yet 
been mentioned. 

Unhappily, as the able compiler of the digest of the evidence 
taken under Lord Devon^s Commission, has remarked, ‘ all the 
* eAudence on the subject of reclaiming waste lands, has reference 
‘ to the times and circumstances prior to the failure of the. 
^ potato crop.’ That failure has destroyed much of what Avas 
best established in Irish rural economy; and, above all, it Iras 
destroyed three acx'c, or five acre, or even eight acre farms. 

Among the witnesses examined by the House of Lords? Com¬ 
mittee on Colonisation in 1847, Avere Col. Kobinson, the well 
knoAvn managing director of the Irisli Waste I^ands Improve¬ 
ment Company^ and, as we have seen, jVJr. Blacker. 

* 2122, I think,’ says Mr- BLukc-r ^ that with five or six acres the 
farmer cannot now support himself upon liis land. It is a physical 
impossibility to grow so much grain upon a five or six acre farm as 
will support a family consisting of six to seven persons. It would be 
necessaiy to soav part of the land witli a grain crop tAvice in succes¬ 
sion, which cannot be carried on; it could not be continued for any 
course of seasons, 

* 2125. Do you not conceive that you possess iu Armagh much 
greater facilities for meeting the state of things, as altered by tlic 
potato failure, by your knowledge of agriculture, and by your power 
of substituting other means of culture ? — Certainly ; and not only 
that, )3Ut likewise by having a ])ortion of manufactures going on. 

‘ 2126. Even with those advantages, do you conceive that if the 
potato failure proves pennanent you will have the means .of support- 
ing ygur present extent of population? — I do not think that Ave- 
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all all. If we lose the potato crop, all tjie Ayi and ai:!c ae|^ 
depend entirely upon their sma^l Itolditigs niust go- 
‘ 2156* Were not your opinions strongly expx^sed 
tion of emigration? — Yes, I have written two ^^esetaya tfpbir tt4* 
management of property in Ireland; in both oxpi5^4§‘iiiy' 

doubts of the propriety of emigration; and, undet* the'i^ame 
stances, I should be still of the same opinion; but I look ^OQ tt^hat 
the destruction of the food of a great proportion of the peddle tiltel^ 
tlie circumstances altogether, A five or six acre farmer, witli'polato 
diet, could pay his rent, and keep liis one or two cows, mad his pig^ 
and live in comjiarativc comf<»rt; but I do not think that he^cku dft 
so if the potato failure continues; therefore there must that case be 
a eliango in the measures adopted. 

‘ 2157- Supposing in any particular disti'ict the live acre farm 
system to continue subject to the failure of the potato crop, what do 
you conceive would be the consequences upon rents?—There is just 
this consequrnce : rent can only be paid by the sale of the produce- 
If a man sells the produce to pay his rent, he must starve or become 
n mendicant; and if he lives upon the jiroduee, and does not pay his 
rent, then the landlord must starve or become a mendicant. 

* There are numbers of farms not exceeding iive and six acres ; I 
look upon it that in all those I'arms the produce of the land would be 
insullicient. To give an instance, take a farm of six acres; if it re¬ 
quires three acres of oats to supply tlie place of one acre of potatoes, 
and a family require an acre and a half of potatoes, it would require 
four or five acres of oats to aupidy that; how can you grow four or 
ii\o acres of oats out of six acres ? 

^ There are many people Avhom I have heard dilating upon the ad¬ 
vantage to Ireland of the failure of the potato crop, and the blessing 
it would be to the people to have cereal food substituted- It seems 
to me, however, that those who thus express themselves are not 
aware tluit it i.s absolutely impossible all at once to increase the 
growth of cereal crops to the extent required to feed the present 
pojjulation upon that diet. Before this can be done, there must be 
an increased quantity of land in a state lit to yield corn crops ; this 
can only be done by an increased growth of green crops ; and this 
again requires an increased stock of manure; so that if it can be 
accomplished at all, it must be a work of time. And wliat is in the 
meanwhile to become of the hundreds of thousands who have hitherto 
tlcpended on tlie C>ona<'re potatoes ? It is fearful to contemplate the 
misery that must take place before any good can arise from the failure 
of the potato-^ 

Colonel Robinson states that the average holdings of the 
peasantry on' the estates reclaimed by the society, are fourteen 
plantation acres, or about twenty statute acres each.* 

He is asked what amount of capital is required for a tenant 
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to becwne a settler on a waste land holding, according to the 
system of itie society. 

- He answers— 

■ * It would depend on the size of the farm, the nature of the locality, 
and the resumption or not of the potato culture; but, as a fair gene¬ 
ral average, 1 should deem that an industrious man with a family, 
entering upon.a moderate-sized holding, in proportion to the amount 
of his capital, and the physical strength of his family, at the rate of 
from 1/. 10^, to 2/. per plantation acre of arjiblc land, would do well. 
Thus, if a fai’mer of peaceable habits, inured to dilFieulties, of strong 
constitution, and with a healthy large family, possessed of 20/, or 30/. 
capital, being the description of ptii sons wlio generaUi/ emigrate to 
the American colonies^ took a holding of from ten to fifteen plantation 
aereSy which is equal to from sixteen to twenty-three and a half statute 
acreSy he wouldy by a fair amount of exertion and perseverance^ be 
able to permanently provide for that family^ without any extraneous 
aid from public toorks or worhhonsesy or other partiesy excepting 
occasional employment for the first two yearSy and the ^t'pulated 
allowances from the improving landloixV^*^^ 

This evidence decisively shows how inadequate is tlic imme¬ 
diate resource aflforded by the w^aste lands. Supposing their 
extent ample, and all dlflicultics of title and expense removed, 
from two to three years must elapse before they would give any 
assistance at all. Colonel Kobinson often repeats that for the 
first two years the settlers must be fed from other sources. And, 
secondly, supposing them now ready for use, their extent, great 
as it seems positively, is conij)avativcly small. 1,400,000 acres 
divided into 10 acre farms, and that seems to be the minimum, 
will remove only 140,000 agricultural families out of 974,188, 
leaving still 824,188 families to cultivate the existing 13,464,300 
acres, being about double the English proportion in 1831. Nor 
is it true that the whole of the 1,425,000 of cultivable waste is 
'really available for the purposes in question. 269,000 belong to 
Ulster; exclusively of Donegal. They belong to a well ad¬ 
ministered prosperous province, which supports its own poor 
without English assistance, indeed, with rare exceptions, with¬ 
out out-door relief. What more right have Ave to require aii 
Antrim landlord, whos6 union and whose electoral division arc 
perfectly solvent, who has so well preserved the proper propor¬ 
tion of population to capital, that instead of one person in five 
as in Connaught, or one person in ten as in England, only one 
person in a hundred is an applicant for relief,—what more right 
have we to require him to give up his waste lands as a colony 
for Southern and Western paupers, than we have to require the 
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proprietors of Dartmoor or of Salisbury plain? What right 
have we to transport the hordes of Clare and Mayo !n^o the heart 
of Down and Armagh ? What more right have we to inoculate 
with them the laborious, orderly, Protestant population of 
Ulster, than that of Yorkshire or Kent ? What we have said 
of Ulster applies to many portions of Leinster; it applies even 
to many parts of the South and the West. Even in Donegal' 
there are unions, such as Dunfanaghy and Lctterkenny, in Cork, 
such as Bandon, Kinsalc, and Mallow, where the pauperism 
is less than in even the well-administered English districts. 
To grind them down to the common level of Munster and Con¬ 
naught by forcibly inti'oducing into their waste lands a surplus 
population of strangers, would be a strong instance of the injustice 
and cruelty of which those who most loudly proclaim their 
humanity are not the least frequently guilty. The same remark 
applies not merely between jirovince and province, but between 
county and county, between union and union, between electoral 
division and electoral ’division, even between townland and town- 
land. It is bad enough, — we should think it intolemble, — to 
inflict on one parish the support of the paupers of another. To 
bring those paupers bodily into its bounds, to force its inhabit¬ 
ants to dwell among such associates, and to become responsible 
for such inmates, would be absolutely Mezentian. 

Mortua quin etiam jiingebat corpora vivis 

Complexu in misero, et longa sic niorte necabat.’ 

From these premises a practical conclusion seems to follow, 
more certainly than is usually the case in political reasoning. 
If the agricultural population of the greater part of Ireland is 
three times as large as can be profitably employed in cultivating, 
with the existing amount of capital, the quantity of land now 
in cultivation,—if in the districts v/herc that surplus population 
is found, no one, except under circumstances so peculiar and so 
rare that they may be said to be non-existent, ean profitably or 
even safely reclmm land now waste, or apply fresh capital to 
the land abready in cultivation, —if the reclamation of the waste 
lands by the government would afford only a slow and very 
partial relief, and by rendering possible a still further increase 
of population, might in its ultimate results act as a poison instead 
of a medicine,—if under the pressure of poor-rates every month 
more and more tenancies arc abandoned, and more and more 
fields lie waste, leaving the burden more and more concentrated 
on the occupiers and the landlords who still stand their 
ground,—if under the double operation of increased pauperism 
and diminished employment, the population which last year was 
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only three times, may next year be four times, and the year 
after be five times as great as is wanted, what possible resource 
can there be except to diminish the number of people, since 
while that number continues, to increase the demand for their 
labour is -impossible ? 

If to do this to the requisite extent be really impracticable; 
if the whole resources of the British empire, Eiu’opcan, 
American, Asiatic, and African, do not enable us to remove 
from Ireland every year, for four or five years to conic, 400,000 
persons ; let all those who have the means prepare against the 
evil that is coming. Let them sell their properties while they 
retain value; let them invest their savings in securities beyond 
the grasp of the collector; let them seek out some country 
which does not support a standing army of 2,700,000 paupers.* 
And let us all, to use INIr. Mill's words, extract from the world, 
with Epicurean indifference, the pleasures which it may afford, 
without making useless struggles for its imjirovemcnt. For wc 
may be sure that if we allow the cancer of paiipcrisin to complete 
the destruction of Ireland, and then to throw fresh venom into 
the already predisposed body of England, the ruin of all that 
makes England worth living in is a <iucstion only of time. ; 


Art. IX.— BiogToj)hical Notices of Lord Melbourne. London: 

1848 . 

are some men, of whom, if w'C value their men\on% 
it is important to produce, as soon as possible after the 
world has heard that they are no more, a just appreclatipn. 
We mean men in whose characters the lights and shadow^s 
were in a certain degree vague and unsettled, and whose 
manner was frequently confounded with a nature or mind 
of which it was but a false and superficial index. 

Certain gentlemen in the House of Commons who get up 
early, who have always their w^atch in their hand, who riish 
from committee room to committee room, and rarely miss any 
division on any subject, are generally considered by their 

family, and sometimes by their acquaintances, and even ordinary 

_ • _ _ _ ^ 

* England - - - - 1,800,000 

Ireland .... 900,000 

Total - - - 2,700,000 


Wha* are the Ateliers Nationaux to this ? 
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lookers-on, as men of business and activity. The Peer whom 
wo ax’C now mourning, was not a man of this class:»his external 
habits were in appearance those of indolence; he went into 
society In the evening; he had the air of a lounger in the morn¬ 
ing ; he attended indifferently to things of small importance ; and 
consequently he was*called idle, and for many years of his life 
decried as idle, by a vast variety of persons Avho w'cre far less 
usefully employed than himself. During this time, he read 
more, and thought more, than perhaps any person of his own 
station and standing. Ills knowledge of the classical langujiges 
rendered their most difficult authors as familiar to him as if they 
had written in French or in English; and his mind was imbued 
with, and constantly brooding over those writings which best 
record the eloquence and wisdom of antiquity. In modem history 
and literature there was liardly any work with which he was 
not ac(iuaiutcd ; and all the nice ])oIiits and dogmas of theology 
Avcrc perpetually turned over by liis inquisitive and speculative 
mind. Ills morning’s ride, indeed, was often as serious aii 
occupation to him, as were, to Pliny, the two liours which he 
passed in a dark room, and which he considered, though he wiw 
thinking, the most important portion of his day’s labours- 
.liy this quiet process of study and thought he gradivally 
brouglit his mind to an elevated level, all beneath which he 
considered mean and worthless; all above, visionary and extra¬ 
vagant. Popular clamour and aristocratic pretension* were 
alike distasteful to him; mere honours he despised; ^thc grand 
‘ simple ’ wdiich the lanious Duke of QuccnsbeiTy, then Earl of 
March, gave to George Selwyii us the hcmiAdcal of taste, was 
tlic characteristic of his understanding. 

Such was the statesman, whose career and character we are 
i) 0 \v about to sketch,—a statesman whom it was almost impos¬ 
sible for the public to understand from afar, and whom it was 
even difficult for those who had only casual opportunities of 
ap])roaching him, to judge with correctness. 

The late Viscount Melbourne was born on the 18th of March, 
1779; being at this time the sccqnd son of the first Lord Mcl-. 
bourne, a nobleman not jiarticularly remarkably himself, but 
married to a lady celebrated In her day for the chami of her 
manners and the strength of her xindcrstanding. The eldest son, 
Mr. Peniston Lamb, lived mucli in the world, but took* little 
interest in politics. Mr. William Lamb, intended for a j)ro- 
fession, was sent in the meantime to Eton, Ghisgow, and 
Cambridge; and so distinguished himself at these places by 
his abilities, that in 1802 Mr. Fox, ever the gracious and politic 
patron of rising merit, drew the attention of Parliament to the 
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youthfiil scholar, by quoting a passage from one of his university 
compositions. * 

In 1805 Mr. Pcniston Lamb died, and Mr. William Lamb 
having thus become the representative of his family, was brought 
Into the House of Commons. His talents, as wc have seen, 
were already known there, and as he took his seat on the 
ministerial benches, he was selected by the.Grenville Admi¬ 
nistration to move the address to the Crown at the opening of 
the session of 1806. With an a}>pearance strikingly handsome, 
a delivery bold and energetic, and a style evidently formed 
with care, but not (as is frequently the case with young 
orators) too studied and adorned, he made on this occasion a 
great impression ; and if the Whigs had remained in power, 
he would have been named to an important situation under them. 
As it was, he followed the party into opposition; and tliere 
remained for some time—the bitter and not undistinguished 
antagonist of the men who had ridden into authority on the old 
King’s prejudices, f 

Many years did not, however, elapse without producing great 
changes in the state of aftairs. The illness of King George JIL, 
the appointment of the Prince of Wales as Regent, the assassi¬ 
nation of Mr. Perc(^val, and the various attempts which were 
then made to form a mixed administration, gave a new colour 
to questions and anew position to persons. Great military 
successes abroad—serious disturbances at home followed. 

Amidst these events Mr. Lamb gradually ceased to act as a 
party man, and he and Mr. Ward, afterwards Lord Dudley, 
became consj)icuous, for standing, as it were, on the verge of 


* Mr. Fox, M^l^ch 16, 1802. Character of the Duke of Fedford. 
TIic passage is one taken from an essay on the ^ Progressive Tinprove- 

* ments of Mankind/ an oration delivered by Mr. Lamb in the chapel 
of Trinity College, on the 17th December, 1798. Mr. Fox says, — 
‘ I will conclude with applying to the present occasion a beautiful 
‘ passage from the spoecli of a very young orator. It may be thought, 

* perhaps, to savour too much of the sanguine views of youth to stand 
‘ the test of a rigid philosophicaf inquiry ; but it is at least cheering 
‘ and consolatot*y, and tliat in this instance it may be so exemplified, 

* is, 1 am confident, the sincere wish of every man w^ho hears me. 
^ “ Crime/* says he, “is a curse only to the period in which it is suc- 
‘“cessful; but virtue, whether fortunate or otherwise, blesses not 

* “(Hily its own nge, but remotest posterity, and is as beneficial by its 

* ‘^example, as by its immediate effects."' 

7 In 1807, he seconded Mr. Brand’s motion relative to the late 
change of ministry. In 1810. Sec Mr. FullcFs motion for the 
abolition of sinecure offices. 
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the two contending factions. The latter sat with tlie Tories, 
but frequently spolcc for the Whigs; the former sat with the 
Whigs, but spoke frequently for the Tories. Both, then 
young, were listened to with great attention, and held a high 
position in the House of Commons* * * § Avhere they were fre¬ 
quently complimented for their great respectability, talents, 
and independence.* Their principles were the same—an in¬ 
clination rather to support the prerogatives of Government than 
to give any great extension to popular power; but a strong 
conviction that the Government as constituted should be con¬ 
ducted with justice and intelligence; that all monopolies, whether 
in trade or religion, ought to be modified or abolished, and that 
the general policy of our civil administration at lionie, and of 
our affairs abroad, should be in accordance with the character 
of a great Empire, eminently commercial, and under the sway 
of free, but not of democratic institutions.t 

These opinions, tliough not precisely Whig nor Toiy^, w'cre 
in reality becoming about this time, the opinions of the day; 
and already in men’s minds Avas shadowed out the idea of a ncAV 
j)arty, as the centre at which the Ijibcnil Conservative and Con¬ 
servative Liberal were at last to meet. In 1827 such a party 
Avas formed, and in power. Mr. Canning Avas its first leader; 
Mr. Huskinson its second; and itr. Lamb, Avho had accepted 
the office of secretary for Ii^land under the onej, held it as 
long as the other continued to serve in the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration — that is, until tlie vote on the question of East 
Bedford in 1828.§ All the circumstances attending the rupture 


* See the debates on the Indemnity Bill, lltli March, 1818, and 
Lord Brougham's speech, of A\’hich tlicfollowing is an extract: — *lt 
^ was a matter of much regret to liini. and to those with Whom his 
^ lionourable friend was generally in the liahit of acting, that a person 
*■ of his (Mr. Lamb’s) great respectability,—that a person so much 

* Aveight in that* House and in the country, from his accomplish- 
^ monts, his talents, and kis charaeter, should have lent himself to the 
‘ support of such a measure as that Avliich was now under consider- 

* ation/ 

t See 1 arliamentary Debates, 1816, 1817, 1818. 

j This offer of Mr. Canning’s Avas the more flattering, since 
Mr. Lamb, Avlio liad just retii'ed from the representation of Stafford¬ 
shire, for which he had been elected member in 1819, was not at 
the time in Parliament, and had to be returned for a Government 
borough.. 

§ We may mention as a fact that comes Avithin our own personal 
knowledge, that vrhen Mr. lAinb’s resignation was pending, he re¬ 
ceived a message from a very high authority, stating that the king 
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which then took place, have been so much before the public, 
that it would be superfluous here to dilate upon them; but 
we do tliiuk it worth while to mention a flict not generally 
known — viz., that, in the summer of 1830, Mr. Iluskinson was 
asked whether lie and his friends would accept oflice, and re¬ 
turned for answer a declaration that the support thus soli¬ 
cited could not be given to any ministry which did not include 
Lord Grey and Lord Lansdownc. This declaration is notable, 
inasnnich as it ranged a body of eminent political men, who 
had of late years stood between the Whigs and tlic Tories, 
frankly by the side of the acknowledged Whig leaders. It 
was also timely. The death of George IV. took jilacc at this 
moment. It occasioned new elections, whilst the angry feel¬ 
ings created by the bill for granting Koman Catholic emanci¬ 
pation, were still at their height. The Tory candidates had 
their old cominittccws disoi^aniscd, and their old speeches thrown 
in their teeth. A more than usual number of Whigs, but 
especially a more than usual number of persons neither exclu¬ 
sively Whig nor Tory, and therefore open to the impression of 
passing events, appeared on the hustings, ;ind were successful.*^ 

It Avas when these elections were actually going on, that 
there arrived the startling news of the revolution in Paris; a 
revolution made in opporition to a deliberate attempt to put 
down the constituted liberties France; and which, being 
achieved with a heroism and concluded with a moderation rare 
in history, created, even among the most mild and temperate 
men, such an enthusiasm, in tavour of reforms calculated to 
extend the principle of self-government, as, since the great revo¬ 
lution of 1688, had not been felt within these realms. 

Parliament met amidst the fall on all sides of governments 
which had abused or over-stretched tlicir authority, and amidst 
the almost universal rise of constitutions or the extension of con¬ 
stitutional^ privileges. Nowdierc was the cause of the people 
lost amidst the excesses of the mob. The heart of England swelled 
with a generous emulation; ‘ Why,’ said Englishmen, ^ when 
* men throughout the world arc asserting their rights and amehd- 
® ing their institutions; why should wc not improve and reno- 


was very anxious that Mr. I^amb should remain in office, and observ¬ 
ing, that in this case lie would of course be elevated to a seat in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Lamb had not voted wdth Mr. Iluskinson on the ques¬ 
tion of the East Retford franchise, but he declined at once listening 
to the suggestion. 

* A pamphlet by Lord Dover in A830, gives a very accurate 
account of these elections. 
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‘ vatc oiira ? ’ That a ruined liouso or a decayed tree or a green 
mound should have a vcprescntutivc in PaiTiaincm, and that Bir¬ 
mingham and Manchester should not, was, in sooth, an incon¬ 
sistency which, in a moment of general change, might seem well 
worthy of correction. Our country, it is ti ue, had won its way 
to wealtli and to greatness in spite of such defects or singularities 
in Its form of government. For, in fact, if you establish a public 
assembly and give to that assembly the free right of discussion; 
ill Avhatcver way it is created, out of whatever elements it is 
composed, the heart and mind of llui nation in which it resides 
will become visible in it; and such assembly will assume, in 
moments of excitement, a popular character, and become, upon 
tlie whole, the advocate of j)opul;u' I'lghts. The council of Cas- 
tille, the parliament of Paris, tlie early assemblies of our own 
warlike barons, arc proofs of this general principle. But a great 
and civilised nation requires not only to have its wants supplied 
but its reason satisfied ; and when a moment eoiiics in which some 


absurdity in its condition is made manifest, and there appears a 
jn'obability tliat that absurdity can safely be removed, no argu¬ 
ment drawn irom the past will withstand (lie instant cry for its 
abolition. Thus, when the new parliament met, the demand for 
parliamentary reform was overwhelming. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington felt that his government was not the government which 
ought to grant such a reform, and lie retired. Lord Grey was 
entrusted with the formation of a now administration. .The 
noble earl desired, at tills critical munient, to construct his 
cabinet on the broadest basis. 

Mr, Poulett Thompson, as ro]>resentativo of thelhulical party, 
was made Vice President of the P>oard of TVado; Mr. Wynn, 
tis representative of tlie once powerful Cuenville party, became 
Secretary at AVar; the AVhigs of eminence, as a mutter of 
course, had stations allotted to them. ]\Ir. lluskinson'^', unfor¬ 
tunately, had no longer to be provided for: a melancholy acci- 
deut had not long since deprived England of one of the most 
illustrious statesmen of the nineteenth century; but Lord Pal¬ 
merston took the Foreign Office; Mr. Charles Grant the India 
Boai'd; and Lord Melbourne, Avho had assumed this title since 
tlie demise of his father two years before, became Secretary t>f 
State for the Home Department. At this moment, the country 
was ravaged Avith mysterious fires; and there seemed all the 


* J^ord Diulky, wlibsc health Avas at tins time already alVeoted, was 
tlui only important niember of Jlr. lluskinsmfs party omitted in tins 
distribution of office. 
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symptoms of :i fijoneral ajprarian insurrection. Tlie state of the 
metropolis itself was so alanning, tluit the late premier—a man 
not given to unnecessary fears — had considered it unsafe, a few 
dirys previous to his quitting the 'government, for the king to 
attend the lord mayor's dinner in the city. Lord Grey could 
not safely have chosen an incajmblc man to guide the course of 
internal administration at such a time; and the wisdom of his 
selection soon became apparent. During the eventful jicrlod of 
which we have been speaking, and during tlic i)criods, as event¬ 
ful, which shortly afterwards succeeded, the peace of the country 
was steadily preserved. 

In 1830 and 1831, the agricultural disturbances wore sup¬ 
pressed. In 1832, the political unions in towns disappeared. 

But’ where excitement has once existefl. it does not easily 
or immediately subside. The trade-unions followed the jiolitical 
unions, and in 1834 a petition from these societies was escorted 
through London by an assemblage of about 100,000 persons. 
But on its being carried to the Home Office, the petition Vas 
calmly refused acceptance, on account of tlie numbers l)y wdiicli 
it Avas accompanied ; and the leaders of the procession, who had 
borne it triumphantly in by the front door of the doiiartment, 
had to beg permission to convey it out again by a back door 
into a hackney -coach. On this occasion, the resolute indiife- 
rcnce of the Government, and the qniet composure of the Home 
Secretary, wlio was looking out of the window of his office at 
Whitehall upon the scene beneath, —the very absence from the 
streets of the soldiery and jiollce, who wore known to be projiarcd 
though invisible, awed the multitude into a sense of their insig¬ 
nificance; and if among the imiuense masses of men that were 
suffered to pass quietly through our tranquil ami well guarded 
city, there were any wlio liad hoped to \vork out from this 
demonstration any objects of vloleiuic, they w’ent back to their 
homes and remained thei’e for years under a full conviction of 
their imjiotcncc, and of the absurdity of the schemes they liad 
meditated. 

The conduct of Lord Melbourne at the time of which we arc 
spetiking, was the theme of unlvers;d praise: Indeed, wc have 
dwelt upon it at some length, since wc know that it weighed 
considerably with King William when he had subsequently to 
select a new prime minister. 

We return Irom this digression. 

Lord Grey had not been many weeks in office, when his 
famous Keforin Bill was introduced to jiarllament. In him 
this act w^as one of singular consistency, it closed a long 
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]K)Htic‘al life, with a pro])osltion almost identical with that 
with which his distlnj^uishcd public career may be said to have 
opened. With many, however, in his administration, the ease 
was diflbrent. iNeitlier Lord jMelbouriic, nor those with whom 
he was most connected, had ever been ]>iirliamentary reformers. 
Jiord Melbourne esi)cclally had distinguished himself in more 
than one contest witli Sir Francis Burdett on tins very subject. 
Many were curious to sec tlic course that lie would now take. 
It was bold ami statesman-like. ‘ I have been against reform*,’ 
was lus argument, ^when it was a question of theory; and 
^ speculative men were for unsettling the public mind, as to 
^ the merits of a constitution, which, however defective, was a 
‘ noble work, under the beru'fit of which we have grown to a 
‘ great eminence among nations; but when I find Avhat was 
‘ formerly a question of doctrine among a few theorists, has 
‘ become the prevailing idea among great masses of the English 
‘ people; when I know tliat, no longer satisfied with the general 
‘ results of our form of government, there is a determination to 
‘ deal with the particular abuses in it,— I cannot deny that those 
‘ abuses exist. Tlic dangers I ap[)reliended were not from this 

* form of government or that, but from men being dissatisfied 
‘ with the form of government iiiulev which they lived. This 
‘ evil lias now come to pass; and we must deal with it, not as 
‘ constitutional scholiasts, but as [)ractieal statesmen. For the 
‘ same reason then, that 1 would have done nothing formerly, I 
' woidd do nothing small or inetlicieut now : on the same grounds 

* that 1 would not, some years hack, have cnccmraged dissatis- 
‘ faction - -on tlicse gruumls, I would now satisfy.’ 

Hardly had theKefonii Bill |)asscd,whcu Lord Grey, weakened 
by (leclining years, mortified l)y tlie loss of Lord Stanley and 
Sir James Graham, and anm»yed and vexed by small disputes 
and cabals among his personal fVieiuls, came to the wise resolution 
of leaving, unblemished by future chances, the grciit momnnent 
he liad raised to his reputation. Lord IMclbournc succeeded 
to the Bromievship. Some who saw public affiiirs from a dis- 
tajice might be surprised; but nearer s[)Cctators had their ex¬ 
pectations realised. AVc ourselves remember conversing about 
a yiur jireviously witli Lord Durham on the possibility of Lord 
Grey’s demise or retirement, and, on iinpurlng from Itini,— 
w!io, in such a ease, he thought wmuld bo named First Lord of 
the IVeasury? Lord Durluim, remarkable for his acute and 
instinctive judgment, said at once, ‘ Lord Alelbournc!’ 

* We have not space to quote his languag*e, but w'e give its 
meaning. 
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A frrcat chancje, however, had by this time taken place In 
the mind of the Sovereign. Ills reiffii had eomnicnced amidst 
appalllii" events; he had seen a kinj; whose arms had been just 
crowned by victory, and whose pretensions were upheld by the 
clergy and nobility of the land, j)lacing himself across the }iath 
of political imjn'ovcment, and borne down by the onward marcli (»f 
his people; and he had witnessed that people after their triumidj; 
— not raising up new edifices in ])oHtics and morals, of llabcl- 
like height and fanciful const ruction, but deepening and strengtli- 
cning the old and recognised foundations of government and 
society. There was in all this to excite I’ear as to resist¬ 
ance, and to soothe a})prelicnsioii us to concesslon. 

Iving William, therefore, had allowed the liefomi Hill to be 
broufi^lit forward without oj)|)osition on Ids part, and had even 
sanctioned the dissolution of parliament wliieh ensured its being 
carried. This monarch, however, Avhilst meaning well to Ins 
country; whilst Avisliing his ])cople to be free and powerful, had 
no distinct conceptions of his own, as to the wants of the nation 
he liad to govern, nor us to the state of that public o])iuion by 
which he liad to be "overned. Ilis voval consort, and luanv of 
those in his personal intimacy, were beset by llie most gloomy 
fears. The conduct of the Peers eoidd not but influence his 
mind. As curly as 1832 he had misgivings. For a moment 
there was even then a qucstioji of a new administration. TJic 
patriotic prudence of the great leaders of the Op})OsitIon, as well 
as the resolute dctcniunation of tliose in power, sjived the eountiy 
from this crisis; but the fooling that had nearly provolvcd it 
remained; and, after the retirement of Lord Ciny, whose dig¬ 
nity of character and lofty bearing had always exercised great 
influence over his contcinporario^, it very imioh increased. Jt is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, that on Lord Althorp'snanoval 
from the leadership of the House of Commons, caused in 1834 
liy Loi'd Spencers death, the Sovereign thought he saw an oeoa- 
sion to change the government, in an event which had so much 
weakened it. At a first glance, the time for this attempt seemed 
well selected. The spirit of 1830 no longer moved upon the 
great waters; the storm which, at tliat period agitated Europe, 
bad subsided; the enthusiasm in favour of Jleform in England 
—whixt cnthuislasin has lasted?—liad calmed down. The liberal 
party in England was also, in a certain degree, broken up; some 
of its most eminent members had seceded from it. Hut thouglx 
popular feeling had begun to ebb, the tide of reaction liad not 
yet fully set in; and the short-lived administration then formed, 
only served to shdw the great temper, extraordinary skill, and 
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indefatigable industry of Sir II. Peel as a parliamentary leader. 
In a few months Sir 11, Peel resigned office; and Lord IMel- 
bounic, who, on quitting power, Iiad refused the Garter and 
a higher place in the peerage, now once more became First 
Lord of the Treasury. 

^'hc circumstances under which Lord jMelbournc re-assuiiied 
this position were very difficult and adverse. In the House of 
Lords, there was against the Government a powerful majority, 
sujjportcd by one of the most formidable masters of dignified 
argument and biting sarcasm that ever shone in that assembly. 
In the House of Commons there was a powerful minority, led 
by the most skilfid and accomplished debater of modern times, 
and whicli had always at its conmiand the fiery genius of 
Lord Stanley, — the well-considercd and impressive eloquence 
of Sir James Graham. Nor was this all: tlie difficulties in the 
legi^]ative assemblies, were increased by difficulties at court, and 
by difficulties yet more serious in the govci'ninent of Ireland, 
Avhere Mr. O’Connell was at this period supreme. To great 
abilities, marvellous activity and energy, and an extraordinary 
gilt of popular elocpience — liis clo(jucnce, in our opinion, was 
not adapted to any (»thcr audience than an excited or easily ex- 
citcable mob, —this siimular man united a thorough knuwlcd£re 

^ ^ O 13 

of, and identification with, the Irish character, liy these qualities 
and by long service in behalf of the rights of bis Komau Catholic 
fcllow-citizcns, he bad obtained aii almost supcrnatunil power 
over the great body of the Irish })cople. Almost alone of all 
demagogues known in bistoiy, he was able to rc-collect and 
confine within liis yllolian cell the tcmju'st and the hurricane, 
wdilch anon he could let loose over the minds of his imaginative 
countrymen. 

The time has not yet arrived to judge ]\Ir. O’Connell with im- 
j)artlality. "We believe him to have been a patriot ut heart, 
and to have luul noble and wise desires for his country’s 
welfare; but w'c believe him also to have been careless as to 
the means for accomplishing his ends. His political life was 
tinged with the policy of that distinguished but dangerous Order 
in which his religion has found, at times, her ablest but most 
unscrupulous champions. T’lic truth of his doctrines, wc firmly 
believe, he weighed and confided in ; but the truth of his .words 
and sayings, he never for one moment considered. His language, 
moreover, was as coarse and virulent as that of the early dis])a- 
tants in theological controversy; and his nuinner cringing or over¬ 
bearing, according as it suited bis momentary objects. ISuch a 
character was jiceuliarly dlsta^telul to an Knglish gcntleainn, but 
it Wiis to be turned to good i)urposes, if possible, by an Jjjiglish 
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statesman. Resistance to ^ the great Agitator ’ had been tried 
by his ablest opponents; but with no other effect than to have 
ended by his complete triumph in the act of 1829. Conciliation 
was now essayed; and its evident eftects in the sister kingdom 
were, undoubtedly, the decrease of our army, the increased 
strength and popularity of our authority, and the diminished 
importance of the powerful individual whciu we, for the first 
time, treated with consideration. Party spirit and religious 
prejudice, however, look little at results; and King William 
died at the moment when the force of the Government was 
almost expended, A new reign gave it new strength; but it 
also devolved on its leader a more difficult and responsible duty 
than any with which he had ]utiieii;o been chai’ged. 

A young and female Sovereign inherited the throne; a Prin¬ 
cess whose education had been carefully attended to, but whose 
understanding could not yet have been formed to the science of 
government- Lord JMcll)ourne had to gain authority over the 
mind of his young Sovereign, and to cxcrcivsc that authority 
in such a manner as should at once satisfy the popular party 
of which he was the leader, and inaintaiu tlie rights of the 
Crown, which he was bound in duty to ])rotcct. It was in this 
new sphere, for which Providence seemed to have created and 
educated him, that his various qualities, talents, and acquire¬ 
ments were most usefully exercised, and most cminentl}'' dis¬ 
played. Had he been merely a dry matter-of-fact man of 
business, or a mere man of book-acquired knowledge, he would 
probably have wearied instead of gaining the attention of his 
royal scholar; had he been a more man of pleasure, he might 
have amused and captivated, but he could not have instructed one 
on whose knowledge of her duties depended in no small degree 
the fate of millions; had he been a violent party man, he would 
have entered upon his task with a warj)ed and jiartial judgment. 
With dcmocKitical tendencies he Avould have lowered the just 
influence of the monarchy; with monarchical tendencies he 
might have instilled dangerous doctrines into the breast of the 
sovereign. But witli a lofty equanimity of judgment, he happily 
combined great charm of inanucr, great ex[)erieucc of the world, 
great knowledge acquired from reading and reflection. It was 
these various endowments,—each of which was required for his 
office, and all of which united, fitted him so peculiarly for it,— 
that made him at once a minister and a guide so well suited to 
the beginning of what wc trust will lie the long, avS well as 
glorious, reign of our jn'esent Queen. Indeed, he devoted almost 
entirely the latter years of his official career to the task of 
instructing his Puyal Mistress in tlic exercise of her important 
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functions. Well able to bear other responsibilities^ the respon¬ 
sibility of this office j)rcsscd with great weight upon him; more 
especially as his devotion to the Crown was rendered more 
intense by a daily increasing admiration for the growing virtues 
and abilities of the Sovereign. Nevertheless, though his atten¬ 
tion to the palace engrossed so much of his time and considera¬ 
tion, he sustained with spirit the leadership of the Lords, and 
kept down the various differences which were perpetually break¬ 
ing out in his, as they arc in every, cabinet. But the genius of 
representative government is against the long administration of 
one party: the nation was getting tired of tliat in power; and 
Ijord Melbourne’s government in 1839 had only, on an important 
question, a majority of four: He resigned his situation. 

A misuTidcrsfanding, however, respecting the appointment of 
the ladles of the bedchamber, caused her Majesty to desist from 
the idea of forming a new administration under Sir K. Peel, and 
to command Ivord Melbourne’s services anew. ITis I’cturn to 
(^dficcj under those circumstances, wUvS a sacrifice as a politician, 
though a duty as a subject. 

To retain it long was impossible; and that he did so for two 
years was a singular ])rooP of the tact, temper, and judgment 
with which the leaders of the two Houses of Parliament carried 
on the public business. 

In 1841, after a strenuous but vain effort to effect some mo¬ 
dification in the Corn Laws, Lord Medbourne finally retired 
from his high jiost, — predicting'^ that his adversaries would be 
obliged to claim as an inberitiiiice, the measure tlicy had success¬ 
fully opposed ; —a projdiocy tlicsc ntlversarics ere long fulfilled 
at tlic expense of their consistency as politicians, but to their 
honour and glory as true patriots. 

In the following year he was first attacked by a partial 
paralysis, arising from disorder of the vital functions^ and 
especially from fatigue of the brain; a melancholy proof that 
he had not been the lazy indifferent person that some have idly 
supposed. Pi'om this attack he rallied to a considerable degree; 
and though his spirits in the morning sometimes drooped, and 
his faculties shrank from their accustomed exercise, — in the 
evening, among friends, liis former brilliant gaiety, and happy 
and ready memory, usually returned to him. Up to the-very 
last, lie continued, when he could no longer read with facility, 
to have every new work id* importance read to liini, — never 


* Lord Melbourne liimself had, in proposing this mensure, yielded 
to what he considered the ncccssily of the times, — acting in oppo¬ 
sition to lus previous opinions. 
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ceasinjc to feel warmly for the well-bcinf; of his country, and 
testifyinj^ pleasure at the visits of his old friends, thouf^h he 
could not always sustain a conversation with them. For some 
time death had been visibly preparing its approach: he died 
at his family seat, at lirocket llall, on the 24th of November, 
1848. 

As a minister though not endowed with that determined 
will and spirit, which gave the two Pitts almost unlimited con¬ 
trol over their colleagues and the country — he had still many 
qualities of a first-rate kind, and which are very rarely seen 
combined: a tenipcrameut cool and courageous; a mind dis¬ 
passionate and unprejudiced; a manner remarkably good- 
humoured and conciliatory; an intellect of a high order, and 
which had been improved by incessant, though not forced cul¬ 
tivation. But Avc can rarely have (pialities to an eminent degree, 
which do not verge towards defects. Accordingly, the extent 
of Lord Melbourne’s acquirements, and the coniprehcnsivencss 
of his understanding, stood in one sense in his way. They made 
him so well acquainted with all tliat could be said on one side 
or the other of every argument; they presented him so clearly, 
at the same time, the dark and bright side of every question, 
— that the tendency of lus judgment was to underrate distinc¬ 
tions; and to deem differences between opinions Itss wide and 
loss important than they really were. It is remarkable, however, 
that this habit of mind, while it gave moderation to his judg¬ 
ment, did not infuse irresolution into his conduct. Aware that 
if one course is to be i)ursiic(l in pndcrenre to another, it 
must, wlicthcr only a little la^tter or much better tlinn the op¬ 
posite one, be pursued with energy, he never, after having once 
adopted a policy, faltered in the execution of it. 

Great credit is due to him for the appointments he made of 
able men to offices. AVlien Home Secretary, the Isow Poor 
Law Bill, the Municipal Bill, and that of Comniissioncrs of 
Inquiry into Public Charities, were introduced; and his appoint¬ 
ments under them — free Irom all bias of jwty — were directed 
entirely by views of public interest. Jn the same manner, 
when Prime Minister, he was also remarkable for his disin¬ 
terested use of the patronage of the Crown, taking no honours 
for himself, iior giving offices to family connexions. 

As an orator, Lord Melbourne wanted the abundance of 
expression, the copta fandu the ])owcr anil fulness of diction 
which so eminently distinguish his friend and contciu])orary. 
Lord Brougham; and which arc I'arcly accjulred, except hy the 
continual study aad practice of the forcnsii; art. His character 
and mode of lilV: intcriered with his bciiiir a rhetorician: he had 
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liax’dly evcv spoken but when lie thoup^ht it absolutely necessary 
for Ins own character or the public Interest. Ills speeches con¬ 
sisted for the most part of short and striking sciitcuccs. ex¬ 
pressing philosophical \ lews, ap[)ealiiig with energy to the in¬ 
stincts of conunon sense, and retorting Avitli haughty boldness 
and gaiety upon an adversary’.-! nttaek- 

In the House of Commons (tliougli this seems now partly 
forgotten), be Avas, as wc have said, tliougli a Aery rare, a very 
elective speaker; and, as he had seldom concluded one of liis 
pli rases in that assembly bt'fore the ]iause Avas covered Avitli 
cheers, a sort of hesitation which sonjctinjc.s interfered between 
one phrase and tlie other was lltllo noted. In tlie cold and silent 
audience of the House of Jjords this def(‘ct was more visible, 
especially as liOrd ]Mclbourne succecMlcd to a position which 
Lord Grey had just adorned witli a remarkably continuous and 
stately Hoav of eloquence. He soon, however, displayed some of 
the most useful and shining (lualitics of a debater; — a tho- 
roiuj-h knowledge of liis aiulieiu'.c: a frankness and good-nature 
which disarmed animosity ; a ready wit Avluch was always at 
liand to encounter an obstinate antagonist; and such sound and 
statesmanlike views on all important sid)jcct.s as gave tlio tone 
of wisdom to his raillery, and the air of dignity to his ease. 

In the Cabinet, his equable disposition and conciliatory 
address soothed doAvn all angiy discussions; and as he under¬ 
stood all oplnifins, and coul<l s(?e into all jun'sonal motives, he 
Avas ever ready to suggest the compromise or ufter the satisfac¬ 
tion tliat was desired. 

In society ho was perhaps the most graceful and agreeable 
gentleman that the jaesent generation can reiuoinbcr. 

Kverything Avitb every body, be was still always himself. 
He could meet the politician, the man of letters, tlie man of 
the Avorld, each on his own ground, and did so naturally and 
Avithout effort. His mirth was constant and sparkling, and his 
Avit of that l)est kind Avhich J)r. .lohnsou so aptly designates 
by saying, ‘AVc have never enough of it, if avc lun e not too 
‘ much.’ ^ 

II is first impulse in ordinary conversation, Avas to treat tliingv^ 
lightly ; he had no idea of Avasting seriousness ; but when business 
really prcpented itself, his elastic mind recoiled immediately to 
the form I'equired by the occasion. At such times he drew 
liimself up ; his head became erect; his eye earnest; his lip 
compressed; no frivolous word broke in upon Avliat ho had tt» 
hear or to say; his attitude and manner, a moment before 
good-humoured, easy and areli, became at once sober and im 
pressive. 
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His person and countenance were always noble and manly ; 
and with the advance pf years the latter gained in dignity. In 
some parts of his habits aud ehameter, he vcsemliled the jovial, 
good-humoured, practical Sir K. Walpole; in others, the 
studious, the speculative, and . refining llolingbrokc :—there 
was a, great deal, indeed, in him which took one back to the 
days of Queen Ann and the rniuisters of a time when politics 
and letters were intermingled. 

‘Some peculiarities iii his character it is here the moment to 
notice. Ills antipathy to all exaggeration and affectation, and 
the keen glance that he was able to give into the motives of 
others; his aptitude to detect hypocrisy ami to discount false 
sentimentality, established in his own mind a desire to control 
or to conceal the real kindness of his disposition ; and to smile, 
— as if with the incredulity of a man who is ignorant of the 
feelings he derides, — at enthusiasm or disinterestedness. 

Yet, Lord Melbourne’s view of mankind w'as not. really a harsh 
one. In Mr. Wilbcrforce’s memoir, there is an anecdote of this 
gentleman having once asked Mr. Pitt whether his exiicriencc 
as Minister had induced him to think w^ell or ill of his fellow'- 
men. Mr. Pitt aiiSAVcred, ‘ Well;’ and Lord Melbourne, when 


told this anecdote by a friend, and asked his own opinion, 
replied,— ‘ My ojilniun is the same as Mr. Pitt’s.’ was 

he inactive and unambitious, as we have heard It stated, from a 
feeling that nothing was wortliy of action or ambition. The 
fact is, that many of tlic ordinary motives whicli stimulate men, 


did not stimulate him: he was so utterly without 'vanity, that he 
could not even com|)rcheud its influence ujuni others. He Avas 
not, conscipiently, likely to talh or to act merely for the sake of 


making a figure- For everything in action whicli did not seem 
to liim to present a possible, j)ractlcal, and quick result--for 
everything in ambition whicli did not seem to him to hold out a 
solid and prompt reward — his uudgrstanding had no sympathy. 
The business of office, of government, of carrying on society, 


pleased him in action and satisfied him in ambition. 

For office, therefore, thoiigli fills was not gcneqilly knoAVii, 
he uas an ambitious man; and in office, though he still wore 
the easy and careless manner which had marked him in private 
life,, those who knew him well, knew that his mind Avas con¬ 


stantly active in considering how its duties were best to be dis¬ 
charged, This point in his character is worth noticing, because 
it gives more merit to his impartial course in politics to his 
many refusals of employroeut; and shows that he Avas firm in 
his principles, though they were adopted without enthusiasm. 

Upon the Avholc, Avilliout wishing to give this article the air 
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of a eulogy, we tliink that we may fairly observe, that whilst 
many have illiisti*atc(l their cai’ecr by deeds of greater renown, few 
have "ever gone through a distinguished ciirecr more honourably. 
A^iicnibcr of Parliament during a long period of years, and in 
tife inidat of critical and changeful times, his conduct was always 
inai'ked by moderation; and althougli his votes were not given 
to one party alone, he was never accused* or suspected by any 
party of heing iulluenccd hy self-interest. Now refusing to 
give up tlio l ights of the Government to the mob; now' protect¬ 
ing tlic interests of tlie nation against the Government; he was 
for tuiiinaling order by activity; he was for inaintainijig order 
against agitation, ^ IVliJii semper in anirno fuit,’ as he once said 
— quoting from his favourite author, ‘ ut in rostris curiam, in 

* senatu popuhun dcfeiidcrcm.’ 

First juinister of the Crown during the lifetime of William 
IV’"., lie contrived to vindicate and to advance the prliicijiles he 
represented. In spite of an apprehensive Sovereign, and a hostile 
aristocracy. 

First minister of the Crown under Queen Victoria, he never 
pillowed the soH<'itatiuns of his supporters. Ins own passions or 
interests, to leiul him to exercise the almost iniboimded influence 
which, for a tiinc, he hchl over his youthful Sovereign, in a 
manner jircjudicial to tlie riglits accorded to her authority 
by our constitution, nor to a degree that Avas unfair to his 
opponents. 

During Ills administration, tbc maintenance of tranquillity 
and order was made useful toward." the exteusionof the liberties 
of tlic subject, aii^l the ]n*osperIty of the empire. Abroad, 
during the same lime, the poliey of Fnglaud was cuiluoutly 
l^nglish, — viz., prudent, peaceful, liheral, 

lie died almost regarded as a father by his queen; held in 
tlie highest estimation by the most di^tinguished of his con¬ 
temporaries; dee[>ly mourned by his relatives and friends; and 
witlnait leaving behind him an enemy, though ignorance in de¬ 
fault of malice may raise him up detractors.^ Of the probability 
of tliis, Im w^as himself long sinec? aware; nor Avould it be pos¬ 
sible to write anything on such a subject, more toncliing or 
more apposite than the passage from one of his own speeches, 
Avith Avhich we Avill conclude our notice. 

‘ Th c exploits of the soldier are performed in the llglit of the 
‘ sun and in tlie face of day; they arc performed before his own 

* army, before the enemy; they arc seen, they are known; lor 

* the most part tlicy cannot he denied or disputed; they are 

* Tt is but justice to adil, tliat lie has also found defenders Avhere 
ho might not liave <‘xpoeted them; and one of tlie kindest and ablest 
notic'es of Ids life came fi'oni tlie pen of an onjiom'nt. 

't 8 
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' told instantly to the whole world, and receive af t^nce tho 

* meed of praise, which is so justly due to the valour and con- 
' duct that acliicve them. Not so the services of the miVster ; 

* they lie not so much in acting in great crises, as in prev^ing 
‘ those crises from arising; therefore they are often obscurc^d 

* unknown, subject to every species of misrepresentation, and 
‘ effected amidst obloquy, attack, and condemnation, whilst in 
‘ reality entitled to the approbation and gratitude of the coun- 

* try ;—how frequently arc such services lost in the tranquillity 
^ which they have been the means of preserving, and amidst the 

* prosperity vrhich they have themselves created.’* 


Note to Art. Ill, in the last Number. 

To the Editor of the Edhihurgh Ecmeuu 

Sir, 

As you have unintentionally mir^representod me, in the open¬ 
ing of your article on ‘ llcvolutiou and Jtefbvm,’ I trust you 
will allow me to explain myself to your readers. 

I had no suspicion that any one could suppose that by the 
‘ extreme means of enforcing the obedience of representatives’ 
I intended to imply that their constituents should use ])hysical 
force against them. Others could do this as well as constituents. 
I was speaking of the extreme ronstitniionnl means; by which T 
understand the combining to take pledges of candidates in the 
most stringent form. Pledges, It a])pcii)*.s to me, are abstractedly 
undesirable, and ordinarily should bo required only witli con¬ 
siderable latitude : but tlierc are cxcojitivc eases whore it is right 
to demand them strictly ; and this, if done l)y a system of com¬ 
bination, is our ultima ratio. To use force, under whatever 
pretext of staving ofl‘ revolution, is really to raise the standard 
of revolution; and to suggest it, would have stultified my argu¬ 
ment. Nothing but ignominious defeat or atrocious civil war 
could ensue. 

I thus entirely agree with your views, and should severely 
condemn myself if 1 liad meant what you supposed. ^ 

I have the honour to be. 

Respectfully yours, 

Francis W. Newtuan. 

London University College. 

_______ K 

* See Mr. Lamb’s "speech on the 11th of March, 1818, on the 
Indemnity Bill, 
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Airr. T.— T/tn himduii Calahujnv af lloaha pubJIslit^d In GnHtf ‘ 
llritnin^ irtlli (heir iSVru.v, yV/uu.s*, and l^nhUslieni’ fronts 

1S14 !() 1S4(). L*oik1oti ; 8vo, j^p. 542. 

‘ riTEX :i m;m lias once rostilvod iijKm a subject, — then, 

‘ foi' a text/ i-ays StoriiOy ‘ Cappaducui, Pontns anl 
‘ Asia, l^lirypa. and raini>hylia, is as pfood as any in the Bible.’ 
AVithunt jiretcnidinir to be so easily sati>ned as lluit very ac- 
<*oininodatin" dlviins avc shall choose, ibj onr present text, the 
London (Aafalogia*; noi* shall we be ivilhon^ iJ iave precedents, 
botli in his discourses :uh 1 in ihose of iniicli better thcolo;^ians, 
il’ wo should ultimately allow the text to play but an insignili- 
eant ])art in the Ptu'iiuui. 

Our readers will readily surmise thni it is not our intention 
to criticise this curious volmuc, or to trouble them with any sp*^- 
cimens of its contents. But though we have,little to say of it, it 
lias a groat deal to say to us; and, in truth, we apprehend there 
are tvw productions o^' the jiross more suggestive of instructive 
and profibililc rctlection. 8till, as it only conveys wisdom in 
broken and stainmcrlufr accents, we must endeavour, according: 
to our ability, to give clearer utterance to some of the lessons it 
teaches. 

This closely ]inntcd book contains 542 pages; aiul, after nih 
comprises a catalogue of but a small fraction of the literature of 
the time; in fact, only the titles of the new >vorks, and new 
editions of old works, which have issued from the British press 
between the years 1814 and 184G; and not all of these. Tu 
VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CLXXX. U 
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this pi'inligious nmss each day is iulding frcsli accunnilatloiis; 
and it is impossible not to S}»eculatc a little on the probable 
consequences. 

Some may perhaps, at first, be inclined to predict that man¬ 
kind will in tihie be oppressed by the exccvss of theii* intellectual 
wealth; and that, operating like the gold of Villa llica, (to which 
it woidd seem that we might soon have to add that of Califor¬ 
nia,) the superabundance of the precious metal may lead to the 
impovcrisluncnt and ruin of the countries so oc[uIvocally blessed. 
It may be feared that a superficial tuidfiiinsy knowledge, gained 
by reading a;v^<Ty little on an infinity of subjects, without pnw 
louffcd and systematic attention to anv, will be tlic ivsidt; and 
such knowledge. It can hardly be disputed, will be in cttcct inucli 
the same as Ignorance. Singular, if the very uicaiis by which w t; 
take security against a second invasion of harharism, should, bv its 
excess of activity, bring about a condition not very much bettor I 
‘ A mill will not go,’ such roasoners will say, * if there he no 
^ water; but it will be as eficctually stopped if there be too 
® much.’ In brief, it may seem to be one of those cases, if ever 
there ^vas one, in wliicli old Hesiod's jiaradoxical maxim applies— 
that ‘ the half is move than the whole;’ or, for that matter, a 
much smaller fraction. 

And this dreaded result would certainlj^ be realised, if iniai were 
to attempt to make their studies at all eoimncnsmate wltli.lhe 
increase of liooka around tlieni. Com]K lled to read something of 
every thing, it is certain they would know nothing of any thing. 
And, in fact, we sec tins tendency more or less oxeiuplified in tlie 
case of vast numbers, who, witliout definite pur]K)sc or selec¬ 
tion of topics, spend such time its they can give to the lmj)ro\c- 
ment of their minds and the acquisition oi' knowledge. In little 
else than the casual perusal of fragments of all sorts of hooks; 
who live on the serajis of an infinite variety of broken meats 
which they lia-ve stuffed into their beggar’s wulh^,; scraps 
wliich, after all, only just keep them from absolute starvation. 
There are not a few men wdio would have been learned, if not 


wise, had the jjaragraphs and ])agt‘s they h:ne actually read, 
been on well-defined subjects, and mutually connected; but 
w^ho, as it is, possess nothing lieyond fragiiuaits of uncertain, 
inaccurate, ill-renienil)ered, urisystematised information; and at 
the best are entitled only to the praise of being very artificially 
and elaborately ignorant; differing from the utterly unculti¬ 
vated, only as a jiarrot who talks without understanding what 
it says, differs from a parrot who emmot talk at all. 

But this tendency, though it must attend the uiilimitc<l 
increase of boriks, and though wc sec it often most unliap- 
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jnly realised In individual cases, is, for the most pai-t, readily 
corrected- The majority of men will, as heretofore, only 
r(‘ad what answers their pur[)Ose on the particular subjects 
winch necessity or inclination prompts them to cultivate ; 
wliile many of those who arc not thus ]>rotect(3d by circum¬ 
stances, will be as (dfi^ctually secured from such dangers by a 
sound education. 'llial must be our saleguard against the 
formation of the j)crnicious hahlt of desultory reading;—and 
against an aiuhitlons, hut ill-judged attempt at olitaining cncy- 
clopauHc knowledge. Tliis last ambition, indeed, is but a more 
laborious path to the same conclusion; and robs the mind at once 
lioth of that mental discipline which will always follow the 
thoroiigh investigation of a limited class of subjects, and of that 
really accurate knowledge which vsuch a limited survey aloue can 
ever securely iin{)art. TIkj field o{‘ knowledge docs not admit of 
universal coinjuerors: according to the happy saying of Sydney 
Smith, — if science is their fortcj oinuisciejiee is their foible. 

At all events, one thing is clear: to guard against tliis danger 
will demand, as tiim* rolls on, an increasing attention to the 
prime objeel of all edtyeiition, — the formation of sound hahits of 
mind — tlio disciplinr o? the facultio'^, — a thing of infinitely more 
eons(Hiuencc than the mere variety of the information attained. 
'^Fherc will also he retiuircd elforts, more and more strenuous, to 
digest and systematise, from time to time, the ever-growing 
areumulatlou> of literature: and to pi'ovido the best possible 
clues through this Immeiiso and bewildering labyrinth, or rather 
tlu'ough tlic several ]>arts of it: for wlK\eau thread the w'hole? 
Nor are tlic licst modes of pursuing study unworthy of atten¬ 
tion. Indeed a very useful hook (if we could get a Leibnitz or a 
Gibbon to compose it) might be Avritteu ou the ^ art of reading 
^ books’ in the most profitable manner. If students had pa- 
tienec foi* it (thougb tlic progress might he slower), we arc con¬ 
vinced tliaf a nuieli doejicr and better compacted knowledge 
AV(»ul(l 1)0 obtained bv a more thorough adherence to the maxim 
so warmly aj)provc<l by the great liistorlan just mentioned, 
^ multuni legere, pot ins ([uani niulta,’ and by a constant habit of 
exaiiuning the seonc and context of the authors referred to on 
any important points. The knowledge thus acquired, partly 
from the trouble it gives, jiartly from the many associi\tions 
suggested by the collation of diftcrent writers, and tlie coni- 
jiarison of different styles and modes of tl»ought; nay, even by 
the different forms and type of the books themselves, seldom 
fails to be firmly iinjiresscd ou the incmorv. These collateral 
aids arc like reflectors, which increase indefinitely the intensity 
of light, and render a subject luminous wdiich would otherwise 
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be ob?cure. How instructive are tlicse words of ( Jlbbon — 
liiinsclf a conspicuous example of wbat even a postdiluvian lib* 
industriously employed may accomplisli: ^ We ought to allcnd 
^ not so much to the order of our books, as of our tlioughts. 
^ The perusal of a particular work gives birth pcriiaps to ideas 
* unconnected witli the subject it treats; I pursue these ideas, 
‘ and quit my proposed plan of reading.’* , • - . ‘ I su!>- 

‘ pended my perusal of any new books on a subject, till I had 
‘ reviewed all that I knew, or believed, or had thmight on it, 
‘ that I might be qualified to discern liow much tlio autiiors 
^ added to my original stock.’! 

Perpetual access to ix large library, it may be susjx'olcd, is 
often an impcdiin<mf to a tborough digestion of knowledge, by 
tempting to an unwise indulgence, 'i'heni is a story of a man 
who said ho alwavs read borrowed books with doiibltj attention 

tf 

as well as profit, because lie could not hope lo renew liis ac¬ 
quaintance with them :ii ])leasurel This of coiu’se prc-su])p(>sos 
that he rcturytrd the books he borrowed — an event wbicli, wc 
fear, docs not always lia])[)on. 

It is probable, indeed, that a comparatively' small number of 
■wtdl selected books, — even \\hcn our own,—would, geiu:rally, 
be likely to form a sounder and more scr\ieeal)le knowledge 
than the unlimited range of a large libr.irv. Most readi'rs 
must have been aware of the fastidious ino(;d witli whicii, in 
moments of leisun^, thc'V have stood before, a goodly assortnu-ut 
of attractive writers, and instead of making a Mib?.tautlid rc[»nst, 
as thev Avould have done Avllh less lo di^rtract their (dioiet', 
have humoured the vagaries of a delicate a]»jK tiic — toyed witli 
this rich dainty and that- - and aftvr all lur^e fell like a .-cIlodI- 
boy Avhu has dined upon tarts — that th<‘y have spoiled tlieir 
digestion witliout satisfying their hunger! 

]>ut without stopping any longer to exanuiu' this ]»:ira lox,— 
Avhether the multiplication of books Is to produce a dimiiintiou 
of knowledge', or not, — there are other eon.-iapiemais of t!u; pro¬ 
digious acti\ityof the iiK)d(*ni pre^s Jar more certain to ari.'C, 
and which well doscr\e a little consideration. 

One of the most olmous of tln^.se consoiiuenees will he lh(5 
disap])eavanec from tlie world of that alway.-^ rare animal, tlie 
^ universal scholar/' Kveu of that lll-dcfinod cnailure 


i 


* Kxtraits Raisoniioes do inos Lcotnros. 


Ito adds, ^ Si j’avoi-; siuvl 


men grand cheinin, an hout do ma longue carriere, j aurois h peine 
pu retrouver los traces de ines idoes.’ 

f Memoirs; — and thought Avortliy of being (wive cited by Mr. 


DT.^raeli. 
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called well-informed man’ and ^general student/ It will l)e 
])or})etually harder to find exemplars; while assuredly the 
lluets, the Seidigors, the Lelhnft/es, must become as extinct as 
the Icthyosaurus or the incgatlieriuin. It is true that, in the 
strict sense of the Avurd, such a creature as * the universal 
‘scholar’ does nut, and never did exist- But there as certainly 
have been men who had traversed a suttieicntly large segment 
of the entire circmuferencc ol* existing sclonee and literature, to 
render the name something more than a vidicnlous hyperbole. 
It is commonly indited, and truly said, to be impossible for the 
human mind to prosecute researches with accuracy in all, or even 
manv different brandies of knowlcdjze: tliat what is jiiained in 
surface is lost in dejith; that the principle of the ‘division of 
* labour’ strictly applies here as in arts and manufactures, and 
that each mind must restrict itself to a very few limited subjects, 

if anv arc to be reallv mastered. All tliis is most true. Yet it is 

^ « 

ef[ually true that In the pursuit of knowledge the principle of 
tile ‘division of labour’ finds limits to its application much sooner 
lhau In haudiorafls. 'fhe voracious ^ helluolibrorum’ is not more 
to be sus[>ectcd of ill-digested and superficial knowledge, than he 
Avhom the proverb tells us to avoid ( though for a very dlftercnt, 
and as we suspt^'i, le^-s YaTul reason), the man ‘unius llbri.’^' 
A certain amount of knowledge of several sulyoets, often of 
many, is necessary to reiivdcr the knowledge of any one of thCiC 
ser\iceable ; and without it, tlic most minute knowledge of anv 
one alone wtmld be like half a pair of scissors, or a hand Avith 
but one linger. If hat is that amount must 1)0 determined by the 
dreumstauces oi' the individual, and tlie ohject for Avhidi ho 
wants it; the safe inaxinuim Avill varv in diilerent eases. 

I'liere are ui)j)0.-lte dangers. The knoAviedge of each parti¬ 
cular thing that a man can study will always he imperfect. The 
most ‘minute philost>pI)er’ cannot pretend ])erfcctioii of knoAA'- 
Icdgc even in his little domain : and if it were perfect to-day, the 
leakage of memory avouM make it imperfect by to-morrow. No 
subject can be named, wliidi is not inexhaustible to the spirit 
of man. Whether he looks at nature through tlic microscope or 
tlui telescope, he sees wonders disclosed on cither side Avhich 

* For Avhut can he sugs^cslcl in favour of the ‘ JIau of * 0 ne 
‘ Bor»k/ the reader may profitalily ct)nsult the observations of ^fr. 
DTsradi on that subject in his ‘ (.U^ri<^^itics of Litia'aturo-’ Tlicre is 
truth in what he says; hut if the proverb is to be, taken at all litcratty, 
we arc convinced that it has less than the usual average of proverbial 
wisdom, and that the ‘man ol* one book’ nill prove but a shalloAV 
fellow. 
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extend into Infinity, — the infinitely great or the infinitely little, 
— and can set no limits to the approximate perfection with which 
he may study them. It is the same also with languages and 
with any branch of moral or inctajihysical science. A man may, 
if he will, be all his life long employed upon a single language, 
and never absolutely master its vocabulary, much loss its ulioms; 
but, like the ancient, after many years of solitary application, 
have still to proclaim Inmself a foreigner to the first ai)plc- 
woman he meets, by stmie solecism loo subtle for any but a 
native car to detect it. 


The limits within Avhicli any suiiject is to be pursued must 
thcrelurc be detevinincd by iitilUy; meantime, it is certain that 
one cannot bo profitably pursued alone. ISueh, it has been well 
observed, is tlic strict connexion and interdependence of all 
braiiclies of science, that the best w^ay of obtaining a useful know- 
ledi^e of any one, is to combine it with more. The true limit he- 
tween too minute and too wide a survey may beuften difficult to 
find ; nevertheless sucli a limit always exists; and lie who slionld 
pause over any one subject, however minute, till ho had absolutely 
mastered it, would be as far from that limit with regard to all 
the practical ends of knowledge, as If he had suflbred liis inhnl to 
dissipate itself in a vague attempt at cncyelopa'die attahlment^. 
The statement of Maelaurin on this point, expressed in a cha¬ 
racteristically mathematical form, is well worthy of attention. 
^ Our knowledge,’ says he, ‘is lastly greater than the sum 
‘ of what all its objects separately could aflbrd ; and wdien a new 
‘ object comes within our reach, the atldition to our knowledge is 
‘ the greater, the more "we already know; so that it ineroase.s Jiot 
‘ as the new objects increase, but in a much higher jirojioi’tion.*^ 
At all events, it ill becomes us to speak slightingly of tlie 
various, and for all practical purposes, solid attainments of 
superior minds. There is a piece of self-flattery liy wliich little 
minds often try to reduce great minds to their own level. 
‘True,’ it is said, ‘such men have veiy vai'ious knowledge, 


‘but it is all superficial; tlicy have not surrendered themselves 
‘ to any one branch sufficiently ; ’ and all tliis, peidiaps, because 
they have not cultivated w'ith the most elaborate industry every 
little corner of it, and because they have had some conce[)- 
tion of the relative value of the yarts of a large subject! The 
minute antiquary (if he be nothing inoi’c) talks In this style if 
he finds yon ignorant of the shape of an old buckle of such a 
date!—‘ You know nothing of antiquities.’ The minute geo¬ 
grapher, if he discovers that you liavc never heard of some 


* Maclaurn’s Account of Newton’s Discoveries, p. 35J2. 
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obscure town at the antl])odcs, will tell you,—you know 
nothing of geography. The inijiutc historian, if he finds that 
you never knew, or perhaps have known twenty times, and 
never cared to reinouiher, some event utterly insignificant 
to all real or iiriaginablc purposes of history,—will tell you 
that you know nothing of history. And yet, discerning the 
limits within whicli the several branches of knowleduc should 
be pursued, you may after all, for all important objects, have 
attained a more serviceable and prompt comuiand over those very 
branches in which your cojnplacent censor Hatters himself that 
he excels. 

Jlut to return the prospects of tlic so called ^ universal 
‘ scholar.’ There have been in every age men who, gifted with 
gigantic powei’S, prodigious memory, and ])eculiar modes of ar¬ 
ranging and retaining knowledge, iiavc as])ircd to a comprehen¬ 
sive acipuiintance with all tlie chief ]»roductions of the human 
intellect in all time; who have made extensive incursions into 
every branch of human learning; and wliosc knowledge has 
borne sometliing like an appreciable ratio to tlio sum total of 
literature and science; who, as Fontcnclle expressively says 
of licibnitz, have managed ‘to drive all the sciences abreast.’ 
Such minds liave always been rare: but, as wc have observed, 
they must sot»n become extinct. For what is to become of them, 
in after a!xcs, as the <lomaiu of human knowledge indefinitely 
widens, and the creations of human genius indefinitely multiply ? 
Not that there will not he men who will then know ahsohitely 
more, and witli far greater accuracy, than their less favoured 
])rcdeccssors; uevertlielcss, llieir knowledge must bear a con¬ 
tinually diminishing ratio to the sum of luunau science and 
literature; they must traverse a sniallor and smaller segment of 
the ever widening circle I Nav, it mav well be, that the accii- 
mulalions of even one science (chemistry, or astronomy lor 
instance,) may be too A^ast, for one brief life to master.* Or, 


^ ‘ In Germany alone/ says IMcnzcl, ‘ according to a moderate caU 

‘ culatioii, ten inilliouvS (?) of volumes arc annually printed. As the 
‘ entidogiK*- of every Leipzig half-yearly book-fair contains the names of 
‘ moic than a thousand German authors, we may compute that at tlic 
‘ pn-sent moment there are living In Germany about fifty thousand 
‘ men who have written one or more hooks. Should that numller in- 
‘ crease at the same rate that it has hitherto done, the time will soon 
‘ come wh(‘n a oatalugue of ancient and modern (Jermaii authors will 
‘ contain more names than tlnu'c ai'C living readers. ... In the year 
^ 181G there were published for tlic lirst time more than three thou- 
^ sand hooks; in 1822, for the first time, above four thousand; in 1827, 
‘ for the first time, above five thousand; and 1832, for the first time, 
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since that thought is really too immense to be other than vague, 
let us confine ourselves to some very slender additions to the task 
of the future ‘ universal scholar/ iiuposeJ during the last few 
years. Let us think only of some few of tliose voluminous 
authors who have appeared, in our own country alone^ and in 
the single dcpai'tinents of history and polite letters, within the 
last century, or even within two generations, and with whom 
not only all who pretend to profound scholai’ship, but all ^ well 
‘ informed men/ arc presumed to have some acquaintance; — 
to say nothing of living writers and the vast mass of excellent 
literature which they arc every year pouring into the world! 
Let us think only of the voluminous remains of Johnson, Burke, 
Gibbon, Ilume, Robertson, Goldsmith, Cowper, Crabbe, Byron, 
Walter Scott (with his hundred volumes), and some scores of 
other great names. Xow as human life, it has been justly said, 
remains brief as ever, while its task is daily enlarging, there is 
no alternative but that the * general scholar’ of each succeeding 
age must be content with jiossessing a less and less fraction of 
the entire products of the human mind. * Happy men,’ we are 
half inclined ungratefully to say, ‘ who lived when a library 

* consisted, like that of a Tiicdiivval monastery, of some thirty or 
‘ forty volumes, and who thought they knew every thing when 

* they had read these ! Ilapiiy our fathers, who were not tor- 
‘ incntcd with the sight of unnumbered creations of genius which 
‘ wc must sigh to think we can never make our own!’ 

The final disposal of all this mass of literature is with some 
easily managed. The bad will perish, it is said, and the good 
remain. The former statement is true enough; the laUer not 
so clear, ‘ Bad books,’ says Menzel, ‘ have their season just as 
‘ vermin have. They come in swarms, and perish before wc are 
‘ aware. . . . How many thousand books have gone the 

‘ way of all paper, or are now mouldering in our libraries ? JMaay 
‘ of our books, however, will not last even so lung, lor tlie pajjcr 
I ‘ itself is as bad as its contents.’ All this may be true; but 
wc cannot disguise from ourselves, that not the bad writer alone 
is forgotten. It is but too evident that immense treasures of 
thought,—of beautiful poetry, vivacious wit. Ingenious argu¬ 
ment, — which men would not suffer to die if they could hel}) 


* above six thousand : the numbers thus increasing one thousaTul every 
‘ five years.’ (ifonhjii’s ‘ Translation of Menzed’s German Jatcrature.’) 
The translator adds, from the Conversations-Lexicon, tlie numbers 
published annually to 1837, in which year they w'ere nearly eiglit 
thousand. The literary activity of France and Kngland, ihougli not 
80 great, has been prodigious. 
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it, must perish too: the great spoiler here acts with his accus¬ 
tomed impartiality, — 

‘ JT^quo pulsat podc paupenira tabcrrias 
Regumque tunes/ .... 

For tl)C truth is, that the creations of the Imiiian mind tran¬ 
scend its capacity to collect and preserve them ; and, like the 
seeds of life in the vegetable world, the intellectual powers of 
man arc so prolific that they run to waste. Some readers, 
perhaps, as a bright company of splendid names vnshes on their 
recollection, may be disposed to say ^avaunt ’ to these melancholy 
forebodings. Surely, it can be only necessary to remind them of 
the votive tablets in the Temple of Xcptunc recording escape from 
shipwx’cck. IIow many men have sntfered shipwreck, and whose 
tablets therefore arc not to be found ! Others may think it 
impossible that great writers, with wliom their own genera¬ 
tion has been so familiar, and wdio occupy such a space in its 
eye, can ever dwindle into insignificance. Tlic illusion vanishes 
tlic moment we take them to catalogues and Indexes, and show 
them names of autliors who once made as loud a noise in the 
world, of whom they never read a line. AVe should be too 
bappy to believe the statement of Menzcl correct: * Of three 
* gootl authors, one at least will be remembered by posterity; 

‘ while of a hundred bad ones, who arc distinguished at present, 

‘ not above one will hand down liis evil example.’’*^ 

It Is witli no cynical, l>ut with simply mournful, feelings that 
we thus dwell on the inortalily of the productions even of genius. 
We Avould be just, botli to the li\ing and the dead, hv'admitting 
that ihuiisands of tlic latter who arc forgotten, deserved to be 
remembered, and that the former Avonld remember them if they 
could. Alost pleasant it would be, no doubt, in case human 
life were prolonged in some projiortion with the augmented 
sum of human knowledge, — to lay out our studies on a cor¬ 
responding scale. Possessed of antediluvian longevity, we 
might devote some twenty years or so (a year or two more or ^ 
less would be of no consequence) to purely elementary studies 
and discipline; the ' promising lad ’ of fifty might commence 
Ills more serious school studies, under judicious masters, in their 


* * Die Gogenwart duldct kelncn Riclitcr, aber die Vergangenheit 
^ findet immer den gcrcclitestcii.’ Menzcl, th, i. s. 95.»,^But uiir author 
forgets that it is possible for the courts of criticism, like tliose ot 
law, to be overdone M’ith business; that the list may contain more 
caused than industry and skill can get through— e.rvept by a process 
which leaves justice out of tlic question, and dares to decide without 
a hearintr. 
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full vigour and prime of three or four centuries; and at the 
age of ninety or a hundred, the young student, just entering 
upon life (though as yet raw and inexperienced), might be sup¬ 
posed to have laid a tolerably solid foundation, whereon in the 
course of his progress towards manhood through the next two 
centuries, he might, by due diligence and perseverance, build 
such a superstructure as should justify some pretensions to ac¬ 
curate and sound scholarship. Ilut alas ! we forget that, even 
then, the old obstructions to universal knowledge would soon be 
reproduced in a new form. The same insatiable curiosity, and 
the same restless activity, operating through longer periods, would 
rapidly extend the circle of Fcicncc and literature btwond the 
reach of even such a student, 'fhe tremendous authors Avho 
enjoyed a career of five centuries of po])nhirity, Avoidd Ijc vo¬ 
luminous in proportion; Jeremy Taylor and liaxter, Voltaire 
and Walter Scott would aj)pear but pamphleteers in compa¬ 
rison. Their ‘ opera omnia ' would extend to libraries. Aovcls 
would be written to which the Great Cyrus and ClcHa would 
be mere novelkttes ; wherein the heroes and heroines would 
be maD'icd, hanged, or drownctl, after a courtship and ad¬ 
ventures of two or three centuries. The biographies of the 
long-lived worthies of snch an age would be composed in forty 
folios, or more; and th (5 history of nations projected on a scale 
which wouUl render Dc Thou’s huge seven tomes a mere 
sketch or abstract. The autlior who began the historv of 
Athens by a dissertation on the geological formation of the 
Acropolis, or the work of Leibnitz on the house of Brunswick, 
in which he commences with his ‘ Brotogica,’ would be but 
a type of the prodigious gyrations of such writers; so tliat the 
hopeless student, ^ toiling after them in vain,’ would be obliged 
to exclaim with Voltaire’s Mittle man of Saturn,’ who o?ily 
lived during five hundred revolutions (or fifteen thousand of 
our years,) that scarcely liad he begun to pick up a little know- 
' ledge, when he was summoned to depart; and that to live only 
for such a span, is, as one may say, to die as soon as one is 
born. 

But let us not be dismayed. The difference in the position 
of the ‘general scholar’ of earlier as com})arcd with one of 
later times, is not so vast as might at first be imagined. Even 
the former, with all his advantages, had far more books before 
him than he^ould digest. We have but to look at the 
index of their collected works, and to mark the limited class of 
authors with whom tlicy were familiar, to be convinced that each, 
after all, had travelled over but a small portion of the entire 
gg)und. We ha' C stated that of the literature which chiefly 
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occupies each gener-ation, the bulk, even of its treasures, 
perishes; and as time makes fresh accumulations, those of ju'e- 
coding ages pass for the most part into quiet oblivion. The 
process which has taken effeot on the past will be repeated on 
the present age and on every subsequent one ; so that the period 
will assuredly come when even the great Avritens of our days, 
Avho seem to have such enduring claims upon our gratitude and 
admiration, will be as little reniciubcrcd as. others of equal genius 
who have gone before them; Avhen, if not Avholly forgotten or 
superseded, they will exist only in fragiueiits or specimens—these 
fragments and specimens themselves shrinking into narrower 
compass as time advances. In this way Time is perpetually com¬ 
piling a vast index expuryaforius ; and though the press more 
than repairs his ravages on the mere matter of books, the im¬ 
mense masses hehcaj)S up insure the purpose of oblivion just as 
eflfeetually. Not that his contemporary waste has ceased, or be¬ 
come very moderate. Probably scarcely a day now' passes but 
sees the last leaf, the last tattered remnant of the last copy of 
some work (great or small) of some author or other perish by 
violence or accident,—by fire, flood, or the crumbling of mere 
decay. It Is surely an iniprcssNe thouglit—this silent unnoticed 
extinction of another product of some once busy and aspiring 
mind! 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the cliicf cause of the virtual 
oblivion of books is no longer their extinction, but the fond 
care Avith Avhich they arc preserved, and their immensely rapid 
multiplication. The press is more than a match for the moth 
and the Avorm, or the mouldering Iiand of time; yet the 


great destroyer c(jnally fulfils his commission, by bui'ying books 
under the pyramid Avhich is formed by their accumulation. It 
is a striking example of the impotence Avitli Avhich man stniggles 
against the destiny Avhich aAvaits him and his works,—that the 
very means he takes to insure immortality, dcsti*oy it; that the 
very activity of the press — of the instx'umcnt by which he 
scorned to have taken pledges against time and fortune — is that 
which Avill make him the spoil of both. The books themselves 


may no longer die; but their spirit does : and they becoiuo like 
old men Avhosc bodies have outlived tbeir minds, — a spectacle 
more piteous than death itself. It is really curious to look 
into the index of such learned Avriters as Jeremy Taylor, Cud- 
worth, or Leibnitz, and to see the havoc AvhicfiPhas been made 


on the memory of the greater part of the Avriters they cite, and 
Avho still exist, though no longer to be cited; of men aaJio Avcrc 
their great contemporaries or immediate predecessors, and Avho 
arc quoted by them just as Loeko or Burke is quoted by ws. 
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Of scarcely one in ten of these grave authorities has the best 
informed student of our day read ten pages. The very names 
of vast numbers have all but perished; at all events have died 
out of familiar remembrance. Let the student who Hatters him¬ 
self that he is not ill Infurmed, glance over the index of even 
such a work as Ilallain’s ‘ History of European Literature,’ — 
designed only to record the more memorable names, — and ask 
himself of how many of the authors there mentioned lie has 
read so nnieh as even five pages? It will be enougli to chas¬ 
tise all ordinary conceit ol‘ extensive attainments, and, perhaps 
as effectually as any thing, teach a man that truest kind of 
knowicdirc — the knowledoc of his own i<rnorance. 

But while tlius administcrinc: consolation to the ^ "cncral 
* scholar,’ by showing that time has been certainly limiting as 
well as extending his task, there is another class wlio will find 
no consolation in the thought, — and that is the class of authors. 
There is no help, however: humbling as it may seem, to rc- 
])resent the higlier products of man's mind as destined to decay, 
like his body — and the thouglits and interests wliicli lie knows 
must perish with it — it is the truth nevertheless, in the vast 
majority of instances. And in by far the greater number of 
the seeming instances to the contrary, authors still do not lire ; 
they are merely embalmed, and made niummies of. ^.I'hc avovks 
of the great mass of extant authors arc deposited in librari'es 
and museums, like the bodies of EgyjiLian kings in their pyra¬ 
mids, — retaining only a grim semblance of life, amidst neglect, 
darkness, and decay. 

To Mr. D’Isracli’s enthusiastic gaze, the sight of the rows of 
goodly volumes in their rich hindings, gleaming btdiiiul the 
"llttcrinfr trellis-work of their carved cases, suirgcsteil the idea 
of ‘eastern beauties peering through jalousies P lo the 

eye of a severe philosoplicr they might more naturally suggest 
the idea of the aforesaid mummies. 

It has been often affirmed— and there is Rome truth in it — 
that of all the forms of celebrity Avhich promise lo gratify man’s 
natural longing for immortality, there is none which looks so 
plausible as that of literary ghny. Tlic great statesman and 
■warrior, it is said, arc known only by report, and for cv(;n that 
are indebted to the poet and historian. Sir Walter Scott (a 
man by no means disposed to over estimate the importance of a 
literary as coin|Wircd with a practical life), after looking at certain 
drawings of some splcndul architectural monuments of ancient 
India, the names of whose founders have perished, justly remarks 
in his diary, ‘ Fame depends on literature, not on arcliltecturc.’ 
But even where a Pindar or a Tacitus undertakes the task of 
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cclcbralin" munificence or greatness, wc arc compelled to feel 
tliat after all it is but the conqueror’s or statesman’s portrait 
rather than the conqueror or statesman himself that is presented 
to us. On the other baud, a book is fondly jn’csumed to be an 
author’s second self; by it he conics as it were into contact — 
into personal communion— uith the minds of liis renders. It is 
a ])leasant illusion no doubt; and in the very few instances in 
which the author does attain this permanent popularity, and be¬ 
comes a ‘household word’ with posterity, the illusion ceases to 
he such, and the hopes of ambition ax*c indeed sjdendidly realised. 
Iliit it is not only most true that very few can attain this emi- 
iieiicc; it has not bi*cn sufHcicntly observed, tliat as the world 
grows older, a still smaller ami smaller portion of those who seem 
to liavc attained it will r(4ain their position. A minute fraction 
of even these will he consigned to the future, and fractions oven 
of those fractions ivill gradually drop away in ilic long m-u'cli of 
lime. The great mass of tlic ivriters wlioni ‘])Ostcrlty would not 
‘ willingly let die,’ if tlierc were possibility f)f osoape, must share 
the fate of those otluu’ great men over whom the author is sup- 
])osed to liave an a<lvantage; they thoinselvos will live only by 
tlu', liistorlan’s pen. Tin* empty titles of their hooks will be re¬ 
corded in catalognes; and a lew lines he granted to them in 
biognipliieal dictionaries, — with w hat )uay be tridy called a post 
mortem examination of criticism ; a spacic whioli, as those church- 
yanU i)f intellect hecomc more and inoro crowded, necessarily 
also becomes smaller and smaller, fill for thousands, not even 
room for a sepidtiliral stone will be found. 

JSor is it easy to say how l*ar this oblivion will go, or what 
luminaries W'ill be in time ccdipscd, ISuj)])OHmg only a scantling 
of the products of the genius of each age — Its riciicst and ripest 
IVuits — handed doivn to posterity, (and there is already gathered 
into tlic garner, f!lr more than any one man has read or can 
read,) the collection of tliese scantlings gradually rises into a 
proiligions i>ile. The time must comewdieii not ouly mediocrity, 
which has heoii always the ease; not only cxeellenee, ivhich has 
b(*cii long tin; case, wdll stand a cliance of being rejected, but 
when oven g<>ld and diamonds will be cast into the sieve! 
1 lardy must those he who shall then venture to hope for the 
permanent attention of mankind! for it wdll bo found tliat the 
greater part of authors have bought, not, as they fondly imagined, 
a copyhold of inheritance- Their interest for Hf^or years soon 
runs out, and every year rapidly diminishes the value of the 
estate. 

We already see this mournfully realised in relation to a tliou- 
sand bright names of the last two centuries. How much bcai»r 
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tifiil pootry, sciirccly second in merit to any, is all but forgotten 
in the crowd, and reduced to a single fragment or two in some 
book of specimens 015 ‘elegant extracts;’ hardly more than suffi¬ 
cient to serve for an epitaph ! A future, however, is approaching, 
Avhen even volumes of specimens (to be complete) must be in 
folios, and the very abstracts of excellence voluminous; or ra¬ 
ther, when, if men would read only one page of each great genius, 
they must be content to construct a spicileyium something like 
that of the desultory student mentioned by Steele in one of the 
Guardians; who had sucli an Inordinate habit of skipping iVom 
book to book, that, to gratify this taste, lie fabricated a volume 
ill which each page was from a different author, torn out at 
random, and bonncl up together! 

With the exception, then, of the vciy few ivho shine on from 
age to age, like lights in the firmament, with undiminislied 
lustre—the Ilomcrs, the Hhakspearcs, the Miltons, the Bacons, 
enshrined, like the heroes of old, among the constellations—the 
great bulk of writers, must be contented, after having shone 
for a while, to be wholly or nearly lost to the world. Entering 
our system like comets which move in hyperbolic orbits, they 
may strike their immediate generation witli a sudden sjdcn- 
dour; but receding gradually into the dejiths of space, they 
will twinkle with a fainter and a fainter lustre, till they fade 
away for ever. 

Not the least instructive of the essays of Lord Jeffrey, re¬ 
printed from this journal, is that suggested by Campheirs 
Specimens of the British Poets. After remarking that many 
authors of no trivial popularity in their day, occupy the 
smallest possible anaount of space in such a. collection, he 
proceeds most strikingly, but sadly, to predict the possible con¬ 
dition of famous contemporaries a century hence. ‘ Of near 
‘ two hundred and fifty authors whose worlft arc cited in these 
‘ volumes, by far the greater part of whom were celebrated in 
‘ their generation, there arc not thirty who now enjoy any thing 
‘ that can be callc<l popularity — whose works are to be found 
‘ in the hands of ordinary readers — in the shops of ordinary 
‘ booksellers — or in the press for rcpublication. About fifty 
‘ more may be tolerably familiar to men of taste or literature : 
‘ the *rcst slumber on the shelves of collectors, and arc partially 
‘ known to a few antitpiarians and scholars.’ . . . ' The last 
‘ ten years have [produced, Ave think, an annual supply of about 
‘ ten thousand lines of good staj)le poetry — poetry from the 
‘ very first hands that avc can boast of—that runs quickly to 
‘ three or four large editions — and is as likely to be permanent 
present success can make it. Now, if this goes on for a 
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‘ hundred years longer, what a task will await the poetical 
‘ readers of 1,919 ! . . . Then — if the future editor have any 
^ thing like the indulgence and veneration for antiquity of his 
‘ predecessors—then shall posterity hang with rapture on the 
‘ half of Campbell — and the fourth j)art of Byron — and the 
* sixth of Scott—and the scattered tithes of Crabbe — and 
‘the three per cents, of Southey, — while some good-natured 
^ critic shall sit in our mouldering chair, and more tlian half 
^ prefer them to tliosc by wdiom they have been superseded!’ 
Thus does the fame Avliicli looks most like immortality, re¬ 
semble every other form of that painted shadow; in most in¬ 
stances it dwindles into a name; and that name not always 
legible. ‘ Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; all is 


‘ vanity I’ * 

In one point wc can hardly concur witli Ijord Jeffrey. He 
seems to think that the lot of the poet, in relation to fame, is 
yet more infelicitous than that of the man of science. lie says, 
^ The fame of a poet is popular or nothing. He docs not address 
‘ himself, like the man of science, to the learned or those who 
^ desire to learn, but to all mankind; and his purpose being to 
‘ delight and be praised, necessarily extends to all wlio can 
‘ receive pleasure or join in applause.’ Now we think It certain, 
that If the poet and the man of science arc i datively of equal 
merit, the chances of being rcnmrnbcred are far more favourable 
to the former than to the latter. As wc had occasion to 
remark some time back, in a case ol‘ no less a genius than 
Leibnitz: ‘ The condition t>f great philosophers is far less en- 
‘ viable than that of great poets. The former can never possess 
‘ so large a circle of readers under any circumstances; but that 
' number is still further abridged bv the fact, that even the 
‘ truths the philosopher has taught or discovered form but step- 
^ ping-stones in the ju'ogrcss of' science, and ai'c afterwards di- 
^ gt*slctl, systematised, and better expounded in other works 
* composed by smaller men. The creations of poetry, on the 
‘ contrary, remain ever beautiful as long as the Language in 


* Aft(^r penning the above words, we were rcininiled of another of 
tlic maxims of the same inspired Avriter, that lliero is ^nothing new 
‘ under tlie sun;’ for, in turning over old Horhofs Pol 3 'histor for 
another purpose, wo stumbled on the following sentence : — * Striben- 
‘ dorum librorum nullum esse finem jam turn sapientissimus Salomon 

* dicebat; ac cst revera res infinita ; ut cnim cogitationibus hominum 
‘ nullus statui fniia potest, ita nec libris, qui cogitatibnum partus 
‘ sunt; quihus lectores tandem deerunt! rc<lcuntibus semper novis qui 
‘ ad temporis suigenium accommodaliorcssunt, et autiquorum lumiui- 

* bus ofliciunt.* 
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* which they are embodied shall endure: even to translate is 
‘ to injure them. Thus it is, tliat for one reader of Archimedes 
‘ (even amongst those who know just wliat Archimedes achieved,) 

* there are thousands of readers of Ilonicr; and of Newton it 

* may be truly said, that nine-tenths of those who arc familiar 

* with his doctrines have never studied him, except at second- 
‘ hand. Far more intimate, no doubt, is that sympathy which 
‘ Shakspearc and Milton inspire ; being dead they yet speak,” 
^ and may even be said to form a part of the very minds of 
‘ their readers/ If comparative neglect be the lot of the writings 
even of Newton, what must be naturallv and universally tlie fate 

W ¥ 

of inferior men? Of tliat treatise of Descartes, in whicli he 
lays the foundation of analytical geometry, how few of those 
who have pursued that science to lieighls and depths of which 
Descartes never dreamed, ever perused a syllable! The case 
of the cultivators of chemistry, and of many other modern 
sciences, is still more dcs])eratc. A few years obliterate all 
traces of their works ; the fortune c»f which it is, to become anti¬ 
quated while their authors yet survive — virtually obsolete, 
while the type is still fresh and the elate recent. Tlieir names 
will soon bo known only in the page of the lilstorlan of science, 
who will duly record in a few brief lines the diseoverlos their 
authors made, and the still greater blunders they committed; 
will tell us that they were strenuous men in tlieir day, and for 
tluar day did well; and that tliey are now gathered to their 
fathers I—Such Is often the caput mortnum of a life of experi¬ 
ments ! 

In that deluge of books with Avhieli the world is inundated, 
the lamentations, with which the bibliomaniac bemoans the 
waste of time and the barbarous ravages of bigotry and Igno- 
ranee, appear at first sight somewhat fanfestical. Yet it is not 
without reason that we moni'n over many of those losses, espe¬ 
cially in reference to history; and this, not merely as they liavc 
involved in obscurity some important truths, but for a reason 
more nearly related to our ])rcscnt. subject, andwbieli has seldom 
suggested itself. Paradoxical as It may seem, it may probably 
be said with truth, that the very multiplicity of books with 
which we arc now perplexed, is in part owing to the loss of 
some: and that if wc had Jiad a few volumes more, we should 
probably have had many less. Tho countless multitudes of 
speculations, conjectures, and criticisms on those ample fields of 
doubt, whicli the ravages of time have left open to interminable 
dif-cusripn, would then have been sjiarcd-it.to us. An ^ hiatus 
' valde deflendus ’ too often leads to conjectures still inort; 

* lamentable; * and a moderate ‘ lacuna ’ becomes the text of an 
ripamoderatc disquisition. 
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On the other hand, It Is doubtful wlicthcr, —except in the case 
of history — the treasures of literature, of which time has dc- 
j>rlvcd us and tlie loss of which literary enthusiasts so bitterly 
regret, have been so inestimable. We arc disposed to think 
with Gibbon, in his remarks on the burning of the Alexandrian 
library, that by far the groatci part of the masterpieces of an- 
tiijuity have been secured to us; and that though some few 
have assuredly been lost, there is no reason to believe that they 
have been numerous. The lost works, even of the greatest 
masters, were most probably inferior to those which have come 
down to us. Tlicir best must have been those most admired, 
most lrc(juontly copied, most faithfully preserved; and there- 
hire on all these accounts, the most likely to elude the hand of 
violence and the casualties of time. ‘ 1 sincerely regret,’ says 
the historian, ^ the more valuable libraries wliieh have been in- 
' volved in the ruin of the Homan emjiirc: but wdien I seriously 

* compute the la])sc of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the cala- 

‘ mities of war, our treasures rather than our losses arc the object 
‘ of my surprise. . . . AVc should gratefully remember, that 

‘ the misehanecs of time and accident have spared the classic 

* works to which the suflrage oi' antiquity had adjudged the first 
‘ place of genius ami glory: ihv teachers of ancAent knowledge 
‘ who arc si ill extant, liad perused and compared the writings of 
‘ their predecessors; nor can it fairly be prcsuine<l that any im- 

* portant truth, any usciiil discovery In art or nature, has been 

* snatched away from the curiosity of modern ages.’ 

W(i have hut to glance at our own great writers, to see how 
wide is the interval between their best and their worst produc¬ 
tions. Is then* one, at all volumiiums, of whom it can be said 
that all he has left is Avorthy of being transmitted to posterity? 
It is true, indeed, that ^flice possessed of any thing of theirs, wc 
arc naturally reluctant to lose it; and should even consider it a 
species of sacrilege to destroy it. Yet, in cftect, very much 
they have left is as if it were lost—for it is never read. As in 
other oases, we noglc(‘.t what wc liavc, .and pine for Avhat we 
have not, though if we had it wc could not use it. Arc there 
of the thou.'ands most familiar with tlicir chief Avritings, fifty 
who havi; read all Hacon, all ^Milton, all Locke? 

Wc therefore accpiicscc in the judgment of Gibbon,-not 
only as the best consolation under our inevitable losses, but, 
as in all probability, the true estimate of it; not, however, 
intending tliercby any ajiology for the acts wliich reduce us to 
this cxei'clse of faith fe^ncither docs Gibbon. On the contrary, 
as Mr. D’Israeli says, ‘he pathetically describes the empty 
‘ libi'ary of Alcxaiulria after the Christians had destiwcd it;’ 
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while he does not in that place suggest any of the alleviations 
to which we have just adverted: but reserves them for the time 
when lie has to describe the second and greater desolation on 
the same spot by the Mahometans! On this last occasion, he 
softens somewhat of his pathos, perhaps of his indignation, and 
makes the philosophic estimate which we liavc cited. Without 
abating any of the indignation and contempt due to such fanatical 
ignorance, whether Christian or Mahometan, — it is impossible, 
we think, to deny the sound sense and discrimination of the 
great historian’s observations. 


♦ ^ I believe tliat a philosopher,’ says Mr. D'Israeli, ‘ would consent 
^ to lose any poet to regain an historian.’ Perhaps so; if the exchange 
were always between a Claudian ami a Tacitus. But the latter tnusl 
be great, indeed, to outweigh a Homer, a Sliakspenre, or a Milton. 
* Fancy may be supplied,’ he remarks, ‘but truth once lost in the nn- 
^nals of mankind, leaves a chasm never to ho tilled.’ We fear tliat 
the fancy of the highest poetry is not <put(i so promptly made to 
order; while, on the other hand, Nicliiilir has pndty clearly shown tliat 
history is fur from being always truth; not to mention that, if it wen*, 
so, the highest creations of poetry—-those of a Iloineror a Shakspean* 
— embody truth yet more comprehcaisive and universal than any 
consigned to the page of history. Montaigne remarks in one of Iun 
essays, that the value of history does not consist in the bare facts it 
records, but in the in.struction the facts are enj>fihle of conveying; 
and this is so true, that the parts ()f history wliielx arc positively 
fabulous are often more full of significance, ami have nally liad 
more influence tlian tlie most accurate recital of the bare facts. Plu¬ 
tarch has, we suspect, with all his credulity ami love of I'ahle, really 
exerted more power over the minds of men than any of the more 
authentic historians of antiquity. Tlie graphic account which Livy 
has left of the discordant couns(ds given to tjje Samnites by Herennins 
Pontius respecting the disposal of the Romans taken at the pass of 
Caudiurn, has, perJiaps, about as tnucli historic truth in it as any other 
of the ^ thousand and one ’ legends which his historic muse (rightly so 
called) has seized and adorne<l; hut the whole is infinitely nion^ in¬ 
structive and more impressive than any narrative of the negotiations 
for a surrend(*r of prisoners of war, with which tame history lias sup¬ 
plied us. That the fox spoke to the crane what is attributed to Jiim in 
the fable, is very doubtful; and that some ‘nobody’ killed some other 
‘ nobody’ may be very certain ; but the fable, in the one case, is full 
of meaning, and the fact of history may he wholly insignificant. In 
our own age, honourably distinguished as one of severe historic re¬ 
search, and which has produced more than one historic work, and 
one very recently, which posterity will reckon among its treasures, 
it i$ that historians, while accurately distinguishing truth 

from fkblc, should neither forget the beauties nor tlie uses of the 
latter; nor, on the other hand, overwhelm us with tediously minute 
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Large as may be the waste of time, and still larger the 
virtual extinction of books by a silent process of oblivion, each 
generation far more than makes up the loss; and though suf¬ 
fering from a glut, the world goes on adding to their number, 
as if in fear of an intellectual famine. One might imagine 
that in some departments of literature there would necessarily 
come a pause: for instance, considering there is already more of 
first-rat(5 poetry and fiction than any body can ])rctend to find 
time to read, that none would be found to venture into tliese 
fields, unless persuaded that he had something to offer better 
than llomcr, Shakspearc, or Scott! Equally prolific is the 
literature c»f memoirs and biograjdiy. There is a little better 
reason for this; yet the rage for it, it must be confessed, is often 
carried to a ludicrous extent. No sooner does any man of mark 
or likelihood die, than in addition to his life, whole volumes of his 
letters and journals arc thrust upon the world.* But of all this 


iav<*stignti<)ns of insigniiicant facts, which no one cares for, and 
which it <locs not matter whether tlioy happened in tliis way or that, 
or not at all. In tlic department of Jii&tory there is no more friquent 
eausc of that plethora of books under wliieh the world is groan¬ 
ing. ’VValtiT Scott’s remarks on his own Lite of Napoleon are true 
in their principle, wliatevcr we may think of the aj>plication of 
them: — ‘ Siip(‘riicial it must he, hut I do not care for the charge. 
‘ Better a superficial hook, wliich brings avcII and strikingly together 

* tlic known niul acknowledged facds, than a dull boring narrative, 

* pausing to see farther into a mill-stone every moment than the 
‘ nature of the. mill-stone admits. Nothing is so tiresome as walking 
‘ through some beautiful scene Avith a minnle phUompher, a botanist, 
‘ or ])cbble-gatherer, Avho is eternally calling your attention from the 
‘ gland features of the natural picture, to look at grasses and chucky- 
' stones.’ 4f Niebuhr laid given us, by his matchless acuteness of 
iinestigation and boundless learning, nothing more than the correction 
of ininutc dat<*s and the tni<5 version of petty events, his powers 
Avonlrl liave been sadly AAMsted, 

* It is the same in France, in Germany, cverywliere. ^ Scarce 
‘ has an invitation, note, or washing-bill of the happy Mattliison re- 

* mained imprinted ; of Jean Paul wc knoAV on Avhat day he got his 
^ fu’st braces ; of Voss, what he spent in every inn during liis little 
^journey; of Schiller, in what coach lie drove to Ausit Goethe. With 
^ such like trash, in short, are the many hundred volumes of biography 
^ and correspondence filled,’— MenzeJ, Yet even such absurdities are 
but the abuse of a reasonable. Avish—that of knowing celebrated men in 
their retirement and natural charaett'v. Tlic details of tlicir private 
life arc perused, avo suspect, witli greater eagerness tlian those of 
their public career, hoAvcver splendid. It is true that the ‘ hero ’ in 
these eases is as apt to vanish to the eyes of the reader as to the 
‘ valct-de-chambrebut the reader recognises what he likes better 
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it woultl be as unreasonable as unjcratcfiil to coinj)lain. Fugitive 
as tlic interest of such literature must be, each generation 
niiturally wishes to know more of its eonteinporarics than a 
future age will condescend to learn: And from almost the worst 
of such works some casual gleam of light may illumine the page 
of the future historian; some fact be rescued which will enable 
him to adjust more accurately the transactions, and estimate 
more truly the characters of the time- Tlie only doubt is 
whether here, as elsewhere, the very copioi\snoss of the ma¬ 
terials will not produce the same ctfcct as the dearth of them; 
whether the judicial nentcnce of an historian who shall Avrite 
three hundred years hence, and Avho sliall honestly examine and 
sift his materials, will not be as little to be hoped li>r as that of 
some profound judges, — delayed, and still delayed, till death 
has overtaken them amidst their unresolved doubts* 


While tlm past is receiving into its tranquil d(!pths such huge 
masses of literature, by a contrary process It Is perpetually yield¬ 
ing us, perhaps nearly bulk for bulk, materials wdiicli it had 
long concealed. While Avork after work of science and history 
is daily passing away, pushed aside beyond all chance of 
republieution by sujicrior works of a similar kind, containing 


llic last discoveries and most accurate rcvsults, it is curious 


to sec Avith Avliat eagerness tlic literary antiquary, in all depart¬ 
ments, is ransacking the past for CA'cry fragment of un])rinted 
manuscript. ]\lauy of these, if they had been published Avhen 
they Averi; Avritten, w^oiild liavc been perfectly Avorthlcss. They 
deriA'C their sole Aaluo from the rust of age, just as other 
things derive theirs from the gloss of novelty. It may Avltli 
truth be said of tlicm, Pertisseni^ ni pvriissnit; unless tliey bad 
been buried they Avouhl never have lived- flow many societic'^ 
hiixo. been recently formed AvIth the laudable object* of giving 
to the AYorld what no private enterprise w'ould venture to imt 
to press. It is true that, judging from many of the Avorks thus 
]iubllshcd, one might be inclined, to say that some of our Htorary 
treasure-finders w^crc too strongly of •fusticc ShalloAv’s opini*)n, 
tliat ‘ things tluit are mouldy lack use.’ ‘ It wais Avith ditKculty,’ 
^ays (Teoffrey Crayon, after describing bis little antiquarian 
parson’s raptures over tlic old drinking song, ‘ It Avas witli 
' difficulty the squireAvasmadc to comprehend that though a jovial 
‘ song of the present day Avas but a foolish sound in the cars of 
* wisdom, and beneath tlic notice of a learned man, yet a trowl 


tJian a Miero’—a man- Still, to see great men in llieir tij/dress^ it 
certainly is not necessary to strip them sfark vakcth The inventory 
of their linen and their washerwoman’s bills might be left sacred. 
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'written by a toss-pot several hundred years since was a matter 
‘worthy ot* the gravest research, and enough to set whole 
'colleges by the cars.’ 

13iit neither do we complain of all this. As in the case of 
memoirs and biographiesj the laborious trifling of the merest 
drudge in antuiuitics may supply the historian with sonic col¬ 
lateral lights, and furnisli materials for more vivid descriptions 
of the past; or, ccpniiig into contact with highly creative minds, 
like that t)( Walter Scott, may ooiitrlbutc tlic rude elements 
of the sublinicst or most beautiful novelties of fiction. None 
can read his novels and despise the study of the most trivial 
details of local anticpiitics, when it is seen for what beautiful 
textures they may supjdy tlie threads. Jt is the privilege of 
genius such as his to extract tlieir gold dust out of the most 
worthless books,—IBooks whicli to others would be to the last 
degree tedious and unattractive,—and the felicity with which 
he did this was one of Ins most striking characteristics. In 
liundrods of cases it is wonderful to see liow a snatch of an old 
border song, an antiijuc phnisc, used as he uses it, a story or 
fragment of a store from some obscure author, shall suddenlv 
be invested with au intrinsic force or beauty, -wlilch the ori¬ 
ginal would never liavc suggested to an ordinary reader, and 
which in fact they derive, in nine insfaiiees out often, from the 
light of genius which lie brouglit to play upon them. In those 
briglit morning or evening tints even tlie barren heath or the 
rugged mass of grey stone looks jncttiresque; or such uses of 
anthpilty remind us of the gate of the old Tolbooth, or fragments 
of tlie ruins of Melrose, incorporated •with Al>bt)tsford, The 
(juality, above referred to, ^Ir. Lockliart has happily charac- 
terist'd. 'The lamp of his zeal burnt on brighter and brighter 
'amidst the dn>t of parchments; Ills lo\c and pride vivified 
‘ what<‘ver he hung over in thobC dim records, and patient 
'anti(iuarianisin, long brooding and meditating, became glori- 
' ously transmuted into tlie winged spirit of national poetry.’ 

In this way minute portions of the pasture constantly enter¬ 
ing l)y new combinations into fresh forms of lilb, and out of these 
old materials, continually decomposed but continually recom¬ 
bined, scope is aflbvded for au everlasting succession of imagina¬ 
tive literature. In the Paine way every work of genius,* by 
coming, as it were, into mesmeric rapport with the affinities of 
kindred genius, and stimulating its latent energies, is itself the 
jiarcnt of many others, and furnishes the materials and rudi¬ 
ments i)f ever new combinations.* Of more than one great 


* The greater part of those resemhlanees in thonglits and images 
which a carping criticism sets down as playturimns arc, we arc per- 
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mind it has been recorded, that they seldom read any work 
wliieh strongly excited them without meditating one on a 
similar theme. The Latin poet complained of the injustice of 
our fathers in ‘having stolen all our good things/ by uttering 


suaded, nothing more than such combinations: and even of [dagiarihin, 
pioperly so called, wc have as little doubt that the instances are far 
fewer than has generally been supposed. IMuuy so named liave been 
simple coincidences of tliougbt, the result of similarly ^constituted 
minds revolving the same subjects; and, true though it be that the 
objects and combinations of thought are inlinite, yet considering that 
humanity and those things which chiefly interest it arc always and 
everywhere the same, it is perhaps the inexhaustible variety, and not 
the occasional similarity of conceptions whicli ought to amaze us. The 
remarks of vSir Thos. Browne in his ‘ Religio Medici' on some observed 
coincidences between himself and Montaigne, arc well worthy the 
attention of every critic who would be just to genius. Many other 
supposed plagiarisms are but the unconscious reflection of sentiments 
and images, the source of which had been long forgotten. A person 
must be very dull or very uncharitable,—or he will be slow to suspect 
a mind of any originality, of the meanness of larceny. For any such 
mind must always iind it easier to live honestly than by stealing. As 
to the greater part of tliosc parallelisms and I'csemblances on which 
an unworthy criticism has founded the charge against great writers, 
they will, as we have said, be generally found to imlicatc nothing 
more than that the thoughts of otliers liave suggested the germ 
of new conceptions; new by a justcr application, or a more feli¬ 
citous expression, or a fresh development of the original thought- 
They arc in truth no more plagiarisms than a chemical compound, 
the result of mysterious ^aflinitics, is identical witli the elements 
which enter into it. There is all the dilfcrcnce between sugg(*fttion 
and plagiarism, that there is between making blood from blood and 
receiving it into the veins by transfusion. In Shakspeare and Scott 
we sec both how much and how little a great genius derives from 
sources without himself. ‘Observing,' says Moore, in his ‘Life of 
‘ Lord Byron,’ ‘ a volume in lus gondola Avith a number of paper 
‘ marks betAveen the leaves, I inquired of him Avhat it Avas. “ Only 

* “a book,” ho answered, “frcnii Avhicli I am trying to erib^ as J <lo 

* “ whenever I can; and that’s the way 1 get the cluiraetor of an 
‘ “original poet.” On taking it uj) and looking at it, 1 exclaimed, 

* “ Ah, my friend Agathon !” “ AVliat I” he cric.d archly, “you have 

‘“been beforehand Avith me there, liave you?” Though in im- 
‘ puling to himself i>remeditated plagiarism he was, of course, but 
‘jesting, it was, I am inclined to think, his practice, Avhen eu- 
‘ gaged in the composition of any Avork, to excite thus his vein by 
‘ the perusal of others on the same subject or plan, from Avliich the 
‘ slightest hint caught by his imagination, as he read, was sutfleient 
‘ to kindle there such a train of thought as, but for that spark, had 
‘ never been awakened, and of which he himself soon forgot the 
‘ source.* (Vol i/.) 
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them bcfox'c wc had tlie oj)portunIty. 'Fhe complaint is one in 
which an author must look for little sympathy from the world. 
In the infinite variety of human intellects,— no two of which arc 
alike, anymore than men’s faces, — in the exhaustlcss variety of 
nature and of art, in the equally infinite variety of the analogies 
and relations of objects, the human intellect may expatiate for 
ever, and never find lack of argument, wit, and fancy ; but how 
small a })ortioii can be preserved or retained! From the time 
that Ovid uttered his complaint to the present moment, the per¬ 
petual flood has been pouring upon the world —and it still rolls 
on broader and deeper tlian ever. 

Considering the vast ness of the accumulations of literature 
and the impossibility of mastering them, it is not wonderful that 
the idea should sometimes have suggested Itself that it might be 
possible in a series of brief publications to distil as it w'ere the 
quintessence of books, and condense folios into jiumphlcts. 

ere all books thus reduced,’ says Addison, ‘many a bulky 
‘ author would make his appearance in a penny paper. There 
‘ would scarce be such a thing In nature as a folio; the works 
• of an age would be contained on a few shelves; not to mcn- 
‘ tion millions of volumes that w’ould be utterlv annihilated.’ 

m 

One such attempt w’c remember being made with considerable 
pretensions; but it was as futile as every such attempt must be. 
Without going the length of IMonlaigne, who says, that ‘every 
‘ abridgment of a book is a foolish abridgment,’ it may be 
truly said, not only that tlie human mind cannot profitably 
digest intellectual food in sucli a condensed shape; but that 
every work really worth reading bears upon it tlie impress of 
the mind that gave it birth, and ceases to attract and to impress 
wlicii reduced to a syllabus; Its faults and its excellences alike 
vanish in the 2 >roccss. It is of much importance, however, if 
authors avIio cannot be thus mutilated desire to live, that they 
sliould study brevity. Our voluminous forefathers of the seven¬ 
teenth century seem never to have attempted condensation; but 
to have committed all that they tliought to writing, and for the 
most i)art in all the redundance of the forms first suggested. 
Tljcy acted as though wc, their posterity, should have nothing 
to do but to sit down and read Avhat they had written. They 
Avere much mistaken; and the consequence is that their folios 
for the most part remain unread altogether. 

It is the severe beauty, the condensed meaning of the master¬ 
pieces of classical antiquity, Avhicli, j)robably as much as any 
tiling else, has given them their victory over time; constituting 
them not merely models of taste, but rendering them moderate 
in hulk — the majority of them portable. The light skift* Avill 
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slioot tlic cataracts of time when a heavier vessel will infallibly 
go down. 

While it is too sadly certain that by far the greater purl of 
those who toil for remeinbnince among men must be defrauded 
of their hopes, it is well for genius to recollect that the doom 
may be indefinitely delayed by due care on its own jairt; just 
as, though nothing can avert death, a wise ami jirudeut regard to 
liealth may secure a late termination and a green old age. Or its 
case may be compared to that of men who labour luulcr some 
incurable chronic maladv; it must be I'atal at last — but bv a 
due regimen ami self-control the patient may outlive many of 
more robust health, who ai‘C madly m gligcnt of the boon. It 
is astonishing what signal genius will sometimes clfcct to 
give permanent popularity to bttoks, even in those departments 
in which the progress of knov»h;dge soon renders them very im¬ 
perfect. They maintain their sujircmacy notwithslamliiig; and 
iheir successors jirolong their inthuMico by means of note and 
supplement. Such will pro!>abIy be the <‘ase Avith Ihxlcy's 
Avorks on Natural Theology and tlie Kvldenci’s of Clnb''tianiU’. 
^Hume's History of England,’ promises to be a. still stronger 
instance, in spite not only of its many delicicncies, but of its 
enormous errors. 

It is, indeed, a great triumph of genius Avhen it is ca[):iblc of 
so Impressing itself iijum its ])Voduc.tion.^, so monhling and 
shaping tlioni to beauty, as to make men unwilling lo return 
the gold into the melting put, and Avork it u|) afresh : when 
it is felt that i’roin the less acenratt^ woi’k, Ave after all learn 
more, and receive more vivid impretsioiis than from the more 
correct, but less clfcctivc productions of an inferior artist. To 
attain tins species of longevity, genius must nut be content AvltU 
being a mere mason, but must aspire to lie an architoct; it must 
seek to give precionsness in the gold and silver by the bi'anty 
of the <;up or vase into Avhich they are moulded, and to make 
them as valuable tor their form as ibr their matter. 

The French Avere formerly very sensitive to our want of artistic 
skill in our literary composition. Indeed, Lahurpe presumed to 
assert that ‘ Tom Jones’ avus the ordy book in the Ihiglisli lan¬ 
guage ! But Avc may take comfort on comparing ourselves Avith the 
Gerujans. There is no country in Europe in which the mortality 
even of valuable Avorks is so frequently the result of a neglect of 
this sort as Germany; none in wlucli critics, liistorians, theolo¬ 
gians, are so content to give to the Avorld their crude and im¬ 
perfect thoughts; marked indeed by a prodigality, but us often 
by an abuse of learning; by a command of ample materials, 
but employed without judgment, taste, or method. Their books 
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in consequence soon give way to another fleeting generation, 
manufactured in the same way, and with as little hope of per- 
niaii(!nt i)opularity. 

Nor is there any country, though all arc cliargeahle with the 
fault, to which Menzcl’s scornful remarks on ‘ books made out of 
‘ hooks,’ so strongly apply. ‘ Germany,’ says he, ^ is thronged 
‘ with multitudes wlio, in want of any fixed employincmt, iimne- 
^ diately begin to Avritc books ; thus reaping, as soon as possible, 

^ the fruits of what tlicy have learned at the universities, and 
^ inundating the world with an imnicnse number of crude and 
‘ boyish works.’ Jt is necessary only to insptict many German 
volumes to see that they arc just the j)roduce of a — note 
book ; that the task Ijus l)i!gun and ended in the carting of so 
iiuicli rubbish, and shooting it out into a bookseller’s shop — 
Avliere, at the best, it may serve as a collection of materials for 
an edifice which somebody else is to l)ulld. Profuse reading is 
often tlieir only characteristic; and not always is there any sure 
sign of this: for the prodigal references with Avhich page after 
jnigc in many such works is half filled, are often slavishly 
copied from other writers, and the parade of learning is as empty 
as it is superfluous. Niebuhr bitterly complains of this prac¬ 
tice ; and justly stigmatises it us. one of the dishonest tricks of 
literature. He himself tells ns, and wc doubt not with perfect 
truth, that he was in the habit of distinctly specifying all those 
citations which, though enqiloyed by him, had not occurred in tlic 
course of his own iu(lcpcndent study of his authorities; and cun- 
teiidri, that wherever a reiercnce lias been suirgestcd hv another, 
the set'ondary as well as tlic primary autliority should be given, 
aeeonipanied by the statement of oldigation. Wc fear, with Dr. 
Arnold, that this rcme<ly w'ould not cure the evil; or rather that 
it would increase^ it. The jiages of those merciless wi'iters would 
be twice as <lull from this double ^bcstowinent of their tedious- 
‘ ness; ’ they would delight in troubling tlic reader with the whole 
history of each long literary chase; and consider a double, or, still 
better, a quadruple, array of retercnccs, (though only a scidos of 
transcriptions,) as a jiruudcr jiroof of tlieir erudition. What is 
i-eally required is, that the writer should honestly endeavour to 
make his citations as^I^r, not as many^ as possible; and confine 
himself to the most decisive, brief, and accessible. As it is, 
the rcicrenccs are often such that scarcely three readers in t<;u 
could consult them, if they would—and scarcely one out of the 
tliree M'ould if ho could; Avhile perhaps, nearly as often, the 
very point thus formidably supported, is a fact for wlilcli no 
references ai'c wanted at all; in Avhicli the authorities are the 
only things that recpiirc to be confirmed, and the ju'oofs the 
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only things that need verification. Doubtless, this parade ot* 
references is often employed ibr what Whately calls the fallacy 
‘ of references—that is, in support of some questionable [wint, 
and in the hope ^ that not one reader out of twenty will be at 
‘ the pains ’ to verify their relevancy, or rather to detect their 
impertinence. But quite as often, they are used for mere osten¬ 
tation. 


Those aiithoi's, whose subjects require them to be voluminous, 
will do well, if they would be remembered as long iis possible, 
not to omit a duty, which authors in general, but especially 
modern authors, are too apt to neglect—that of appending to 
their works a good index. Dor their dcplomble deficiencies in 
this respect. Professor Dc IVIorgan, speaking of historians, as¬ 
signs the curious reason, ^ that they think to oblige their readers 
* to go through them from beginning to end, by making this 
‘ the only way of coming at tl»e contents of their volumes. 
‘ They are much mistaken ; and they might learu from their 


‘ own mode of dealing with the writings of others, how their 
* own will be used in turn.''* We think that the unwise in¬ 


dolence of authors has probably had much more to do with the 
matter, than the reasons thus humorously assigned; but the 
fact which he proceeds to mention Is incontestibly true. ‘ No 
‘ writer,’ [of this class], says he, * is so much road as the one who 
* makes a good index—or so much cited.’ 

Johnson, in commenting on the fate of books in one of tin; 
papers of the Idler, speaks of the necessity of an author’s choosing 
a theme of enduring Interest, if he would be rcmeiubered; and 
contrasts the once enormous popularity of ‘ lludibras’ with its 
pi'esent coiitparatice neglect. Alas I we fear that this is but an 
insufficient antiseptic. Though it is generally necessary, if an 
author would have even a chance of living, that he should take 
no temporary topic, he may choose the most cndiiring — and he 
eplicmeral notwithstanding; and what we cannot cojiccal from 
ourselves is, that lie may even treat his subject well, and yet be for¬ 
gotten. But wc suspect that this caution is of little importance. 
Such is the vigour of great genius—and without it nothing 
will be remembered — that where there is that. It will triumph 
. over all the disadvantages of a topic of evanescent interest. 
Pascal’s ‘ Provincial Lettei’s ’ arc still read, we apprehend, quite 
as frequently as Bossuet’s ‘Discourse on Universal History,’ and 
even ‘ Hudibras’ a good deal more than Johnson’s own * Irene 
while the obscurities of some celebrated satire, — the very name 


• References for the History of the Mathematical Sciences in the 
Companion to the British Almanac, 1843, p. 42. 
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of a Bufo or a liavlus,—shall for ages continue to provoke and 
baffle the ingcniuty of the stolid commentator, Avho might just 
as profitably be engaged, Avith Addison’s virtuoso, in the chase 
of butterflies or the collcciiou of cockle-shells. 

If genius would attain its uttermost longevity, anotlicr con¬ 
dition it must submit to is, that of despising an ad cuptandum 
compliance Avith transient tastes, and the atfectation of pecu¬ 
liarities for the purpose and in the hope of forming, us it were, a 
scliool. It is not to be denied that literary fashions, like others, 
jnay be extensive and prevalent for a time-—but they expire Avith 
tlic age. Great genius for awhile Avill consecrate almost any ec¬ 
centricities, and even acquire for them great temporary popularity. 
But it may Avell be questioned Avhether, Avhere there is great 
genius and where it has succeeded by such artifices, it might not, 
even among its contemporaries, have gained equal applause at a 
less cost than that of simplicity and nature, liut, at all events, 
let the Avriter Avho attempts to attain fume by any such fantastic 
methods, recollect how ridiculous a reigning fashion looks a 
century afterwards; for not less ridiculous Avill then appear 
every thing tliat beai's the mark of aflcctatioii and mannerism, 
hoAvcver successful for a time. The Euphuism of Elizabeth’s 
day is now vicAved only Avith contemptuous Avonder: and cv^en 
Dr. Johnson, though he still retains a large measure of ))opu- 
larity, Avould have retained far more had it not been for his an¬ 
titheses and his Latinisms- Addison, though nearly a century 
earlier, is still more udrnired, and Avithout any deductions. 

It may be said, perhaps, that if in so vast a majority of 
cases the liope of immortality Is a dream, it does not much 
matter how men Avritc- Success, though ephemeral, is the 
great point. — To this we have, of course, nothing to say, 
except that we trust, many Avould ratlicr not gain reputation 
at all, durable or brief, by a departure from simplicity aud 
nature; iuid that, though immortality be out of the case, a 
gentle decay aud serene old age have always been thought 
desirable things, rather than a sudden and violent dissolution. 
Immortality is not to be thought of — but euthanasia is not to 
be despised. 

In turning over the pages of such a book as the London 
Catalogue, one is struck, amidst the apparent mutations in 
literature, Avith the seemingly fixed aud imchanging influence 
of tAvo portions of it—the Greek and Komaii Classics and the 
Biulk. ]\[uch of the literature produced by both partakes, no 
doubt, of the lute Avhich attends other kinds; the books they 
»evcj*ally elicit, Avhether critical or theological, pass away; but 
they tliemselvcs retain their hold on the human luiud, become 
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engrafted into the literature of every civilised nation, and 
continue to evoke a never ending sci’ios of volumes in their 
defence, illustratiou, or explication. On a very moderate com¬ 
putation we think it may be affirmed, from an inspection of this 
catalogue, that at least one thii'd of the works it contains are 
the consequence, more or less direct, of the two portions of 
literature to which we here refer; in the shape of new edi¬ 
tions, translations, commentaries, grammars, dictionaries, or 
historical, chronological, and gt'ographical illustrations. 

The old (ireek andKoman Classics have indeed a parjidoxical 
destiny. They cannot, it seems, grow old; and time, which 
* antiquates antiquity itself,’ to use an expression of Sir Thomas 
Browne, still leaves them untouched. ^J'hc ancients alone j)OS- 
sessed in perfection the art of vmbalminy thought. The severe 
taste which surrounds them, has operated like the pure air of 
Egypt In preserving the sculptures and paintings of that coun¬ 
try; w here travellers tell us that the traces of the cliisel arc fd’tcu 
as sharp, and tlie colours of tlic paintings as bright, as if the 
artists liad quitted their work Init yesterday. 

There is one aspect in wdiich even the most utilitarian despiscr 
of the classics can hardly sneer at tlicm. Frtun being selected 
by the unanimous f^uftrage of all civilised nations, (the moment 
they become worthy of the name,) as an integral element in 
all liberal education, as tlie masters of lanmiaiie and models 
of taste, these venerable authors play, as this catalogue sliows, 
a very important part even in the comincreial transactions of 
mankind. It is curious to think of these ancient spirits fur¬ 
nishing no inconsiderable portion of the modern world with thiMr 
daily bread; and in the employment they give to so many 
thousands of schoolmasters, editors, commentators, aiitiiors, 
printers, and publishers, constituting a very positive item in the 
industrial activity of nations. A political economist, thinking 
only of his ow'n science, should look -with respect on the strains of 
Homer and Virgil; when he considers that, directly or indirectly, 
they have probably produced more material wn'alth than lialf the 
niiucs which human cupidity has opened, or half the inventions of 
the most mechanical age, —if w’C except the loom, the steam en¬ 
gine, and a few score more. It is vciy IboUsh of mankind, some 
may sqy, to allow them this varied and permanent influence. But 
into that question we need not enter. We are speaking as to 
the fact only; and shall leave mankind to defend themselves. 

The Bible, supposing it other than it pretends to be, pi*escnts 
US with a still more singular phaenomcnon in the space whicli it 
occupies throughout the continued history of literature. Wc sec 
nothing like it; and it may well perplex the infidel to account 
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for it. Nor need his sagacity disdain to enter a little more 
deeply into its possible came^^ than he is usually inedined to do. 
It has not been given to any other book of religion, thus to 
triumph over national prejudices, and lodge itself securely in the 
heart of great communities,—varying by every conceivable diver¬ 
sity of language, race, manners, customs, and indeed agreeing in 
ntjthing but a veneration for itself. It adapts itself with facility 
to the revolutions of thought and feeling which shake to pieces 
all things else; and flexibly accommodates itself to the progress 
of society and the changes of civilisation. Even conquests—the 
disorganisation of old nations — the formation of new—do not 
affect the continuity of its empire. It lays hold of the new as of 
the old, and transmigrates with the s|)irit of liumanity; attracting 
to itself, by its own moral power, in all tlie communities it enters, 
a ceaseless intensity of etibrt for its propagation, illustration, and 
defence. Other systems of religion are usually delicate exotics, 
and will not bear transplanting. The gods of the nations are local 
deities, and reluctantly quit their nalivc soil; at all events they 
])atr(»nise only their favoui’itc races, and perish at once when the 
tribe or nation of their worsl)ipj)crs becomes extinct—often long 
before. Nothing, indeed, is more ditiicult than to make foreigners 
led any thing but the utmost indifference (except as an object of 
jdillosophic curiosity) about the religion of other nations; and no 
portion of vheir national literature is regarded as more tedious 
or unattractive than that which treats of their theology. The 
elegant mythologies of (ti'cccc and Home made no proselytes 
among other nations, and fell hopelessly the moment they fclL 
The Koran of ^Mahomet has, it is true, been propagated by the 
sword; but it has been ])ro]>agatcd by nothing else; and its 
dominion has been limited to those nations who could not reply 
to that logic. If the Bible bo false, the facility with which it 
overleaps the otherwise imjiassablc boundaries of race and clime, 
and domiciliates itself among so many different nations, is 
assuredly a fixr more striking and wonderful proof of human 
ignorance j)erverseness and stupidity, than is aftbrded in the 
limited px'cvalencc of even the most abject superstitions; or, if it 
really has merits wliich, though a fable, have enabled it to im¬ 
pose so comprehensively and variously on mankind, Avonderful 
indeed must have been the skill in its composition; so wonderful 
that even the infidel himself ought never to regard it but with 
the profoundest reverence, as far too successful and sublime a 
fabrication to admit a thought of scoff or ridicule. In his last 
illness, a few days before his death. Sir W. Scott asked Mr. 
Tiockhurt to read to him. jMr. Lockhart inquired Avliat book 
he would lilce. ‘Can you ask?’ said Sir Walter, — ‘there 
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* is but ONE : ’ and requested him to read a chapter of the gospel 
of John. When will an equal genius, to whom all the realms 
of fiction are ns familiar as to him, say the like of some professed 
revelation, originating among a race and associated with a his¬ 
tory and a clime as foreign as those connected with the birth- 
place of the Bible from those of the ancestry of Sir Walter 
Scott ? Can we by any stretch of imagination suppose some 
Walter Scott of a new race in Australia or South Africa, saying 
the same of the Vedas or the Koran? 

While so large a portion of merely human literature, like all 
things else that arc human, is inscribed with ‘vanity,’ it lias Its 
‘excelling glory’ too. 

Soberly considered, indeed, the writer has enough to make him 
contented with his vocation, though not proud of it. The value 
of books docs not depend upon their dux’ability; nor in trutli 
is there any reason, why the plnlosopher should be more soli¬ 
citous about these wasted and wasting treasures of mind tlian 
about the death of men, or the decay of the cities they liavo 
built, or of the empires they have founded! They but follow 
the same law which is imposed on all things human, and on 
things which were created before man. (Geologists toll us of 
vast intervals of time —myriads of years — passed in tlic tardy 
revolutions by which our earth was prepared for our halntation, 
and during which successive generations of animals and vege¬ 
tables flourished and became extinct; the individuals always, and 
often the species ; — the term of life allotted to them, and their 
place In the system, being exactly appropriate to the stage in 
the history of the world’s development, and linked, in a law 
of subserviency, to the successive parts and the various phases 
of one vast continuous process. Though permitted and orga¬ 
nised to enjoy their brief term of life, they were cliiiifly im¬ 
portant as a stepping-stone to the future, and as influencing 
that future, not by forming part of it, but by having been a 
necessary condition of its arrival. The same law which scorns tu 
be that of the whole history of the geological eras, appears also 
io characterise our own ; the present passes away,—but is made 
subservient to a glorious future. As these geological perlofls 
were .preparatory to the introduction of the human economy, so 
the various eras of that economy itself are subordinated to its 
ultimate and perfect development. Individuals and nations 
perish, but the progress of humanity is continued; and in this 
persuasion, the author who has in any tolerable measure en¬ 
deavoured conscientiously ‘to serve his generation,’ — awaking 
from his idle dreams of immortality,—must find, like every other 
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mail who has clone the same in other ways, his grounds of re¬ 
signation and consolation. It Is pleasing, with the elder Pliny, 
whose judgment is sanctioned by Leibnitz and Gibbon, to be¬ 
lieve that scarcely any book was ever written (not positively 
immoral) which did not contain something valuable*; some 
contribution, however small, to the general stock of human 
knowledge, and still preserved, in other forms, for succeeding 
ages, though the book itself, like its author, liad become food 
for worms; or something which tended to mould and Influ¬ 
ence some contemporary mind destined to act with greater 
power on distant generations. The whole gigantic growth of 
human knowdedge and science may be compared to those deposits 
wdiieh geologists describe, full of the remains of vegetable and 
animal life—beautiful once, and beneficial still. The luxuriant 
foliiifre and huge forest growth of science and literature which 
now ovcrsliadow us, are themselves rooted in strata of decay¬ 
ing or decayed mind, and derive their nourishment from them; 
the very soil wc turn is the loose detritnn of thought, washed 
down to us through long ages. In the world of intellect, as 
In the world of matter, though ‘vanity’ Is written on all things, 
and oblivion awaits man and his aclucvemcnts, vet is it also 
sublimely true, that in both alike Death is itself the germ of 
life; and new forms of glory and beauty spring from the dust of 
desolation. 

JSor are there wanting more special topics from which the 
repining author may derive consolation. One is, that, as the 
iiuinber of readers will be perpetually increased, though it may 
be true that the knowledge of any one of them will bear an ever 
diminishinc: ratio to the absolute accumulations of human science 
and literature, far more of both will be preserved in the memo¬ 
ries of mankind voUectirvJy ; and each writer, worthy to live at' 
all, will find, — not indeed temples thronged -with admiring wor- 
sliippcrs and altars steaming with sacrifices, but at all events a 
little oratory here and there, where some solitary devotee will 
be paying his homage. He cannot hope to be a Jupiter Capito- 
linus; but he may be the household god of some quiet hearth— 
and receive there his modest oblation and his pinch of daily 
luocnse. 

A still further consolation remains for even those who darj? not 
hope for so much as tliis species of obscure fame. If not preserved 
entire, they will yet he rememhered by fragments; in volumes 
of 8i)ccimcufl and extracts, or happier still! embalmed in those 


* ‘Nullum esse librum tarn nudum nt non ex aliquu parte pro- 
desset.’ 
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vast works which will consign to posterity the history of 
great nations; with the whole story of iheir political, social, 
and intellectual dcvclo})mcnt. How luimy authors, else utterly 
forgotten, will leave ininute relies of themselves in the notes 
and citations of such works as those of Gibbon and Macaulay. 
It is but a plank from the wreck, to be sure; but it is something. 

Nor do the fond author's hopes end here. We have com¬ 
pared the vast relics of decayed and mouldering literature to 
the animal and vegetable remains on which our living world 
flourishes; in which it flistcns its roots, and over which it Avaves 
its luxuriance. A lauciful mind might pursue the analogy a 
little further, and dlscoi'n some resemblance between the muta¬ 


tions and revolutions of literature and bi>oks, and those in¬ 
comparably grctitcr, and yet, to us, scaircely more interesting 
changes which have swept over the surface of tlic material 
world. Geologists tell us of the successive submersion and ele¬ 
vation of vast tracts of earth, — now rich in animal and vege¬ 
table life, — then buried for unnumbered ages in oblivion,— 
then again reappearing to the light of day, and bearing, dank 
and dripping from the ocean bed, the meuioriuls of their 
past glories. It is much the same with the treasures of buried 
literature. Long whelmed beneath the inundations of bar¬ 
barism, or buried in the volcanic crupti(ms of war and conquest, 
we see them, after centuries of ‘ cold obstruction,’ once more 


coniiniT to Hirht; — tbc fossil remains of ancient life; — forms 
of power, of beauty, or dcforniily ; — eharacterised indeed by 
many analogies to the present species of organised life, but also 
by many differences. 

The j'evlval of classical literature, after the dark ages, w'as tlu; 


greatest and most splendid of those recoveries of the past; and 
.must have awakened In the minds of the generation whhdi 


witnessed it, emotions A'cry similar to those with w'hich men 
gazed on the treasures of llcrciduncum and Pompeii, when those 
ancient cities w'ere first opened to the day. 

Though this is the grandest of all such restorations, let 
the author remember for Ins comfort, (if not too bashful,) that a 
similar process is perpetually going on, though on a smaller 
scale. Discussions and controversies, Avhich had been hushed 


for ages, break out again, like long silent volcanoes; men turn 
with renewed eagerness to the opinions of persons who had been 
forgotten apparently for ever; and names wliich had not been 
heard for centuries, once more fill men’s mouths aud arc trum¬ 


peted to the four winds. A pleasantly oracular saying, or si 
half-anticipation o^* some newly discovered truth, is found in the 
voluminous writings of an ancient author—and excites a passing 
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glow of veneration to Ills name and works. In tlic indefatigable 
gnibblngs and grojnngs of the literary antiquary again, scarcely 
any authors need despair of an occasional remembrance; of pro¬ 
ducing some curiosities for those cabinets where the most 
precious and the most worthless of relics arc preserved with 
impartial veneration. It is hard to say what his spade and mat¬ 
tock may not bring up. What lionuur to f urnish to the Cuviers 
of critical science, though but in a fossil bone or shell, a theme 
for tlieir conjectures and learned dissertations; ami perhaps be 
even constructed into a more magnlHcent creature than nature 
ever made the original! Wlio could have hoped, a few years 
bade, to sec the re-appearance of so much of our early literature 
as we have recently witnessed? And who could have aniicipated 
how wide a range the transient, but Avhile they last, most active 
fashions of literary research would take? Now it is Saxon, 
Danish, Xorniaa nntiquilies;—now local traditions, and old 
simgs and liallads; ^—-now the old dramatists have their turn, 
ami now tlic old divines. Who could have expected to see the 
ve nerable Bede’s ‘ojicra omnia’ in English as well as Jjatin, 
published in all the ghu'ics of nioderu tyj>ogra})hy? ‘It is 
‘ hard to say,’ says Sir Thomas Browne, speaking of our bodies, 
‘how often avc are to be buried;’ the same may be said of 
nr.r minds; and though this successive ivsurroction and cu- 
tombmciit is not immortality, it bears a close resemblance to 
Iraiismicrration. It is true that a malicious wit might liint 
that nut a little of this exhumed literature is immediately re- 
(a)mmittcd to the dust, and that its resurrection is hut for a 
set'inul ec^lebration of Its ohsccpiles- They will be inclined to 
sav what Horace Walpole says of some other anti(|uarian reco¬ 
veries,— ‘What signllies raising tlic dead so often, when they 
‘ die the next iniinitc?’ 

How singular lias been the destiny of Aristotle! After 
having been lost to the world for ages, we see liim making a 
second and wi<ler comjuest, and founding the most durable and 
abM>Iii(e desp(»tism of mind tlio world has ever seen! After a 
s<’eoiid dethronement, he Is now lighting his way back to no mean 
empire, — an empire promising tube all the more permanent, 
that it is founded in a juster estimate of his real claims on the 
i>'ratitu(lc and reverence of mankind, and that he is invited to 
wield the sceptre, not of a dcsjiot, but of a constitutional 
monarch. 

J>ut our author sighs, and says with truth and naivete, 
‘ there are so few Aristotlcs!’ We rejdy, with a perseverance in 
sii^iigesting consolation worthy of Boethius or INIr. Shandy, that, 
siqipor-ing none of these sedatives sufHcIent to soothe wounded 
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vanity, there ai*e still others. And among tlicin, assuredly not 
the least, are those least thought of; we mean, the jileasuro of 
composition itself; perhaps, after all, the greatest of an authorV 
I'cwartls: just as in so many other cases, happiness is found, not 
in the object we professedly sock, but in tlio efforts to obtain It, 
and in the energetic employment of our faculties. If, indeed, 
the experience of Buffon were that of authors in general, none 
would deny this, and the passion for writing would become a 
universal madness. Speaking of tlic hours of composition, h(‘ 
says, * These arc the most liLvurions and dclkfhiful moments of' 
‘ life; which have often enticed me to pass fourteen hours a day 


‘ at iny desk, In a state of transport; this gratificatiou, move 
^ than glory, is my reward.*^' But wc fear that there ai'O not a 
few writers, and of no mean fame, wlio, while coneeding that 
when their minds wrought freely jxud their faculties lay in suu- 
ehiue, tlie moments of composition wore among tlie laippicst of 
their life, would also affirm that those in wliic^li tlicv have had to 
struggle against the eh v/liich ])re^ cntod tlicm from com- 

mcncing their task, or had to conteml with half-formed coneej)- 
tions and intractable expressions, till llic snu broke tlivoiigli the 
mist, and thought became clear and words obedient, were among 
the most painful. 'Well spoke one wlio lias, wc apprehend, 
experienced all the raptures and all the agonies of comj)Osi- 
tioii: — 


‘ When Iiap])Iest Faiicv lias iiispii'M the slraiiis. 
How oft the malice of om* luckless wonl 
Pursues the enthusiast to llie social hoard, 
TIaunts liiin, belated, on the silent plains. 

Yet he repines not, if iris thought stand clear 
At last, of hinderance and ohscurity. 

Fresh as tlic star that crowns the brow of morn.’ 


Wc are inclined to place the ]»loasurc of writing itself, 
among the chief Incentives of autliorsliip; and the proof is 
found in this, that so few ever stoj) when they liave once Imgun, 
— not even for neglect or poverty. ‘There arc inllHuns of 
‘ men,’ says Byron, ‘ who have never wriltcn a liook, hut few who 
‘ have written only one,^ And Walter Scott’s testimony to the 
iiivcteraey of the cacoHhes Herihendi is equally strong. Jsot even 
the ointment of sarcasm and satire can cure it. 

Perhaps even this will not he taken as sufficient compensation: 
why tlicn let the author remember that in the only intelligible 
sense, he enjoys almost as extensive a fame as his betters. There 


• Cited in ‘Curiosities of Literature.’ See the wlioh; of tlir 
amusing anecdotes on Literary Composition. 
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is a little circle of wliich each man Is the centre; and this narrow 
theatre is generally enough for the accommodating vanity of the 
human heart. Indeed, it is of that microcosm in which each man 
dwells, thsi even the loftiest ambition is really thinking, when it 
Avhlspers to Itself some folly about distant regions and remote 
ages, whose unheard plaudits will never greet his car, and which 
he utterly fails to realise. It is, after all, the applause of the 
familiar friends, among whom he daily lives, that he craves and 
loves. It may be doubted whether Musacus Avas cA^cr so delighted 
Avith the thought of posthumous renown, as he AvaS Avhen his 
little boy, discovering from an upstairs Avindow a fresh troop of 
visitors coining, as the child supposed, Avith the usual offering of 
congratulations on his father’s sudden success, cried out, ‘ Here 
^ are more people coming to praise papa!’ 

Should our friends and family form too small a sphere for 
the vaulting ambition of self-love, avc must needs content our- 
solves Avith the questionable comfort suggested in the case of 
our literal death, not only by Cicero and Ins imitator ]\Ir. 
Shandy, but by all other consolers, from the time of Job’s com- 
fovt(u\s downwards; — that it is the * common lot,’ and that 
‘ Avlmt is the doom of our betters is good enough for us.’ Kor 
Avill vanity fail to Avhisper, ‘Not the Avorthlcss alone arc for- 
‘ gotten,—gold, sih'cr, pearls, and jcAVcls strew the bottom of 
‘ the ocean. It is not ilie will of man, but the law of nature, 
‘ that I shoidd die.’ 

In triEth, for an lioncst man, the single sentence already 
quoted from Pliny will be consolation enough. Like every 
other honest man Avho docs his duty to the present liour, 
and Avlio dreams not of asking immortality for his merits, it will 
be sufficient to tlic Avritcr, to iiavc ‘served liis generation.’ Nor 
need we say, in how important a degree each individual has done 
this! It is a to]>ic easily improA^cd iq)Oii, by the happy facility of 
human vanity; for all arc ready enough to believe — and certainly 
authors as inucli as any — that they have not trifled life away; 
and to think of their doings mucli as Uncle Toby did of bis 
mimic fortifications: ‘Heaven is my Avitness, brother Shandy, 
‘ tliat the pleasure I have taken in tlicso things, and that infinite 
? delight ill particular, Avbich has attended my sieges in my 
^ boAvling-green, has arose Avlthiii me, and I hope in thc*Cor- 
' poral too, from the consciousness avc both liad, that in candying 
‘ them on wc Avcrc answering the great ends of our creation.’ 

Put, Avithout a gibe, the destiny of the honest Avritcr, even 
though but moderately successful, and much more if long and 
Avidcly popular, is surely glorious and enviable. It may be 
true that he is to die,—for avc do not count the record of a 
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name when the works are no longer read as any thing better 
than an c]>itaph, and even that may vanish; yet, to come 
into contact with other minds, even thougli for limited periods, 

— to move them by a silent influence—to co-operate in the 
construction of character — to mould their habits of thought 

— to promote the dominion of truth and virtue—to exercise a 
spell over those we have never seen and never can see, — in other 
climes, — at the extremity of the globe,—and when the hand that 
wrote is still forever,—is surely a most wonderful and even 
awful prerogative. It comes nearer to the idea of the immediate 
influence of spirit on spirit than any thing else with which this 
world presents us. It is of a purely inoi-al iial nre; it is also 
silent ns the dew — invisible as the wind! Wc can adequately con¬ 
ceive of such an influence only by imagining ourselves, under the 
j)riviloge of the I'ing of Gyg(;s, to gaze, invisible, on the solitary 
reader as he pores over a favourite author, and watch in his 
countenance, as in a mirror, the reflection of the page which 
liolds him captive; now knitting his bi'ow over a difficult argu¬ 
ment, and deriving at once discipline and knowledge by 
the effort—now relaxing into smiles at wit and humour — 
now dwelling with a glistening eye on tenderness and pathos 
—and in cither case, the subject of emotions which not only 
constitute the mood of the moiiient, but In their measure co- 
o]>crate to the formation of those hahifs which issue in cliuracler 
and conduct; now ylchling up some fond illusion to the force of 
truth, and anon betrayed into another by the force of sojihistry; 
noAv rebuked for some vice or folly, and binding himself with re¬ 
newed vows to the service of virtue ; and now synqiatliising wltii 
the too faithful delineation of vicious passions and dejn'avcd phsa- 
siircs, and strengthening by one more rivet the dominion of evil 
over the soul! Surely, to be able to wield such a power as this 
implies, in any degree and for limited periods, is a stupendous 
altributc; one wlncli, if more decjdy pondered, would frequently 
c:iuse a writer to pause and tremble, ns though his pen had been 
the rod of an enchanter. 

Happy those who have wielded it well, and who 
^ Dying leave no line they wish to blot/ 

Happier, far hapjilcr such, in the prospect of speedy extinc¬ 
tion, than those whose loftier genius promises immortality of 
fame, and whose abuse of it renders that Immortality a curse. 
?»lclancholy indeed is the lot of all, whoso high endowments 
liavc been worse’than wasted; Avho have left to that world whicli 
they were born to bless, only a legacy of shame and sorrow; 
whose vices and follies, unlike those of other men, arc not per- 
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mlttcd to die with thorn, but continue active for evil after the 
men fheinselvcs arc dust. 

It becomes every one who aspires to be a writer to remember 
this. The ill which other men do, for the most ])art dies witli 
them. Not indeed that this is literally true, even of the ob¬ 
scurest of the species. AYc arc all but links in a vast chain which 
stretches from the dawn of time to the consummation of all 
things, and unconsciously receive and transmit a subtle influence. 
As we arc, in great measure, what our forefathers made us, so 
our posterity will be what wc make tlicm; and it is a thought 
whi(;h may \vcll make us both jiroud and afraid of our destiny. 

Jkit such truths, though universally applicable, are more 
worthy of being pondered by great authors than by any other 
class of men. These outlive their age; and their thoughts con¬ 
tinue to operate immediately on the spirit of their race. Plow 
sad, to one who feels that he lias abused Ids higJi trust, to know 
that he la to perpetuate his vices; that he has spoken a spell 
for evil, and cainmt unsay it; tliat the poisoned shaft has left 
the how and cannot be recalled. If we miglit be permitted to 
imagiiie for a moment tliat it is a part of the reward or punish- 
inciit of departed spirits, to revisit this lower world and to trace 
the good or evil consequences of their actions, what more de¬ 
plorable condition can be conceived than that of a great but mis¬ 
guided genius, lauglit, bclbre he departed, tlie folly of his course, 
and coutlcmned to witness itscflccts without the power of arrest¬ 
ing them? How would he sigh for that day which shall 
cover his fame with a welcome cloud, and bury him in the once 
dreaded oblivion I Ilow would he covet as llie highest boon 
the loss of that immovtulitv for which he tolled so much and 
so long ! With what feelings would he sec the productions of 
his wit and fancy, jiroscrihed and loathed by every man whose 
love and veneration arc worth possessing. Witli what anguish 
Avould he sec the subtle poison he had distilled take hold of 
Innocence; watch the first lilushes of still ingenuous shame, see 
them fade away from the clii'ck :is evil became familiar, trace 
in his influence the initi:il movements In that long career of 
agony and remorse and shame which awaits his victims; and 
shudder to think that those whose faith he has destroyed, or 
whose morals ho lias corrupted, may find him out in the Vorld 
of spirits, to tax him as their seducer to infuiny and crime I * 


* To sec this matter in its true light must, we four, be left to the 
more unclouded vision of another world. J-iteniry vanity is almost 
the last foible that is surrendered in this. Tlna*c is iiiiieh knowledge 
of human nature, as well as keen satire, in the talc which Addison 
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Even such authors, however, will I’cach the oblivion they 
have desired at last; for this must be the ultimate doom 
(whatever might otherwise have been the ease) of all who 
have set at defiance the maxims of decency, morality, and reli¬ 
gion,— however bright their genius, and however vast their 
powers. As the world grows older, and, we trust, better — as 
it approximates to that state of religious and moral elevation 
which Christianity warrants us to anticipate, many a produc¬ 
tion which a licentious age has pardoned for its genius, will be 
thrown aside in spite of it. In that day, if genius rebclliously 
refuses^ as it assuredly will not—for the highest genius has not 
even hitherto refused — to consecrate itself to goodness, the 
world will rather turn to the humblest productions which are 
instinct with virtue, than to the fairest works of genius when 
polluted by vice. In a word, the long idolatry of intellect which 
has enslaved the world will be broken; and that world will per¬ 
ceive that, bright as genius may be, virtue is brighter still. 

Happy the writers who, if destined to live so long, have, 
with souls prophetic of the great change, and true to the dictates 
of morality and religion, never written a line but what aftex*-ages 
may gratefully turn to for solid instruction or innocent delight; 
and happy also all who, though not destined to see those dis¬ 
tant times, have in any measure contributed to form and hasten 
them! 

Plato, in a well-known passage of his Phaedrus, describes 
Socrates as contending for the superiority of oral instruction, 
by representing books as siUnL The inferiority of the writteji 
word to the living voice is in many respects undeniable; but 
surely it is more than compensated by the advantage of its dif¬ 
fusive and permanent character. Great as has been the inlluencc 
of Socrates, he owes it almost entirely to the books he refused to 
write! and it might have bteen greater still, had he condescended 
to write some of his own. 

But the chief glory of all human literature — taking it col¬ 
lectively—is, that it is our pledge and security against the retro- 

tells.of life atheist, wlio, bewailing on his death-bed the mischief his 
works would do after he was gone, quickly repented of his repentanet;, 
when*iiis spiritual adviser unhappily sought to alleviate his grief by 
assuring him that his arguments were so weak, and his writings so 
little known, that he need not be under any apprehensions. ‘ 'Phe 
‘ dying man had still so much of*^tlie frailty of an author in hini, as 
‘•to be cut to the heart with these consolations; and, withoiit answer- 
‘ ing the good maft, asked his friends where they had jiicked up such 
‘ a'blockhead? and whether they thought him a proper person to 
‘ attend one in his condition ?' 
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gradation of humanity; tlie cfFcctiial brealtwater against bar¬ 
barism; the ratchet in the great wheel of the world, which, even 
if it staiids still, prevents it from slipping back. Ephemeral as 
man’s books arc, they are at least not so ephemeral as himself; 
and consign without difficulty to posterity what would other¬ 
wise never reach them. A good book is the Methuselah of 
these latter ages. 

We must conclude, however, lest wc should have reason to 
apply to ourselves the words of old Fuller: ‘13utwhatdo 1, 
‘ speaking against multiplicity of books in this age, who trespass 
‘ in this nature myself? What was a learned man’s compliment, 
‘ may serve for my confession and conclusion. Multi mci similes 
‘ hoc morho labor ant—nt cum scrihere nescianU tarnen a scribendo 
^ temperare non possint^ — Even as it is, we fear that some of 
our readers will be disposed to say that avg have illustrated the 
^ vanity’ without proving the ‘glory’ of literature. 


Anx, II. — 1. The Physical Atlas; a Series of Maps and 
Notes illustrative of the (leographical Distribution of Natural 
Pheuomcna. By Alex. Keith Johnston, F.K. G. S., 
F.G. S. Imperial Folio, oO Maps and 94 pp. Letter-press. 
London and Edinburgh, 1848. 

2. The Physical Atlas of NatiQ'al Phenmnena, Quarto edition. 
Fart I. Roiluced from the edition in Imperial Folio, for tlie 
use of Colleges, Academics, and Families, London and 
Edinburgh, 1849. 

'^riE periodical literature of a people embodies very intelligibly 
^ the kind and extent of social and intellectual progress they 
have attained at the moment of its appearance. What the 
many rctid must accord in the main with the taste and opinions 
of the many for tlie time: And as soon as tastes and opinions 
change, the hue and tone of periodical literature will change 
also. But it is only the lighter and more popular tastes of a 
nation which Its periodical literature cjin be expected ;to reflect: 
Ave must look elsewhere for evidence of their solid acquirements, 
and of the nature, indeed, of their more jAermanent and esta¬ 
blished taste. 

It is Avhen a large and expensive work, like that now before 
us, issues from the press, that we can reasonably infer that the 
subject of Avhicli it treats has already taken hold of the public 
mind; and 1ms obtained a place among the intellectual Avaiits 
of the country in which it appears. And the inference Avill be 
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strengthonccl wherCj as in the present instance, the larger work 
is attended by a lumiblcr eoinpanion, fitted for the school anti 
the schoolmaster. Such publications assume that the old and 
the young, the rich and the poor, are joining in the demand. 

In this point of view, British science has reason to congratu¬ 
late herself on the appcai‘ance of these Physical Atlasses, and 
may point to them with some degree of pride; for even abstruse 
departments of natural knowledge must have been ])opulansed 
among us, before publishers could be cncouriigcd to make the 
necessary efforts for rendering their beaiUiful results accessible to 
all. Indeed, though 0-\ford and Cambridge liave liitlierto done 
but little for the advancement of this kind of knowledge, we 
are satisfied, from our own experience of other countries, that in 
no part of Kuropc are the sciences of observation so generally 
ajipreciated, and so widely diffused among the mass of ordinarily- 
educated people, as in our own. 

The I^liysical Atlas of iNlr, Keith Joliiiston comprises four 
series of maps : — a geological scries of ten maps ; a meteorolo¬ 
gical series of five maps; a hydrographical series of six maps; 
and a phytological and zoological series of nine maps. 

The first series contains four maj»s of the mountain systems 
and chains of Europe, Asia, and America; one of the glacier 
regions of the Alps; two of the most rcmarkahle volcanic phe¬ 
nomena; one double map, rej)rosonting the general geological 
structure of the globe; and two single maps, the special slruo 
turc of the British Isles. 

The second scries consists of ])hysical charts of the Atlantic, 
Indian, and Pacific; Oceans; n.ia[)s of the river systems of Europe, 
Asia, and America; and a tidal chart of the Jh-itlsli Seas. 

The third series represents the isothermal lines and lines of 
equal barometric pressure, in one inaji; the gcogra})lncal distri¬ 
bution of hurricanes, typhoons, and otlier aerial disturbances, in 
a second; the polarising structure of the atmospliere in a third ; 
and, in two hyctograi>liic maps, the general distribution of rain 
over the whole world, and its more special distribution over the 
surface of Europe. 

The fourth series cxliibits the geographical distrllmtion of 
jjlants in general in one map, and that of the jdaiits which serve 
as food for man in another; that of the maimiiifcrous, the carni¬ 
vorous, and the ruminant animals respectively, in three maps; 
that of birds and reptiles. In two maps; and, in two more, the 
ethnography of Europe and that of the British Islands. 

For the idea of these Interesting maps we arc Indebted to the 
illustrious Plumboldt; for the first execution of them to Profes¬ 
sor Berghaus, of Berlin; and for tiie present improved, enlarged. 
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and beautifully-executed Atlas to the hands and head of Mr. 
Keith Johnston, of Kdinhurfjh.* 

h roiii a work so rich in information, and so varied in its ma¬ 
terials, it is almost impossildc to select and compress into a 
moderate compass any thing which will give the general reader 
a satisfactory idea of its char.ictcr and contents. It is a merit 
M'hich may justly be conceded to these thirty maps, that almost 
every one of them embodies the materials of many volumes — 
the results of long years of research — and exhibits the most 
valuable thoughts of the most distinguished men of the airc- 
pictured visibly to the eye. 


* Other works of this kind, more conipreliensivc in some senses, 
but of a mure special kind, Imve been projected in other countries, 
but are almost all as yet unexecuted. Of tliesc, the linear and 
shaded maps of criminal statistics by M. Giierry are an admirable 
example, and are noAV ready for the press. The one which embraces 
the widest range of subjects is the ‘ Administrative and Statistical 
‘ Atlas of lielgiumit is projected by the well-known geograjjher of 
Brussels, ]M. Van de.rlMaelen, in co-op(*ralion with tlic eminent statist 
1^1. Ilcuschling, to whom Belgian statistics are under so many obliga¬ 
tions. Its title and proposed contents are as follow ; — 

" “ Atlas Administratif et Statistique du Uoyauine de BcHgique," 
dresse et public eii collaboration avee M. Xavier lleuschliiig, par 
Philippe Van der Maclen. 

‘ Cet atlas se coniposcra d’une serie de cartes eonstruitos a IVchellc 
de 1 a 400,000 sur une fcuille grand colombier. Chaque carte, com- 
prenant toules Ics coiaiiuincs du Koyanme avee lour circonscription 
tcrritorialc, sei'a consacrce a uno brnncho speciale dc radministrutiou 
ou a uno jjartic de l.a statistifiiic, d’apres un systeme arrote ii Tavance. 
Aiiisi il y aura unt; curb; j>our chacune des divisions comiminalc et 
provincialc, judiciairc, ceclesiasticpie, militaire, etc.; dcs cartes liis- 
toriquo et arclu'ologiciue, hydrographique et orographique, meteo- 
rologiqiic et medicnle, gcologitiue, botauique, zoologiquc,* agricole, 
Unestiere ct luinerale, iiulustrielle et coinmerciale, linancicre, dou- 
aniere, domaniale, electorale ; dcs cartes pour les voics de connnuni- 
<‘a0on, les postes et incssagerics, pour la population absolue ct relative, 
par langues ct dialoetcs, par cultcs, pur professions ot conditions 
sociales, nour la mortalite ot la reproduction, pour la bienfaisance, le 
])aupci‘ismo, la criininalito et les prisons, pour rinstriiction publique, 
les sciences, les lettrcs et les arts. Un texte explicatif et deseriptif, 
(lonne en marge, conipletcrii les details de chaque carte; lea ren- 
f'cignements aeront pulses aux meilleures sources ct dans les docu- 
nu'nts les plus re'ceiits. En un mot, les auteurs se proposent d’appliquer 
a radininistration ct it la statistique generalc du pays, la pcn.^cc de 
Cotulorcet lorsqu’il pr^dit lepoquo ou Totat de nos connai^rianccs ne 
pourra plus etre expose que dans des tableaux synoptiques.' 

What a mass of interesting information sucli a book would contain! 
but what dozen men are equal to the conipiliUion of it ? 
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It might appear at first sight, and especially to the unlearned 
into whose hands the Atlas should come, as if the subjects illus¬ 
trated in these maps had been taken at random out of the vast 
domain of natural knowdedge, in order to form the book; as if 
the I’aces of nicn and the distribution of birds and reptiles had 
no connexion whatever with geological sli'ata and fossils, or 
with Alpine glaciers ; as if the geographical distribution of 
plants, the polarisation of the atmosphere, and the tides, 
ratures, storms, soundings, and currents of our seas and great 
oceans, were subjects Avide apart from cacli other; as if the posi¬ 
tion and parallelism of mountain chains, or of active and extinct 
volcanoes, the distribution of typhoons, the course and limits 
of Indian hurricanes, the sources and directions of rivers, the 
regions which nourish the various plants on Avhich Ave live, and 
the study of the races of men Avho, from time to time, have con¬ 
quered and peopled the different parts of our oavu islands, avci*c 
fields of research so discontiguous and remote, that even philoso¬ 
phers might long traverse them all Avithout once meeting on 
any common ground. 

But far different is the expectation of the eager scholar, Avho 
has once looked OA^er Humboldt’s ^ Kosuios,’ or Mrs. Sotn- 
mervillft’s * Connection of the Sciences.’ lie enters on the 
examination of the A^arious branches of natural knoAvledgc in tlic 
Avell-grounded confidence that they Avill be found to constitute 
a harmonious aviiole, closely cemented in all its parts. And 
though any Avork on the phenomena of nature which slioultl 
embody even all avc at pi’{3scnt know Avould still exhibit many 
large gaps, yet the instructed eye Avill perceive a common unity 
pervading all, and points of connexion among the most distant 
and apparently discordant topics of Avhich it treats. So a 
uniting thread may be traced through the varied subjects de¬ 
lineated in the maps of this Physical Atlas, and discussed in its 
letter-press;—a thread AvhIch untAvists, as you follow it, into 
many strands, representing different trains of thought—any one 
of Avhicli Avill lead us from map to map in search of reasons fin- 
the new facts that successively strike us, and will bring us at 
last to the ethnographic series — to Man himself, and his va¬ 
rieties, — as palpably and intimately concerned Avith the first of 
the topics, Avhatcvcr that may be, with which Ave had set out- 
Wc shall better succeed, avc believe, in imparting to our 
readers some conception of the multifarious and yet singularly 
Avell digested information comprised in the present Avork, by 
asking them to accompany us in tracing a few of the connecting 
links which the series of maps thus presents to an intelligent 
student, than by any catalogue or specimens of their contents. 
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We pro])osc, tliereforc, to select a leading train of thought sug¬ 
gested by one of the earliest maps, and shall see how far, in fol¬ 
lowing it out, the succeeding maps will furnisli us with the 
materials necessary for our progress. 

Turn, for example, to the first or geological series, and, among 
these, to that wliich represents the geology or palasontology of the 
British Isles, coloured under the direction of Professor Edward 
Eorbes. Ilow rich in obvious instruction, — how suggestive 
of interesting thought and inquiry, is this map! The various 
colours represent, not only tlie various rocky formations, but 
diversified mineral productions also, and dificrent agricultural 
capabilities and tendencies. They indicate where great cities 
establish themselves, and why; what brings masses of people 
together in pai'ticular localities, of what special class this popula¬ 
tion is composed, and what are likely to be its moral and social 
dispositions; why one manufacture takes root on this spot, and 
another on that; why here corn waves, or cattle fiittcn, or sheep 
crop the springing herbage; Avhy here the rich proprietor and the 
wealthy farmer live together in comfort, and encourage each 
other in progressive improvement — why there husbandry is 
backward, the proprietor in difficulties, and the cultivator 
wasting life and means in a heartless struggle. 

It must be well known to most of our readers that the black 
spots of varied extent and form, which here and there stand out 
like blots on the surface of a geological map of Great Britain, 
indicate the districts in which mineral fuel is found and is more 
or less extensively dug up. Upon such black spots, therefore, 
on whatever map they arc seen, it is almost certain that a large 
population either already exists, or will sj)ring up at some future 
period; that the employment of this population will be in 
mining for coal—in digging or smelting the ores of iron or cop¬ 
per or lead—in moulding and baking pottery—in fabricating 
machinery and other works iu metal—in manufacturing glass, or 
alkali, or alum—in converting the raw cotton and wool and flax 
into woven and printed cloths of various texture—or in some of 
those many other arts which busy themselves with crude mate¬ 
rials on a large scale, and which require much mechanical 
j)ower at a cheap rate, to admit of their being economically car¬ 
ried on. 

The natural reason for the growth of large towns and 
crowded poj)uIatioiis, for a principal class at least, such as Swan¬ 
sea, Bristol, Merthyr-Tydvil, Nottingham, Wolverhampton, Bir¬ 
mingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, and Glasgow, — (since 
other considerations give importance to London, Liverpool, Dub¬ 
lin, Cork, Belfast, &c.)—is to be found in the geological struc- 
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tnre of tlic rocks on which tlie people live. And as long as 
crowded haunts are permitted to breed pestilence and imrnO' 
raiitVs ini inspection of the map will enable us to pronounce also 
on the social and moral condition, actual or future, of the in- 
liabitants—and to tell both in what way and to what extent 
they contribute to the general wealth and power of the state, 
and what care and provision of moral and intellectual superin¬ 
tendence ought to be assured to them in return. 

Again, at the southern extremity of Lanarkshire, where it 
touches Dumfries, and is bordered by the still infant streams of 
the Nitli and the Clj’de, our map indicates a region of lead 
mines, the dwelling-place of athougljtful, intelligent, book-loving, 
faithful, and steadfast people. Upon the Allan, and the Wcui*, 
and the Tees, in A'orthund)erland and Durham, and among the 
higher Yoi'kshirc dales, there arc similar mines, and a similar 
j)eoplc: and so where Derby boasts its Peak and the country round 
Matlock likened to the Vale of l^ernpc, and in Flint and Devon, 
and in ancient mining Ccuaiwall, where tin and copper liavc 
heen followed deeper into the bowels of the earth than in any 
other part of the world. These scats of buried riches arc at 
once visible upon tlic inaj); while to the instructed eye it 
also points out in them the home of a peculiar race of people — 
higher altogether in mental habits, in morals, and in enterprise, 
than what other and perha])s neighbouring spots arc noui'ishing. 
And when on the geological maps of other countries similar 
colours present themselves, they tell of similar mineral accumu¬ 
lations, and of the probable existence, actual or future, of an 
equally ingenious, hardy, and.p(,*rscveriiig jieople. 

Without dwelling fiirtlier on the fund of tliought, hidden, so 
to speak, bcncatli the varied colours of a geological map, we 
may at once assume, that the mineral riches Avhich these colours 
intimate, prove likewise the existence of materials for exchange 
and exportation, cither native and raw, or jnanufactnrcd into 
various products of skilled labour. Such juatcrlals necessarily 
give rise to commercial intercourse with other countries, and to 
XI demand for that varied knowledge of the resources of those 
countries, and of their coasts and seaports and rivers which 
the foreign merchant must possess, and that familiarity with 
the physical history of the seas, wliich is indispensable to a 
navigator, and which the book before us embodies. Led by 
such reflections we might proceed to the other charts and 
maps of the Physical Atlas, and show how one train of thought 
connects each of them in succession with the geological map 
of the British Islands, from which we started; — how the meteor¬ 
ological and hydrographical series arc rich in the kind of inform- 
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ation wliJcli an educated seaman must dcligJit to have before 
him, and how the entire phytological scries foi’ms a species of 
vade-mecum for the enlightened British merchant. 

But we prefer to follow another train of thought, suggested 
by the paheontological map, wliich to our minds is more striking, 
and will, we think, prove both more interesting and more In¬ 
structive to the reader. To the student of Agriculture in its 
largest sense, the colours of a geological map are especially in¬ 
structive. They tell him the Avliere and tlie whci'cfore, in refer¬ 
ence to many of the most interesting questions wliich bear on 
rural progress and agricultural history. 

In every country of Europe there arc tracts of land which 
from tlic most remote antiquity have been more densely peopled 
tiian tlie surrounding regions. These arc tlic districts which, on 
the arrival of the earliest settlers, were found in tlielr natural 
state to be susceptible of easy and |»rofitahlc arable culture. 
Soils easily labcaircd and moderately pervious to water invited 
tlie earliest husbandmen, and with least toil yielded the heaviest 
crops of corn. Otlicr tracts, again, have grown during all 
liistoric time a perennial herbage,*, where cattle graze or sheep 
fatten, 'wliich tlie plongh has rarely violated, and seldom Avith a 
profit to tlic over-venturesome husbandman. On others, again, 
])overty pre,vails both in corn and cattle; with chilly fields or 
Avind-olicying sands and penurious homesteads; and broad bands 
arc seen to cross Avholc kingdoms—sometimes naturally to so- 
])aratc them — on which oven modern skill and entcrjirise have 
failed as vet to raise uj) vegetable luxuriance and rural plenty. 

A geological map rightly understood indicates of itself where 
these several agricultural diifcrcuccs naturally exist; for the soils 
partake of the general characters of the rocks by the crumbling 
<il' which they arc formed; and the colours of the map show 
the limits to which these several rocks extend. 

In Great Britain generally, the old and nCAV red sand-stones, 
and ill Scotland the trap rocks also, have formed and generally 
Mistaui soils of c;isy culture, which have been subject to the 
plough for the longest jicrlod, and on wliich the most ancient 
villages and church towns exist. The long undulating stripe of 
lias clay, which ivinds with varying breadth and outline from 
tlic mouth oi‘thc Tecs to Ijymc Begis, and the Oxford clay and 
that of the Weald, are covered by soils too stubborn in their 
native state to yield at the ]n'opcr seasons to the persuasions of 
the harrow and the })loughsharc; — and accordingly experience 
has tauglit the fanner to leave them in perpetual grass. And if 
the eye be turned to the northern side of the Scottish border, a 
tract of country of a greyish tint is seen to stretch from St. 
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Abb s Head on the cast, to the Mull of Galloway on the west, 
characterised by poor soils and humbler farmers,—over which 
cold inky lochs and wide heaths, at not unfrequent intervals, 
arrest the traveller on liis way. 

A geolofyical map, therefore, is an invaluable storehouse of 
agricultural information. The tints which variegate its sur¬ 
face express diversities of soil, inheriting different agricultural 
qualities; and these qualities determine the nature of the crops 
which can be most profitably grown, the kind of improvement 
which is required, and the pecuniary outlay which is most 
likely to be repaid. And what makes this knowledge the 
more impoi'tant, is the interesting fact, to which wc have 
alluded,—that what is true of soils represented by a given 
colour in one country is genex*ally true of those represented by 
the same colour in another. Thus the agricultural experience 
of a particular region, instead of having a merely local value, as 
men used to think, becomes incorporated with the common ex¬ 
perience and knowledge of mankind. Other things being equal, 
the same colours indicate soils gcnorically the same; the cul¬ 
ture, Avhich succce^ls on them in one part of the Avorld, ought 
to succeed in others; the stmie implements shoidd be required, 
tha same gi'ains and roots grown, the same stuck thrive, the 
same improvements be attempted; and, with equal skill and 
prudence, equal profits might be expected. 

IIow simple and yet bow large the views winch tlie statesman 
may derive from the study of this branch of science! The 
agricultural i-esources and capabilities of the various countries 
of the globe arc uncovered, as it were, to his eye; and with 
those, the springs of their past difficulties or greatness, their 
powers of actual resistance or endumnee, their prospects in 
future time, their A'ulue as conquests or colonies. 

* Of such views, the most extensive and most comprehensive 
are to be obtained from the second chart of this series — the 
chart Avhich exhibits the geological stnicturc of the entire globe, 
according to the resejirches of M. Ami IJonc. 

There are some among us avIio of late years have delighted 
in hrjlding up Russia and the United States, as objects of our 
political apprehension. When they learn to decipher the tints 
of the map of which we arc speaking, they will probably think 
them&clves entitled to draw from them still more alanning 
prognostications. fFudging from the wealth and power which 
her small patch of blue has given to lilngland, avc may augur 
a lofty after-history to the empire of the Autocrat, as well as 
to our relatives beyond the Atliintic. But this lofty future 
England hopes to see and share; she docs not fear it. Mental 
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and moral culture arc now inseparable, we think, from physical 
and material development; and we have the consolation of 
believing that the freaks of power in past ages will become 
nnj)ossiblc among our posterity. 

We have said that, other things being eqnal^ the colours of the 
j^eological map indicate certain almost universal agricultural 
truths. But many circumstances occur in nature to alter the 
conditions, and more or less ctfectually to modify the conclu¬ 
sions to which geological data alone would lead us. Among these, 
tlie most influential are the several elements which arc com¬ 
prehended under the general term of climate. We must turn our 
attention, therefore, to a few of tlicse; and see how far and in what 
parts of the earth they interfere with our wider deductions. 

Britisli crops during the past harvest suffered from unusual, 
unsoasonahlc, arul, in some places, overwhelming rains. The 
fall of rain, therefore, is to be taken into account as an element 
of climate, which will always be likely to affect onr reasonings 
on agi-icultural capabilities. Nothing is more certain than that 
ilur amount of rain and the scas{ms of its descent determine in a 
great degree the nature of the husbandry of every country. Of 
this the most comi)1ote and inslrncti\e illustrations are pre¬ 
sented by the two rain ma]>s which arc com])riscd in the metCor- 
oloLrical series of the Atlas. 

Tjike the shadows of clouds scattered over an April sky, dark 
spots rest on various parts of the rain map of tlic world. The 
Indian Islands, and China, and the shores of Hindostan, and 
the central scones of Africa and America, and our own Britain 
and Ireland, lie in tlu', blackest sliadc. They arc, in reality, 
tlio oftonost clouded over, and the most frequented by rain. 
The bright sunshine Avhlcli rests on Nortliern Afi*ica, and 
Central Asia, and on the shores of Alexico and Peru, tells of 
])orpc1ual drought, and l)aiTcnncss, and sand; while the dark 
riband which encircles the globe a few degrees north of the 
equator, is resonant with the fearful thunder of the tropical 
regi<ms, accompanied by deluges of rain which rarely cease. 

IJnt from the rain map of the wide world, we willingly turn 
to that of Europe—and resume our thread of agricultural ob¬ 
servation. On comparing the indications of productive capability 
which this map exhibits Avith those of the geological charts, Ave 
observe tliat in some places the two concur, Avhile in others 
they arc opj^osed. In some districts, Avhich by their geological 
structure are naturally arable, the quantity of rain, the months 
in which it comes doAvn, and the number of rainy days are all 
in faA''our of cereal culture; avIiiIc in others the quantity of 
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rain, or the season of its fall, is suclv as to condemn the country 
to jiasturc only, or to cover it with unjirofitable hogs. 

To those who interest themselves with the general advance 
of Eui'opcan agriculture the Hues and sliadings of this map have 
much meaning. We have said that, generally speaking, similar 
colours on the geological maps of two countries indicate not 
only similar soils, but similar inetliods of improviflg them. Now 
improvement by drainage is a method which, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, Is universally acknowledged to be of the first im¬ 
portance and of the most certain proftt. We sometimes express 
our wonder, therefore, that the other nations of Europe arc so 
slow in following our example. But the fall of rain, no less 
than the nature of the soil, is ati clenient in every question con¬ 
cerning the necessity or propriety of drainage. Now the former 
of these elements is supplied by the maj) before us for every 
j)art of Europe; and it is satisfactory to learn from it that the 
experience of the British isltinds, and especially of the best 
cultivated parts of Scotland, is directly applicable to large 
])ortlons of Europe, and sn])i)orts the gcmeral expediency of 
thorough drainage Avherever the nature of the soil Avoiild othcr- 
wise warrant au o))inioa in its favour. 

But the temperature of tlic air in any particular place has also 
an important bearing upon the actual productiveness of its soil, 
whatcA'cr maybe its mineral character, and lioAVCvor propitiously 
the rains may fall upon it. To study this point, avc niust turn 
to the lines of equal mean temperature, the isothermal lines of 
Humboldt, which are delineated on the first map of the me- 
tc'orologieal series. To the numerous questions — historical, 
social, and sanatorv — which the study of these lines and of the 
letter-press whieli accompanies them is fitted to suggest or 
answer, it would lead us from our immediate subject even to ad¬ 
vert. That the land is permanently frozen in Labrador and Kam- 
seliatka, in a latitude as southerly as Dublin, wliilc it annually 
thaws in Lajdand, and suflers itself to be tilled and cropped 
almost to tlie North Cape, in the liigh latitude of seventy 
degrees; that in North-western America, in like manner, far 
Aviiliin the llussian limits, the line of permanent ground frost 
bends northwards to the fifty-sixth, and in North-western Europe 
to the seventieth degree, while towards the South Pole it binds 
ii[) every known spot of land south of sixty degrees: — these facts, 
besidea their interest in other points of view, especially illus¬ 
trate the value and necessity of a chart of isothermal lines to a 
clear understanding not only of the agricultural capabilities of a 
country, but also of the extent to which we ought to confide 
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in the partial generalisations on the subject, to which other con¬ 
siderations may have predisposed us. 

But another question, hero presents itself, which leading 
U3 away for awhile, will bring us back again by and by to lines 
of equal temperature. If soil, and rain, and duly-tempered 
waniitli favour us, can we grow any crop we like in every 
locality ? — does it rest with ourselves only which plant to 
choose ? —what we shall sow and wliat reap ? To this inquiry 
our Atlas answers distinctly — No. Two maps on the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of plants, which yield to none of the others 
in the quantity, variety, and importance of the facts they 
embody, present us with the reasons for this reply. 

Look at those lofty peaks of the Himalaya, the Andes, and 
the Alps, which lift their hoary heads far up into the thin air. 
How the various coloured rings succeed each other, and girdle 
the mountain sides with varying vegetation ! On the Him¬ 
alaya, as we mount above the plains, the pinus longifolia, neoza, 
and doodara successively disappear;—followed first by the oak, 
then by the birch, by the juniper, or rhododendron, and, finally, 
by the alpine plants and the lichens, which give place, in 
their turn, to ])erpctiial snow. Among the Andes, Ave ascend 
first through the regions of palms, of tree ferns, and of the 
vine ; then, leaving behind ns all great trees, we pass the zone 
of the cinchome, the successive regions of maize and of barley, 
and, through dwarf and obscure plants, again escape into 
unsullied snow. In the Alps and Pyrenees, the walnut and 
the chesnut arc followed by the oak, the beech, and the birch; 
and, after them, the pine trees occupy the limit of larger vege¬ 
tation. 

Tliese mountains present miniature pictures of the vegetation 
of tlic gloljc. If for the successive belts of the mountain we 
substitute zones of the earth, and instead of climbing the actual 
[)eaks ascend from the equator towards the poles, we shall in 
our progress pass through a similar series of changing vegetable 
tribes, till wc rcjicli the perpetual frosts of the Polar regions. 
Wc may, indeed, imagine the earth to consist of two huge 
mountains applied base to base at the equator. Wc ascend the 
one or the other of these mountains, according as our faces arc 
turned towards the north or towards the south; and in cither 
case, except that the girdles arc broader, wc find our mountain 
begirt with similar cinctures of diversified vegetation. 

But oil this topic wc do not dwell—though the map before us 
abounds in facts among which Ave could delight to linger. These 
diversities of vegetation are all connected with successive altera¬ 
tions in the relative temperatures of the zones on Avhich they 
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respectively flourislu Whctlier we proceed pole-wards from the 
equator, or upwards from the mountain base, the warmth of 
both air and soil diminishes; and we have already, in speaking 
of isothermal lines, recognised the temperature as an element 
which must conspire with the fall of rain and the nature of the 
soil, to ensure a similar vegetation in different localities. 

But the second maj) of tliis phytological scries, that which ex¬ 
hibits the geographical distribution and cultivation of the plants 
which serve as food for man, introduces us to other new con¬ 
ditions which still further modify the nature of vegetable growth 
upon a given soil. Altitude, latitude, the positions of isothermal 
lines, and the fall of rain, taken in connexion with our geological 
considerations, are not all of them sufficient to determine, in every 
case, whether this or that plant may be profitably grown within 
particular limits. The mean winter and summer heats (the iso- 
chimenal and isothcral lines indicate them), and especially the 
latter, are of as much iinjwrtance as any of the circumstances 
we have yet adverted to. These temperatures Professor Ber- 
ghaus has introduced Into the present map, and in the letter- 
press hits brought together a mass of interesting information 
in regard to the thermal conditions on which the growth of our 
cereal and other erojis depends. It is not the mean temperature 
of the year, nor the lowness of the winter cold, but the mean 
warmth of the summer mouths, which, other things being equal, 
determines tlie ripening, and therefore the pi'ofitable culture of 
our several species of bread corn. Thus a mean summer tem¬ 
perature of 46^"^ is on the continent of Europe the tliermal con- 
dition which is Indispensable for the cultivation of barley. In 
the Atlantic islands a fciv degrees higher become necessary, and 
in Iceland, which has a mean summer temperature of 49,]", un¬ 
seasonable rains prevent it from ripening at all. As for wheat, 
the extreme winter cold of Cumberland House in the territory 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company (lat. 54^® N. and long. ] 02° 20' W.) 
does not prevent either it or maize from ripening; the pre¬ 
valence of a mean summer tcmperatui'c of 57° or upwards, being 
sufficient to bring the former grain to maturity. Witli the 
vine again a contrary law obtains. Not only must the mean 
summer heat be at least 64]-°, l)ut the mean winter tcuii>eratiivc 
must not fall below 33]-". The map belbre us clearly shows to 
what a comparatively limited portion of the earth’s surface the 
successful cultivation of the vine is I'cstrictcd. 

We may here be permitted to notice in passing, how very 
natur^ have been, and even how necessary, those changes in 
culture’ and in commerce, which the history of international 
traffic shows us to have taken place from time to time; changes 
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attctidcd, no doubt, by local suffering and temporary distress, 
but the consequence in reality of physical laws. The policy of 
states and their fiscal regulations have too often been opposed to 
these laws; and interests have sprung up which in the absence 
of a fettcrino: legislation could never luive existed. When wiser 
councils ultimately ])rcvail auvl these fetters arc removed, the loss 
fora time to any such artificial interests is soon compensated by 
tlic greater good which the free operation of the laws of nature 
will secure to the community at large. 


‘ In every locality/ say the notes to this map, ‘ that culture, the pro¬ 
duce of which is iufijrior in price or in quality to that which is imported, 
is ultimately abandoned. On tlic one liand, the potato and Indian 
corn, which in comparison with wheat arc new in the old world, have 
spread by degrees to the extreme possible limits, and become general 
every Avhere. At the same time, by an inverse movement the cul¬ 
tivation of the sugar cane has disappeared from Spain, Sicil}^ the 
Canary Islands, and the northern coast of Africa; and that of the vine 
lias retrograilcd in tiie nortli-west of France, and disappeared in 
England. The cultivation of tlic olive has also receded in some 
localities of Francti and llic north of Italy. It is in vain to attempt 
the explanation of this retrograde movement by tlie modifications of 
climate caused by tillage, or the cultivation of forests, 8cc.: it is not 
tlie climate which has changed ; but political, commercial, and indus¬ 
trial eireuinstances have simultaneously produced a variation in the 
agrienltural limits of species.’ 


The reasons fur all this are recorded in the maps. Take the 
case of sugar as an cxanqile. This plant, according to Hum¬ 
boldt, will tlirlve wlicrc the mean temperature is from 64° to 67°. 
It may be cultivated witli advantage where this mean is not 
lower than 67° or 68'’, but it thrives best where the mean tem- 
jieraturc is 76° or 77°. Other things lieliig equal, therefore, 
tlu)S(i countries wliieli enjoy the hitter mean temperature will 
ultimately beat all others out of the market. Now the map 
of isothermal Hues shows that southern Spain enjoj's a mean 
temjH'rature of 64° to 67°; it has long ceased, therefore, to 
supply sugar to foreign markets. Northern Africa is a little 
below 70°, and the Canary Islands a little above 70°, and 
the sugar culture has, in consequence, also forsaken them, 
llarbadocs, •lamaica, Ueinarara, and Surinam, have all a mean 
temperature which exceeds 77°—the most favourable dcgi*ee of 
warmth. But Cuba, and the more favoured parts of north¬ 
eastern Brazil, about Pernambuco, enjoy the precise temperature 
wliich is most propitious to this special crop. All other things 
heiftg equals tlierelbrc, these countries — provided only that they 
can supply the demand — must ultimately drive the other sugar 
producers we have named out of the markets of the world. 
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In ancient times certain restricted cultures, for instance this 
of sugar and cotton, were carried on in certain localities under 
certain physical conditions. The East, no doubt, still ])roduccs 
the sugar cane and cotton plant, as avcU as ever. But in other 
parts of the world, as in America, other localities have been gra¬ 
dually discovered to enjoy ])hysical conditions more favourable to 
the same culture, though at first without civilised inhabitants by 
whom it could be conducted. The settlement and growth of a 
new race in these countries, the increased demand on the j>art of 
the augmenting population of the old world for such vegetable 
productions as they were most fitted to yield, and the clieapen- 
ing of the means of ti’ansit by the progress of navigation, have 
developed the advantages of a move appropriate soil and climate; 
SO'as to fully account for many most impoi'tant fiscal changes 
which statesmen, who allow themselves to be guided at once by 
the indications of nature and the exigencies of society, are, 
sooner or later, compelled to introduce. The West entered into 
competition with the East, much later in the case of cotton than 
in that of sugar;—and only at tlic call of the ^Manchester manu¬ 
facturers. The experiments which are now carrying on in 
India will soon determine whether the monopoly of the cotton 
market, which America has so singularly acfpiii’cd, depends u]»on 
natural or upon artificial and accidental causes. 

But further, climate is modified by the presence and by the 
direction of mountain chains; and consequently the agricultural 
capabilities also of the countries through whicli they run. '^flus 
new condition sends us back to tbc "coloixical scries, and to the 
four maps of the mountain systems and chains of ibe several 
continents. The information in regard to our special topic sup¬ 
plied by these maps,—such as. In the words of Humboldt, ^that 
^ the grouping of mountains into chains divides tbc surface of 
^ the earth into different basins, sometimes into nnrrow circular 
‘ alleys surrounded by lofty walls, circus-like cauldrons which, 

‘ as in Greece and a portion of Asia Minor, give individual loctil 
‘ characters to the climate, in respect of warmth, moisture, fre- 
‘ quency of winds and storms, and transparency of the atmo- 
‘ sphere,’— and the numerous illustrations of such facts which 
they afford, arc’ highly worthy of the attention of our readers. 
But \YC pass on to another less known and obvious, but very 
interesting, influence upon vegetable growth whicli others of 
these maps place before our eyes. 

familiar-with the effect of prevailing wdnds or currents 
of air in forwarding or retarding vegetation, in every j)art of 
the globe; and also with the mollitying influence of large bodies 
of water on the climate of the adjoining land. But the special 
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effect of currents of water, of those mighty sea rivers which in 
various directions traverse the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, is not 
so generally understood. In the physical charts of these oceans 
which the ‘ Atlas ’ contains, the course, extent or size, velocities 
and temperatures of these great sea rivers, are by shaded outlines 
and numerous notes made distinctly intelligible. We notice only 
two or three of the facts connected with them, which bear upon 
the subject of practical agriculture. 

The Gulf Stream, as it is called, has been heard of by every 
one. Commencing to the south of the Cape of Good Hope, it 
crosses the southern Atlantic, enters the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and by the straits of the Bahamas rushes again 
eastward, at the rate of 40 to 100 miles a day, along the coast 
of America and the banks of Newfoundland, till it strikes 
against the Spanish and French coasts, or, rushing further north 
among the Hebrides and tlic inlets of the Norwegian coast, 
finally loses itself in the Arctic Hea and towards the shores of 
Sj)itzbcrgcn. 

Tlie waters of this great river arc warmer tlian those through 
which tliey flow—especially than those of the Northern Atlantic 
— by many degrees; and thus they carry warmth with them to 
whatever shores they come. 

An inspection of the maps of isothermal lines, and of the 
geographical distribution of cultivated plants, will bring under 
the eye of the reader the remarkable curve which the isotherm 
of thirty degrees and the isothere of fifty take towards the North 
Cape; and will show him how the geographical limit of the growth 
of barley bends in like manner, —enabling the Lajdanders to live 
and to cultivate grain, in a latitude which in every other region 
of the globe is subjected to undissolviiig frost. That the warmth 
borne towards this region by the ever-flowing gulf stream is one 
cause of this remarkable bend in the lines of warmth, and of the 
consequent extension of the limits of human habitation and of 
the growth of corn, shows what a close connexion may subsist 
between the most remote studies and pursuits; and how much 
the I'cwards even of skilful labour and the value of whole regions 
of country may be dependant upon causes the least dreamt of or 
generally suspected. Stop the gulf stream, or turn it southward 
or westward, when it reaches the centre of the Northern 
Atlantic, and ice and unmelted snow w'ould cover Lapland and 
Norway with a continuous glacier; and life and culturc would 
disappear, not only on the western Scandinavian borders, but in 
all j)robability on the northern parts of our own island. 

The mariner who first crossed the central Atlantic in search 
ol a new world was astonished when, on the 19 th of September, 
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1492, lie foinid himself In the midst of that great bank of sea¬ 
weed— the sca-wced meadow of Oviedo — the Sargasso Sca% 
whicli, with avaiying breadth of 100 to 300 miles, stretches over 
twenty-five degrees of latitude, covering 260,000 square miles of 
surface, like a huge floating garden, in which countless myriads 
of minute animals find food and sheltci'. Now, it is the eddy of 
the numerous sea rivers which collect in one spot, and the cokl 
water of the Northern Atlantic mixing Avith tlio warm streams 
of tlic western and southern currents, which produce the tem¬ 
perature most fitted to promote the amazing development of 
vegetable and animal life. AVhat becomes of the dead remains 
of this vast marine growth ? Do tljcy decompose as fast as they 
arc produced? or do they accuinulate into deposits of ])cciilmr 
coal, destined to reward the researches of future £reolo"ists and 
engineers, Avhcii the Atlantic of our day has become the habitable 
land of an after time ? 

In the chart of the Pacific 0(?caii avg are presented Avith 
another remarkable instance of the influence of sea rivers on 
vegetation. From the shores of Soutli Victoria, on the Antarctic- 
continent, a stream of cold Avater, sixty <]cgnH's in Avldth, (the 
reader Avill I'ccollcct that in high latitudes the degrees of longi¬ 
tude arc very narroAv,) drifts slowfly along in a nort.li-cast and 
easterly direction across tlic Southern Pacific, till it impinges 
upon the South American coast to the south of Valparaiso. There 
it divides into tAvo arms; one of Avliich stretches south and oast, 
doubles Cape Horn, and penetrates into the? south-western Atlan¬ 
tic; the other flows first north-east and then north-Avost along the 
shores of Chili and Peru, carrying colder Avaters into the warm 
sea, and producing a colder air along the Ioav plains Avhich stretch 
from the shores of the Pacific to the fiasc of the Andes. This cur¬ 
rent, discovered by Humboldt, and called after bis name, lowers 
the temperature of the air about tAvelvc degrees; Avhile that of 
the water itself is sometimes as inucli as tAventy-four degrees 
colder than that of the still waters of the ocean through which it 
runs. The cold air seriously affects the vegetation along the Avholc 
of this coast: at the same time, that the cold stream raises fogs 
and mists, AvhIch not only conceal thp shores and perplex the 
navigator, hut extend inland also and materially modify the 
climate. 

The beautiful and beneficent character of this modifying 
influence becomes not only apparent but most impressive, when 
we consider, as the rain map of the Avorld shows us, that on the 

* Sargasso Sea of the Spanish and Portuguese, Kroos Zee of the 
Dutch, and Grassy Sea of the English navigators. 
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coast of Peru no rain evcr*falls; and that, like the desert Sahara, 
it ought therefore to be condemned to perpetual barrenness. 
But in consequence of tlie cold stream thus running along its 
borders, ^the atmosphere loses its transparency, and the sun is 
‘ obscured for montlis together. The vapours at Lima are often 
‘ so thick that the sun seen through them with the naked eye 
‘ assumes the appearance of the moon’s disk. They coinnicncc 
‘ in the morning and extend over the plains in tlic form of 
^ refreshing fogs, which disajipear soon after mid-day, and arc 
* follo\vcd by heavy dews udiich arc precipitated dui'ing the 
‘ night.’ Tlic moi'ning mists and the evening dews thus supply 
the place of the aliscnt rains; an<l tlic verdure which covers 
the plains is tlic ofls[>ring of a sea river. What a charming 
myth would the ancient poets liave made out of this striking 
compensation! 

We may here be indulged in a momentary digression, for the 
purjiosc of remarking the wonderful revolution which steam 
navigation is destined to accomjiHsIi in the commercial inter¬ 
course of thisw'cst coast of South America. To sail northwards 
with the current from Valparaiso to Callao, a distance of 1600 
miles, occupies eight or nine, and from Callao to Guayaquil four 
or live da 5 ''s; while the return from Guaya(]uil to Callao occupies 
twenty-live days on an average, and to Valparaiso often several 
months. Steam already succeeds in returning to Callao, against 
wind and current, in five days — and to Valparaiso in about as 
many; and improved machinery will soon shorten tlic time still 
further. The means of maintaining an extensive steam naviffa- 
tion are also discovered to be abundant — the coast about Talca, 
to the soutli of Valparaiso, being described by IMr. Wheelwright 
as ‘one entire mass of coal.’ What a number of contrivances 
seem here to be heapctl together to make amends for one original 
deprivation! 

We have now adverted more or less fully to each seriea of the 
maps contained in the Physical Atlas; and trust we have shown 
how naturally the consideration of a single subject leads us from 
one to the other, and how large a fund of novel information 
bearing upon that subject is found aw%aiting us in every chart we 
turn to. But there is still one element of agricultural prosperity, 
no less influential than soil and climate, to which avc htwc not 
yet adverted, but to which the last two maps in tlie Atlas forcibly 
draw our attention. This element is Man himself. 

We confine our field of vision at present to Europe. Various 
counti’ies of this quarter of the globe, possessing equal advantages 
of soil and climate—as favourably situated in respect of physical 
position, means of intercourse with other nations, settled govern- 
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ment, public encouragement to agrlcfilture, means of improve¬ 
ment of all kinds—arc seen, nevertheless, to exhibit Wry unlike 
degrees of productiveness in the soil and of comfoA and in¬ 
dependence among those who till it, or who are directly sup¬ 
ported by its produce. 

Those who have not previously reflected on the imporbince 
of the human element, and the influence of variety of race in 
the development of the resources of a country, will discover in 
the two ethnographic maps materials for thought of a more 
curious and more serious nature than any we have yet con¬ 
sidered. A general acquaintance Avith the actual condition of 
agriculture in the several kingdoms of Europe Avill enable the 
careful student of the first of these maps — the Ethnographic 
Map of Europe — to truce a not indistinct connexion between 
that condition and the colours by Avhich the varieties of the 


human race avIio occupy these kingdoms arc distinguished from 
each other. 


The three great varieties — the Sclavonic, the Teutonic, and 
the Celtic — divide among them all the better parts of Western 
Europe; but the countries they respectively occupy exhibit very 
different degrees of agricultural prosperity. Portugal, Spain, 
France, Ireland, AValos, and the central Highlands of Scotland, 
are all inhabited by Celtic communities more or loss pure; and 
are all generally deficient in agricultural skill. The low country 
of Scotland, England, Flanders, Switzerland, and Germany— 
nearly in the order in which wc have arranged them—take agri¬ 
cultural precedence of the Celtic countries; and in all tlicse the 
Teutonic blood predominates. The Sclavcs are described as a 
slow people, Avedded to old ideas, and eminently tardy in social 
progress. But they occupy in general extensive plains, in which 
the population is thin, and land abundant; and Avhere the stimu¬ 
lants to energetic cultivation, Avhich operate in southern and 
western Europe, do not as yet exist. Their true agricultural 
tendencies or capabilities as a race, therefore, cannot hitherto 
be satisfactorily defined. 

There are no difficulties of this kind in the case of the Teu¬ 


tonic and Celtic races. In the same country, under the same 
government, and upon the same description of land, Ave find the 
two rjiccs alike engaged in tillage, but with very different results. 
In France, the admixture of Teutonic blood In the north of the 
kingdom has had an important effect in raising the farmers of 
Normandy and of French Flanders into the first rank of con¬ 
tinental agriculturists. In Belgium, tlie agricultural distinction 
betAveen the Flemings and the W.alloons is marked Avith the same 
distinctness; Avhiij in Italy, the Lombards and the Tuscans arc 
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much more advanced in rural improvement than the Italians of 
the south. 

But our own islands, as represented in the ^ Ethnographic 
^ Map of Great Britain and Ireland,’ may convey to us more 
striking and intelligible examples of the influence of race upon 
agricultural habits than, so far as we know, arc to be found 
in any other country of Europe. In certain parts of these 
islands agriculture is forward, and is still rapidly advancing; 
in others it is laggard, and is exerting itself but feebly to 
keep pace with the progress of the time. After making eveiy 
j»ossiblc allowance for all other influences, the least observant 
must have noticed, (not merely by dissimilarity of speech, but 
by the more enduring dissimilarities of form and complexion,) 
that the districts so distinguished from each other are inhabited 
by men dlflering in race; and must have felt inclined to ascribe 
the distinction, in some degree, to diversity of blood. 

The entire population of Great Britain and Ireland consists 
of varieties of the Celtic and Teutonic races, cither compara¬ 
tively pure or mixed in vai'ying proportions. The districts 
occupied by—the actual homes of these varieties and mixtures, 
and the proiiortioiis in which they are everywhere intermingled 
— arc represented t)y colour and distinctive designations in the 
map before us. Of course such a representation can only be 
generally correct; yet, as an approximation to a true picture 
of this most embarrassing subject, it is deserving of grave 
attention. 

It api)cars to be historically true that the Celtic race were 
the first possessors of these islands, as w’ell as of the west of 
Europe in general; and that it has gradually yielded to the 
encroachments of the Teutons, who now' predominate in AVestern 
Europe. Spain, Portugal, France, Wales, the north-western 
parts of Scotland, and nearly the Avhole of Ireland, are the 
countries in which the Celtic blood still principally prevails. 

But in Great Britain the crosses, arising chiefly from the 
numerous invasions to which our insular position once exposed 
us, arc almost endless. The leading features, however, the 
chariictcrs and dispositions of the greater tribes Avho from time 
to time have colonised the coast, and driven the older inha¬ 
bitants back into the interior, are still more or less observable. 

It is in travelling along the oast coast, and occasionally dip¬ 
ping inland, that we see these differences, and the social habits 
or tendencies which .accompany them, most distinctly developed. 
If we start from the AVash and traverse the county of Lincoln, 
wc find, in the names of towns and other records, traces of the 
ancient Korthmeu who so habitually ravaged all our eastern 
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coasts. And though the slowness of the Saxon and Flemish* 
stock with wliich it has been chiefly peopled, may have con¬ 
tributed with its foggy climate, among other causes, to make 
this county he regarded in Ibviucr times as the Bocotia of 
Engl and—(Henry VIII. called it in his anger, ^thc most brute 
^ and beastly shire of all his realm’);—yet tlic recent agricul¬ 
tural advancement, both of the elevated heath and low max'sh 
lauds of Lincoln, may possibly be due to an emerging influence 
of the old Danish blood- 

Crossing the Humber, the descendants of the Northmen 
almost exclusively prevail, and in Holdcrncss and the East 
Hiding, it is the Scandinavian race nearly unmixed, wliich has 
improved and tilled so w'cll the chalk wolds and south-eastern 
clays. 

From "i ork to the ncighhonrliood of Newcastle, and across 
the island to the Solway Firth and the bay of W'igton, a 
smaller amount of the Scandinavian clonicnt exists intermixed 
with the ancient Pictish aborigines; and if in some portions 
of this large tract of country the generally less forward character 
of its agriculture disappears, it may perhaps be traceable to 
natural differences in the soil, as on the red^ sandstone of Car¬ 
lisle,—or to conventional differences of tenure, as in the leases 
of Scotland — by which the tendency of races is modified, and 
different <;ustoins and inodes of cultivation introduced. 

From Newcastle to Edinburgh, the same Scandinavian race 
which peoples Holdemcssre-appears along tlic entire coast line; 
and it seems only reasonable among the causes of the early Im¬ 
proved and still improving character of Northumbrian farming, 
to give some credit to the change of race which is so strongly 
marked, both on the face of the present map and in the dialect 
of the inhabitants. 

The backxvard condition of the county of Durham in an agri¬ 
cultural sense has been ascribed to its richness in mineral 
wealth; and there may be some trutli in this supposition. Jiut 
it is within only the last thirty or forty years that nearly all tlie 
great coal fields in the heart of the county have been opened; 


* Tusser, in his ‘Five Hundred Points of Husbandry’ (1557), 
alludes to the Flemings, those of Ids district probably — Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex—in no very complimentary terms, as lovers of 
measly pork: — 

‘ Thy mcasled bacon-liog, sow, or boar, 

Shut up for to lieal for infecting tliy store. 

Or kill it for bacon, or souse it to sell, 

F'or Flemming that loves it so daintily well.’ 
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yot its agriculture, compared with that of other districts, was 
comparatively little higher forty years ago than it is at pre¬ 
sent. Admitting, therefore, that the expenditure of so large a 
projiortion of the energy and capital of this county in mining 
for coal may of late years have retarded the natural develop¬ 
ment of its aGrricultural resources, the I’ace of men into whoso 
hands the land has been delivered may nevertheless be an 
element to which its present inferior condition should, in part, at 
least, be ascribed:—although the uugenial nature of the soil 
itself is in many cases undoubtedly to blame. 

Wlioever has followed the progress of Scottish agriculture 
along the coast lines and across Its central divisions, parallel to 
the great vallies of Strathmore, of liic Forth and the Clyde, 
must have observed that the general physiological charac¬ 
ters of tin*, improving ra(;e ar.; almost every where the same, 
and that thcii’ migrations assume certain definite atid intelli¬ 
gible directions. This is especially the case upon the eastern 
coast. The Ethnological Map indicates pretty nearly the 
definite direction w'C arc speaking of; and the CJeological Map 
ol* trront Britain, to which wc have previously referred, makes 
tins still more remarkable. Jf wc compare the colours which 
tinge the coast lines along these two maps respectively, we shall 
find an evident connexion between the inferences to which they 
severally point. 

S(*andinaviaii blood keeps the precedence from Berwick, llox- 
burgli, and East Lothian, almost to the gates of Edinburgh. 
On the oj>j)Osite shores of the Forth it reappears somewhat 
mix(;d, and is in possession of the low and fertile districts which 
border the sea and the rivers as far as Inverness—and after¬ 
wards in a purer form to the very extremity of Caithness. This 
will be seen on the Ethnographic Map of Mr. Koinbst. 

In the same direction the Geological j\Iap of Mr. Edward 
Forbes, by dark brown and deep red colonrs, reveals the prevalence 
of old red sandstone and trap rocks, — the parents generally of 
fertile and ctisily cultivated soils. On these the finest husbandry 
of Scotland has accordingly taken root; most advanced iu the 
more southern portions, but systematically improving even 
towards the extreme north- Without further examination, and 
from the inspection of the maps alone, w'c should feel inclined 
to infer that a natural connexion must exist between these two 


classes of facts. But personal observation and the history of 
existing progress seem actually to prove it. 

The region of the Laimnennuir liills, which has its natural 
eastern termination at St. Abb’s Head, divides the red land—the 
old red sandstone and trap soils — of Haddington from that of 
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Berwick. This pnrplc-sliiuletl hilly country stretches quite across 
the island, from St. Abb’s Head on the east to the Mull of Gal¬ 
loway on the west. Except in its valleys and along its river 
courses, this district foi'ins u zone of poor, cold, inhospitable land, 
bare of trees and naturally unpropitious to corn, but abounding 
in heathy hills, bogs, moors, sind lochs. Into this land, in the 
counties of Peebles and Selkirk, the eixst coast fanners of Scan¬ 
dinavian blood have here and there penetrated; and especially 
where an outburst of igneous (trap) rocks happened to give a 
local richness to limited localities; but as a general rule, they 
shun this elevated country and the new ap[>li:uicc3 it demands, 
scaling but rarely the Lamnicrmuir hills, and preferring to ex¬ 
pand in a northerly direction, along the red laud on which they 
were born, and with the culture of which they are most 
familiar. 

The history of agricultural progress, recent and actual, on 
the northern portion of the east coast confirms this observation. 
Along the Moray Frith and the shores of Caithness and Suther¬ 
land, the fathers or grandfathers of many of the leading practical 
farmers have been Lothian or Berwickshire men; and a strong 
blood rclationslup has made its way among the rural families 
of this whole coast line. No one who knows the transformation 
which the last fifty years have effected upon the appearance and 
productiveness of Sutherland, will deny that the blood of the 
cultivator, no less than that of the stock he rears, is a most 
important element in the value of the liarvests which given soils 
in given climates are found to yield. 

A feeling of agricultunil rivalry, porliaps of jealousy, has of 
late years been awakened between the Lothian fanners In 
Scotland and the Lincolnshire farmers in England. Tl»c latter 
have been led to believe that as a body they arc not second, 
cither in skill or in visible progress, to the most famous of their 
Scottish brethren; and, without presuming to decide the point, 
we must allow to our southern neighbours a very large share of 
merit indeed. But if, as we have conjectured, the Danish 
element has something to do with the farming progress and 
energy of Lincolnshire, it may not be uninteresting to our 
Scottish friends of the cast coast, to remind them that the 
Scandinavian includes the Danish element; and that thus simi¬ 
larity of blood may have had something to "do in giving life and 
success to the rural exertions of both communities. Somewhat 
allied in race, they have been so in industry also; and, instead 
of conceiving any childish jealousy, they may well rejoice in each 
other’s progress—as all reasonable Britons must rejoice in the 
growing prosperity of our Transatlantic cousins. 
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From other parts of our own island, and most strikingly from 
Ireland, we might adduce numerous instances of the way in 
which geological and ethnographic maps illustrate each other 
— liow, on the one hand, the nature of the soil gradually leads 
to a change in the race of its inhabitants; and how, on the 
other hand, the race may gradually alter the natural characters 
of the soil as indicated by geology. We will adduce only one 
example of each of these consequences, drawn from the same 
nortlicrn part of Britain to wliicli we were just alluding. 

The Orkney Islands in the Flhnographic JMaj) are coloured of 
a pale green. Where King llaco ruled and died, there must 
bo much Scandinavian blood; but the Colto-Gaclic is supposed 
to predominate in the ])rcsent inhabitants. They difter, there¬ 
fore, from the yellow-shaded northern coiists, in which the 
])urer Teuton blood Is found- But the (xcologlcal Map colours 
tlu‘sc islands dark brown; and Ihcir soils are consequently 
similar to those of the red land of wliieh we* have been speaking. 
Tlic same general Cinmexion, therefore, does not here exist 
between the ro<*ks and the people which we met wdtli In our 
journey from Berwick, witli few interruptions, all the w%ay to 
the county of Caithness. It is a curious fact, how^cver, that 
the improvement of the means of eonnuunication—by mails, 
by steamers, and by railroads — l.>ctween these islands and the 
different parts of tlie mainland is at this moment rapidly remov¬ 
ing this u[)paront incongruity. Tlic same tcinpcrainont which 
deters the sons of the red soil from iinixratln^ across the Lam- 
mennnir hills, lias hitherto coniined tlicm eliietiy to the lowx'r 
parts and to the mainland of Scotland. But it has recently come 
to their knowdedge that the Orkney Islands, in inanv pai’ts, bear 
a soil of similar kind, and equal In value, to that wdiicli their 
own forefathers liave so long tilled, and far easier to cultivate 
than tlic low sea-side lands of Sutherland, which the gentlemen 
who hold their annual symposia at Golspie, have so triumphantly 
ovi'rcomc. IMigrations, therefore, arc taking jdacc to the Ork¬ 
neys, under the recent facilities of steam. Farmers of purer 
Scandinavian descent, of stouter frames, and graver heads and 
lieavler purses, arc fast settling there; and arc already reaping 
abundant harvests of corn w'herc their Celtic jn'edeccssors liad 
hitherto failed to bring out the capabilities of the soil. Thus 
future ethnologists will find it necessary to mingle in the suc- 
cessivc maps of these islands more and more of the Seaudinaviau 
yellow with the Celtic blue—until the existing discord between 
soil and race shall have insensibly disappeared. 

Another example presents the converse of all this. It is taken 
from the changes at present proceeding under the hands of the 
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energetic population of Aberdeenshire. The geological tints of 
this county arc generally unfavourable to great agricultural 
improvement. But the ancient J)anish and other varieties of 
Teutons, whom different motives brought from time to time to 
settle on this coast, discovered sources of wealth in its rivers and 
harbours; and spreading inland along the banks of the Dec and 
the Don, and by the sides of tlicir many tributary streams, and 
over the wider hollows which occur in the upper country and ou 
the more fertile bases of its granitic hills, they long ago raised corn 
and cattle almost equal to tliose of their northern and southern 
neighbours. But the easier and more naturally fertile spots 
being now prc-occupied, they \m\G allowed their pjitiont energy 
— at first more slowly and reluctantly, but of late years fully 
and freely — to expand itself over the higher and less favoured 
adjoining lands. 

The same thing has taken place to a greater or lees extent 
throughout the inner borders of all the red land with which we 
have been brought in contact, along the cimfincs wdiich separate 
the Scandinavian from the Gaclo-Tcutonic blood; and thus 
the reader, should he ever tnicc our footstc]>s through this 
country upon bis own feet, must not cxj)ect to find the limits 
of race any where exactly bounded by purely geological divi¬ 
sions. But the less hospitable space over Avliieh tlic im))roviTig 
Teutonic influence has spread, is at the present time broader, 
perhaps, and more striking hi Aberdeenshire than in any other 
part of the ^fortli. The agricultural efforts by which that couni}' 
is now steadily advancing, are, indeed, very encouraging to tlie 
student of social progi'oss. They exhibit the natural expan¬ 
sion of a persevering people; who, after having already 
cnplcd all the soil, the tillage of wdiich was suitable to tlielr 
habits, were driven to attempt the improvement of the less 
familiar and promising districts, on wdncli the Celt had hitherto 
slumbered out bis ill-provided and jicnurious life. Here, there¬ 
fore, he secs a natural cause in operation, Avhich will gradually 
destroy that clear connexion between the tints of the Geolo¬ 
gical and Ethnograjiluc maps wliich we have found subsisting 
over so large an area at present. 

But our limits warn us that w^e must here drop our agri- 
cultui*al thread. The line along which it has guided us, from 
the* beginning of our Atlas to its close, has not only exhibited 
the vast amount of varied and attractive information which these 
maps have brought together; but it has enabled us to sec how 
ample are the uses of natural science — how it abounds in grave 
thoughts, full of practical and moral bearing — how intimately 
all its branches arc connected—and how impossible it is to follow 
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out a train of tliouglit originating in any one of them, witliout 
at the same time borrowing help and light from every other. 
There are few minds, like that of Humboldt, so naturally capa¬ 
cious and so marvellously trained, that, without foreign aid, they 
can take in at a glance the entire domain of natural knowledge; 
and view the universe in all its parts as one, single and united 
whole. To more limited faculties, seeking for greater generalis¬ 
ation than we can compass of ourselves, an Atlas like the present 
is an invaluable help. And this, not merely because the mind 
is enlarged and enlightened and refreshed by such wide views, 
but because it is at the same time sustained and purified — and 
made more reverent of Him in whom the fulness of all know¬ 
ledge dwells. 

At the commencement of this article we presumed to hope 
that it was a fair inference, from the appearance of an Atlas like 
the present, that natural knowledge was beginning to assume, 
among the public at large, a place more commensurate with its 
inherent importance, and with its bearings on some of the most 
interesting questions* of social life. Under this impression we 
welcome with equal satisfaction the luunbicr Atlas, whiclx the 
Messrs. Johnston are preparing for the use of schools, of which 
some of the maps are now before us. 

Positive knowledge bearing on the pursuits and occupations 
of after life, and on tlu; wants and mutual relations of the various 
classes of society, is the kind of information in which our schools 
have hitherto been most conspicuously deficient. But what¬ 
ever tlie taste and the desire for it may be — and botli the taste 
and tlie desire are becoming greater every day—the machinery 
or tools for imparting it must be not only made ready, but be 
brought within the reach of all, beibre the most willing in¬ 
structor can comply with the demands of an advancing age. In 
this point of view the School Physical Atlas* is a very season¬ 
able contribution to our works on cducailon. 

Future legislators will probably wonder how those who 
guided the fortunes and diplomacy of nations could see their 
Avay through the intricate relations of the difterent countries 
of the world, without the knowledge which maps like the present 
will liave made familiar to themselves: Future agriculturists 
will scarcely understand how their forcfathci'S could have got 


* We regret to find that the school series is not intended to in¬ 
clude a geological map of the United Kingdom. By printing the 
colours Irom stone, as is done with the small Geological Map of 
France, coloured by Elic de Beaumont, it might be got up at a com¬ 
paratively low price. 
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on, without the lights which geology and physiology, and the 
study of temperatures and rain maps, and ocean currents and 
botanical geography, only can afford. And the reader of books 
will be surprised that men could pretend to run through such 
works as the * Kosmos of Humboldt,’ the ‘ Pliysical Geography 
^ of Mrs. Sommeryillc,’ or the ‘Botanical Lectures of Schlcidon 
without having before them a Pliysical Atlas and its well con¬ 
structed maps. The time may come ndien such an Atlas will 
be as much a part of an ordinary library as a common Geo¬ 
graphical Atlas is at the present day. 


AuT. III. — The Foe of the Coiiquesti and other Poems. By 

Hknuy l\\YLon. 

admirers of every poet wlioso enterprise, genius, and 
fortune have succeeded in pi’oducingthat rare phicnomenon, 
a long poem of sustained interest and sterling worth, arc gene¬ 
rally as ardent in their alfection for his minor poems, as in their 
reverence for his more elaborate and more distinguished work. 
A volume of Milton will most probably open of itself sorncwlicro 
near the Allegro or the Lycidas; and while Petraren’s ‘ Africa’ 
(his ‘magnum opus’) reposes in oblivion, his sonnets, mere 
relaxations, so trivial that the good Canonico saw no reason for 
not writing them in the vulgar tongue, live in the hearts of 
thousands, or at least in the more cordial part of their fancy. 

It is not surprising that it shoidd he so. A long poem, if 
conducted with a genius ccpial to the theme, has indeed its ad¬ 
vantages, especially those of conijirchcnding a larger sphere of 
interest, employing a greater number of the jioetic faculties, and 
including nnire various elements in a richer harmony and 
ampler keeping. On the other hand, it is seldom conceived, 
as a whole, with the completeness which belongs to the design 
of a short poem; and that portion of it which did not enter 
into the original conception, is in danger of hanging about it 
with an aw’kwardness which betrays a prosaic origin. Again, 
no amount of executive skill can wholly atone for defects in the 
subject matter; and the subject of a composition of any length 
is apt to reveal, at the last moment, some inherent defect, as 
proVbking as the black spot which sometimes comes out in the 
marble, when the sjatuc is all but finished. 

There arc other advantages which belong exclusively to a 
short poem. It is rendered buoyant by a fuller infusion of that 

* Die Pflnnze und ilir Leben. Leipzig, 1848. 
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essential poetry which pervades, rather as the regulating mind 
than the vivifying soul, a body of larger dimensions. The par¬ 
ticular beauty which results from symmetry is most deeply felt, 
when the piece lies within so small a compass, that the grace 
of proportion is recognised by an immediate consciousness, and 
not merely detected by patient and progressive survey. In the 
case, too, of pieces, consisting of a few lines only, though they 
may not treat directly of a passage of human life, they, for the 
most part, will have been suggested by something experienced or 
observed, and thus touching nature at many points, wdll draw 
strength from frequent contact with its native soil; whereas a 
longer work, even though not abstract in Its subject, joins thought 
on to thought and image to image, without remanding the poet 
to the common ground of reality ; and being thus ^ carved out of 
‘ the carver’s brain,’ is apt. If not of first-rate excellence, to meet 
with a cold response from men whose associations arc different 
from those of the poet. It may be added, that short poems bring 
us more near to the poet: — And to impart and elicit sym¬ 
pathy is among the chief functions of those who may be called 
llic lirothcr-confcssors of mankind- For, liowcvcr devoid of 
egotism lie may bo, he must unavoidably present more aspects of 
Ids own inany-slded being, when expatiating on many themes, 
and Ill many moods, than Avhcii engrossed by a single task. 
Their brevity also makes them more minutely known, and more 
familiarly remembered. They arc small enough to be embraced: 
and If we cannot repose beneath them as umlcr a tree, we can 
bear them in our breast like flowers. 


Mr. Taylor’s short poems arc chai'arterlsed by the same 
qualities which distinguish ‘ Philip Van Artcvcldc ’ and ‘Edwin 
‘the Fair,’ That robust strength ivhich belongs to truth, and 


that noble grace which flows from strength when combined 
with poetic beauty, are exhibited in them not loss distinctly 
than in the larger works by wliich his reputation lias bceu 
established. Their subjects, as well as their limits, for the 


most pai-t, exclude Passion In its specific tragic form; but, on 
tlic other hand, they arc ivroiiglit out with a more discrimi¬ 


nating touch than his dromas. There is in them a majes¬ 
tic tcndei’ness ennolded by severity; and, at the same time, 
a sweetness and mellowness, which arc often missed in .the 


best youthful poetry; and which come not till age has sea¬ 
soned the instrument, as well as perfected the musician’s 
skill. While not less faithful to nature, they have more affi¬ 
nities with art than tlicir predecessors. Retaining the same 
peculiar temperament, light, firm, and vigorous, (for true 
poetry has ever a cognisable tcmpcranicut, as well as its 
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Special intellectual constitution,) their moral sympathies are 
both loftier and wider, and respire a softer clime. To this 
we should add, that their structure is uniformly based upon 
those ethical qualities, simplicity, distinct purpose, and faith 
in man’s better nature, which arc not less essential than any 
intellectual gifts to excellence in poetry. The present volume, we 
regret to say, is but a small one. It includes, however, many 
different sorts of poetry; and the specimens of each are such 
finished compositions, that we think they must have been 
selected from a larger number. The longest is one of the 
Narrative sort. There is also a singularly beautiful specimen 
of the Elegiac; two poems, the ‘ Lago Varese’ and the 
* Lago Lugano,’ which, from their union of picturesque de¬ 
scription with human interest, wc should refer to that philoso¬ 
phical Idyl, so characteristic an offspring of modern times; a 
Dramatic scene, or rather a j>hilosophic disquisition, interwoven 
with a personal interest, and felicitously cast in the dramatic 
form; and an Ode—for the Hines, written soon after the return 
^ of Sir Henry Pottinger from China, 1845,’ have far more 
pretension to the title than many ])oems to which it is conceded. 

We will begin with the second of those wc have now men¬ 
tioned, — ‘Lines written iq^remembrance of the Hon, Edward 
‘ Ernest Villiers.’ It is so short as to admit of being quoted 
as a whole: — 

‘ A grace though melancholy, manly too, 

Moulded his being : pensive, grave, serene, 

O’er liis habitual bearing and his mien 
Unceasing pain, by patience tempered, threw 
A shade of sweet austerity. But seen 
In happier hours and by the friendly few, 

That curtain of the spirit was witlidrawn, 

And fancy light and playful as a fawn, 

And reason imped with incfuisition keen, 

Knowledge long sought with ardour ever new. 

And wit love-kindled, show’d in colours true 
What genial joys with sufferings can consist. 

Then did all sternness melt as melts a tnist 
Touched by the brightness of the golden dawn, 

Aerial heights disclosing, valleys green. 

And sunlights thrown the woodland tufts between. 

And flowers and spangles of the dewy lawn. 

‘ And even the stranger, though he saw not these, 

Saw what would not be willingly passed by. 

In his deportment, even when cold and shy. 

Was seen a clear collectedness and cm3e, 

A simple grac^ and gentle dignity. 
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That failed not at the first acCpst to please; 

And as reserve relented by de^ees, 

So winning was his aspect and address, 

Ills sinili^ so rich in sad felicities, 

Accordant to a voice which charmed no less, 

That who but saw him once remembei'ed long; 

And some in whom such images are strong 
Have hoarded the impression in their heart. 

Fancy’s fond dreams and memory’s joys among. 

Like some loved relic of romantic song. 

Or cherished masterpiece of ancient art. 

‘ His life was private; safely led, aloof 
From the loud world, — which yet he understood 
Largely and wisely, as no worldling could. 

For he by privilege of his nature proof 
Against false glitter, from beneath the roof 
Of privacy, as from a cave, surveyed 
With stedfiist eye its flickering light and shade. 

And gently judged for evil and for good. 

But whilst he mixed not for his own behoof 
Tn public strife, his spirit glowed with zeal, 

Not shorn of action, for the public weal, — 

For truth and justice ns its warp and woof, 

For freedom as its signature and seal. 

His life thus sacred from the world, discharged 
From vain ambition and inordinate care, 

In virtue exercised, by reverence rare 
Lifted, and by humility enlarged. 

Became a temple and a place of prayer. 

In latter years he walked not singly there ; 

For one was with liiin, ready at all hours 
His griefs, Ills joys, lus inmost thoughts to share, 

Wlio buoyantly liis burthens helped to bear, 

And decked his altars daily with fresh flowers. 

* But farther may we pass not; for the ground 
Is holier than the Muse herself may tread; 

Nor wouh^ l it should echo to a sound 
Less solemn tiniu the service for the dead. 

Mine is inferior matter, — my own loss, — 

The loss of dear delights for ever fled, 

Of reason’s converse by affection fed, 

Of wisdom, counsel, solace, that across • 

Life’s dreariest tracts a tender radiance shed. 

Friend of iny youth! though younger yet my guide, 
How much by thy unerring insight clear 
1 shaped my way of life for many a year. 

What thoughtful friendship on thy deathbed died! 
Friend of iny youth, whilst thou Avast by my side 
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Autumnal days still breatlicd a vernal breath; 

How like a charm thy life to me supplied 
All waste and injury of time and tide. 

How like a disenchantment was thy death! ’ 

The longest poem in the collection is that wliich has given 
the volume its name. ‘The Ea'c of tlic Conquest’ is an im¬ 
passioned narrative of those events In King Harold’s life which 
connected themselves with the Norman invasion. So adapted 
to the purposes of song, both from its poetical and its historhjal 
interest, is the fall of the last of England’s Saxon kings, that 
few literary accidents arc more singular than that it should not 
have been before now worthily recorded In vci'sc. AVitli the 
pi’cscnt poem we have one fault to find: the scale on which it is 
written is not large enough to allow of tliis noble theme being 
treated in that ampler maimer, to which the narrative powers hero 
exhibited are evidently adequate. The event described, ])ara- 
moiint as it was in political importance, was but propor¬ 
tionate to the characters of tlic two men who at that erreat 
ci'isis stood opposed to each other, not only as the heads of 
hostile armies, but as the representatives of contriisted princiiiles 
and contending races. The cliaractcr of llai'old was one of 
heroic material and heroic dimensions; and, with one exception, 
it was without stain. Of that fatal error, his engagement to 
William, — imposed upon him, it is true, iniquitonsly, but sa¬ 
crilegiously violated, — Plarold, as hci'c described, is doCply 
sensible, although he is no penitent. A great character, with 
one great flaw in It, appears to present us with tlie truest tragic 
effects; for witlioiit such a flaw no place is reserved for poetic 
justice. A saintly cliaractcr AV'oiild be strong onongli for tragic 
purposes; but its strcngtli is that spiritual strength wliicli dis¬ 
owns itself, and is ‘ hidden’ in a miglit greater than its own. Tliis 
is doubtless one of tlic reasons wliy martyrdoms have been so sel¬ 
dom chosen for the source of dramatic interest. 'J^'ugic strength 
must be based upon exclusive self-reliance. Now exclusive self- 
reliance is the spirit that gics before a fall; and it is one of the 
functions of tragedy to illustrate, by tlic confutation of a fatal 
revei’sc, the insufficiency of such merely human strcngtli, and tlic 
madness latent in such pride. The chief events of ‘ Tbe lOvc 
‘ of the Conquest ’ are of historical fame. Those of our readers 
who arc least acquainted with history will have learned them 
from the Harold of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton — which, as well as 
his ‘ Last of the Barons,’ is tnily an epic in prose: — it is need¬ 
less, therefore, to recount them here. We are introduced to 
Harold in his tent the night before the battle. Inly disturbed, 
he seeks repose in vain; and at midnight sends for his daughter. 
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who is found kneeling, in mourning garb, *with naked arms, 
‘ that made an ivory cross upon her breast,’ before the altar of 
tlie chapel in the convent where she has taken refuge. He in¬ 
forms her that, in seeking for the meeting, his purpose is to 
make her tlie depositary of his confession, and also of his vindi¬ 
cation. Of the three personal descriptions, — that of Ulnoth, 
liis youngest brother, who had been surrendered as a liostagc to 
William, and to liberate whom Harold had sought the Norman 
court; — that of the Norman duke himself; and — that of the 
duke’s daughter Adcliza, Ave will cite only the last. The martial 
fame of her father’s guest had long before made an impression 
on her imagination not unfavourable to the attachment, which 
ere long grew up between them: — 

‘ “ A woman-child she was : hut womanhood 
By gradual afllux on her childhood gain’d, 

And like a tide that up a river steals 
And reaches to a lilied bank, began 
To lift up life beneath her. As a child 
She still was simple, — rather shall I say 
Mure simple than a child, as being lost 
III deeper admirations and desires. 

'riui roseate richness of her childish bloom 
Keinuin’d, hut by inconstancies and change 
Keferr’J itself to sourites passion-swept. 

Siicli had I seen her ns 1 pass'd the gates 
Of Kouen, in ])roccssion, on the day 
1 landed, when a shower of rovsos fell 
Upon Illy head, and looking up I saw 
The lingers whieli had seattered them half spread 
Forgetful, and the forward-leaning face 
Intently lixed and glowing, hut metliouglit 
More s<n'ious than it ouglit to be, so young 
And midmost in a show.” ’ 

It is thus that the King concludes his narrative: — 

‘ Here we stand opposed ; 

And here to-morrow’s sun, Avhich even now, 

If mine eyes err not, wakes the eastern sky. 

Shall see the mortal issue. Should I fall, 

Be thou my witness that 1 nothing doubt 
The justness of my doom ; but add thou this. 

The justness lies betwixt my God and me. 

Twixt me and William.” 


Tlien uprose the King; 

His dauglitcr’s hands Inilf startled from his knee 
Dropt loosely, but her eye caught fire from his. 
He snatched his truticheuu and the hollow earth 
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Smote strongly that it throbbed,: he cried aloud — 

“ Twixt me and William, say that never doom 
Save tliat which sunders she^ from gbats, and parts 
Twixt Heaven and Hell, can righteously pronounce.” 

— He sate again, and with an eye still stern 
But temperate and untroubled, he pursued: 

“ Twixt me and England, should some senseless swain 
Ask of my title, say I wear the.Crown, 

Because it fits my head.” ’ 

The poem ends with a monumental group: — 

‘ In Waltham Ahhcy on St. Agnes’ Eve 
A stately cm’psc lay stretched upon a bier. 

The arms wore cross’d upon the breast ;...the face, 

Uncover’d, by the taper’s trembling light 

Show’d dimly the pale majesty severe 

Of him whom Death, and ndt th'^’N’onnan Duke, 

Had conquer’d ; him the noblest and the last 
Of Saxon Kings ; save one the nobl *st he ; 

The last of all. Hard by the bier were seen 
Two women, weeping side by side, whose arms 
Clasp’d each the other. Edith was the one. 

With Edith Adeliza wept and pray’d.’ 

If a comparison were to be made between Mr. Taylor’s 
poetry and that of the other poets of this age, the pocni fi'oni 
which wc have just quoted might furnish a common measure; 
inasmuch as almost all our modem poets, however different 
their style, spirit, or views of iirt, have occasionally written in 
the narrative form. In the naiTative poetry of Scott and of 
Southey the predominant elements arc tliosc of costume, man¬ 
ners, and incident. In Byron’s narrative the chief ingredient is 
passion, or what passes for passion with those who have never 
considered the affinities between genuine human passion and 
elevated action. The narrative of Keats is characterised by 
its pervading sense of beauty; that of Mr. Tennyson by its 
rich and shaping imagination, audits c:xptivating diction; that 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt by its picturesque vivacity and abundant 
grace; that of Mr. Landor by an antique refinement and state¬ 
liness, which arc recognised hy all who delight in Greek 
poetry or Greek sculpture; and whicli, for the same reason, 
are* as repulsive to those who judge by a meaner sense, as the 
chill of the marble would he. to a blind man’s touch. Mr. 
Coleridge’s ‘ Chrlstabcl’ is the investment of mystical reve¬ 
ries in robes as bright, but as thin as a lunar rainbow, and in 
music that comes and goes like the sound of a distant water¬ 
fall. Ilis ‘Ancient Mariner’ is the subjective Odyssey of a 
psychological age, adumbrating in vision the struggles (fall, cx- 
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plation, and restoration) of that interior life -whose action Is 
thought, and whose eras are convictions. Pcrhaps^of all narra¬ 
tive poetry, the one which diifers most widely from Mr. Taylor’s 
is that of Shelley- To the latter it was always easier to soar 
in rapture than to stoop to fact: and a lyrical spirit so wings 
his narrative, that it can hardly keep its footing on the ground. 
Mr. Wordsworth’s narratives are instinct with profound re¬ 
flection, and a yet moi’C profound humanity. He feels, how¬ 
ever, more for man than for men. If the human mind be ‘ his 
‘ haunt and the main region of his song,’ he sings of it not as 
manifested in individuals merely, but as it exists archetypally. 
Within it, as in a western sky, he recognises ‘ a spirit far more 
^ deeply Interfused/ of which it is the mansion; and his especial 
gift is to follow the traces of a love larger than human,—which 
yet ebbs and flows alon» thlC channels of the human affections. 
The nature Avhich he edebrates is itself more than half super¬ 
natural; a nature which, if unredeemed, Is also in a lai'ge measure 
unfallen; a nature as different from that which imparted to the 
mascidine writings of CJrabbe their hard, dry sadness, and half- 
cynicjil, yet ruthfiil truthfulness, as if it had belonged to another 
])lauet. This fact is not always observed by those who discuss 
the religious bearings of ]\Ir. AVordswortli’s poetry; and who, in 
deprecating the glories Avhich he seems to attribute to unassisted 
human nature, have perhaps never pondered the meaning of 
those lines of his, a needful comment on his philosopliy: — 

‘ By grace divine, 

Not otherwise, O Nature, are we tliine,’ 

The most marlced characteristic of Mr. Taylor’s narrative, as 
well as of his poetry in general, we should say to be that practical 
Truth which constitutes reality. Wc here use the word reality 
not less as contrasted with the poetry of abstract thought, than 
with the miscrcatiims of morbid [)assion, capricious fancy, or 
fashionable convention. This quality of reality, or truth, is one 
the searching nature of which lias seldom been appreciated, 
although that small department of it which relates to the 
incturcsque has been much insisted on: nor can we better illus¬ 
trate our opinion of Mr. Taylor’s poetry than by pointing oht 
the degree and mode in which it embodies the various forms of 
this great poetic attribute. The form of truth most salfcntly 
exluhitcd in the poem from which we have last quoted, is truth of 
character. AVithin its narrow compass five characters are sketched, 
with different degrees of fulness; but each with that masterly 
haudling and graphic vividness which brings them home to us 
as realities, more like the characters recorded by a contemporary 
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chronicler than the impersonated passions of second-rate poets 
or second-hand historians. These are the qualities wliich wc 
should have looked for in the narrative of a dramatic poet. In 
this respect Mr. Taylor’s poetry reminds us less of his modern 
compeers than of the masters of an earlier and manlier time. 
The vigorous delineation of character, a quality In poetry com¬ 
monly associated with humour, has immortalised Chaucer; and it 
is that which imparts such a noble animation to Dryden’s tales, 
though in his hands it lost its discriminative delicacy and pathos, 
as well as most of its occasional homeliness. 

Poetic truth, in this primary form, truth of character, has for 
many years been little expected and seldom found. Alodcm 
representations of chameter have for the most part been feeble, 
vague, and superficial. The cause of this great defect is yet more 
to be deplored. The delineations of the poet have been cojiics of 
copies, or arbitrary creations of fancy, only because the poet has 
no longer liad frequent opportunities of studying from living 
models. What was once said, a little invidiously, about ‘ matter 
‘ too soft a lasting mark to bear,’ applies no longer exclusively to 
that sex in which the fault might most easily be pardoned. If 
modern society has reached a higher average of decorous virtue; 
3 ^ct individual robustness,—and therefore character, — like in¬ 
tellectual greatness, is rarer than it was in ruder times. The 
aids and appliances which are now multiplied round men, en¬ 
feeble them. The shield of law renders it no longer necessary 
that every man should be competent to his own defence: and 
the division of labour has forestalled the necessity of intellec¬ 
tual self-reliance, and of that large yet minute development of 
faculties which was produced when, for the work of one man, the 
most opposite qualities were required. Industrialism, likewise, 
— while the prosperity which is its just rcwai’d too often betrays 
it into selfishness,—is a sedative to the passions, A certain social 
uniformity ensues, exercising a retarding force like the resistance 
of the air or the attrition of matter, and insensibly destroying men’s 
humours, idiosyncrasies, and spontaneous emotions. It does so, by 
rendering their concealment an habitual necessity, and by allow¬ 
ing them neither food nor sphere. Men are thus, as it were, cast 
in a mould. Besides—the innumerable influences, intellectual 
and moral, which, at a period of diffused knowledge like the pre¬ 
sent, co-exist and co-operate In building up our mental struc¬ 
ture, arc often completely at variance with each other in origin 
and tendency: so that they ncuti’alise each other’s effects, and 
leave a man well stored with thoughts and speech, but frequently 
without aim or purpose. If to these considerations wc add the 
fact, that greatness and strength are only produced where they 
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are reverenced and only reverenced where required, we shall 
have gone far to account for that want of robustness which 
belongs to modern character, and that tameness with which, 
consequently, it is portrayed. 

Nor is this all. It is not Individuality* alone that is lost 
when the conventionalities of society overlay the humanities. 
Simplicity of character is likewise destroyed by a spurious self- 
consciousness, by subserviency to Opinion — that irresponsible 
censorship, — by vanity, and, most of all, by that complexity of 
life which makes little things great, and shuts great things out 
from our view. But, without simplicity, ideality cannot exist. 
The elementary type of character is broken down, therefore, 
among us; its body losing its marmoreal compactness, and its out¬ 
line all precision. Kobustness, the very substance of chameter, 
being thus precluded, as well as Individuality and Ideality, — 
the two great attributes by which its form is determined, — Art 
becomes decorative merely; and the poetic delineation of man, 
in losing Its sublime nakedness, retains but a feeble hold of the 
true and the real. 

These obstacles arc indeed less formidable in naiTatlvc than 
in dramatic poetry, because in the former a less vivid sympathy 
with character is required. While in dramatic poetry character 
is conceived by the intuition of a passionate sympathy,—in nar¬ 
rative, and especially in epic, it is the offspring mainly of an 
imaginative contcfnplation. The tragic poet looks on human 
action from all sides, and with the eyes of all men; the epic 
poet regards It from above and with the eyes of the Muse. 
Tragic poetry is for this reason the more versatile and the more 
ardent. Narrative, when it takes its highest fonn, that of the 
epic, is the more comprehensive, impartial, and sublime. 

The poem of ^ Brncsto ’ is remarkable for its deep pathos and 
romantic interest. It opens Avith a striking retrospect — 

‘ q'houghtfiilly by the side Ernesto sate 
Of her whom, in his earlier youth, with heart 
Then first exulting in a dangerous hope. 

Dearer for danger, he had raslily loved. 

That Avas a season Avhen the untravelled spirit, 

Not Avay-worn nor Avay-AA'earied, nor Avith soil 
Nor stain upon it, lions in its path 
Saw none,— or, seeing, Avith triumphant trust 
Ill its resources and its poAvers, defied,— 

Perverse to find provocatives in warnings 
And in disturbance taking deep delight. 

By sea or land he then saAV rise the storm 
With a gay courage, and through broken lights, 
Tempestuously exalted, for awhile 
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His heart ran mountains high, or to the roar 
Of shatterefl forests sang superior songs 
With kindling, and what might have seemed to some. 
Auspicious energy ; — by land and sea 
He was way-foundered — trampled in the dust 
His many-coloured hopes — his lading rich 
Of precious pictures, bright imaginations, 

In absolute shipwreck to the winds and waves 
Suddenly rendered/ 

Wc have only room for the conclusion of the love story: — 

‘-Once again 

lie sate beside her—for the last time now, 

And scarcely Avas she altered : for the hours 
Had led her lightly down the vale of life, 

Dancing, and scattering roses, and her face 
Seemed a perpetual daybrotik, and the woods 
Where’er she rambled, echoed through their aisles 
Tlie music of a laugli so softly gay 
Tliat Spring with all her songsters and her songs 
KncAv nothing like it- But how changed was he ! 

Care and disease and ardours unrepressed, 

And labours unremitted, and much grief, 

Had written their death-warrant on his brow. 

Of this she saw not all — she saAv but little— 

That which she could not choose but see she saAV— 

And o’er her sunlit dimples and her smiles 
A shadow' fell—a. transitory shade — 

And when the phantom of a liand she clasped 
At parting, scarce responded to her touch, 

She sighed—but hoped the best- 

When winter came 

She sighed again ; for w'itli it came the word 
That trouble and love l)ad found their place of rest, 

And slept bemuith Madeira’s orange groves/ 

The second form of truth exhibited in Mr. Taylor’s poetry, is 
that which may yet more properly be termed reality, consisting, 
as it does, mainly in its affinities with life, action, and fact,—a 
subject but glanced at in our preliminary remarks on occasional 
poetry.* It Is not the trifling mind alone, which fails,to appre¬ 
ciate tlic need of veracity In poetry. The ultra-admirers of the 

* Half the pleasure wc take in Cowper’s poems and letters, is from 
his throwing his own poetic nature into so many familiar incidents. 
In this manner, wdiat arc called ^ Occasiunul Poems' have touched the 
heart and fancy and embellished tlie existences of many persons, hy 
showing them that there is a poetic side in our daily life, ‘ a shadowy 
* setting off tlic fftce of things,’ wliich otherwise they might have 
never known. — Ed. Rev., vol. lx. p. 178 . 
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abstract and recondite are apt to underrate its importance also. 
Witliout denying that a deep philosophy must be indirectly in¬ 
volved in the highest poetry, we would only observe that the 
foundations of the building may well remain underground. A 
certain degree of plainness is absolutely necessary to keep a poet 
vulgar, in the good sense of the word,—that is, catholic; for it 
is his proudest office to take his stand, with Homer and 
Sliakspcarc, on the highways of life, leaving its byways to those 
who lack the facxdty which elicits the beautiful from common 
things. Moreover a thouglit rendered palpable by being, if we 
may so speak, incarnate in a fact, will thus become connected 
with a feeling likewise; and feeling is a solvent through the aid 
of which thought penetrates dull and otherwise inaccessible 
natures. There are other admirers of poetry, to whom the 
imagination is all in all. But it is no disparagement of tliat great 
faculty to observe that though it can organise a world of order 
out of a cliaos, it cannot create one absolutely out of nothing. 
All species of truths, in fine, arc tlic better for mutual fellow¬ 
ship ; the breed is the sounder for being crossed; and the 
liiimble ti’uth of literal fact is the alloy, which only debases the 
ideal truth of poetry to make it malleable. 

The opinion that a close observation of outward things is 
unworthy of poetry proceeds, not from too exalted a theory of 
Art, but from an unworthy estimate of Nature; as if the latter 
wt'i’C something merely material, existed but for temporal pur¬ 
poses, and turned up by accident only its various products of 
good and evil. Truth of fact is worthy of ref erence, on the con¬ 
trary, because Nature itself has been modelled upon a frame-work 
of moral truth; while the kindred world of Circumstance is ruled 
by Providence. The most common events of human life are In¬ 
stinct with latent principles, which, if at all times detected,—as 
tluy are on those occasions whicli arc especially termed provi¬ 
dential, because they happen to be especially noted,—would at 
all times apj)rovc tlienisclvcs divine. Among the attributes of 
the inspired writings is to be noted the power with which they 
bring home to us the subliaiest truths, not by a didactic process, 
but in brief, luminous commentary upon some casual occurrence; 
drawing fortli the truth of tlio idea, as if by electric toucli, 
from the truth of fact, which in its ordinary state is at oijce its 
shrine and its veil. So is it \vith Song —that lower form of 
inspiration which yields ns the poetio rather than tlic spiritual 
int(u-prctatlon of nature — that loro which, like a higher lore, 
is manifested ^ nusquam majus quam in miiiinns.’ But it is 
not to the common eye that Nature i-eveals this lore. She 
offers it, indeed, to all; but it is only ‘ a gift of genuine in- 
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sighC which can penetrate Into her meanings. Wc see for the 
most part, not tliat which exists, but that which we select from 
the mass of surrounding objects, and combine into a perspec¬ 
tive of our own arninging. AVe select, reject, and combine 
according to some internal formative ]>rinciple; and a preju¬ 
dice or a fancy may build up our world. The ordinary con¬ 
dition of men is to have eyes and to sec not. It is the pi'o- 
phet who claims the title, of ‘ the man Avhosc eyes arc open; ’ 
nor do we possess any faculty more exalted or more inspired 
than that which enables us truly to sec!what bes around us, and 
to see that it is good- Among the countless wastes of intel¬ 
lect and power, tlicrc arc few more deplorable than those 
committed by poets (and among them are to be found poets 
of every class except the higliest), who, passing Nature by, 
have expended ability and industry on worthless themes, re¬ 
commended but by the fashion of the hour; thus painting 
their frescoes with adulterated colours and on a tottcrine: wall. 
AVhilc their ambitious works have mouldered into dnst, how 
many an unpretending ballad has escaped, as if by miracle; 
and when disinterred like some old coin, has circulated from 
hand to hand, not in consequence alone of the skill that shaj)cd 
it, but because it bore the sovereign impress of Nature. To 
all men of genius who have thus laboured, may be given that 
praise which an eloquent and original critic has bestowed 
upon the English j)rofossors of a kindred art*; ^ that although 
‘ frequently with little power and desultory effort, tliey have 
‘ yet, in an honest and good heart, received the AVord of God 
‘ from clouds, and leaves, and waves, and kept it-’ Artists 
trained in this school -work in a region as wide as the universe, 
and as deep as the heart of man- They, in their degree, ju'cach 
a faith Avhich was delivered once for all, and fidlow the footsteps 
of truth whithersoever it goes. They are fellow labourers with 
all who have received a commission to teach and have not sj)okcn 
by a usurped authority- Their subjection to nature has been their 
true freedom, a thing never connected with an arrogant inde¬ 
pendence. The human mind must ever rest upon something: 
and nature, in tendering her aid to those who add from their 
own stores as much as they receive from liers, docs but substi¬ 
tute tjic ministry of her works for the prompting of books; thus 
vindicating that originality which refused to trust itself alone. 
It is from the union of Nature and the human Mind that Art as 
well as Science derives its origin and principle of growth. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the most ingenious products of the imagination, uii- 


* * Modern Painters.* 15y a Graduate of Oxford. Second edition. 
P. 60. 
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fecundated by njitiire, have always remained baiTcn. Poetry 
drawn ultimately from experience flows forth in a rich and 
manly vein; for in its larger harmonies it reconciles all that 
belongs to our humanity. Poetry, on the other hand, Avhich 
testifies nothing of what the eye has seen and the hand handled, 
is innutrltlous and hard, consisting mainly of a priori thoughts, 
and untested feelings, with no living bond to connect the two 
classes. 


Not less important than truth in character and ti'uth of fact, 
is that truth which relates to sentiment and to thouglit. 
Thought witliont truth is but serious ti ifling. There is no sub¬ 
ject which will not suggest innumerable thoughts to as many 
different minds, or to tlic same mind in its various moods. Of 
these thoughts, while all are pcrhaj)3 at first equally imposing, 
nine out of ten will unfortunately prove unsound. It is by the 
inspiration of genius and of a right mind that a poet is drawn 
toward the true thought, and warned away from the rest. One 
of his chief calls is to vivify true thoughts; and so to strengthen 
and cleanse the minds of men by the inbreathed virtue of the 
imagination, as to raise them above the solicitation of inferior 
suggestions. Our intellectual strength is in ])roportioii as we 
realise the superior exclusively. It is a mistake to cram poetry 
with many thoughts; fur it is not their multitude but their 
gravity tliat makes j)oetry truly intcllectuak It is a still 
greater mistake to Avandcr in searcli of originalitv. Without 
originality, indeed, there is no true poetry; but Avhere ori¬ 
ginality exists, it will be found unsought ; since, however 
much the mind of one poet may In structure resemble that of 
another, bis life, wliicli feeds that mind, has been his alone. 


Originality docs not invent, so much as detect, tlic new; reveal¬ 
ing to us what lay about our feet, but lay tlicrc unobserved, until 
a Ijcam fell upon it, as on a dew-drop in the grass, or a stream 
in a distant landscape. Half the noblest passages in poetry arc 
truisms; but those truisms arc the groat truths of luunanity; 
and he is the true poet who draws them from their fountains in 
elemental purity, and gives us to drink. Peojdc arc in the 
habit of supposing that tlioy believe truths with which their 
inner mliul has never once been in contact- They avp not 
aware that, in morals, as in physics, few of the objects w'itli 
which Avc seem in contact really touch us; nor that it is 
impossible to determine how small a particle of vital truth will 
aftcct us, if it have once been incorporated with our internal 
and structural constitution. The difference between a seeming 
and a real belief Is brought home to us in religious matters 
by vicissitudes chiefly. In poetry—which is concerned with 
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the Indicative rather than the Imperative of Truth—it is by 
the inspired strokes of Genius that we are made to feel, how 
wide is the gulf which separates the eternal verities of nature 
from that world of semblance in w'hich our superficial being moves. 

At all periods the analogy between moral truth and tlie truth 
of poetry has been acknowledged; and great poets have always 
exercised, cither dj|r^^y or indirectly, a privilege of exhorta¬ 
tion, instruction, and reproof, like that which constituted a part 
of the prophetic ‘ Burden’ of old. It is the espeeial province of 
poetry to assert the cause of virtue and justice, and to rebuke cor¬ 
ruption whether exalted in high places, or diffused throughout the 
body of society. Chaucer and Dante shot many a Pythian shaft 
against the secular ambition of the clergy, the opprobrium of their 
day. Milton spake, if more bi’Iefly, yet with more lasting efficacy 
in verse than in prose, — though his prose was poetry, — against 
the civil oppressions of his time. The social corruptions of a 
later date, though intertwined with much of generous promise, 
have yet been regarded with an undazzlcd eye, and denounced 
with an unsparing tongue, by the chief [)octs of our age. Its 
unspirituality in sentiment, its empiricism in philosoj)hy, its 
covetousness, its restlessness, and its emptiness, have felt the 
lash, not of splenetic satli'ists, but of great moral teachers; — 
who, watching with a sleepless heart the progress of the nation, 
did not fail to remember that progress is impossible without 
stability, and that even a * stationary state’in morals, not to 
speak of retrograde, when overbalanced by a rapid economical 
advance, must end in subvei'slon and overthrow. To every 
period in the life of nations, as well as of individuals, is assigned 
its especial trial. Thus the highest civilisation is found to nou¬ 
rish in its bosom social griefs and perils peculiarly its owti — its 
own vices — its own passions. But, while the lesser wits, 
^ twinkling the miscellanies o’er,’ put on the livery of tlicir age, 
its better natures are ranged on the other side. Mr. Taylor has 
assailed the prominent evil of our times in a narrower circle, and 
with a weapon short and sharp. His estimate of some important 
characteristics of English society is expressed in the concluding 
stanzas of the poem entitled ^ Lago Lugano.’ 

' Ambition, Envy, Avarice, and Pride — 

These are the tyrants of our hearts: the laws 
Which cherish these in multitudes, and cause 
The passions that aforetime lived and died 
In palaces, to flourish far and wide 

Throughout a land—(allot them what applause 
We may, for wealth and science that they nurse 
And greatness)—seen upon their darker side 
Bear the primeval curse. 
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' Oh! England, “ Merry England," styled of yore! 

Where is thy mirth ? Thy jocund laughter where ? 

The sweat of labour on the brow of care 
Makes a mute answer — driven from every door! 

The may-pole cheers the village green no more, 

Nor harvest-home, nor Christmas murmurs rare. 

The tired mechanic at his lecture sighs; 

And of the learned, which, with alt^his lore, 

Has leisure to be wise ? 

* Civil and moral liberty arc twain : 

That truth the careless countenances free 
Of Italy avouched ; that truth did we, 

On converse grounds and with reluctant pain, 

Confess that England proved. Wash first the stain 
Of worldliness away ; when that shall be, 

Us shall “ the glorious liberty ” befit 
Whereof, in other far than earthly strain. 

The Jew of Tarsus writ. 

* So shall the noble natures of our land 

(Oh! nobler and more deeply founded far 
Tlian any born beneath a southern star,) 

Move more at large ; be open, courteous, bland, 

Be simple, cordial, not more strong to stand 
Than just to yield, — nor obvious to e^ch jar 
That shakes the proud : for Independence walks 
With staid Humility, aye hand in hand, 

Whilst Pride in tremor stalks. 

‘ From pride plebeian and from pride high bora, 

From pride of knowledge no less vain and weak, 

From overstrained activities that seek 
Ends worthiest of indifference or scorn. 

From pride of intellect that exalts its horn 
In contumely above the wise and meek. 

Exulting in coarse cruelties of the pen, 

From pride of drudging souls to Mammon sworn. 

Where shall we flee and when 

We will quote another remarkable passage in which Thought 
and Sentiment arc enlivened by Passion—Passion in a subordi¬ 
nate capacity, as sustaining moral declamation, and contradis¬ 
tinguishing poetic eloquence from versified rhetoric- It is the 
conclusion of the poem ‘written after the return of Sir Henry 
‘ Pottinger from China,’ and sums up a vindication of Captain 
Elliot, Sir Henry’s predecessor in the Chinese command: — 

‘ What makes a hero ?—Not success, not fame. 

Inebriate merchants and the loud acclaim 

Of glutted avarice, — caps tossed up in the air, 

Or pen of journalist with flourish fair, 
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Bells pealed, stars, ribands, and a titular name, — 

These, though his rightful tribute, he can spare ; 

His rightful tribute, not his end or aim, 

Or true reward; for never yet did these 
llefresh the soul or set the heart at ease. * 

—A\liat makes a hero ? An licroic mind 

Expressed in action, in cndui’ance proved : 

And if there be pre-eminence of right, 

Derived thro’ pain w'cll suifered, to the height 
Of rank heroic, ’tis to bear unmoved, 

Not toil, not risk, not rage of sea or wind, 

Not the brute fury of barbarians blind, 

But worse,— ingratitude and poisonous darts 

Launched by the country he had served and loved: 
This with a free unclouded spirit pure, 

This in the strength of silence to endure, 

A dignity to noble deeds imparts 

Beyond the gauds an<l trappings of renown : 

This is the hero's eomph*rnent and crown ; 

This missed, one struggle had been wanting still, 

One glorious triumph of the heroic will, 

One self-approval-in his heart of hearts.’ 


Another form of poetic truth is the truth of ynission. Without 
reality, ])Octic passion must ever be insincere. The passion of 
purely ideal j)octry plays in the air with flame that lias no heat; 
and ill yjoctry of a meaner sort, rhetoric and exaggeration are, 
in fact, a device to hide its absence. l*octic passion is a sub¬ 
ject but little understood. The cravings of ungoveimablc appe¬ 
tite, and the ravings of impotent self-will, expressed in swelling^ 
sentences hysterically broken, pass for passion with very Indam- 
mablc, or ivlth very cold readers. Passion, however, like that 
nature from whicli It springs, is not often in convulsion; and, 
like that truth wliich is its sanction, docs not always speak in a 
loud voice. He has no eye for passion, who can describe only 
its agonies. There arc indeed seasons when it is ‘perplexed iu 
‘ the extreme,’ and when, mounting to its hciglit, it manifests 
itself in ruin. Even then there is in it a retributive strength, 
and a light that illumes the waste. For the most part, however, 
it is slow, serious, profound; soft, yet irresistible; consummat¬ 
ing; not killing, but making alive; no volcanic outbreak, but that 
far mightier fire from the heart of things which is revealed only 
in its benefits, and which, equably diffusing itself, quickens the 


sacred growth of fruit and flower. There is no subject which 
poetry can worthily treat without passion, for it is by love only 
that it penetrates into the life of things, and knows them. The 
wondering faith of the child, and the ardour of manly passion. 
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arc united in that keen poetic sensibility to all Beauty, without 
which the poetic faculty itself lacks a vocation and remains 
mute. It is not merely when he touches personal relations 
that Mr. Wordsworth is impassioned, as in his ^ Complaint of a 
‘ forsaken Indian Woman,’ or in that poem ‘ There is a change, 
^ and I am poor,’ in which so little is expressed, and so much 
Implied; or when, lifting up his heart to embrace nations, ho 
records the ^ Thought of a Briton on the Subjugation of 
‘ Switzerland,’ or breatlics that devout dirge over *thc Extlnc- 
‘ tion of tlic Venetian Ilcpul)llc.’ It is to be found also in all 
his loftier commuuings with nature, wlien he interprets her 
lonely sighs, or deciphers licr hieroglyphics, or ^ counts for old 
^ Time,’ 


‘ Ilis minutes, by reiterated drops, 

Aiidililc tears, from some invisible source 
That deepens upon Fancy,’ 


It clings to the four fr.atcrnal yew-trees of Borrowdale as 
closely as the ‘ unrejoiciiig berries’ with which their boughs are 
‘ as if for festal purpose decked : ’ nor is there in all that mig 
forest of poetry. 



‘High ovcr-arclied with cclioing walks between,’ 


in which it might more justly be said that the spiritual inspira¬ 
tion of Fan Avas for tlic first time truly heard, than that a merely 
I^uitheistic Avorship is celebrated, — a single leaf Avhich has not 
been shaken with tlie breath of Passion, or a fount in AA'hich 
J’assion has not dipped her hands. 

I^assion, ton, can bo stately and unfamiliar, as in that passage 
in Mr. Landor’s ‘Count Julian,’ in Avhlch the injured Father 
addresses Roderick: — 


‘ The hand that hurled thy cliariot o’er its Avheels, 

That litd<l thy steeds erect and motionless 
As molten coursers on some palace gate, 

Sliakes as Avith jialsiod age before thee now.’ 

But to return. The highest and most passionate reality is 
that which belongs to the cause of truth and justice. That half 
truth, that 

‘ Most men ^ 

Arc cradled into poetry hy wrong. 

And Avhat they learn in suffering, teach in song,* 

Is based on the relations betAveen passion and truth. Suffering 
and Avrong, so far as they initiate a soaring spirit into the mys¬ 
teries of a painful yet purifying reality, arc among the aa^LoIg- 
somc bitters on Avliich the poet feeds. They give him that 
VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CLXXX. B B 
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tender, yet austere and sharp seriousness, without which the 
imagination cannot work through tlie sphere which it must 
penetrate before it issues into the perfect day. The erroi*, 
however, into which Mr. Shelley fell, and to a far greater 
degree Lord Byron, (who, as the former tells us, suggested the 
lines Avhich we have just quoted,) was the assumption—a most 
unreasonable one—that the poet must himself be the victim of 
suffering and wrong. The world is always full of these trials; 
and surely, if the poet's sympathies be but large enougli, he may 
kindle into a wise indignation, or ‘ share the passion of a just 
^disdain,’ though he should have no personal injuries to resist or 
to revenge. Sympathy is essentially connected with reality: 
Egotism, therefore, to a certain degree, must be the antagonist 
of both: Yet egotism — even the egotism of the most limited 
egotist — is often mistaken for passion. Lord Byron would in 
many poems have been thought cold Init for the eiu'rgctie cxlii- 
bition of self-love — with some persons, to be sure, the least in¬ 
constant form of affection. The same is true of Ilousseau, who 


felt much more for himself than others, and whose egotism is 
commonly reflected in that of liis readers, when not resented by 
it. nightly to sympathise, the poet <»ught to be cndoM'vjd in 
equal measure with unsclflshuess and M'lXh scnsilnlity ; andpoefic 
passion favoui's this twofold endowment, for it merges the poet’s 
merely individual being, in proportion as it molts it into that of 
sun-ounding things. 


Truth of passion, though rooted in the soil of a truthful and 
poetic heart (and where the moral ground of poetry is shallow its 
intellectual growths will c^'cr be stunted), is in no small degree 
promoted, as well as guarded, by another species of truth.— 
truth of style. While the importance of stylo in prose com¬ 
positions is universally acknowledged, its equal, if not greater 
importance in verse has been too frequently disregarded by 
modern })octs. With tlic merely technical rnlcs of style poetry 
has indeed little concern; just as in its diction it is ahh; (the 
more apprehensive method of the imagination superseding sncli 
aid) to dispense with many j^articlcs and copulatives, wlucli 
are yet necessary in prose as links in unite the leading parts of 
spedch, and define their irtutual relations. Those who ' build 
' the lofty rhyme’ are thus enabled to discard the small stones 
and rubble, and to rear Cyclo[)ean walls, of materials sinqdc, 
solid, and proportionally beautiful. But this vv.iy indepcudejice 
of what is trivial in style r-enders attention to its essential prin¬ 
ciples yet more obligatory. Without a pure and niasterly style, 
a poet may ber popular, but he Avill never become classical. It is 
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also that branch of the poetic art in which the poet meets with the 
largest return for his expenditure of care; for art, in its higher 
de])artmcnts, wox'ks unconsciously, and but sophisticates itself 
when it works by rule. His care, however, must be habitual, 
conscientious, and temperate; and not the overstrained and 
morbid labour which corrects and vc-corrects until the unity of 
the original conception is lost, and all freshness has been dis¬ 
sipated. Any excessive tension of the faculties precludes the 
highest species of art — art which hides itself. A truthful style- 
is a vigorous style; which of itself gives individuality to character, 
vividness to description, weight, purpose and point to sentiment 
and to thought. A truthful style shows itself in two different 
ways: truth of conception — that is, of tlie logic and the rhetoric 
of poetry—and truth of diction. The logic of poetry is indeed 
distantly related, if at all, to the syllogism of the understand¬ 
ing : but it is not tlic less certain, as has been observed before 
now, tliat flic imagination works by a logical method of its own; 
and that ho only who is impressed by its laws is capable of those 
gi'oat acts of induction, deduction, and inference, which are to be 
found alike in Shakspearc and Bacon, and without which a great 
poetic creation would be as impossible as a .course of scientific 
discovery. The logic of jioctry has, however, lunnbler functions 
likewise. A just princijilc of division, and a sagacious distribu¬ 
tion of the subject matter, arc necessary, if poetry is to keep as 
well as to take possession of the lieavts of men, which seldom con¬ 
tinue ])ormancnlly divorced from their intellects: and it is for 
want of some moderate appreciation of categories, that there are 
to be found in many a popular poem ])assagcs which, wmre they 
not tricked out in gay appai'cl, Avould carry on their very faces 
the absurdity and incongruity Avhieh really belongs to them. 

A deficiency of truthfulness in stylo is yet more noticeable in 
the bad rhetoric than in the false logic of ordinary jioetry. It 
displays Itself first by a superabundance of figures. A metaphor 
tells us what things are like, not what they ai'c. In many cases 
indeed this is all that we can know; and tiic higlicr species of 
symbol, by tracing things apparently diverse, to a common law, 
is unipicstlonably an organ of philosophy. It is in fact tlie 
basis of that analogical argument upon which Bishop Butler 
has built so stately a falnlo, and that ‘Philosophia Prima/ 
spoken of by Bacon: as such, too, it is of the same kind with 
the [)arablc, the great oriental method of instruction, which, 
in one form or another, has flourished on every soil. Wiierc 
employed in its place it seems impossible to prescribe a limit 
to its use; for It is the mo.st concise, the most })icrciiig, and 
the most luminous method of imparting ideas at once compre- 
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hensive and subtle. But figurative writing has paswscd the limits 
within which it can minister to the purely beautiful, as often as 
it so penetrates the subject intended to be illustrated, as to 
destroy its apparent solidity, and to leave no quiet surface for 
the repose of light and shade. Nor do figures, when used out of 
^place, simply fail in effect. They arc ex 2 )oscd to a yet more serious 
charge. If brought in to make plainer what is already plain, they 
but confuse the understanding and divert the attention The 
result is worse still, if they arc introduced for the puqiosc of 
ornament, — for they then betray an imfiusee[)tlbl]ity on the part 
of the poet to that primal beauty of truth, which finds in obtrusive 
ornament only an incumbrance. But there is another form of 
error more miscluevous than mere excess. It is, by incongruous 
images, and yet more by broken or absolutely false metaphors, 
that untruthfulness in the rhetoric of }) 0 ( try is fatally evinced. 
In most such cases thci’c will he a coldness about tliem, and 
probably a prolixity of expression, whicli prove that they were 
but after thoughts. Another and more common defect in style 
is the use of quasi-metaphors in its ordinary texture; a tawdri¬ 
ness which, without imparting significance, destroys all manly 
plainness, and prodj-ices nothing but what is incoherent and in¬ 
conclusive. Analogous to this defect is that of showy linos, 
ambitious point, and over-vivacious expressions which, as it were, 
admire themselves, and mar the context. AVhen INIr, Shelley 
speaks of 

' Tliat paradise of exiles, Italy,’ 

and Lord Byron dcscril)es the human skull as 

‘ The dome of tliought, the palace of the soul,’ 

-we neither deny the energy nor the cleverness of the cx]iressIou, 
But would Homer or Dante, or Shakspcarc, have variegated 
their poetic robes wdth such purple patches? As soon would 
they have cut capers at a coronation. Tliesc arc the sallies of 
an irregular ambition, catching at applause; and they arc as 
inconsistent with that grave, unrapacious, scarcely conscious 
desire for sympathy, wliicli ought to be a [loot’s external 
■stimulus, as with that quietness and confidence which is his 
internal strength. 

Aiiothcr element in stylc^lluded to above, is that of diction. 
Here, also, the first requisite is truth. Unequivocal words alone 
carry weight with them. Vivid truth prevents diffuseness also; 
lor truth implies character, and it is through brief, select ex- 
[jression that thoughts exhibit their characteristic features with 
a prominence unbluntcd by details. Clcaimcss and intensity 
arc thus found together; and to write with these is to write 
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With force. Words are frequently called the dress of thought; 
but tlicy stand to it in a nuich closer I'clation, clothing it con- 
subsfantially as tlie skin covers the body, or as the bark covers 
the tree. Wc think in language: as our thoughts are, our words 
will bo; nor can we think truthfully without rejecting vague 
constructions, grammatical irregularities or feebleness, and excess 
in the use of poetical licences. There is a mystery in words; and 
it is impossible to explain the full power which they possess not 
only in consequence of their defined meaning, and through their 
associations, but also from those untranslateable ideas whicli are 
yet effectually insinuated into us by their harmony and cadence. 
Very stately processions of "words arc frequently marshalled 
with a very prosaic pageantry; and, on the other hand, where 
but two or three woids are found together, the spirit of poetry 
may he in the midst of them. It is the singular felicity of our 
language that, by its two elements, the Latin and the Saxon, 
two dUferent species of impression are conveyed. Words of 
a Jjatln origin address the intellect chiefly, and impart their 
meaning to it with a peculiar distinctness. That meaning, how¬ 
ever, is arrived at by analysis, and as if by a rapid process of 
translation; for wliich reason, it can only be thus presented 
to the heart and the moral bcine:, as it were throiurh a veil. 
The Ijatin clement of our language is therefore peculiarly ser¬ 
viceable where dignity is required, and Avhere complex thoughts 
or delicate gradations of sentiment, like the neutral colours of 
a picture, arc to be revealed. The Saxon element, on the 
other hand, is the one in whitdi moral truth resides. Its brief 
appeals come home to us immediately, not mediately; address 
our whole being and not a portion of it; and thus, borne in upon 
iis instantaneously and intensely, speak directly to the heart, in 
its own words of pathos and of power, Xeithcr ]iart of our 
language sliould be depreciated; but wherever the Saxon part 
conveys the exact ineuning, it conveys It best; and by those 
Avriters whose merits arc truth and strength, it will ever be 
made the substance of their diction. 

Tlierc is yet another department of poetic truth — that, 
namely, which relates to the picturesque in landsc^e. A 
trutliful observation of scener}" is a different thing froih sf pas¬ 
sionate love of it. In most modern poetry desci’iption occupies 
a largo space; (in some instances man becomes but a dot in 
the landscape;) — but it is seldom executed with even technical 
accuracy, and yet more seldom with a higher truth. The poets 
of antiquity, on the contrary, regarded picturesque nature as so 
entirely subordinate to man, tliat tlicy have hardly left us a 
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single poetical lamiscapc, Humboldt, in his Kosraos, citing 
Schiller, lias observed of the Greeks: ‘ Witli them the landscape 
^ is always the mere background of a })icturc. In the foreground 
^ of whicli human figures are moving.’ It was rather the pleasur¬ 
able than the beautiful that they prized in nature; yet their de¬ 
scriptive touches, however light, arc always spirited, and are 
fnitliful whenever they demand notice and descend to particulars. 

We do not agree with those who affirm that either in painting 
or in poetry truth is sacrificed by the j)rcjccss of poetic g'cucral- 
isation. It is, however, necessary to determine what that })ro- 
ccss, commonly spoken of at random, really is. It docs not 
consist in the description of iinnginaiy scenes made up of finer 
materials than have affinity witli this earth; nor yet in the 
composition of eclectic landscapes by the arbitrary juxtaposition 
of natural features modelled upon different types of beauty. 
It is effected, we should say, by an instinctive appreciation of 
those features in a scene which are essential and characteristic, 
and by the vivid delineation of them, unincumbered by details, 
which would only conceal them. It requires, therefore, a 
learned eye, and a knowledge of Nature’s comparative anatomy. 
To generalise is but to mark the generic in contradistinction to 
the particular; and thus to extricate and exhibit that ideal 
which nature, while she suggests it, is careful also, as though 
with a disciplina arcani of her own, to veil beneath her multiform 
and ever changing robes. Art, wliich has neither the life, 
the variety, nor the fathomless depth of nature, compensates 
for these defects by discriminativeness; and, exercising a reve¬ 
rential criticism on nature, selects one meaning from nature’s 
countless meanings, isolates It, and places it before us with a 
luminous precision and permanence. Thus to interpret iialnre, 
is not to improve nature; but to bring one of her simpler har¬ 
monies within the ken of inferior intelligences, Avhich, in the 
infinitude of her complex harmonics, woidd otherwise have found 
-there nothing but confusion. Such generalisation is a process 
of subtraction, not addition, — of dividing into groups, not of 
crowding into masses; and Avhile it renders the scene ob¬ 
jectively more general, by divcstijig it of local and accidental 
particulars, it at the same time stamps upon the picture tlic 
unity of the yenus, and supplies it with that palpable centre 
which the finite symmetry of art requires. It reproduces the 
scene that we beheld, not as it Avas seen only, but as remem¬ 
bered : and it presents it not merely as taken in by the eye of 
the sense, but as I’ccogniscd by that eye of the imagination Avhich 
^ half creates’ in order that h may Avholly receive. For whether 
we contcrnjjlate a scene from nature’s cxliaustless gallery, or a 
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copy of it b}'- a bunian hand, something more tlian attention is 
requisite. Tlic mind must be active not passive. Nor can we, 
without a sympiitbctlc ciicrgy on oui' [)art, truly discern the 
beauty wliich lies before us. 

A scene rightly generalised is not less but more true than 
tliut of* which the casual pliajirmieua arc reliccted as in a mirror, 
because it presents to us in separate purity the intellectual and 
abiding truth of nature; and it becomes ideal merely by re¬ 
vealing nature’s ideas, Avhicb ever correspond with those of a 
sound imagination. A great portrait painter will catch a truer 
likeness than the best ])03sible Daguerreotype.* He too sees the 
essential by becoming blind to the accidental. In nature, as in 
art, the superfluous is ever at war with the beautiful, the strong, 
and the sjjiritual. Old trutlis have, therefore, still to be re¬ 
discovered, the good to be disinterred, and the beautiful to be 
revealed again. Though tlic arts that minister to nature can 
but give her of her own, yet that they can give; and poetic 
generalisation, by simply wafting away, as with a purer breath, 
the cloud that obscures her countenance, Imparts to her 

^ The liglit that never w'as on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.* 

The truth of these principles is confirmed by their congruity 
with the philosophy of the drama, by w lilch it is shown that the 
Ideal in character is attained without any sacrifice of the indi¬ 
vidual: they coincide, indeed, with that \vhole theory of art, us 
old as Aristotle, by w'hich representutiou is distinguished from 
servile copying. On such grounds only can art vindicate its 
proper place, as something above that nature in the concrete, 
which Is the sole domain of the sensual eye; and as rising there¬ 
fore into harmony with that universal, creative, and exalted 
nature which the ])octic insight alone can reach. It is only 
wlien we acknowledge the affinity of the beautiful and the true, 
— perceiving beauty itself to be but the outward manifestation 
of the highest truth which coinmeasiircs and reconciles the 
truth of idea and the truth of fiict,—that we can appreciate the 
dignity of art. Art, so considered, becomes the excellence of 
imagined beauty, yet not illusory; and is at once the widest 
reality of nature’s truth, yet the freest fi'om all participation in 
the common or the unclean. The ‘ fundamental aiitithesis,^ under 
which successive facts arc reduced to ideas, exists equally in the 


Sec in ‘ Hay’s Science of Proportions in the Human Head and 
Countenance’ (p, 35. and note k.), two passages very applicable to our 
present purpose from Cousins’ ‘Philosophy of the lieautiful—‘Art 
‘ must devote itself to the production of the ideal and of nature equally.’ 
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arts as in tlic sciences, where Dr. Whcwcll has used it for the 
expression of philosopliical truth, 

Untrutlifiilncss in the delineation o£ outward nature is the 
fault by which a poet’s insincerity is most easily detected; 
though this is a fault not likely ever to exist in one department 
only. Untruthfulncss in tlic rcprcsentiitioii of character is of 
course observable only by those who have an eye for character; 
and its absence will be e:isily pardoned l>y all to whom poetry is 
but an amusement, an opiate, or a dram. Dalsc sentiment will 
find many to sympathise with it: false passion will pass wltli 
many who yet could w'cll apjjrcciatc true passion: lalse logic 
and a general artificialncss in stvlc will meet with few snfh- 
cicntly in earnest to demand truth in sucli matters,—or who 
have faith enough even to be sceptics. But folsc description 
is a scandal to tlio outward senses: and if a poet plants Ins 
willows on the mountain side, or insists upon tlie ycouianly oak 
bathing its unbound tresses in the flowing sti'cam,— still more 
should his apples be bold enough to come ‘ before the swalloNV 
‘ dares,’ and his iambs begin to bleat fljr a better shcplicrd ‘ when 
* rivers rage and rocks grow cohl,’ he may possibly, if not very 
much the fashion, fall in with readers wlio will object to being 
deceived with their eyes open. Uutruthfulness In description 
is sometimes called want of kcejnng. AVc should have included 
this want by name in our black list of olfences against poetic 
truth, but that, properly understood, it is less a sjiecial ollencc 
than the essence of tlicm all. For, truth of keeping is the largest 
form of truth. Where it exists, not only wnll truth be found 
In the various departments which wc have enumerated; but 
those departments of poetry, and indeed all its elements, will 
be combined in just pi'oportions. More than a certain amount 
of moral sentiment, for example, will not accord Avith more 
than a certain proportion of human passion, however genuine 
both of them may be. The diction, Avhich would be jirolix in 
dramatic or narrative verse may be in admirable keeping with 
that meditative poetry, in which a thought has a substantive value 
on its own account — ^filling its horn with light ’ as it advances 
from phase to phase, till it stands before us full-faced. Thus 
alsotlje degree in which description should enter into a poem is 
a question of keeping. A picture by Bapliael would not have 
been improved. If the landscape part of it had been made more 
prominent. 

It is not, indeed, the quantity and prominence of the land¬ 
scape only, but Its character also, Avhich is determined by the 
general character of the picture; and it has been poetically 
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pointctl out*, that those early masters whose predominant cha¬ 
racteristics were aspiration and sanctity, chose, as a fit interpreter 
for the saintly forms in tlic foreground, a sky wliose purity and 
simplicity should be expressive of theof heaven — the 
‘luminous distance’ of evening, with its pale green, or the 
morning’s ‘ still small voice of level twilight behind purple hills,’ 
so suggestive of ‘ sjnritual hope, of longing and escape.’ In cor¬ 
roboration of this remark it will be observed that pictures in 
which one artist has painted the figures and another tlie land¬ 
scape, arc not often noted for their harmony or their truth. 
A still more intimate union has, indeed, been attempted; 
and there are ])icturcs in which a Venetian liand has supplied 
the colouring to a Florentine design. If such pictures arc among 
the wonders of art, they are seldom its best exanjples. The 
colouring of Titian would have sensualised, and the radmnee 
of Coreggio have etherialiscd the conccjitions of Michael An¬ 
gelo ; but the loss of his sublinic strength, thus neutralised, would 
not have been compensated for by any accession of alien quali¬ 
ties. Nor more successful, probably, would have been the expe¬ 
riment, in case those earlier masters, to whom we have alluded, 
liad been able to add the Florentine vigour of design and variety 
of composition to their own especial merits — spiritual elcvfition, 
and the quietude of pathetic beauty. It is common, indeed, to 
express an edifying amazement on account of their want of 
vai’icty, relief, &c. While many an eloquent connoisseur 1ms 
boon doling out to them his supercilious and qualified com¬ 
mendations, young ladies, fresh from the boarding school, have 
turned for a moment from the tJuido or the Carlo Dolce which 
tlicy were copying, io glance at a Saint of rinturrichio, Perugino, 
or the old Seer of Fiesolc; and have compassionately wondered 
that the austere should be unbending also, that the ascetic should 
be unfamiliar, and that the absorbed should re[)ly to tlicir inquiries 
with such imloquaclous eyes. Objections brought against great 
works, not on the ground of faults but of deficiencies, arc for 
the most part frivolous and vexatious; for no excellency is 
attained except by sacrifice. Every great poem as well as 
picture by necessity includes some high qualities in a greater, 
and some in a lesser degree; and, to be perfect or approacli 
jicrfectlon, it must possess them in a due proportion. Tliisrpro- 
portlon is determined, not by external rule, but inwardly, by the 
imagination, which conceived the poem originally, and conceived 
it as a whole. Accordingly, the law of just keeping is to be ac¬ 
counted the truth of the imagination. If this proportionate truth 

^ Modern Painters,’ vol. ii. p. 40. 
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be wanting, not only will the result be unsatisfactory, but the 
work will thus be proved to have been spurious in its origin; 
since a work of art, to be genially produced, must be homo¬ 
geneous or harmonised. It is impossible for a healthy imagi¬ 
nation to beget hybrids or monsters: these are not natural 
conceptions: but it is very easy for an unsteady and uninspired 
hand to join together a piece of ill-assorted tliough splendid 
patchwork. 

JMcanwhilc, a first-rate poem supposes a still higher unity. 
It is not only the product of the imagination; it is the off¬ 
spring and exponent of tlic poet’s total being. Now, the being 
of man is one; liis various faculties exhibiting but different 
modes of intellectual action, and his manifold jirinciplcs of 
thought branching out from a single stem. The unity of 
the poet’s nature ought, therefore, to be imaged in his intel¬ 
lectual progeny. E\'cry portion of it, as it grows, must be a 
true reflection from his own mind, or from nature as coutem- 
‘ plated by that mind; its elements, however complex, must he 
fused into a crystalline oneness; its parts must be graduated 
by a just law of proportion. The result of all, namely, a perfect 
truth of keeping will, consequently, be but an expansion of that 
truth which was inherent in the impulse and germinal idea from 
which the poem sprang. These observations are borne out by 
the fact that every first-rate poet is felt to be the regent of a 
separate sphere, and the master of a complete poetic world of liis 
own; in whlcli, while every element is proportionate to every 
other clement, it is not less distinguished by its dissimilarity, 
both as to relative proportion and intrinsic character, from 
the corresponding element In' the work of otlier poets. Tlieir 
mode of viewing life, character, and nature is as diflei’cnt in the 
several great poets, as is the species of thouglit, scutlment, or 
passion which they express. A corrcsj)omiing diversity will be 
always found in their styles, however free from mannerism. In 
one it is expressive, in another suggestive; in one energetic;, in 
another adroit. In Dante it is intense. In Milton solemn. In 
Homer divinely familiar and friendly, in Sliakspcare elastic and 
joyously strong, unexhausted in resource, and incalculable as the 
curves of shells or the endless variety of outline in forests and 
clouds. In all it is truthful. For art in its versatility is a 
shadow of nature’s infinitude; and many revelations still leave 
the depths of truth unfathomed. 

* The same diversity will be found in tlie mode in wliicli (Uifei ent 
poets exhibit the faculty of what is called poetical painting, ‘ The 
* representations in the “ Fairy Queen,” in Paradise Lost,” and. in 
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It is from a perfect truth of keeping' tliat poctiy chiefly de¬ 
rives its vcrisiinilitiKlo—si qiuility without which it can luulcc no 
appeal to the heart, l^octry professes to iiavc witucsscu that of 
which it makes report. If its witness be true, the sympathies of 
men will eventually seal that truth ami receive that witness: if 
its tidings be but hearsay, its empiricism will bo proved by the 
inconsistent babbling with whicli men describe what they have 
not known. Let a man’s theme be ever so high or ever so low, 
he may have seen what ho s])oaks of, or he may have only 
Avished to sec it. Burns, when he describes a daisy uprooted by 
the plough, is not more truthful than Dante, when Dante sings 
of the choirs that rejoice iji heaven. The former sees with true 
poetic insight that Avhich actually exists; tlic latter with a more 
creative eye, but Avlth equal truthfulness, secs that which might 
exist, and which, if it existed, would ap})car us it presented 
itself to him in definite and authentic vision. It is thus that in 


arduous instances of fore-shortening, positions of the human 
form which could never have been observed, even in the model, 
by the outward eye of the painter, ai’c faithfully exhibited by 
his inspired guesses. Dante’s unshaken self-possession in the 
midst of the marvels around him, is Itself a proof that his vision 
was true; for had it been false, that artificial excitement, which 
alone could have sustained the illusion, would have swept him 
into the vortices of splendour and motion which he describes; 
and he would liave written Avith as unsteady a hand as his 
imitators have ever done. Self-possession, a thing very different 
from unimpassioned scdatencss, is a note of mature greatness 
in poetry; and it is so noble a resultant of it tliat Keposc itself, 
which has often been extolled as an ultimate merit in art, may, 
perhaps, derive no small part of its charm from the fact that it 
13 among the modes by Avhich self-possession is evinced. This 
is one of the characteristics, Avhicli mai'k the analogy between 
the inspiration of the true poet and that of the true prophet. 
Without it enthusiasm runs into madness, and passion is self- 
dcstructivc: Avithout it greatness, instead of rolling onward in 
an ever ascending Avave, perpetually tumbles over like a breaker, 
and loses itself in foam. Closely allied to self-possession is that 
rare attribute—poetic Modei'atiou — which excludes such ex- 


' Dante’s ‘‘Inferno,” have each a specific character, appi'opftatc to 
‘ the poems in Avhicli they are found respectively. The first are 
‘ dream-like, fit for fairy-'Jand ; tlie second arc cosmological: tliey are 


‘grand symbols of the universe; while Dante's Spirit-world, espe- 
‘ cially tJic first division of it, is described with matter-of-fact parti- 
‘ cularity .’—Appendix to Coleridge's ^ Biographia Literaria^ — last 
edition. 
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aggcratecl admiration of one especial excellence as might lead 
to the neglect of others. The highest poetry rests upon a 
right adjusinicnt of contending claims. Some jicrsoiis are 
advocates of the sensuous, aiul others of what has latterly 
been called the subjective; but poetry of the first order reconciles 
botli demands, — being of all things the most intellectual in 
its method and scope, while in its form and imagery it is 
the largest representation of visible things. Partaking at once 
of the nature both of Science and of Art, It spiritualises the 
outward world while it embodies the Avorld of Thought. 
It composes also the border warfare between jjassion and 
imagination. Though passion frees a man from self, yet it 
sells him in bondage to outward things: — it clasps tlio material 
world like a vine, sucks out and circulates its life blood, stirs 
up heroic natures to high achievements, — and yet, being servile 
in its nature, it makes the end of their wanderings a blind subjec¬ 
tion to Fate. Passion is, therefore, the sanguine life of that tragic 
poetry which hailed in Bacchus a master,—just as the poetry 
of mirth and grace boasted a protector in Mertairy. The imagina¬ 
tion, on the other hand, passes through all barriers, spurns the 
mountain tops and feeds on each succeeding object, but only till 
it has gained strength to outsoai* it. This Is llic poetry which 
sought a patron in Apollo, — the lord of light, deliverance, and 
healing. Passion by itself would violate the freedom, imagina¬ 
tion would transcend the limits of art. Whatever qualities 
tend to maintain this twofold etiuipolsc, to Avhich the innu¬ 
merable balances of poetry are subordinate, promote its keeping 
and its truth. 

Poetry is a largo thing, and poetic truth is hut one depart¬ 
ment of it. Thci'c are few of its departments which have not 
been ably illustrated hi the recent as well as the earlier periods 
of English literature ; and to exalt any one of them with exclu¬ 
sive reverence, is among the last things Ave should desire. The 
root of theological heresy has been traced to a disposition arbi¬ 
trarily to select and lift on high some one great verity, which 
in thus losing its relative position loses half its value. And no 
doubt such a disposition is equally fruitful in poetical and philo¬ 
sophical licresles. It has seemed to us, hoAvcver, that avc could 
not bpttcr illustrate our views respecting Mr. Taylor’s poetry 
than by these imperfect remarks on that poetic truth, which Ave 
account his most striking characteristic ; undAvhicli, from its in¬ 
timate relations Avith strength and Avith beauty, avc deem the 
foundation of excellence, not only in poetry, but in every art 
that possesses a moral origin, and subserves a human end. 
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AnT. IV. — 1. Sacred and Legendaiy Art By Mrs. Jamkson*. 

2 vols. 8vo- London: 1848. 

2- Tconographie Cltreticnne, lliHtoire dc Dim, Par j\I. DidroN. 

Paris, 4to.: 1843. 

3. Manuel (VIcoaographie Chretimne^ Grecque et Latine, avec line 

Introduction ct Notes, Par M. Didkox. Paris, 8vo,: 1845, 

TTp to the llcfonnatlon, or nearly so, Art was the pensioner 
and ally of rcdii^ion. During the middle ages she was not 
only her favourite handmaid, but one of her most attractive 
teachers. The productions of religious Art were declur.ed to be 
* laymen’s books;’—schoolmasters to teach ignorant people the 
way of faith, and stimulants to excite them to devotion. Yet, 
ill many resjiccts Art, and more especially the Art of the middle 
ages, to which these v(4nm(\s ])rinclj)ally relate, Is the worst 
])ossihlc expositor both of religious facts :md of religious doctrines. 
The least consideration of tlic manner in which the Legendary 
Art of the middle ages has dealt with the representation of 
incorporeal beings, and with sjnritual teaching, will satisfy us of 
this. Wo shall sec at once how the artist and the lc<rcad 
writer liaie borrowed from each other, and built u[)on each 
other; and how encouraged by this mutual reliance, the bounda¬ 
ries of the literal and the sjnrltual, the actual and the mythical, 
have been disregarded and overlcapt by both, — until the involved 
and intricate result has become a ponderous system of dim alle¬ 
gory and ])uorile hxblc — too vast for the most capacious belief, 
and calculated, by its contradiction to all ordinary experience, 
to invite and encourage universal scepticism. 

Wo will consider first a part of the subject which is not 
Included in Mrs. Jaincsou’s eloquent and beautiful volumes, hut 
is excellently treated by M. DIdron; — the manner in which 
the Divinity Avas I’cprcsentcd in ancient religious Art. 

^lany centuries elapsed before Christians ventured to delineate 
in bodily form, the ineffiiblc majesty of the Eternal Father, whom 
no man liath seen or can sec. In the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Bcncdictional of St. Ethelwold, — an inestimable manuscript 
illustrated in the best manner of the tenth century, — thoTIoly 
Spirit is depictured as descending upon the Saviour, at his bap¬ 
tism, in the form of a dove, but no attempt is made to represent 
the awful Being, Avhose approving voice, benignly uttered from 
the heaven of heavens, gave a sanction to tlic solemn rite. In 
a subsequent page of the same manuscript, where the holy child 
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is presented in the temple, a mysterions hand, the hand of Pro¬ 
vidence, issniii" from the clouds above, points out the babe to 
the aged Simeon and Anna. That mighty pointing hand, the 
idea of which was derived from certain passages in Ezekiel 
(ii. 9.; viii. 1. 3.), and which is common, in several forms, both 
iu Greek and Latin art, was the nearest approach to a repre¬ 
sentation of the everlasting Father, until about the commence¬ 
ment of the thirteenth century. From that time artists became 
bolder: and, the ice once broken. Art seems to have rushed for¬ 
ward unaAved to the Indulgence of its wildest caprices. The Great 
First Cause appeared originally as an aged man; afterwards as a 
crowned king, or as an emperor, clothed in imperial purple, 
bearing in his hand the orb of universal sovereignty; .and finallvs 
near upon the time of the Keformation, as a pope, vested in 
a cope and crowned with the tiara. The danger and debase¬ 
ment, the anthropomorphillc tendency, of this humanisation of 
the form of the Divinity, is obvious. Its ‘ predominance indeed 
Avas not established Avithout great opposition*; but it ultimately 
prevailed universally. 

The representation of the T)hme Son Avns, for obvious reasons, 
thought less liable to the objections which had been so long en¬ 
tertained against the personincation of the Father. But it had 
perils of its OAAm. Tradition overlayed it Avith fables; and tlieo- 
logians made it a subject of controversy. Here, too, the earliest 
representations Avere only Symbolical — symbolical of the office 
of the Redeemer, lie Avas the lamb slain for the sins of all man¬ 
kind: and Avas therefore* depicted, as such, standing upon an 
eminence, the blood floAving doAvn from his Avoiinded side in OA^ry 
direction in Innumeralde rills: Or ho Avas a j)clican freely dis¬ 
pensing his blood for the nurture of his spiritual children. The 
figure oF the cross naturally brought to mind Him Avho hung 
upon the iiccursed tree: the lion, again, Avas a pr(»phctical symbol, 
from its being tlic emblem of the tribe of Judah; and the fish 
had not only a connexion Avith the waters of baptism, but in its 
Greek name — coin])oscd of the ijiitial letters of XpeaTos 

SeoD Tios XcoT^p — Jesi/s Christy the son of God^ the Saviour^ 
was found to contain a mystical declaration of the generation 
and office of the Redeemer! But, in process of time, the 
symbols were mistaken or Mbus(Ml. ’ Practices sprang up in expla¬ 
nation of them Avhich did not please the church. In the seventh 
century the use of the most customaiy of them, the Lamb, was 
accordingly forbidden; and In its stead the veritable human 
form of Him, Avho Avas slain from the foundation of the world, 

^ The opposition still rages, Ed. Rev. for July, 1847, j). 208. 
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wfis directed to be lifted up before all eyes. This was the origin 
of the crucifix. 

But out of the same decree arose a celebrated dispute. If 
the Kedeemcr was to be imaged as he appeared upon earth, it was 
necessary to ascertain what manner of man he was. The want 
was no sooner made known, than authentic representations were 
discovered on every hand. It was found that Nicodeinus and 
Saint Luke, and even Pontius Pilate, had painted portraits of 
the Son of Man; and that the poor woman, whom his compassion 
had cured of an issue of blood, after slic had spent all her sub¬ 
stance upon earthly doctors, had testified her gratitude by the 
erection of a votive marble statue. Hut the favourite likenesses, 
as their title indicates, were the verm icones impressed upon 
napkins; and among these two were pre-eminent. One was 
found u])on the handkerchief of a woman, who, as the Saviour 
passed to Calvary, bending and staggering under the burden 
and ngony of his cross, with true womanly com])assion wiped the 
great di-ops ^as of blood’ from off bis brow. The other, similarly 
irnprcsscil, had l)ccn sent by the Saviour liiinself to an earthly po¬ 
tentate. King Abgarns ofEdessa desired to possess a portrait of 
the Messiah; and coTumissioncd Ins principal painter, the president 
of his lioynl Academy, to pi'oeced to Judea to accomplish Ins 
royal desire. The face of the Hedcemer shone so bright that 
it foiled the painter’s art: But the royal ])icty was not allowed 
to' ])ass unrewarded- The Saviour applied a liandkcrchlef to 
his countenance, and sent back a miraculous likeness under the 
care of the baffled artist. 

Both these likenesses represented the Kedeemcr as a comely 
person, full of grace and beauty, the fairest among the 
children of men. But it was thought by the Eastern divines 
that the mystery of the work of redemption Avould be rendered 
more sublime, if certain descriptions, both prophetical and his¬ 
torical, of the mean and abject appearance of the Messiah were 
accepted literally. Upon this ground they contended against 
the accuracy of the verm iconcs: And the question divided 
the whole Christian world. East and West Avere marshalled 
under opposing banners. Augustine, Jerome, aud Ambrose 
Avcrc ranged against the authority of Cyril, Tertulllan, 
Justin, and a scarcely less noble band of followers. In tlic 
course of years the Eastern Church became divided against 
itself; Chrysostom and Gregory Nyssen dissented from the 
general voice of their brethren — and the verm icones triumphed. 
The letter of Lentulus, most fortunately discovered aud most 
conveniently descriptive, portrayed the person of the Saviour 
in a Avay entirely opposed to the Eastern theory. The victory 
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was confirmed by the authority of Pope xVdrian L, and by the 
eloquence of St. Bernard; who declared that the marvellous 
beauty of the Son of Man exceeded that of angels, and was au 
object of joy and admiration to the heavenly hosts. The 
triumph was completed by the canonisation of the charitable 
woman to whom the church was indebted for the best known 
vera icon^ by the pretty name, (although it be either a blunder 
or an anagram) of Veronica, and by the granting of indulgences 
to pious pilgrims to the holy smlarhtm- And, linully, the in^ 
fallibility of the chnrcli, upon tliis as upon all other occasions, 
has been subsequently proved by the event. The miraculous 
sudurium of Veronica clearly ])ossesscs the power of self-nndti- 
plication. Whether it can be multiplied by epllttiug, as it 
seems bank notes can be, w^c arc not informed;—but wc have 
found accounts of nine of these w'ondcrful handkerchiefs scattered 
about in various places In Italy, France, and Germany; and 
Avc make no doubt that diligent research would discover many 
more. 'Fhe one which many of our readers may havC scon 
exhibited at St. Peter’s during the ceremonies of the holy Avcck, 
is probably tbc best known; another at Toulouse has the good 
fortune of being autlienticated by no loss than fourteen papal 
bulls; and another at Tuvin is very respectably supported by four. 
What has become of the sndarhtm of Kiiisj Abijarus wc have 
never heard; but there is a very curious old picture in cloven 
compartments, iuAvhich this sacred relic is represented with-onc 
version of its legend, in tlic collection of Pnnee Wallerstciii, 
now in Kensington Palace. In Greek art the lineaments of the 
Saviour have long been fixed, nearly in accordance with the 
letter of Lcntulus. Western artists, on the other hand, did not 
adhere to any single type; and have consequenlly been often 
obliged to identify their representations by some emblem, in ad¬ 
dition to the encircling glory of the divine nimhas. The absence 
of a beard—the wearing of a crown — naked feet — the holding 
of a book or of the cross, have all been used for this purpose; 
hoAVCver, ill cases of doubt, — and they are very many — the 
last is the only ciultlcm that can be dcjiended upon. 

But the divine personification which exemplified most clearly 
the embarrassment of art in representing the incorpoi’cal and 
incomprehensible, is that of the Holy Spirit The vision granted 
to tht, Baptist, of the Spirit ‘descending’ upon the baptized 
Saviour ‘ like a dove,’ was accepted by ecclesiastical artists as 
an authority. The brooding dove became the universally re¬ 
cognised form fur the influencing and inspiring Spirit. But, 
occasionally, theological artists desired to depict the hypostatic 
character of the Holy Spirit Avith the minute precision of the 
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Nicene creed.- They wished to imngc the Holy Ghost, the Com- 
fortei’, both as an influence, and as ii yierson. And here their 
art was toiled. They could only exhibit the double nature by 
a double representation. The sacred person was accordingly 
figured in a hninaii form scarcely distinguishable from that of the 
leather or the Son ; ■ and the dove, the emblem of inspii'ation, was 
superadded, sometimes in one position, sometimes in another; 
sitting on the shoulder of the liuiiian form, hovering over its 
head, or clutched in its hand, exactly like a hawk perched on the 
fist of a sovereign prince. 

To have overcome so great a diflncidty, even in a way which 
we now may deem ridiculous, Avas regarded at tlie time as a 
notable acliicvcnient. At least, this mode of representing the 
action of Inspiration became popular. It Avas apjillcd in a variety 
of subordinate instances, many of Avhich Averc easily misinuler- 
stood; III some cases Avith rather singular results, For example, 
tlie great teachers of the church Avei'e held, not Avitliout reason, to 
liuve derived tlieir Avisdoin from above. In order to call attention 
to this ac<UTdited doctrine, artists jdaced the holy emblem oi* the 
dove upon the shoulder of the spiritually enlightened father. 
Sometimes the bird avus drawn in the very act of Avhispcring 
Avisdoin into tlie sage’s oar. The people had learned Avhat was* 
meant by the juxtaposition of one of the persons of the Trinity 
and the do\^e; but they Avcrc confused and dccciA'^cd by the 
same personification, in connexion Avith a Avell-known doctor or 
a pope. They consequently soon put a literal construction upon 
it. The rumour ran that these holy men hud been attended, each 
by his inspiring dove; and the Avriters of legends, AvJio must often 
huA'c been drlAcn hard for facts, gladly accepted a talc already 
sanctioned by popular belief. Thus Averc the legends enriched 
by the poverty of art. Tins talc is told of St. Thomas A<|iiinas, 
of St. Hasil, of St. Gregory the Groat, of St. Hilary of Arles, 
of eight other saints of less mark and note; and, finally, Ave may 
add, of jMahomet. 

In other cases, the double representation produced conse¬ 
quences still more strange. EATiy one, boAvcver ordinarily uii- 
cviticul, Avho has beheld tlic attempts Avhicli have been made by 
imitative art to combine in one picture, or piece of sculpture, a 
representation of a pei'son in tAvo separate states of cxistencc^has 
felt painfully conscious tliat something is Avanting — some label, 
clue, or key, to help us to make out the story. For example, 
in the modern instances of the monument erected to the Prin¬ 
cess Charlotte of Wales at Windsor, and of a similar one in the 
nave of Gloucester Cathedral to the memory of a lady Avho died 
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in child-birth, (if wc recollect rightly, at sea,) there is, in each 
case, a design with a double aspect. The person who is the 
subject of the monument is beheld bodily in two distinct con¬ 
ditions : in death and in life. The latter is of course intended 
for a view- of spiritual life. But Art possesses no means by 
which it can make such an intention known, and the result is, 
that everybody is puzzled, and asks for an explanation. If the 
difficulty is thus obvious when the endeavour is to portray the 
succession of two actions, with the nature and sequence of which 
every one is familiar, how greatly must it be increased when 
there is to be superadded the interpretation of a theological 
dogma, or some incident or moral with w'hich very few can be 
acquainted. The following illustration is not presented as one 
of la difficulte surmontee. 

The church held that a voluntary submission to martyrdom 
was an act of transcendent merit, the value of which was, as it 
were, offered or contributed by the martyr to that fund of works 
of supererogation, of which the church is the dispenser. Such 
an event was naturally a favourite -with 2)alnters, desirous of 
doing honour to a martyr: and hence the popularity of these 
odious subjects. The offering was set forth emblematically; 
the instrument by which the martyrdom Avas effected being, 
generally speaking, adopted as the emblem. In many cases 
this was as plain as such things usually arc. An arrow, or 
a club, or a cross, or a gridiron, or a saw, or a Avhccl, told 
the tale pretty clearly. But in the case of decapitation there 
Avas thought to bo a difficulty. The swoi’d had done its Avork 
so often, and was already so determinedly appropriated to the 
great Apostle of the CJ entiles, that alone it would not suffice. 
Artistical ingenuity solved the difficulty by the following devices. 
The holy martyr in the full bloom of life and vigour, was 
represented bearing his own head, couped or erased, in heraldic 
language, as the case might be,—in a charger, in the instance 
of St. John the Baptist; or, in the instance of St. Denis, and 
sundry other saints both male and female, in their hands. The 
consequence was the same as in the case of the whispering dove. 
The people understood the representation literally. The popular 
faith became in due time enshrined in a legend; and to this 
day thousands of excellent people devoutly believe that St. 
Dems Avalked, head in hand, from Paris to Mont Martre. The 
example of the patron of France was courteously followed by 
many other saints of the same polite country. Mrs. Jameson 
I'emarks, that St. Denis ‘ appears to have set the fashion in that 
‘ country,’ and that in every instance in which she has met 
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with a representation of this interesting miracle, the saint has 
been Froncli. (VoL ii. p. 349.)* 

But we liavc wandered a little from our course; and want of 
S])ace must now compel us to pass over the mediaeval representa¬ 
tions of the Triune Divinity, although it is a very curious part 
of the subject. Wc must als(' forego all notice of the divine 
nimbus, or head-gloiy, and of the aureole, or body-glory — 
those luminous atmospheres surrounding divine persons, which 
Christians borrowed from their heathen predecessors. Tlic re¬ 
sources of pictorial txvi in clothing incorporeal beings with out¬ 
ward form and substance were equally taxed in the opposite 
direction — in the person of 'R/ie Spirit of EviL Here, again, 
as in the instance of tlie Holy Spirit, the earliest figure — that 
of the symbolic serpent — had a kind of authority derived from 
Holy Writ. All ancient nations however had adopted this pecu¬ 
liar syml'ol, and ])ursaed it into a variety of forms and fables. On 
this point Hebrew and l^gyptian, Celt and Goth, were all agreed, 
— whether their works of art were gross or spiritual, vulgar or 
refined. Fn early Christian art the serpent is usujiUy, althdugli 
iKjt invariably, ])rcseut at the temptation of Hve; and always is 
so, when the Creator is shown passing judgment after the fall. 
We meet Avith it also as an accompaniment to the chalice, in 
tlie beautiful emblem of St. John the Apostle. The legend 
rc|iorts that a devilish attcm])t Avas made upon the life, of the 
saint by mixing poison in the sacramental cup. The beloved 
disciple took the consecrated vessel in his hand. At his holy 
touch the poison refused to do its Avork — and issued from the cup 
in the sliapc of the scrpent-cmldem of the Evil One! Avhile the 
guilty agent, who had been seduced by tlic malice of the Devil, fell 
dead at the aj)Ostle’s feet. The serpent Avas long remembered 
as the personified demon of infidelity, in such legends as those 
of St. Patrick and other saints, avIio cleared whole countries 
of those noxious animals. But, Avithout entirely disappearing 
from Art, it soon yielded its place to the dragon, for which there 
was similar authority in Holy Writ. The mere mention of 
tliat cver-famous imagination of artists and legend-writers, must 
call up in every mind a host of histories and works of art; 
Avliich still retain their power over the young, and must be 
alloAVcd even by the old to possess no little curiosity and in- 

* We have been in all asjes such servile imitators of tlie fashions 
of our tasteful neighbours, that it is scarcely a contradiction of Mrs. 
Jameson’s remark to remind her, that St. Osyth, an Anglo-Saxon 
l:uly of royal birth, is ropresenteil on tluj seal of her nunnujy near 
Colchester, as following the example of the patron of France. Ar- 
chajolog. xviii. 445. 
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tcrest. The contest between ^ooA and evil is nowhere more 
picturesquely personified in this shape, than in the legend of 
St, Martha^ who rescued the people of Aix from the power of 
the demon of infidelity, or, as it was stated emblematically, 
from the great dragon called the '^farasque, by sprinkling 
the monster with holy water and binding him with — her 
garter! The perpetual conflict reappears in the legend of Maid 
Margaret^ meek and mild, who encountered the devil of earthly 
pride and fleshly temptation with no other weapon than a 
simple cross. In his envenomed rage the demon swallowed 
saint and cross and all. Tlio lady ])crhaps might have been 
digested, but the tough texture of the cross Avas more in¬ 
tractable. The vcnonious beast accordinjrlv ijnnshed his teeth, 
and writhed, and finally hurst in twain; when cross and saint 
victoriously emerged to light, and (iver since have taken their 
stand above tlie conquered monster, in many a goodly cathedral 
and in many a beautiful book. The same Prot(»an story comes 
back to us in St. Sglrestery the legendary converter of Constan¬ 
tino. Saint Sylvester had baptized the emperor: but the people 
of Kome were still infidels — kept under the power of a filthy 
dragon, whose envenomed breath destroyed great numbers of 
them daily. The saint descended to close (juarters with the 
demon, in a moat at the bottom of a flight of 142 steps. It Avas 
the place, to Avhich the dragon customarily repaired for food. 
When tlm monster a|)poared, the saintly licro instantly seized 
liirn by his jn'otrudlng mouth, passed a tlircad three times 
j*uund it — at the same time pattering an exorcism — marked 
the ligature Avitfi the sign of the cross, and having thus boiiml, 
subdued, and shackled him, cast him off to die at his leisure. 
But all these dragon-fights of sacred chivalry are eclipsed by 
the achievements of our own St. George; Avho, it is declared 
by a ccrialu authority very credible in tliese matters, ‘ plnckM 
^ out the dragon’s heart.’ His drasjon Avas larger and more 
voracious than any of the others. Mrs. Jameson’s description 
of the creature is exceedingly terrible—and scarcely less so that 
of the old romancers — 

* He cast up as loud a cry 
As it tliundur’d in the sky : 

He turn’d his body toAvard the sun, 

It was greater than any tun ; 

His scales Avex'C brighter than the glass, 

Harder they were than any brass ; 
between Iiis shoulder and his tail 
Was forty foot Avithouten fail.’ 

Mrs. Jameson thinks that the identity of the pictorial repre- 
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scntatlons of these monsters leads to the supposition that 
‘ there must have been some common origin for tlxc type chosen 
‘ as if by common consent^ and that this common type may have 
^ been some fossil remains of the Saurian species, or even some 
^ far off dim tradition of one of these trcmciidous reptiles sur- 
^ viving in heaven knows whai vast desolate morass or inland 
‘ lake, and spi'cading horror and devastation along its shores/ 
(Voh i. ]>. xxxYi.) l^iverty of artistic invention, and the fact 
tliat artists were addressing tliemsclvcs to a people avIio were 
familiar with a certain form of dragon,—which, if they wished to 
he understood, they could no more dcj)art from than they could 
from the common form of man,—appear to us to be reasons 
equally plausible. If the real legendary dragon sliould ever turn 
u]), we have no doubt he will lie fouiul in company with the sea 
serpent, or with tlie original of the Apocalyptic beast, of which so 


striking a sla^teli has been lately presented to the public in ‘ Ka- 


‘ bett's Chart ot* incontrovertibltj Kvl(lenc<‘s.’ In the meantime wo 


may remind tliose who feel inclined to investigate the subject, 
that many remains of the kind are scattered about in various 
parts of the country, esi)ecially on the sea coast. In St. Mary 
licdcliffe, liristol, there is a rib of the vci'y dragon of Wantley — 
xvhich, to the unlearned, seems to have been a cetaceous aniinal. 


Tlic consummation of the bodily ideal of the Evil Spirit was 
attained In a grotes<[uc and hideous mis-rcndcriiig of the human 
form. In the earliest of these jiictiires, the Devil is merely a 
malevolent, subtle-looking, winged man, witli dark raven locks; 
cither bearing upon his brow the crown of cartJily majesty, or 
witli a glory dimmed and obscure surrounding his head. Under 
tlic former of these appearances, he tempts Eve, in the Caedmon 
MS. in the Bodleian, — a MS. of the tenth century; while, under 
the latter, he torments ])OorJob, iji a Bible of the same century 
in the Bibllothcque Ahitionalc at Baris. But the solemn and 
poetical feeling wlilch prompted tliese representations, was gra¬ 
dually lost ill the three next siieceeding centuries. As a hideous 
dwarf witli scaly extremities, Satan liovorcd round St. ficnevieve, 


striving with mouth and bellows to extinguish the holy candle, 
which helped her to thread her way to early mass through 
the dark and miry streets of ancient Baris, llorns, and cLiws 
instead of feet, make their appearance in Lanrati s great fresco 
of hermits in the Campo Santo. In later conceptions of the 
temptation of St. Anthony, and especially in Salvator Rosa’s 
celebrated picture, the tempter a^ipears in a form of abomina- 
licin wlilch could be terrible only to children. ‘ All painters,* 
(‘Siys Southey, in his ‘ Omniana,’) ‘ represent the devil with a 
‘ tail; and in one of the prints to the Dutch traiislatiou of 
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‘ Bunyaii’s Holy War, it may be seen in what manner lus 
' brecchcs-inakcr accommodates it. ]iut, tboujj^li pools and 
® painters agree that lie wears a tail, and that it is in that jdace 
‘ where tails are more appropriate than in the situation where the 

* barber places thorn; and though many sinners, and still more 

* saints, Avho liavc seen him, Iiavc noticccl this appendage, it is not 
^ so generally known how he came by it. Jt grew 5it his full, as 
^ an outward and visible token that he had lost the rank qt* an 
‘ angel, and was fallen to the level of a hrute.' It Avas not, how¬ 
ever, Ave helicA^e, until the hoginniiig of the sixteenth centiny 
that he Avas fullv invested Avith all tlie customarv mcmslrositics 
which nltlmately appertaiu(*d to his ^ugliness eomjdete-’ In 
these details avo read the history of Art. As siinplieily and 
sublimity decline, the awe, Avhich results only from grandeur 
of conception and force of expression, is sought for in the 
accunndatlon of tri\'ial and oftentimes ridiculous ]>articidars. 
It belonged to the genlns of Milton, as compared with that of 
Tasso, to return to the true idea of Satan. 

Another spiritual object, Avhlcli Avas a favourite subject of tlu; 
Art of the middle ages, was the human soul^ cspcejully at its 
inomont of departure from the body. It was cxhil)Itcd passing 
forth from the mouth, Avith tlie last expiring breath, — sonuilimes 
in the shape of a dove, sometimes In that t>f a new-born l)abe, 
naked and without any distinction of sex. When the forin as¬ 
sumed was that of a ba))o, the little child was hold to be under 
the care of SL Michael, among Avliose duties Avas tliat of attending 
death beds. Ijcgions of obedient angels Avaltcd u])on llic nod of 
this great chieftain, ready to do battle Avilh the Evil One ; for, in 
some one of his demon shapes, the Evil One was sure, tipon such 
occasions, to be hovering upon the celestial road. This was a deeply 
rooted portion of the popular belief; and St. ]Micbael Avas la conse¬ 
quence the dedicatee of cemctci'y ch<aj)els,—as well as the elected 
patron of those societies of Sisters of Mercy, Avho specially de¬ 
voted themselves to attend upon the dying. If the spiritual 
condition of the departed soul Avas imquestioiiablc, it was either 
consigned to angels to be borne to its heavenly rest, generally 
in a linen sheet,—(as ghoAvn In the seal of the abbey of Bury 
Saint Edmunds,—because Christ’s body Avas wrapped in linen); 
or Avas permitted to fall into the clutches of the ever-watcldul 
demon, as his rightful l>rey. The odour of sanctity would ol 
course keep him at a distance; so Avould consecrated tapers 
(Avhich accordingly to this* day are commonly lighted In the 
chambers of lloman Catholics at this hour of need); and equal 
efficacy Avas attached to the ringing of hells. ‘ It is said,’ 
remarks Mrs. *raineson, quoting from Durandus, ^ that the 
‘ wicked spirits that be in the region of the air fear much Avhen 
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^ they hear the bells ringen; ’ and the great ritualist adds, — 
what gives a kind of universality to the superstition, and marks 
the degree of civilisation to which its origin attaches,—^and this 
* is the cause why the bells be ringen when it thundereth; to the 
® end that the foul fiend and wicked spirits should be abashed and 
‘ flee, and cease from moving of the ttmipcst.’ The same prac¬ 
tice prevails in China, in the South Sea Islands, in Africa, and 
among many barbarous nations, and is still traceable in our 
own passing bell. 

In case the religious condition of the soul were doubtful, 

it was delivered over by St, Micliacl to a judicial ordeal — 

nothing more or less than being Avciglicd in a pair of scales, 

poised in the stout hand of the rigliteous archangel— 

% 

«-tbe golden scales yet seen 

Betwixt Astrea and the Scori)ion sign/ 

Whilst the balance bung in susjicnsc, it was assailed by the 
accusing spirit with a multitude of artifices. Jnttlc imps would 
hide themselves, craftily crouching at the bottom of the scale; 
and if tliat was not sufficient to incline the beam, Satan himself, 
raging in wrath and fury, would throw himself, clad in scaly 
armour (as in a fresco painting lately found at Islip), upon the 
scale, treacherously making manifest the full weight of the 
sins to which himsedf liad been the tempter. Mrs. Jameson 
lias produced an instance, by Luca Signoi’clli, where the vulgar 
demon is represented grasping with filthy talons at the sliglitly 
sinking scale, as if preparing to seize upon liis expected 
prey. Occasionally, slie remarks, instead of talons, the fiend 
is armed with a long two-pronged fork, sucli as is given to 
Plutot n the anticpic sculpture. (Vol.i. p. 78.) As was but fair 
in such a contest, the other scale was assisted by the guardian 
angels of the departed, and occasionally by the Virgin and other 
kindly liclpcrs. Similar interference is to be seen in some j)ic- 
turcs of Purgatory. Tlie legends upon this subject are innu¬ 
merable. Mrs. Jameson gives us one as audacious as any which 
Dante or Michael Angelo could put into a ^ Last Judgment h — 

^ One night, a certain hermit sat meditating in his solitary hut, and 
he heard a sound as of a host of wild men rushing and trampling by ; 
and he opened his window and called out, and demanded who it was 
that thus disturbed the quiet of his solitude; and a voice answei'ed, 
“ Wc are demons; Henry the Emperor is about to die in this mo- 
“ ment, and we go to seize liia soul.” The liermit charged tlicm to 
call upon him on their return and'let him know the result. They 
did so. *‘Now,” said the hermit, “how has it fared with the em- 
“peror?” “Ill to desperation!” answered the fiend, in a fury. 
“ Wc came at the right moment; the emperor had just expired, and 
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“ we hastened to prefer our claim; when, lo! his good angels came 
“ to save him- We disputed long, and at last the angel of judgment 
“ (St- Michael) laid his good and evil deeds in the scales, and behold! 
our scale descended and touched the earth ; the victory was ours ! 
when, all at once, yonder j oasted fellow (for so he blasphemously 
styled the blessed St. Lawi*cnce) appeared on liis side, and flung a 
great golden pot (so the reprobate styled the holy cup) into the 
“ other scale and ours ilew up, and we were forced to nuikc off in a 
“ hurry ; but at least I was avenged on tlie golden pot, for I broke 
“ off the handle, and here it is and liaving said these Avords, the 
whole company of demons vanished. Then the hermit rose up in the 
morning, hastened to the city, and found tlu; emperor dead ; and the 
golden cup which he liad piously j)rcs<mted to the eliurch of vSf. ivaw- 
I’cnce Avas found with only one linndlc, the other having disappeared 
that same night.' (Vol. ii. p. 161.) 


This tciTihle ordeal once passed, the trembling spirit — trem¬ 
bling although victorious — ascended to the realms of bliss, 
surrounded by its hca\'cnly guardians, and vvelcomeil by rejoicing 
choirs. Visions of the glorious soaring of the saints tlirough 
‘ heaven’s Avidc champaign,’ even to a [)oInt almost Avithin sight 
of the cA'crlasting gates, were granted to many of their earthly 
followers, — and have fonned pictorial subjects of the grandest 
character. Amidst the most ravisliiJig music, St. Antony be¬ 
hold the spirit oP Paul the liermit, ‘ bright as a star, Avhitc as the 
‘ driven siAow, carried up to lieaven by the i)roj)]iets and apostles, 

^ and a company of angels, Avho Avere singing liyiniis of triumjdi 
^ as tlicy bore him through the air.’ Jn tliese vague and mys¬ 
terious AA^rds the scene flits before us sliadoAvy and drcain-likc. 
The soul is there, in dazzling beauty and In purest light; but its 
lineaments arc not beheld. It is described as borne away; but 
it is not figured. Unfortunately all the illusion of the scene is 
lost, when Art attcmjds to realise it. Whether iho sf)irit ascmids 
in the form of some innocent beaut}', the perfection of female 
grace and loveliness, or in that of a new-born infant, there can 
be nothing spiritufil in the pictorial rcjircscntation—nothing too 
pure or bright for mortal vision, the most uiipurgcd. It is now 
nothing but a human licauty, or a human child: and the artists of 
the middle ages often made the jjoverty of their Art still more 
' conspicuous, by encircling the heavenly baby’s puny brow with a 
crown, a mitre, or a tiara, or some other token of the part 
Avliich*^the ascending saint had played on earth. 

The teaching of Art, exemplified in the persons of the spiritual 
hosts who throng the courts of heaven,— 

‘ The progeny of light, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers,— 

—Michael of celestial armies prince, 
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And lie in military prowess next, 

Gabriel/ — 

with all the numbers beyond number of cherubim and seraphim, 
is dwelt upon at large by Mrs. Jameson. All of them—from 
* aiigcl-hcuds in stone, witli pigeons’ wings/ and little piping 
urchins full of childish gnice and playfulness, to Rapliacrs 
glorious impersonations of the very height of human majesty, 
intellect, adoration and love, — arc only disappointing approxi¬ 
mations. They may have relincd and elevated our coneeptions of 
the beauty of human forms and huiuau expression: though they 
have not done always even tliat. And, in au attempt, where 
Milton and Flaxman — the most entitled to make it of mortal 
men — have been found to be rather below than above them¬ 
selves, who can hojie that it is jiossilde to succeed? 

Art is equally iiiclfecrivc when it aspires to teach spiritual 
truths. VV"e liavc already incidciitally given one or two ex¬ 
amples of its inefficiency — two more will suffice. The first 
shall be T'he marriage of St, Catherine, The union between tlie 
regenerated spirit and the liodeemer is luu'c symbolised by the 
most intimate of human relationships — a marriage. The legend 
itself, as it has come down to us, is singularly beautiful. The 
JSpoiisc of Christ—tlic future day-di-cam of many a iiuniiery— 
was a person of royal dignity, though of a Pagan family. Upon 
tixe death of her fatlier, being yet almost a child, she succeeded 
to the vacant throne. At an ago when girls have scarcely given uj) 
their dolls, the youthful queen put away childlsli things, opened 
licr heart to divine philosophy, shut herself up in lier palace, and 
looked with contempt on worldly amusements and royal sjden- 
doiir. Hut her subjects became dissatisfieil with a female sove¬ 
reign. They desired, as the Jews who went to Samuel at Rainah, 
to be like other nations. Tlicy wished to have a King to judge 
them, and go out before tbem, and figlit their battles. TJieir 
complaints penetrated in time even to the study of the contem¬ 
plative Catheri^p. A parliament (so says the old Knglish transla¬ 
tion of the legend) was called. 'I'lic estates met, and jNIr. Speaker 
jxrcscntcd the desires of the faithful Commons at the feet of her 
Majesty. His speech was one of subtle Elizabethan flattery. 
In its exordium he especially commended the royal Catherine 
for ‘four notable gifts’ — the nobility of her blood; the great¬ 
ness of her power; her surpassing skill in science, cunning, and 
wisdom; and the perfection of her bodily shape and beauty. 
The (Queen’s reply w^as an astute echo to ]\Ir. Speaker’s address. 
!Shc promised to take a husband: —if they would find her one who 
should possess four similar ‘ notable gifts.’ He was to come of 
blood, so noble that all men should worship him; to be so great. 
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that Ills wife should never think that she had made him a kinir; 
so rich, that none should surpass him; so beautiful, that the 
angels should desire to behold him. The princes, lords, and 
councillors, departed from the royal audience in despair; and 
Catherine’s mother whispered in licr car, ^ Alas, my daughter! 

‘ where shall ye find such a liusband?’ ‘ If I do not find him,’ 
was the answer of the determined spinster, ^ he shall find jne, 

^ for other will I none.’ ‘And she had a great conflict and 
‘ battle,’ adds the legend, ‘ to keep her virginity.’ The world 
was, of course, ransacked to find the required bridegroom; and, 
of course, in vain. Catherine’s virgin bower would have remained 
inviolate to this <lay, but — some persons will shudder at what 
we are about to write — Init for the ingenious contrivances of a 
match-making motluir! The Virgin J\Iary ‘appi^arcd ont of 
‘ licuvcn’ to a holy hermit who lived secluded ‘ two days’ journey 
‘ off’ in the desert; and commissioned him to offer her son to the 
royal Catherine, as the very person whom the sj)ceIfication had 
prefigured. The young lady, ,sdou lea rcylesy required a portrait. 
It was procured, of course miraculously. One glance of the 
gloiy of the heavenly countenance set on fire the heart ol* the 
cartlily maiden. All things else wca’c discarded from a bosom 
now entirely ])Ossrsscd by love divine. Hooks and splinx's, 
Plato and Socrates, ])hilosophcrs and their teaching, became 
tedious as a twice-told tale. Now did she penance for eon- 
temning love. Love — the love of her glorious heavenly bride¬ 
groom— inflamed her heart, gave a new direction to every 
faculty, and <lrovc out whatever objoets liad before engaged her 
thoughts. She placed the jilcture in her study ; iind that night, 
as she slept upon her bed, she dreamed a dream. What ensued 
shall be told in the words of the old legend, cited in aid by Mrs. 
Jameson:—■ 

‘ In her dream she journeyed by the side of the old hermit, wlio 
conducted her towards a sanctuary on the top of a high mountain, 
and when they reached the portal, there enme out to meet them a 
glorious company of angels, clotlied in white, and wearing chaplets of 
white lilies on tlicir heads; and Catherine, being dazzled, fell on Ikt 
face, and an angel said to her, “ Stand up, our dear sister Catherine, 
“ and be right welcome.” Then they led lier to an inner court, wlicre 
stood,a second company of angels, clothed in purple, and wearing 
chaplets of red roses on their heads ; and Catherine fell down before 
them, but they said, “ Stand iiji, our dear sister Catherine, for thee 
“ hath tlie King of Glory delighted to liononr.” Then Catherine, 
with a trembling joy, stood up and followed them. They led her on 
to an inner chamber, in whicli was a royal (lueen standing in her 
state, whose beauty and majesty might no heart think, nor pen of 
man describe, and around licr a glorious company of angels, saints, 
and martyrs: they, taking Catherine by the hand, presented lier to 
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the queen, saying, “ Our most gracious sovereign Lady, Empress of 
Ihniven, and mother of the King of I>less(;(hiess, be pleased that we 
hei'e present to you our dear sister, whose name is written in the 
Book of Life, beseeching you of your benign grace to receive her 
“ as your daughter and haiidinaiden.” 

^ Our Blessed Lady, full of 'xrace an<l goodness, bid her welcome, 
and taking her by the hand, led her to oiir Jjord, saying to him, 
“ Most sovei’eign honour, joy, and glory l)o to you, King of Blcssed- 
“ ness, iny Lord, and my Son ! Lo ! I have* brought into your blessed 
“ presence your servant and maid (^atherijie. which for your love 
hath renounced all earthly things !” But the Lord turned away his 
liead ami r(',fiised her, saying, “ She is not fair nor heantiful enough 
“ for UK*.” "rin* maid<*u, heaj-ing these words, awoke in a passion of 
grief, and wept till it was morning. 

^ I’hen she ealled to her the hcrinil, and fell at his feet and declai'ed 
her vision, saying, ^‘AVIiat shall f do to become Avorthy of myccles.tial 
“ hri(l(*irroom ?” 'J'lie lierinit, seeing sIk; was still in tlio darkiK'ss of 
heathenism, instructe*! her fully in the Christian faith; then he bap¬ 
tized her, and witli her, her mother Sahiii(*lla. 

‘ '^riiat night, as Catherine sh*])t upon her h(*d, the. Blessed Virgin 
aj»pcared to her again, aeeonipani(*d by her divim*. Son, and with them 
:i noble c<nnpany of saints and angels. And ]\lary again presented 
Catb* rim* to the Lord of Cl(»ry, saying, “Lo! she halli been baptized, 
“and I myself have been her godmotlier!” 'I'lien the Lord smiled 
upon lier — andludd out Ids band and idiglitedbis troth to her, putting 
a ring on her iingin*. When Catlieriue awoke,, remembcM'iiig her 
dream, slie looked and .saw the ring u|)on her finger! and lienceforth, 
regarding Inu'self as the IjctrotluMl of CJiri.st, slie, despisral the Avorld 
and all (lie ])oinp of earthly sovereignty^ thinking only of the day 
which shoidd reunite Jier Avith lier celestial and espoused Lonl.’ 
(Vol.ii. p. S2.) 


Here every thing is clcai\ It is a. dream indeed — beautifully 
minute and jiictnrcsqnc, far fuller, tijan the Hong of Solomon, of 
admirable moral meaning and heavenly wisdom, — but still a 
palpable dream. Let Art try its lunul upon the same subject, 
and it instantly becomes a vulgjir reality. A bridegroom, 
placing a ring upon the finger of a virgin bride, cannot repre¬ 
sent anything but a real espousal. It matters not that lie stands 
a boy upon his motlier’s knee, and that choirs of angels form the 
hymeneal group. The human portion of the transaction in this 
case may appear strange — but this \vas the character of all 
these marvels: It may be difficult to be understood — but this 
would only bring out more vividly the one olivious fact, supposed 
to be rcjircscntcd in the pic^turc. The consequence was cer¬ 
tain. The fact would fasten itself all the sooner in the jiopular 
belief, in spite of a previous legend not generally known, or a 
mystical interpretation, too recondite for the naked human eye. 

Another glorious truth, allegorised in one of the most popular 
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of these legends, is the superiority of the intellectual and moral 
part of our nature over the physicaL This is the proper ren¬ 
dering of those representations of the legend of St. Christopher; 
which were painted or sculptured in half the churches of Europe 
hcforc the Reformation. Their design, in a rude and barbarous 
age, was to teach hard-handed uninstructed men, that there is 
something better than strength; that MVisdom strengtheneth 
‘ the wise more than ten mighty men that are in a city.’ The 
legend describes this great verity with all reasonable particularity. 
Christopher personifies the Samson of Christendom. 

‘ Four and twenty feet he was long, and thick and broad enow, 

Such a man, but he were strong, methiaketh it were woe.’ 

Proud of liis vast strength, 

‘ He said lie would with no man he, but with one that were 

Ilight lord of all, and under him, none other that there were.’ 

In accordance with such a determination, the huge infidel first 
forsook the service of an earthly king, and entered that of the 
l^rincc of Darkness, because he had discovered that his late 
master trembled at the power of the demon. In like manner 
he (piitted Satan, as soon as he found that even he stood in 
awe of the mysterious Being avIiooiuh! died upon the rood. He 
then betook liimsclf to a wandering life, [)assiiig hither and 
thither like a true knight errant, in search of the crucified Re¬ 
deemer. For a long time he roamed up and down in vain. But 
in the end, a venerable henuit wisely advises him to cease from 
this uncertain rambling. Jle bade him fix himself in one ])lacc 
and pass his time in doing deeds of mercy ; — this might possibly 
attract towards him the attention of tlui Saviour. * Knowest 
^ thou,’ iiKpiircd the hermit, ^a certain rri cr, strong, wide, and 
^ deep, and often swollen by rains, and wherein many people 
® perish who attempt to pass over?’ Christopher acknowledged 
that he knew the place. ‘ Since thou will neither fast nor pray,’ 
continued the henuit—^ (the reader will mark the preference given 
to jiraycr and fasting) — ^ go to that river, and use thy strength to 
‘ aid and to save those who struggle with the stream, and those 
^ who are about to perish.’ ^ It Is a service that plcascth me 
‘ Avell,’ said the giant; and away he went,to enter at once upon 
his labour—rooting up as he passed along, a palm tree from the 
forest, which he used as a staff to suppoi't and guide his steps 
whilst in the raging water. The legend shall tell the remainder 
of the history : — 

‘ When Christopher had sjicnt many days in this toil, it came to 
pass one night, as he rested himself in a hut he had built of boughs, 
lie heard a voice which called to him from the shore: it was the 
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plaintive voice of a child, and it Fcemed to say, “ Christopher, come 
forth and carry iric over!” And he rose fortliwitli and looked out, 
but saw nothing; then he lay down again ; l>iit the voice called to 
him in tlio same words, a second and a tliird time; and the third time 
he sought round about with a lantern; and at length lie beheld a 
little child sitting on the bank, who besought him, saying, ‘‘(^hristo- 
“ phor, carry me over this night.” And Cdiristophcr lifted the child 
on Ills strong shoulders, and took his staff and entered the stream. 
And the waters rose higluu' and high( 0 ’, and the waves roared, and 
the winds blew, and the infant on his shoulders became luaivicr, and 
still heavier, till it s(*emcd to him that he must sink under the exces¬ 
sive weight—and he began to fear: But nevertheless, taking courage, 
and staying his tottering stf?ps with his palm-staif, he at length 
readied the opposite hank ; and w!u*n lu' Iiad laid the eliild down, 
sahdy and gently, he lookefl upon him witli astonishment, and he said, 
“ AVho art thou, child, tliat hath ])laeed me in such oxti'eme peril ? 
Had I carried the whole world ou my .should(M’s, the burthen had 
not been heavier! ” And the child n'plicd, “ \\%»nd(T not, ('hristo- 
plier, for tliou liast not only homo the world, hut him who made 
tlie world, upon tliy sliouldcrs. ]\Ie Avoiildst thou serve in this thy 
“ M’ork of charity ; and behold, I have a(‘ccptctl thy service; and in 
testimony that I liavc accepted thy sorvici! and tliee, plant thy staff 
in the ground, and it shall put forth leaves and fruit.” Ciiristopher 
<lid so, and tiu*, dry staff flourished as a ]ndju tree in the season, and 
was covered with (dusters of dat(‘s,—hut the miraculous child hud 
vanished.^ (Vol. ii. p. 51.) 

In the instance of St. Catherine, pro])ably the legend jircccdcd 
the picture; in that of St, Christopher, tliero is reason to believe 
that tlic order was reversed. AVhetlicr it was so or not, both 
instances lead to the conclusion-—-which might he enforctid by an 
infinity of other examples—tliat in its cajjacity of a religious 
teacher, Art can no more deal with spiritual trutlis than with 
tlic representation of spiritual persons. When it takes upon 
itself to do so, it puts tlie literal into the place of the figurative; 
and in process of time so fixes the sign on tlic minds of beholders, 
that the thing signified is altogether lost. Who can wonder at 
the full tide of error which proceeded from a source, at once so 
obvious and so inexhaustible? 

It is a curious, and by no means unimportant question, — 
especially consldei'Ing the regrets expressed hy so stout a 
relbrnier as Dr. Arnold — to inquire, whether all reformed 
churches have altogether emancipated themselves from these 
evils: in other words, whether traces of the popular errors 
wliich were introduced into tlic church, or fixed in it by the 
influence of Art, may not be found in formularies whicli some 
of the Protestant Churches yet retain. 

To many persons the whole subject may appear purely 
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unpractical and useless; a mere theme for antiquarian specula¬ 
tion and ingenuity; the folly of times past never to return, 
even in warmer climates than our own, or among people of more 
excitable imaginations than ourselves. Let us not be too sure 
of this. The history of St Filoiuenay which is thus related by 
Mrs. Jameson, warns us against over-confidcnce; at the same 
time that it admirably illustrates the way in which saints, legends, 
pictures, miracles, and wonders of all sorts were got up in times 
past, and doubtless may be still got up, at the present day. 
The tale runs thus: — 

‘ In the year 1802, wliile sonic excavations were going forward in 
the catacomb of Priscilla at Rome, a sepulchre was disuoviiretl con¬ 
taining the skeleton of a young female ; on the exterior w(*re rudely 
painted some of the symbols constantly recurring in these chambers 
of the dead: an anchor, an olive branch (emblems of Hope and 
Peace), a scourge, two arrows, and a javelin ; above tliem Iho follow¬ 
ing inscription, of which the beginning and end were destroyed: — 

‘ “-LUMENA PAX TE CUM FI- 

‘ The remains, reasonably supposed to be those of one of the early 
martyrs lor the luith, were scaled up and deposited in the treasury of 
relics iu the Lateran ; here they rcinuiiied for some years unthought 
of. On the return of Pius VTL from Franco, a Neapolitan prelate 
was sent to congratulate him. One of the priests in his train, who 
wished to create a sensation in his district, wliere the long residence 
of the French liad probably caused some decay of piety, bogged for a 
few relics to cany lionie, and these recently discovered remains were 
bestowed on him ; the inscrijitioii w^as translated somewhat freely, to 
signify Santa PhilumenUy rest iu peace. Amen, Another priest, 
whose name is vsuppressed because of his great humility, was favoured 
by a vision in the broad noon-day, in which he beheld the glorious 
virgin Filomena, who was pleased to reveal to him that slie had suf¬ 
fered death for preferring the Christian faith and her vow of chastity 
to the addresses of the emperor, who wished to make her his wife. 
This vision leiiving much of lier history obscure, a certain young 
artist, whose name is also suppressed, perhaps became of his great 
humility^ was informed in a vision that the emperor alluded to was 
Diocletian, and at the same time the torments and persecutions suf¬ 
fered by the Christian virgin Filomena, as well as her Avonderful 
constancy, were also revealed to him. There were some dillieultics 
in the way of the EiTi])eror Diocletian, which inclines the writer of 
the historical account to incline to the opinion that tlie young artist 
in Lis vision may have made a mistake, and that the eiiii)eror may 
have been his colleague, Maximian. The facts, however, now ad¬ 
mitted of no doubt; the relics were carried by the priest Francesco 
da Lucia to Naples; tlicy were enclosed in a case of Avood resembling 
in form the human body; this figure was habited in a petticoat of 
white satin, and over it a crimson tunic after the Greek fashion ; the 
face was painted to represent nature, a garland of flowers aa^us placed 
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oil the head, and in the hands a lily and a javelin with the point re¬ 
versed to express Iier purity and h(*r martyrdom ; then she was laid 
in a half-sitting posture in a sarcophagus, of which the sides were 
glass; and after lying for some time in state in the chapel of the 
Torres family in the church of Sant* Aiigiolo, she was carried in 
grand procession to Mugnauo, a little town about twenty miles from 
Naples, amid the acclamations of the peoide, working many and sur¬ 
prising miracles by the way. 

^ Such is the legend of St. Filomcna, and such the authority on 
which she has become within the last twenty years one of the most 
fasluoiuible saints in Italy. Jewels to the value of many thousand 
crowns have been offered at her slirine, and solemnly placed round 
the neck of her image, or suspended to her girdle. I found her ctligy 
in th(5 Venetian churches, in those of Bologna and Lombardy. Her 
worsjiip lias extended to enlightened Tuscany, At Pisa the church 
of San Francesco contains a chapel dedicated lately to Santa F'ilo- 
mcna; over the altar is a picture by Sabatelli, ivjirescnting tlie saint 
as a beautiful nyrnpli-likc figure floating down from lieaven attended 
by two angels bearing the lily, palm, and javelin, and beneath in the 
foreground the sick and maimed who are healed by her intercession : 
round the chapel are suspended hundreds of votive offerings, display¬ 
ing the power and tlic popularity of the saint. Tiiere is also a graceful 
German print representing her in the same attitude in wliicb the 
image lies in the shrine. I did not expect to encounter St, Filomena 
at Paris; but, to my surprise, there is a chapel dedicated to her in 
tlie church of St. Gervais; a statue of her Avith the flowers, the dart, 
tlic scourge, and tlie anchor, under her feet; and two pictures, one 
surrounded after the antique fashion, with scemes from her life. In 
the church of Saint-Merry, there is a chapel recently dedicated to 
‘‘ Ste. Philomenethe Avails covei'ed Avith a series of frescoes from 
her legend, painted by Amaury Duval;—u very fair imitation of the 
old Italian style. 

• I have lieard that St. Filomena is patronised by the Jesuits; even 
so it is difficult to account for the extension and popuhu'ity of her 
story in this 19th century.’ (Vol. ii. p. 297.) 

Mrs. Jameson’s Avork Avonld deserve a high place, regarded only 
as a book of antiquarian inquiry. With admirable taste and 
judgment, both of pen and pencil, she has opened a curious branch 
of learning, avcII nigh forgotten among us—the Vestiges of which, 
nevertheless, surround us on every side. Every ancient building 
is full of them. They exist in our manners and customs, espe¬ 
cially in our rural districts; they meet us in the streets and alleys 
of our towns, in the signs of our shops^ and at the high tables 
of our colleges and corporations on gaudy days; they furnish 
the ethnologist Avith a clue to the origin of many of the most 
})uzzring words in our language ; and whenever an old church is 
consigned to what is termed repair, some fresh proof of their 
past existence, newly brought to light, excites for a moment the 
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special wonder of puzzled bystanders; wlio too often gape over 
it for a moment, and then deliver it over to anniliilation. If we 
are not prepared, like Hugh Peters, to destroy all our ancient 
monuments and begin again upon a new foundation, we should 
certainly endeavour to understand them. Nay, could reasonable 
persons ever dream of destroying any memorial of the i)ast, the 
mystery of which they were not perfectly sure that they had 
sounded? At present gross darkness encompasses even those 
whom we should wish to look up to as autlioritics. In our cold 
presbyterlan north, ignorance respecting saints and legends might 
perhaps he expected; but in a country which still retains some of 
these wortliics in her calendar, and holds up their example to 
admiration in her prayer-book, one would scarcely have expected 
to find the commonest legends and emblems as little known or 
understood, as the language of our progenitors before the dis¬ 
persion at Habcl. It w^ould l)c ungracious to put Ibrtft'a catalogue 
of the mistakes upon this subject made by eminent men, many 
of them our worthy associates and fellow-labourers, whose names 
will live for ever in connexion with other departments of study. 
But any one who may please to turn to the ‘ Transactions of the 
‘ Society of Antiquaries,’ of London, will find that it abounds, 
in reference to this field of inquiry, in confessions of ignorance, 
or, which Is worse, in absurd blunders. lie, who so minutely 
studied ancient arms and armour, and to whom the country is 
indebted for the arrangement of the national collection in tlic 
Tower of London, has, in his description of the engravings on the 
celebrated suit of armour sent by the Emperor Maximilian to 
Henry VIII., perpetually confounded St. Agatha and St. Bar¬ 
bara. TIic latter celebrated lady is delineated upon the armour, 
in the act of giving directions to the buikh'r of her tower to 
make three windows instead of two, because the former number 
was symbolical of the Trinity. The commentator represents her 
to be a lady of rank directing the operations of her workmen in 
raising foi-tifications and making ditches to protect her town! 
And none of the many diligent investigators of our popular 
antiquities have yet traced home the three golden balls of our 
pawnbrokers to the emblem of St. Nicholas. They have been 
properly enough referred to the Lombard merchants, who were 
the first to open loan-shops in England for the relief of tcinpo- 
mry distress. But the Lombards had merely assumed an emblem 
which had been appropriated to St. Nicholas, as their charitable 
predecessor in that very line of business. The following is the 
legend; and it is too prettily told to be omitted: — 

* No^in that city (Panthera in Lycia) there dwelt a certain noble¬ 
man who had three daughters, and, from being rich, he became poor; 
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po poor that there remained no means of obtaining food for his 
dauglittn’s but by saerilitMii" them to sin infamous life ; and oftentimes 
it came into bis mind to toll them so, but shsimo and soxtovv held him 
dumb. Aleantiine the maidens wept continually, not knowing what 
to do, and not having broad to eat; and their lather became more 
and more desperate. When Jsiebolas besird of this, be thought it 
slisiine that such a thing sliould happen in a Christian hind ; there¬ 
fore one night, when tlie maidens were asleep, and their father alone 
sat watching and Aveeping, he took a handful of gold, and tying it up 
in a liandkerehiof, he repaired to the dwelling of the poor man. lie 
eonsidorod liow he niigiit bestow it witliout making himself known, 
and, while he stood irresolute, the moon coming from bcdnnd a cloud 
showed Idni a window open ; so lie threw it in, and it fell at the foi‘L 
of the fatlier, avIio, avIicii he found it, returned thanks, and witJi it he 
]>ortioned his eldest daughter, A second time Xieholas provided a 
.similar sum, ^id again he threw it in by luglit; and Avith it the 
nobleman marlHcd his sc(‘Oiid daughter, lint he gr<‘atly desired to 
know Avho it was that eauie to his aid ; therefore be determined to 
Avateli; and Avhen the good saint came for tiui third time, and prepared 
to tliJ'ow in the third portion, he Avas discovered, for the noblemaa 
seized iiini by the skirt of bis robe and Hung biniself at bis feel, say¬ 
ing, “ () ]^ieIioIiis! servant of God ! Avliy seek to hide thyself?” and 
lie kissed Jiis feet and his bands. Jhit ?sicIiolas made him promise 
that lie would tell no man.’ (Vol.ii. p. 62.) 

'J'lie.sc three purses of gold, or, as they arc more customarily 
figured, those three golden balls, disposed in exact pawnbroker 
liisluon, one and two, are to this day the recognised special cm- 
blom of the eliaritablc St. Nicholas. 

We have to thank ^Irs. Jameson for a most instructive an 1 
entertaining; book. lliit wo miss from It the Icgdids of the 
JMiidoniui, Avhieh arc promised in various parts of the first 
volume. These avc trust slic avIU yet give us, — as Avcdl as the 
monastic legends, llolh arc too iutiniiltely blended Avitli the 
general subject, for the book to be as comjiletc as it deserves to 
1)0, without them. A little curtailment lierc and there in the 
ih>t volume Avoiihl go fiir towards supplying the necessary 
sTjace for tlic ^Madonna legends in a new edition; and would, we 
tliink, improve a work which, as it is, is a very beautiful one: 
am) Avhich. wliethv?r avc regard it as a liistory of Art or of 
legendary imagination, must be equally Interesting to a great 
variety of readers, . . 
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Art. V. — Mary Barton ; a Tale of Manchester Life. Lon¬ 
don: 1848. 


' Barton ’Is a work of higher pretensions tlian an 

ordinary novel. It aims not only at the delineation of 
the joys and sorrows, the loves and hatreds of our common 
hiiinanity, hut it professes also to give a picture of the feelings, 
liabits, opinions, character and social condition of a particular 
class of the people, — a class, too, which has of late years 
attracted a great share of public attention, and has probably 
been the subject of more misconception and misreprcsontatioii 
than has fallen to the lot of any other. 

The ^ceiie of the story Is laid in Mancliestcr; the lime selected 
is tlic period of severe manufacturing distress which^ occurred 
about the year 1842; and (Iravaitis pcrsonce belong almost 
exclusively to the factory population. "J'hc outline is bi'icfly as 
follows:—John Barton,— a factory operalivo of considerable, 
but no way remarkable intelligence, of a sensitive and attbc' 
tionatc, but moody and unchastened tcmj)er, a z(jalous member 
of Trades’ Unions, and a diligent reader of tlie ‘ JS'ortheru Star,’ 
— Laving lost two eblhlren during a jwevions period of dis¬ 
tress, and being now deprived of lus wife, who died iu child¬ 
birth, becomes at length quite soured by calamity. Bycoii- 
siantly dwelling on his own sorrows and on llie privations and 
sufferings around liiin, he grows morose, ]>assioiiate, and 
vindictive; and ends by the deliberate assassination, during 
a strike for wages, of one of the master manufacturers, — a 
young man of kind heart, but of somewhat supercilious manners; 
of whose only real oflence against him—an attempt to seduce 
his daugliter—John Barton is, and remains, wliolly ignorant. 
This is the main plot: the interest of the tale is varied, and 
vny efficiently, in the person of James Wilson, a young 
mechanic of the better order, and devoted lover of the heroine, 
l\Iai:y Barton. Suspicious circumstances having led to liis trial 
for the murder which lier father had committed, lie is acquitted 
at the last moment, mainly through her exertions. Several 
othev characters are introduced of singular licauty and reality: 
Alice, an excellent and siiuplc-heurted old woman who goes 
about doing good, — old Job Lcgli, a poor and self-taught 
nufurallst, and his daughter Margaret, whose loss of her sight 
is compensated by the seasonable iliscovcry of licr talent as a 
singdlF, — and the uneducated and querulous, Init affectionate, 
Mrs. Wilson, — every one of them belonging to the same rank 
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in life. Indeed all the personages of the story, with the exception 
of Mr. Carson, the mill-owner, and his unfortunate son, are 
taken from the strictly artisan class. 

This meagre sketch will pcrhajis enable those few of our 
readers who have not also been readers of the book itself, to 
form some eoneeptiou of the construction of the story, and to 
understand our extracts. The literary merit of the work is in 
some respects of a very higli order. Its interest is intense; 
often painfully so; indeed it is here, we think, that the charm 
of the book and the Iriumpli of the author Avill chiefly be found. 
Its pictures and reflections arc, however, also full of those touches 
of nature which ‘^inakc the wliolo world kin:’ and its dialogues 
are managed with a degree of case and naturalness rarely attained 
even by the most expcricmccd writers of fiction. We believe 
tliat they ai)proach very nearly, both in tone and style* to the 
conversations actually carried on In the dingy cottages of Lan¬ 
cashire, Th(i authoress — for ^ JVIarv Jhirton ’ is understood to 

_ V 

be, and indeed very palj)ably Is, the j)roduction of a lady — 
must not be confounded witli those writers who engage with 

no 

a particular subject, because it prcscjits a vein which they 
imagine may be successfully worked — get up the needful 
information, and tlicn prepare a story as a solicitor might 
prepare a case. She has evidently lived much among the 
people she descriljcs, made herself intimate at their firesides, 
and feels a sineeve, though sometimes too exclusive and undis- 
crirninating, sympathy with them. In short, lier work has 
been clearly a ^ labour of love,’ and has been written with a 
most earnest and benevolent purpose. AVc can conscientiously 
])ronouncc it to be a production of great excellence, and of still 
greater promise. 

13iit it must also be regarded in a more serious point of view- 
It comes before us professing to be a faithful picture of a little 
known, tliough most energetic and important class of the com¬ 
munity; and it has the noble ambition of doing real good by 
ci’cating Byin])athy, by diffusing information, and removing pre¬ 
judices. To its pretensions in tliese respects, wc regret that we 
cannot extend au unqualified a[)probation. With all tin? truth¬ 
fulness displayed in the delineation of individual scenes, the 
general impression left by the book, on those who read it as 
mere passive recipients, Avill be imperfect, pni'tial, and erroneous. 
^Notwithstanding the good sense and good feeling with Avliich it 
abounds, it is calculated, avc fear, in many places, to mislead 
the minds and confirm and exasperate the prejudices, of the 
general public on tlie one hand, and of the factory operatives 
on the other. AVere ‘ Mary Ikirton ’ to be onl}' read by Man- 
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Chester men and master manufacturers, it could scarcely fail 
to be serviceable; because they might profit by its suggestions, 
and would at once detect its mistakes. But cousidcriiig the ex¬ 
traordinary delusions of many throughout the south of England 
respecting the great employers of labour in the north and 
west; as w'cll as the ignorance and misconcciition of their true 
interests and position, which arc still too coniinou among the arti¬ 
sans of many of our large towns, — the ctfect of the work, if taken 
without some corrective might, in these quarters, be mischievous 
in the extreme. And this must be our apology for pointing 
out, in some detail, both the false philosophy and the inaccurate 
descriptions which detract so seriously from the value of tliesc 
most interesting volumes. 


But first wc must indulge ourselves in the more pleasing task 
of noticing the beauty and fidelity with which the authoress 
seizes on and dcjucts those bright redeeming features wliicb 
still characterise our operative ])opulatloii; and in which wc 
recognise with pride, not only Siuno of the liighest and most 
difficult attaimucnls of virtue, but ‘germs of almost im])Ossil)le 
‘ good,’—signs and elements of progress towards a social and 
moral eminence, distant yet, and very lofty, but nevertheless 
within their reach. First among these must he reckoned what 
Moncktoii iSliliies so justly calls ‘ the sacred Patleiiee of the 
‘ poor.’ The extent to whicli this virtue prevails can Ije only 
appreciated by those who have mixed ialhualely with the n'orkiug 
classes. It is a spectacle fitted to amaze and shame the more 
favoured children of fortune. Distress they submit to without 
surprise, and generally without murmur, as one of the a])p{)iuted 
incidents to their lot. Tluy are often very dcficleiil, it is true, 
in the foresight and sclf-deulal whicli might provide against tlu! 
rccuiTcnce of pi-ivation; but, when it cfimcs, they meet it with 
a cheerful, manly, simple resignation, accci)ling 


‘ Each ill 

As a plain fact whose right or w'rong 
'I'lu'y qne^ion not, ronfidiiig still 
That it shall last not ovivdong ; 

AVilling, from first to last, to take 
Tlic mysteries of oiir life as given, 
Leaving the time-worn soul to slake 
Its thirst in an undoubted Heaven/ 


Feelings of envy, against individuals or classes enjoying an 
apparent exemption from the privations with wdiicli they are 
overwhelmed, or of indignation at any supposed want of compas¬ 
sion on the part of those blessed with a happier lot—natural 
and probable as such would seem to be—wc believe in fact 
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to be rare, partial, anil transient amon" the labouring people. 
iMcu there arc, and Avill be in every class, of unhappy, selfish 
tempers, j)rone to dwell on painful conipai’isons, and to embitter 
their own condition by every contrast they can gatjicr round it- 
J>ut these arc so far from being types of tlie poor in general, 
that they are found more sparingly among the poor than in any 
other rank of life. We have watched the operatives of onr 
populous towns during several periods of severe suffering; and 
(except from a few such ill-conditioned characters as we have 
just referred to) we scarcely remember to have heard an expres¬ 
sion of angry envy or malignity. There has been many a 
lament, scarcely over a curse; many a countenance cloiuled by 
<*arc, rarely a face of petulant impatience; tlic predominant 
characteristic has always been a submissive hopefulness, often 
an almost stoical eiuluvancc, and as soon as times mended, there 
has been generally even too speedy a forgetfulness of past 
troubles. 


This admirable feature in the artisan character, the authoress 
of ^Marv Hartuu’ has discovered and delineated in the cases of 
George Wilson and Old Alice; though, from the circumstance 
of the discontented man, John Ibirton, being the more jiroini- 
nent piM'son, the crroneoiis impression •would be conveyed to the 
reader, that patience is the exception, and ill-hnrnour and vin¬ 
dictiveness the rule,—especially among the stronger and more 
thoughtful natures. '^J'hc following is a conversation between 
the two friends, Wilson and Jhirton bv the bedside of one of 
their destitute and dying comrades: — 


^ Hun you known this chai» l^’*o asked Ihu'lon. 

'lietter nor three year. He’s worked with Carsons that long, 
and were always a steady, civil spoken fellow, thougii, as T said afore, 
somewhat of a JMethodee. J wish IM gotten a letter he sent his 
jnissis a wt'.ek or two agone, wluai lie wtu'c on tramp for work. It 
did iny lieart good to r(‘ad it; for, you s<ie, I were a bit gniinhling 
inysel; it seemed hard to he spimging on Jem (his son), and taking 
a’ Ills llesh-in(*nt money to buy brr*ad for me and them as I ought to 
be keeping, Jhit you know, tJiongh I can earn nought, I mun oat 
suuuuut. Well, as 1 tolled ye, 1 were grumbling, wlien she (indicating 
the slee])ing woman by a nod) brought me Ben’s letter, for she could 
na read hcrsel. It were as good as Bible words; neVr a word o’ re¬ 
pining ; a’ about God being our father, and that we mun bear paficntly 
whate’er he scuds.” 

‘ ‘‘ Don yc think lie’s the master’s father too? I’d be loath to have 
them for brothers.” 

* “ Eh, John! donna talk so; sure there’s many and many a master 
as good or better nor us.” 

‘ “ If you think so, tell me this. How comes it they’re rich, and 
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we’re poor ? IVl like to know that. Ilan they done as they’d he 
done by for us ?” 

‘ But Wilson was no arguer. ' No spcechifier as he would have 
called it- So Barton, seeing he was likely to have it his own way, 
went on.’ 

Wilson then goes away to obtain a recommendation to the 
infirmary for his sick friend; when he retuims he finds him 
sensible, but rapidly sinking: — 

^ Ilis strength was ebbing fast- They stood round liim still and 
silent; even the wife cheeked her sobs, though her heart was like to 
break. She held her child to her breast, to try and keep it quiet. 
Their eyes were all fixed on the yet living one, whose moments of 
life were passing so rapidly away. At length he brought, with jerk¬ 
ing, convulsive elfort, his two hands into the attitude of prayer. They 
saw his lips move, and bent to catch the words, which came in gasps, 
and not in tones- 

^ “ Oh, Lord God ! I thank tliee that the hard struggle of living 
is over.” 

* Oh, Ben! Ben!” wailed forth his wife ; “ have you no thought 
for me ? Oh, Ben! Ben! do say one word to help me through life.” 

‘ He could not speak again. The trump of the archangel would 
set his tongue free; hut not a word more would it utter till then. 
Yet he heard, he understood, and thougli sight faile<l, Ijc moved his 
hand gropingly under the covering. They knew what he meant, and 
guided it to her head, bowed and hidden in her Jiauds, when she had 
sunk iu her woe. It vested there with a feeble pressure of (mderfrnient. 
The face grew beautiful, as tlie soul neared God. A peace beyond 
understanding came over it. Tlie hand became a stifij heavy weight 
on the wife’s head. No move grief or sorrow for him. They reve¬ 
rently laid out the corpse — Wilson fetching his oidy spare sliirt to 
array it in.’ 

There are many other descriptions of exquisite pathos scattered 
up and down the narrative, some of Avliich wc would fain have 
extracted. But we must pass on. 

Another Icaturc in the character of the operative poor, per¬ 
haps even lovelier and brighter than their \vonderful patience 
under suffering, is their mutiial helplulncss and unbounded kind¬ 
liness towards each other. To this virtue our authoress has done 
full justice, and lier })icturcs of it are so vivid, that we must 
present one of them at least, however long the piissagc, to our 
readers:— 

* I'liere were homes over which Carson’s fire (his mill lias been 
burnt down) threw a dec}> terrible glooni; the liornes of those who 
would fain work, and no man gave unto them ; — the liomes of those 
to whom leisure was a curse. There the family music was hungry 
wails, when week alter week passed by, and there was no work to be 

' had, and consequently no wages to pay for tlie bread the children 
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cried aloud for in tlieir young impatience of suffering. Many n penny 
that would have gone little way ejiough in oatmeal or potatoes, bought 
opium to still the hungry little ones, and make them forget their un¬ 
easiness in heavy troubled sleep. The evil and the good of our nature 
came out strongly then. There were desperate fathers ; there were 
bitter-tongued mothers (O (5od! what wonder!); there were reckless 
children ; the very closest bonds wf nature were snapt in that time of 
trial and distress. Tlicrc was faith such as the rich can never 
imagine upon earth; there was “ love strong as death,” and self- 
denial among rude coarse men, aliin to that ot‘ Sir Tliilip Sidney s 
must glorious deed. The vices of the poor sometimes astound us 
here: but when the secrets of all hearts shall be made known, their 
virtues Avill astound us in far greater degree. Of this I am certain. 

^ As the cold hleak spring came on (spring in name alone), and 
consequently as trade continued dead, other mills shortened hours, 
turned off hands, and finally stopped work altogetlicr. Barton worked 
short hours; Wilson, of course, being a hand in Carsons factory, had 
no work at all, . . . One evening, when the clear light at six o’clock 
ooutrusted strangely with the Christmas cold, and when the bitter 
wind piped down every entry and through every cranny, Barton sat 
brooding over his stinted fire, and listening for Mary’s step, in unac¬ 
knowledged trust that her presence would cheer him. The door was 
opened, and AVilson came hreatldess in. 

* You've not got a bit of money by you, Barton ?” asked he. 

‘ “ Not 1; ^vho has now, Td like to know. VVhattur do you want 
it ibr ? ” 

^ “ 1 doniioi want it for mysel, Iho* Ave’vo none to spare. But don 
yc know Ben Davenport, as worked at Carson’s? He’s down wi’ the 
fever, and ne’er a stick of tiro, nor a cowd potato in the house.” 

‘ I luin got no money, I tell ye,” said Barton. AVilson looked 
disappointed. Barton lri(;d not to be interested, but he could not 
help it, in spite of his gruHiicss. lie rose, and went to the cupboard 
fhis Avife’s pride long ago). There lay the remains of his dinner, 
hastily put there ready for sup|)er. Bread, and a slice of cold fat 
boil(»(l bacon. He Avrapped them in his handkerchief, put them in 
tJic crf)vvn of his hal, and said — *•' Come, let’s ho going.” 

‘ “ Croiiig — art going to Avork tliis time of day ?” 

‘ “ No, stupid, to be sure not. Going to see the fellow thou spoke 
on.” So tluy put ou their hats and set out. On the way, AVilson 
said Davenport Avas a good fclloAv, though too much of the Methodee; 
that his chddren AV(‘re too young to work, but not too young to be 
cold and hungry ; that they had sunk lower and lower, and pawned 
thing after thing, and that now they lived in a cellar in Berry Street.’ 

Here follows u sad description of the filtliiness of the locality, 
— where 

‘ tlic smell was so foetid as almost to knock the two men down* 
Quickly recovering themselves, as those inured to such things dt», 
they began to penetrate the thick darkness of tlie place, and to see 
three or four little children rolling on the damp, nay Avet brick floor, 
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which tlio stagnant, filtliy mui&ture of the street oozed up; — 
the tire-place was empty and black; the wife sat on her luisbaud's 
cljair, and cried in the dank loneliness. 

® See, missis, Tni back again. Hold your noise, children, and 
don’t mitber your mammy for bread ; here’s a chap as lias got some 
lbj‘ you.” 

‘ In that dim light, which was darkness to strangers, they (diistcrod 
round Jolin Barton, and tore from him the food he had brought witii 
him. It was a large hunch of bread, but it bad vanished in an 
instant. 

‘ “ We mun do summut for ’em,’' said he to "Wilson. “ Yo stop 
here, and 1*11 be back in half an hour.” 


* So be strode, and ran, and hurried home, lie einpfiod into the 
<;Yer useful jioekct-lianilkcrchief the little meal remaining in tlie 
mug. Mary would have h(;r tea at Miss Sinimonds ; her food for 
the day was safe- Tiicn he went up stairs for his better coat, and 
liis one, gay, red-and-yidlow silk pocket-handkerchief—liis jewels, 
Ids plate, his valuables, these were. Jle. went to the pawn-sho|); he 
pawned them for five shillings; lie stopped not, nor stayed, till i*c 
was once more in London Road, witliiu live minult's’walk of Berry 
iStreet—then lie loitered in Ids gait, in ord(*r to discover the shops 
lie wanted. lie bought meat, and a loaf of hn'ad, candh^s, (;Idps; ami 
from a little retail yard li<*, jjurchased ti couple of luiiidred weight of 
coals. Home money yet remained—all destined fur them, hnt he did 
not yet know how best to spend it. Food, light, and warmth, Ik', had 
seen instantly were necessary ; for luxuries he would wait. Wilson’s 
eyes filled with tears as he saw liarton enter with Ins purchases.^ ITc 
understood it all; and longed to be once more in work, tliat lie might 
help in some of tliese material "ways, without feeling that he was lifting 
his son’s money. But though “ silver and gold had lie none.” lie 
gave lioart-service, and love-works of far mon; value. ISor was 


Barton behind in thesi*. 

‘ The tw^o men, rough, tender nurses as they were, lighted the fire, 
winch smoked and pulled into tin; room, as if it did not know its way 
up th(i chimney. Tiic children clamoured again for bread ; liut this 
time Barton took a piece first to the poor, helpless, liopeless woniun, 
who still sat l>y the side of lier Imsbarid, listening to Ids anxious 
miserable rnutterings. Slic took tlie bread, when it was put into her 
hands, and broke a bit, but could not eat. She was past hunger. Slu5 
fell down on the Hour, with a heavy imresisting bung. The meu 
looked puzzled. 

‘ ‘‘ I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said Wilson. “ I’ll take ibest^ two 
big lads, as does nought but light, liorne to my missis’s for to-niglil, 
and I will get a jug of tea. Them women always does best witlx tea 
and such like slops.” 

‘ So Barton was now left alone with a little cliild, crying (when it 
had done eating) for mammy ; w ith a fainting dead-like woman; and 
w ith the sick man, whose rnutterings were rising up to screams and 
slirieks of agonised anxiety. He carried tlie W'Oinan to the fire, and 
chafed her liands. He looked around for something to raise her 
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bead. Tliore was literally iiotbing but some loose bricks. However, 
those ]ic !^ot ; and taking olF liis coat, be covei'cd tlicni as well as be 
could, lie juilled Iut I'eet to the fire, wliich n<iw began to emit some 
faint boat. He looked round for water, but water tbere was none. 
He snatched up the ciiikl, and ran up the, area st(!ps to the room 
ahovCj and hori*o\ved their only saucepan willi some water in it. 
Tlnui he began, with the useful skill of :i working man, to make some 
gruel. - . .’ 

Are there any of our readers, living in comfort and luxury, 
wlu) can pause over this picture, and feel it to be true, — with¬ 
out u sickening of the heart, and a sense of shame and self- 
condemnation, ^—^that mnltitiides of fellow'-creaturos, at least as 
deserving as ourselves, should bo sinking nnder miseries like 
these, while wc are daily wasting in vanities, or worse indid- 
genees, Avhat might be availabh*. for their relief? These are 
uneasy feelings, no doubt,— and avo naturally seek to quiet 
tlicm by sucli anodynes and restoratives as may be at hand, 
lint may they not be salutary avS well as uneasy ? and may avc not 
be merely inviting their rceuvrence, and endangering onr perma¬ 
nent comfort, by Hying too soon even to the allowed and approved 
nuncdics for them, Avliicli may be suggested? We are far from 
objecting, as may already be seen, to the adiuinistration of these 
remedies at the jn’opcv stage. Hut we think the first access of 
])aln sliould not be repressed by their impatient application; and 
that all strong emotions, whicli naturally rise on certain occa¬ 
sions, sliould be ])ormitted to run their course and (»blaiu their 
full develojunent, bclbre we begin to fpiestion tlie wisdom wliich 
has rendered us subject to them,—or seek to subdue them by 
couutcr-agcuts, and dissipate them In' the disti'action of Avide- 
ranging speculations. The sickening of llic heart may often be 
the necessary ]>n»paTatIvc for Its softmim/ ; and, licforc avc gulp 
doivn our cordials to disjiel it, it may be well to examine Avliether 
tliere may not be some morbid Imrdness at the bottom, which 
secretly aggravates the pang of the sickness, and Avill never let 
ns rest till it lie removed. Instead, then, of turning eagerly to the 
considerations Avliicli Avouhl jjorsuade us that it is a false sliaine 
and a groundless self-reproach Avbicli have assailed us, let us 
examine oursch es jealously on the subject, and ma/ta sure tliat 
AVC arc entitled to acquittal at an unerring tribunal, and that 
tliese painful impressions and oA^erpoAvering synqiathica* have 
actuallv been sent to us in vain. In scenes like these there is no 
])rovocation and no reproach from the ^pufferers; and in their 
silence the low breathings of our OAvn hearts and consciences 
may, therefore, be better heard. 

Our immediate business, however, is Avith the class subject to 
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such sufferings, and with the resources it finds in itself; and we 
ai*e proud to be enabled to testify that the scene presented 
in this extract is not only true to individual life, but it is the 
expression of a general fact. There is scarcely any degree of 
trouble and self-denial which men in this class will not encounter 
to serve their fellow sufferers; and no service is more cheerfully 
and punctually repaid when the position of the parties is re¬ 
versed. To the poor man, poverty greater than his own never 
appeals in vain: — 

‘ To give the stranger’s children bread, 

Of your precarious board the spoil — 

To watch your Jielplcss neighbour’s bed, 

And, sleepless, meet the morrow’s toil;’ 

These are the daily olferings of mutual love which we witness 
among the lowest members of the struggling artisans. And 
perhaps they ought to surprise us less than they do: for in con¬ 
trasting them with the comparative dulness and indifference of 
the wealthy to the sufferings of those below them, wc arc apt 
to lose sight of two very relevant considerations; one is, that 
sympathy—meaning by it fellow-feeling —can only exist in Its 
fullest extent among persons of the same condition, surrounded 
by the same circumstances, inured to the same privations,*—■ 
who know that the distress they arc called upon to mitigate 
was their own yesterday, and may be their own again to-morrow. 
What is thus true sympathy between the ])Oor, becomes, when 
tmiisferred to the relation between rich and poor, what is com¬ 
monly expressed by the Avord compassion—a sentiment far 
feebler and less complete. JMorcover, the rich can never have 
the same knowledge of the troubles and difficulties of the poor, 
which the poor have of their own. Their paths lie apart. 
However much they may endeavour to visit among them, 
to become familiar with their circumstances, and ae([uaintcd 
with their griefs,—they raw do all this, from the very nature 
of the case, only very imperfectly. There is not only the natural 
difficulty arising fi'om disci'cpancy of life, feelings, and po,sition, 
to be overcome; but the very shrinking and reluctant pride of 
the independent poor opposes another barrier. Difference of 
position, therefore, lies at tlie root of the alleged Avant of sym¬ 
pathy;: And, inadequate knoAvlcdge — under circumstances in 
which the inadequacy is inevitable—must bear at least half the 
blame of the apparent Avant of compassion Avith Avhicli the more 
prosperous arc chargei. If rich and poor could but change 
places for a Avhile, they Avould understand each other better ever 
afterwards — and make more alloAvanccs for their respective 
failings. 
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Another consideration to which due weight is seldom allowed, 
is this; the cause which of all others most deadens and restrains 
the hand of charity, is the fear of bestowing it unworthily 
and mischievously. Immense diflSculty is experienced by the 
rich, when they attempt to discriminate between cases of im¬ 
posture and cases of real ilertitutlon, — between cases which it 
would be a duty and a delight, and cases which it would often 
be a sin and a mischief to relieve. The poor experience no such 
difficulty. Tiiey have to guard against no imposition: for im¬ 
position with them would he easily and certainly detected. 
Their means and their feelings may be safely taken therefore as 

But wc are putting off tlie unpleasant part of our duty. 
There are representations made ■— at least impressions left — 
by the book before us wliich we liavc signalised as inaccurate 
and full of harm. Some of these wc must proceed to notice: 
and first amon<i: them, tlic cxaircreration of describing an animo- 
sity against masters and employers as the common quality and 
characteristic of the operative population. The narrative im¬ 
ports that the angry and vindictive feelings by which the soul 
of John Barton is absorbed, are constant and pervading. 



‘ I saw (says the writer in the preface) that they were sore and 
irritable against the rich ; the even tenor of whose seemingly happy 
lives appeared to increase the anguish caused by the lottcry-like 
nature ot* their own. WJietlicr the bitter complaints made by them, 
of the neglect wliich tliey experienced from the prosperous—espe¬ 
cially from the masters whose fortunes they had lielped to buildup— 
were well founded or no, it is not for me to judge. It is enougli to 
say that this belief of the injustice and unkindness which they endure 
from their fellow-creatures, taints wlnit might be resignation to God’s 
will, and turns it to revenge in too many of the pool' uneducated 
factory-workers of JJanchestcr. ... At present tliey seem to me to 
be left in a state, wherein laiiientations and tears are thrown aside as 
useless, but in wliich the lips are compressed for curses, and the 
hands clenched and ready to smite.’ 


Now wc do not hesitate to say that the impression conveyed 
by such statements as this, is materially at variance with tlie 
truth. It is presumptuous perhaps to pronounce decidedly upon 
a point on which opinions will vary;—the experience of every 
man of course depending on the local and personal circunistanccs 
in which he has been thrown. But both our o^wn observation, 
and the confirming views of others whose acquaintance with 
artisan life lias been even moi’C extensive and intimate than our 
own, enable us to speak with some confidence. It is unques¬ 
tionably and unfortunately true that sentiments of animo¬ 
sity of this description do exist in a considerable degree, and in 
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a dcsri’ce wliicli varies -with the times. All that we contend for 
ii<, tluit they are exceptional, not general—local, limited, and 
transient, — and certainly not entertained by the working pojm" 
lation at largo. As a picture of an individual, — that is, of 
tlic feelings of this or that person,—John Barton is unhapj)ily 
true to the life; as the type of a class, though a sinnll one, he may 
be allowed to pass muster: but to bring him forward as a fair re¬ 
presentative of the artisans and factory operatives of Manchester 
and similar towns generally, is a libel alike u])ou them and 
upon the objects of their alleged hatred. Much, no doubt, lias 
been done, and is still being done, by those emissaries of ill-will 
who live upon the pjxssions they excite, to create and foster 
bad feeling between classes so intimately bound togetlier as 
the manufacturing capitalist and the manufacturing labourer. 
Much has been done, too, both by senators and journalists, 
through slanders jirotected by privilege of parliament, and pro- 
jiagatcvl by that mighty press against whose injuries there is no 
defence, towards spreading among the more distant public the 
belief that this bad feeling does exist to a perilous extent. 
^Notwithstanding which, however, wc rejoice to know that the 
feeling is becoming every year rarer and less acrimonious; 
that it is more and more exclusively conlined to the irregular, 
dissolute, and discontented car-workmen who form tlie acting staff 
of trades’ unions and delegations; and more and more exclusively 
directed against those einulovers—daily becoming fewer — 
who look upon the operatives they emjdoy in the mingled light 
of coadjutors and antagonists — witli whom their only concern is 
to drive as hard a bargain as they can; and that it is fast giving 
way before the increasing coiivictlun of a common interest, and 
the buinamsiug influence of faithful services rendered, on the 
one hand, and just treatment, Avilling aid, and benevolent 
kindness on the other. 

There is, too, it seems to us, a double error, both an artistic 
error and an error of fact, in representing a man of liarton’s in- 
tclligenec and habits of rcHcctlon and discussion, to be so ignorant 
of the first principles of coiiuncrcial and economic science as ho 
is here described. Probably this arises from the writer’s ae- 
kiiowdedged nnaeqnaintancc with social and political economy 
herself, and frotn licr ignorance how far the riidiinents of these 
sciences have been mastered by the more thoughtful and the 
better educated artisans of our large towns. But indeed the 
lights and shades arc tlirowti too strongly on every tiling relating 
to John Barton. The efiect may have thus been made more 
startling: but, Ave think, at the expense of probability. It is 
not that he has, more or less, tivo natures. That is common 
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to us all. Our objection is, that Ihs conduct is radically incoa- 
sistciit with his qualities and character. He is not only aii 
intcUigent man, but a ste;\dy and skilful workman; and so 
confident in his own capacity always jirocuring for him cer¬ 
tain employment, that he never, when in veccijit of the highest 
Avages (i. 33.), lays by a frrthing fur a time of sickness at 
home or stagnation of trade. JMcanwhile, whenever these 
periods come, he is found cursing his masters instead of his 
own improvidence ; spending his time and money on trades’ 
unions, when both his child and himself are iinsnpplicd with the 
barest necessaries of life; and wasting (as so many operatives 
do), in subscrii»tious i'or such objects, Jiincls Avhicli, duly hus¬ 
banded, would liavc saved his only son (whose loss, avc arc 
told, lias Avarped his tcunper) from an early gra\'0. ^ct neither 
to the autlmrcss, nor to the supposed subject of her delineation, 
is it at any time Intimated as oecurring that, if ever there W'us a 
clear case in wliieh a nnin had to thank liimself for most of 
Ills sorrows and inisfortiuu's, «Julm Bai'ion’s Avas that case. On 
the contrary, lie is ])aiiit(jd as utterly unconscious, e\'cii to the 
last, of Ills own improvidence and of its sinister influence on his 
condition. Instead of drawing from his ])riA'atIons those kssons 
of warning and remorse Avlfu^h, to an intellect like his, must 
have been as [latent as the day, they are merely made to heap 
u[) fresh fuel ft)r that funeral pile to which his senseless and 
vintlicti\a; jia^sion is at last to set fire. 

There Is evil enough in tlie world, God knows and we all 
know, to try the temper, we will not say the faith, of both rich 
and })oor; au<l the evils of society [)i*oss often Avith crushing 
severity on the ])oor : — 

' At all times it is a hewildering thing for tlie poor weaver to sta; 
Ills employer removing from Imu^c to house, each one grander than 
llie last, till lie ends in building one more imignificenL than all, or 
Avithdraws his money from tlu* eoneeni, or sells his mill lo buy an 
oslalc in the eountry, while iill this time tlie wiaivei', who tliinks that 
he and his fellows an* llie real makers of this Wealth, is struggling on 
for bread for his eldldron, through the vicissitudes of lowered wages, 
sliort hoiws, fewer hands employe^], &e. And Avlieii he knows trade 
is had, and couM uudm'staiifl (at least partially) that tlau'e are not 
buyers enough in tlie market to jiurclia^e the goods already made, 
and consi'quently tliat there is no demand for more; when he would 
bear much without complaining, could lie also see that his employers 
were bearing their share; he is, I say, liewlldcred, and (to use his 
own phrase) “ aggravated ” to see that all goes on just as usual wdtli 
tile mill-owners. Large houses are still occupied, Avliile spinners and 
Aveavers' eotlagcs stand empty, because the families that once occu¬ 
pied them are obliged to live in rooms or cellars. Carriages still roll 
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along the streets, concerts are still crowded with subscribers, tlie 
shops for expensive luxuries still find daily customers, while the 
workman loiters away his unemployed time in watching these things, 
and thinking of the pale uncomplaining wife at home, and the wailing 
children asking in vain for enough of food, of the sinking health, of the 
dying life of those near and dear to him. The contrast is too great.* 

The following quotation is from the same conversation be¬ 
tween Barton and his friend Wilson of wdiich avc have already 
quoted a part. They arc discussing the same subject — the 
difference between their masters’ lot and tlieir own : — 

‘ Barton, seeing he was likely to Iiavo his own way, went on, 

‘ You’ll say (ut least many a one does) tlasy’n gotten capital, and 
we’n gotten none. 1 say, our labour’s our capital, and wc ought to 
di-aw interest on that. 'J'hey get iiit(*rest on their capital somehow 
all this time, while ouvn is lying idle, else how could they all live as 
tliey do ? Besides, there’s many of them had nought to begin with ; 
there’s Carsons, and Duncoinbes, and Margies, and many anotiicr, as 
<‘omed into Manchester Avitli clothes to tlicir hack, and that were all, 
and now they’re worth their tens of thousands, a’ gotten out of our 
labour;—why, the very land as fetched but sixty pounds twenty year 
agonc is worth six hundred now, and that, too, is owing to our labour; 
—but look at yo, and see me, and poor Davenport yonder; whatten 
better are we ? Thcy’ii screwed us down to tlic lowest j)eg, in order 
to make their great big fortunes, and build tlicir great big houses, 
and we — why we’re just clemming, many and many of us. Can you 
say there’s nought wrong in this ?” 

‘ “ Well, Barton, I’ll not gainsay yc. But Mr. Carson spoke to 
me after the fire, and, says lie, ‘ I shall lia’ to retrench, and be very 
careful in my expenditure during tliese bad times, I assure ye ;’ — so 
yo see Ih’ masters snlfcn' too,” 

‘ Ilan tliey ever seen a child o’ their’n die for want of food?” 
asked Bai'ton in a low deep voice/ 

Now here was a most favourable occasion for pointing out 
tlie just reflections to be drawn from such a contrast; yet it is 
so entirely piissed by, that we are constrained to conclude that 
they were unpcrccivcd by the writer herself. It is, we fear, too 
true that some envy and much exasperation do arise, at times, 
in the breasts of the more inconsiderate of the manufacturing 
poor, when they sec those periods of commercial depression, 
which press so heavily upon themselves, borne so easily and with 
so little apparent privation by their masters. But there was only 
the more reason for seizing the opportunity to impress uj)on 
them both the real fact and the real philosophy of the case. 
It was only the more necessary to inform them (as numerous 
stoppages of wealthy firms might indeed readily bring home to 
their conviction) that their masters do sufltbr, and suffer most 
painfully, from those reverses and stagnation of trade which 
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they imagine to fall solely on themselves ; to picture, however 
cursorily, the position of those employers who, on such occasions, 
have seen tlie accumulations of years of patient and honest in¬ 
dustry suddenly swept away, and who, at an advanced period 
of life, liavc had to set to work to reconstruct tlic shattered 
fabric of their fortunes — and of those who, compromised more 
deeply still, find the prospects of their children blighted, their 
objects defeated, and their occupation gone. It is not true that 
such periods as 1842, when the scene of the narrative is laid, 
pass lightly over any of the great cmployei-s of manufacturing 
labour. Their sufferings arc not the less severe because the 
worst part of them arc of a kind into whicli their depend¬ 
ents cannot at once enter. And the simple reason—the cx- 
])lanation which lies upon the surface — why they do not 
suffer as severely and as ohvioudy as the oj)oratlves is, that 
in the days of prosperity, liad laid by a portion of their 
carnlngSj and that the operatives had not; and that, therefore, 
Avhen jirofits ceased and losses took their place— a change 
whicli long precedes the reduction of Avages or tlic cessation of 
cinplovincnt — they could subsist out of their previous savings, 
while the improvident operatives had no savings to fall bjick 
upon. How came it never to occur to the authoress, or to 
her hero, that had Mr. Carson (who is represented as having 
raised himself from the operative class) thought as little of 
saving as Jolm Barton, who so envied and so wronged him, 
their condition and their sufferings, when the period of distress 
ari'ivcd, woiiltl have been precisely equal ? It was, in truth, 
because the one had been jivudent and foreseeing, and tlic other 
coiiiidentand careless—because the one had busied himself about 
his work, while the other had busied himself about unions and 
polities, that their positions, when tlio evil day came, which 
came alike to both, Avcrc so sti’angely conti'astcd.* 


^ Wc admit readily, Iiowever, and slioiild always bear in mind, that 
(lie sutferings of tlic operative, even wlien occasioned by wliat may 
be called the total ruin of the master, are, while tliey last, greatly 
more intcnjc than the master’s. There is no instance, \vc suppose, of 
a bankrupt master being reduced to tlic squalid cellar liie of the 
Davenports, or even to breaking stones on tlie highways, or to the 
asylum of the workhouse. Unless he has been fraudulent as^vcll as 
unfortunate or imprudent, his connexien^^, or even liis creditors, in¬ 
terpose to save him from these dr<;adfuL extremities ; and it would be 
equally heartless and absurd to deny that these arc beyond measure 
worse, and more trying both to our moral and our physical nature, 
thaji a nuTO descent from Avealth to jioverty, from tlic luxuries and 
vanities oflifc to its scantiest comforts, cares, and privations. There 
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The forgetfulness — or the delusion, whichever it be — which 
we have here noted, is unhappily so common, and it discloses 
so much of ,thc secret both of tlic present and the future 
condition of the xnanufacturing ])opiilation, that wcMinst dwell 
upon it for a few moments longer. People at a distance are 
not aware, either to what an extent the actual wealth of the 
master manufacturers is tlie result of patient savings from very 
moderate average profits, nor (wliicli is our immediate point) of 
the extent to wdiich saving is wdthiu the power of the factory 
operatives. In the first place, it should be known tliat, in spite 
of all we hoar of fluctuations and stagnation of trade, this class 
suffers less perliaps than any other from variations of employment. 
There arc two reasons for tliis: one is, that their employers, 
being generally wealthy, are able to carry on tlicir business 
through any ordlnarg periods of depression, without curtailing 
or suspending production; in other words, they can afford to 
hold stocks. The other reason is, that the fixed ca[>ltal em- 
])loycd is gcnoi'ally so large, and the cousetpient loss when it 
stands idle so enormous, that mills arc never allowed to stof* 
if it is possible to kec[) them going. A large maaufacturci’, 
according to the evidence of the factory ius[)CCtors, cannot stop 
his factory without a dead loss of from 4000/. or 5000/. a year. 
Profits, tliercibve, cease hmg before cither Avagos or employment 
are affected; and it is only after a long continuance of unpro¬ 
fitable trade, that cither are reduced. Operatives generally arc 
noAY, indeed, aware of tins fact; and, tlierelbre, when tlieir 
employer closes his mill, they know well Avliat an amount of 
pecuniary pressure such a step indicates, and they feel that he 
must be truly a fcllow-suffcrcr. In the winter of 1847-48, 
Avhen, owing to the failure in the American cotton crop, a greater 
number of mills ceased working or reduced their hours of work. 


is this approach, liowcv^er, to a compensation in the case of the 
operative, that his trials, thougli more bitt(*r and overwhelming lor 
the time, are generally shorter. The enterjirising manufacturer, who 
loses in one desolating st.aMiii the wealth accumulated by the patient 
and anxious labour of many preceding years, c*an seldom hope to re¬ 
gain eitfier the fortune or tin* lK)^ition lie has lost; and he generally 
passes thj* remainder of his life a hvoken-spinttal and uuprosperous 
man—Awhile as soon as empluyirient returM<, the operative is as Avell 
off, and too often as imprudt^it, as ever; and though the thoughtful 
and sensitive among them may be oecnsionully depn'ssed or irritated 
by ant5cij)ating the probable recurrence of such terrible visitations, 
it is certainly true that a far larger proportion of them soon recover 
their natural cheerfulness, tlian is the case with the unfortunate 
among their cniploycrs. 
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than had ever previously been the case, so well was this under¬ 
stood, that scarcely one angry murmur or reproach was heard, 
though the sufferings of the people were severefheyond all 
former example. 

But not only is the employment of the factory population 
generally constant and regular, their wages also have long been, 
and doubtless will soon again be, comparatively very high. The 
wages of men in most such establishments, vary from 10.9. to 
405., and those of girls and Avomcn from 75. to 155. a week. And, 
as from the nature of the work, in Avhich even children can be 
made serviceable, several individuals of the same family are 
generally employed, the earnings of a family will very frequently 
reach 100/. a year — and by no means unfrequently, when the 
father is an overlooker or a spinner, 150/. or 170/. — a sum on 
which families in a much higher rank contrive to live in decency 
and comfort. Saving then, out of such earnings, is obviously not 
only j)racticable but easy. Unhappily it is rare: for not only is 
much wasted at the ale-house (t)iough less now than formerly); 
not only is much squandered in subscriptions to trades’ unions 
and strikes; but among the more highly paid operatives, spinners 
especially, gambling both by betting and at cards is carried on 
to a deplorable extent.* Much also is lost by bad housewifery; 
and wc do not scruple to affirm that, were it possible (and who 
shall say that it is not?) to transport among these people, those 
thrifty habits, that household management, that shrewd, sober, 
steady conduct, characteristic of the Scotch peasantry, and 
which arc so well depicted in Somerville’s ^Autobiography of a 
^ Working Man;’ not merely comfort, but wealth and indepen* 
dcncc, would speedily become tlie rule instead of the exception 
among our Manchester artisans. Even as it is, wc are cognisant 
of many cases where hundreds—in some instances thousands— 
of pounds have been laid by, for future calls, by factory work¬ 
men. Indeed, whenever you find one of this class too sensible 
or too religious to frequent the ale-house, too shrewd or too 
peaceable to subscribe to clubs or turn-outs, and wise enough to 
spend his money efficiently, or to marry a wife who can; you 
are almost sure to learn that he has sonic independent ])ropcrty 
—often deposited in his master’s hands, ofteiier still laid out in 
the purchase of cottages or railway shares. Many 'ofi them 


* Wc have now lying before us some particulars, showing the pre>- 
valcnce of this vice, in one single factory. One man had lost 7/., 
another 3/.,' another 2/. IO 5 . in a single night at cards. In the same 
mill the losses incurred on one occasion, in the betting on a foot-racey 
by tlie hands in one department only, exceeded 12/. 
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.become in time managers of mills, and, ultimately, proprietors 
and master manufacturers. 

As a confirmation of this statement, and as a contrast to the 
unnatural blindness and self-delusion of John Barton, wc will 
give a picture drawn from the life by one thoroughly acquainted 
with the operative classes in the northern end, at least, of the 
island. It is an account of the actual progress upwards of a 
young mechanic, given by Mr. Robert Chambers. 

‘ Englishmen have much to be thankful for, inasmuch as there is 
probably no country on the face of the globe where sober, industrious, 
young mechanics and labourers can so soon raise themselves to case, 
comparative independence, and comfort, as in England, Many in¬ 
stances in real life might be given in proof thereof. Yet our present 
purpose may be best answered by presenting the case of one, wlio, 
having lost his father and mother in childhood, has been indebted to 
the kind-hearted for the school learning he has acquired. During his 
apprenticeship he gained little beyond liabits of industry. In the 
seven years of his appi’cnticcship, his master fell from a respectable 
station to one of abject poverty ; owing to his taking the one glass, 
then the two, thi’ce, four, and omvards, till by steps almost imper¬ 
ceptible, Iiis business and family were neglected, whilst he joincti liis 
associates at the ale-house. But let ns not dwell on this sad picture. 
On completing his twenty-first year, our orphan hoy engaged in a 
situation where he received 15.v. per week wages ; eight shillings of 
which die appropriated to food and lodgings, and two shillings to 
clothing, and a few hooks, to rub up his scliool-dny learning. Warned 
by the example of lus late master, he shunned the ale-honse, and his 
steady conduct soon gained him the confidence of Ids employer, who, 
at the end of his first year, raised his wages to twenty-one shillings 
per week. At the end of the second year ho found himself possessed 
of 40/.; five shillings per week had been regularly deposited in the 
bank for savings during the first year, wliich amounted to 13/.; and 
in the second year eleven shillings per week, winch was 28/. 125. 
more. Wc need not follow him step by step in Ids steady hut on¬ 
ward course. He has now been nineteen years in Ids jiresent situa¬ 
tion ; for the last ten lie has been the foreman, with a salary of tldrty 
shillings per week. Twelve years ago he married a virtuous young 
woman, and he has now six fine children. The honsc lie, lives 
in is his own: a good garden is attached to it, and a fruitful and 
lovely spot it is; it serves us an excellent training ground for his 
children, whose very amusements in it are turned to good account. 
The mother brought no fortune with her, except herself. She Iiad 
indeed lived as servant some yeiir.s in a respectable family, where she 
had high wages; but all she could spare was devoted to the support 
of an infirm mother, who on her marriage was received into her lius- 
band's house, where the evening of her life is rendered happy. IIow 
is it, yon ask, that a man of forty years of age, who has had nothing 
to depend upon but his own labour — who has a wife and six childnm 
and an infirm mother-in-law to support — can have bought a piece of 
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ground, built a bouse upon it, and can have it well furnished, and, 
after all, has upwards of 200/. out on interest? for he has been a ser¬ 
vant all along, and is a servant still. Well, let us see if we can find 
out how it is. In the first place, and which after all is the main 
point, he spends nothing at the ale-house. The money which too 
many worse than waste there, he saves. At the age of twenty-three 
wc find he had in the bank of savings 40/. 


At the age of 24 he has 

- 

- 

- £70 


25 

99 

- 

m 

- 102 


26 

99 “ 

- 

- 

- 135 


27 

99 

- 


- 170 

if 

28 

99 

- 

- 

- 206 


lie now marries, and expends on furniture 40/., reducing the amount 
at interest to 166/., but bis wages are now advanced fo 25^. per week; 
his saving of 5s. per week and interest in one year amount to 21/., 
added to 166/., makes 187/. when twenty-nine years of age. 

‘ At thirty years of age he has 210/.; wages now 30^. per week; 
saves 10 a\ and interest; he has 237/. at thirty-one years of age; at 
thirty-two ho has 286/.; buys a plot of ground for 100/., expends 150/. 
111 building his dwelling house, so that he reduces his money at interest 
to 36/., saves his lO^. per week and interest on 36/.—27/. 16 a‘., makes 
63/. 16 a'. at tlie ago of thirty-three. 


At 34 he has 

- 

- 

- 

-£93 

— 35 he has 

- 

- 

- 

- 125 

— 36 he lias 


• 

• 

- 155 

— 37 he has 

- 

- 

• 

- 181 

— 38 he has 

- 

- 

- 

- 207 


lie now expends the interest, and saves only IO 5 . per week. 

At 39 he has - - - - . 233 

— 40 he has ----- 250 

in addition to his house and garden.* 

It is Avith many such facts as these fresh in our recollection, 
and with the knowledge that such facts might easily become 
cliai’acterlfitic of a Avholc class, — Instead of remaining that of 
isolated individuals,—that we feel most vividly the injurious 
tendency of a talc like ^ IMaiy Barton,’ where these facts arc 
wholly ignored, and the salutary conclusions to be draivu from 
them neglected or suppressed. The Avhole booh, too, is pervaded 
by one fatally false Idea, which scorns to have taken possession of 
tlic Avritcr’s mind, and can scarcely fail to be impressed with^cqual 
vividness on the merely passive reader, viz. that the poor arc to 
look to the rich, and not to themselves, for relief and rescue 
from their degraded condition and their social miseries. An 
impression more utterly erroneous, more cidpably shalloAV, more 
lamentably mischievous, it is difficult to couccivc. It strikes at 
the root of all social improvement. It is a thoughtless eclio of 
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the virulent declamations daily sounded in the ears of the artisans 
by the worst of tlieir intestine enemies. For who are the men 
who thus habitually labour to persuade the operatives to lay the 
burden of their own sins and follies at the door of their em¬ 
ployers? Never the really distressed — never those who have 
struggled mmifully against destitution, and have struggled in 
vain; but very generally those who have thrown up lucrative 
employment, because they preferred travelling and haranguing to 
steady and honest toil; — or those whose dissolute and turbulent 
conduct has occasioned their dismissal, and rendered them 
marked and dishonoured men throughout the trade; or those 
who (like some we have already mentioned) will spend in card¬ 
playing or betting, in a single night, the income of many weeks. 

The plain truth cannot be too boldly spoken, nor too fre¬ 
quently repeated: the working classes, and they only, can raise 
their own condition; to themselves alone must they look for 
their elevation in the social scale; their own intellect and their 
own virtues must Avork out their salvation; their fate and their 
future are in their own hands, — and in theirs alone. Of the 
power of the agricultural population to do all this, we should 
speak more doubtingly, if we spoke at all; but in reference to 
the manufacturing and mechanical operatives, wc speak with 
the conviction of positive knowledge (and the facts we have just 
mentioned cannot fail, we think, to obtain some credit for us, 
with most of our readers,) when wc pronounce, that for thetn to 
he as well off in their station as their employers arc in theirs— 
as well provided against the evil day of depression and reverse— 
as comfortable, according to their standard of comfort, in their 
daily life — as respectable in . their domestic circumstances,— 
little more is necessary than that they should emulate their 
employers instead of envying them; that they should imitate 
their prudence and worldly Avisdom, their unresting diligence, 
their unflagging energy, their resolute and steady economy. It 
is not higher Avages, nor more uuA'arying employment that our 
artisans need. As it is, they arc more highly paid tlian many 
clerks, many schoolmasters, many curates. But, Avith their 
present habits, twice their present eaimings Avould not mend 
their position. The Avant is moral, not material:—a better educa¬ 
tion, to give purer tastes and liighcr aims, — strength and sense 
1o Avithstand present temptation, — the courage to differ from 
their associates, and to pursue unflinchingly their chosen course. 

With these qualities, they would have no need to call on the 
rich or on the legislature to assist them. They could attain 
the desired position Avithout asking aid from their employers. In 
the absence of these qualities, no aid from any quarter cun avail 
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tlicm one iota. The efforts of all the philanthropists that ever 
ran a-muck at evil could not render them any permanent service. 
Endow the wealthy employers of labour with all power and all 
knowledge, imbue their hearts with the kindliest affections, let 
them call in legislative aid without measure and without stint; 
and all combined would still remain us incompetent as at 
present, to bestow one real blessing, to render, one abiding 
service to men who will lend no helping hand to their own 
emancipation, who persist in standing aloof from the cure of 
their own malady, and expect to achieve comfort and inde¬ 
pendence, while refusing to pay down the appointed purchase- 
money of frugality and foresight. The desperate delusion that 
the evils of society are to be remedied from without^ not from 
within^ that the people arc to be passive parties, — and not the 
principal, almost the sole, agents,—In their own rehabilitation, 
has met with far too general countenance in quarters where 
sounder wisdom might have been looked for. The language 
held on this subject in parliament, by the periodical press, and 
in such works as this before us, has gone far to confirm their 
notions of their own helplessness, and thus perpetuate tlieir 
supineness; and, by so doing, has inflicted a degree of mischief 
on the labouring class, which, if it be persevered in, all the bene¬ 
volent exertions made to relieve them must prove utterly power¬ 
less to countervail. The sounder, sterner, healthier doctrine, 
which we have ventured to enunciate, — hard as it may seem 
to preach it in a period of distress,—is the only one which 
can prevent this distress from perpetual and aggravated recur¬ 
rence. The language whicli every true friend to the working 
man Avill liold to him, is this: ‘ Trust to no external source 

* lor your prosperity in life; work out your own welfare; 
‘ work it out with the tools you have. The charter may be 
^ a desirable object, the franchise may be worth obtaining; but 
‘ your ha])pincss, your position in life, will depend neither on 
‘ tlio francliisc nor the charter, neither on what parliament does, 
‘ nor on what your employer neglects to do; but simply and 
‘ solely upon the use you make of the fifteen or thirty shillings 

* which you earn each week, and upon the circumstance whether 

* you marry at twenty or at twenty-eight, and whether you 

* marry a sluggard .and a slattern or a prudent and industrious 
‘ woman.’ We are as certain as we can be of anything, tiiat, if 
the factory operatives and mechanics were possessed of the educa¬ 
tion, the frugality, the prudence, and the practical sense which 
generally distinguish their employers, no change whatever, either 
in the regularity or the remuneration of their work, would be 
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needed, to place them, as a body, in a state of independence, 
dignity, and comfort. 

The peculiar feature in the cliaracter of the manufacturing 
operatives, which, next to their careless and spendthrift habits, 
has wrought them most suffering, and which, when we regard 
their immediate future, has saddened us at times almost to 
despondency, is their want of moral courage, of resolute indi¬ 
vidual will. No one, who not been a close observer of them, 
can have a conception of the case with with they arc led to act, 
not only against their own interests, but against their own 
wishes, by any person of their own class who chooses to assume 
the right of giving orders. Instances arc of yearly, sometimes 
almost of daily occurrence, where numbers in receipt of com¬ 
fortable wages, in regular work, under an employer whom they 
respect and like, enjoying, in fact, a position in every way satis¬ 
factory, and without any alleged or even imagined ground of 
complaint, have suddenly left their work, and tlirown up all 
these advantages, on receiving a command to do so — without 
even waiting to ascertain whether the command emanated from 
a competent authority, sometimes even without waiting to in¬ 
quire by whom the command was given. Instances have come 
to our knowledge where a whole class of factory operatives have 
struck work in a body, simply because one or two discontented 
individuals of their own number told tlicm to do so, — although 
the vast majority obeyed with tlie gi*catest unwillingness, and 
though the certain consequences were severe suffering. In the 
year 1842, cases occurred of hundreds of quarry-men and 
masons throwing down their tools and retiring to their homes,— 
thus depriving themselves and their families of food,—for no 
other reason than because a man had run into the place where 
they were working, and had told them that they were not to 
strike another stroke ! The idea of resistance to an order ema¬ 
nating from one of themselves, or from a union committee, 
formed (though they know not and inquire not how) out of 
their own body, seems never to occur to them. Tlicy have no, 
power of will. The minority—often a very small, unknown, 
and invisible minority—commands the whole. Most strikesy in 
fact, are tlie act of the few against the wishes of the many. This 
non-rcsistance arises in part from the want of individual character 
among the operatives,—^ they don’t like (they say) not to do as 
* the others do;’—and partly from the considerations thus ex¬ 
pressed by a shrewd old workman in the book before us: — 

‘ “ You re one of the Union, Job?” asked Mary. 

* ** Aye, — I'm one, sure enough ; but I'm but a sleeping partner 
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in the concern. I were oblij^ed to become a member for peace, else 
I don’t go along with ’em. You see iny folly is this, Maiy. I would 
take what I could get; I think half a loaf is better than no bread. 
1 would work for low wages rather than sit idle and starve- But then 
comes the Trades’ Union, and says, ‘ Well, if you take the half loaf, 
we’ll wony you out of your life- Will yon be clemmed, or will you 
be worried?’ Now clemming is a quiet death, and worrying isn’t; 
so I choose clemming, and come into the Union." * 

This inability to resist evil counsel, this fatal facility of 
tenipci'. Is the mure serious in our estlraatiun, because wc do not 
sec how it is to be cured. It is unquestionably significant of a 
low degree of intellectual culture; but it is at the same time a 
weakness which these classes shtirc with many far above them 
in social rank and educational advantages. Mere instruction 
does not confer strengtli of will and courage for individual 
action. The number of those in any class who dare to think 
and act for themselves in opposition to the more active and 
noisy among them is laineutahly small; and we cannot reasonably 
expect it to be greater among uneducated operatives than 
cLcwhere, though perhaps in no rank docs it produce more sad 
results. 

There arc several minor points in which the authoress of 
‘ Mary Barton’ has laid herself open to serious criticism, which 
Avnnt of sjiace compels us to pass by. Two, however, ■wc must 
notice- The first is tlie countenance she gives to the trite and 
shallow error, that labour is a curse, — that the poor arc to be 
jiitled for the obligation to daily toil which their state imposes, 
and that the poor o?iIy arc ordained to toil. These popular 
misconceptions, which so many writers reiterate ■without reflcc^ 
tion, carry witli them the seeds of much mischief. The very 
expression so commonly employed —^condemned to labour’— 
conveys a radically false view of liuman nature. It implants 
in the mind of the poor man the idea that the condition of 
his existence is a hardshij); and in the mind of the rich the still 
more fatal fallacy, that idleness is a dignity and a jirivilege. 
Two worse ci'rors could scarcely take possession of the popu¬ 
lar mind; and proliably the greatest sci'vice rendered by Mr. 
Carlyle lO the cause of social truth'and progress, is due to the 
vigour with which he has attacked them, and has vindicated 
tlie happiness and the nobility of labour. The doctrine that 
the necesftty of labour is a blessing, and not a curse, cannot 
be insisted upon too strongly. It is to this very necessity 
that mankind owes not only its first redemption from tlie savage 
state, but every step of its advance in a civilisation, from which, 
we trust, a great deal more may be expected still. 
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The misery and worlhlcssness of those who—exempted from 
the need of labouring for their daily bread—find no intellectual 
or social work calling on them for exertion—‘the killinir lamruor 
‘ and overlaboured lassitude of those who have nothing to do,’ — 
if it could be faithfully depicted, would send back many a 
discontented artisan to his anvil or his loom, pacified and thank¬ 
ful : — 

‘ How men would mock at Pleasure's shows. 

Her golden promise, if they knew 
IVIiat weary work she is to those 
Who liave no better work to do! ’ 

While, on the other hand, the severe application, the grinding 
anxieties of the merchant and the civil engineer, the weary 
eye, the exhausted brain, the shattered nerves of the statesman, 
the student, the lawyer, or the mathematician, w'ould appal 
those on whom is laid the far easier task of manual exertion. 
That, unreinuncratcd toil is a heavy weird, no man will deny; 
but this is probably rarer among daily labourers than among 
any other class. That, toil so unrciniltiug as to wear out the 
frame, and leave no leisure for domestic enjoyments or for 
intellectual culture, is a sore evil, is no less unquestionable ; but 
it is an evil shared in this country by nearly all classes. Those 
who do not w'ork at all, none but a worthless sluggai’d will 
envy; and those who work, cither with the hand or brain, 
whether lawyers, senators, merchants, or operatives, have all to 
work harder than is desirable. The cure for this general social 
evil must be sought in the gradual spread of simpler habits, 
and in a juster appreciation of the great objects of our being,— 
that is of our existence here on earth. But, that the poor have 
any special reason to complain Of excessive toil, —far less, that 
they are entitled to murmur because daily labour is their lot in 
life —is a statement to which we can never subscribe; since 
we believe it to be any thing but true. What says one of their 
kindest hearted friends?— 

‘ Heart of the People! — Working men! 

Marrow and nerve of human powers; 

Who on your sturdy backs sustain 

Through streaming Time this world of ours; 

* Hold by that title — which proclaims 
, That ye are undismayed and strong, 

Accomplishing whatever aims 

May to the sons of earth belong. ^ 

‘ Yet not oh ye alone depend 
Those offices, or burdens fall; 

Labour, for some or other end, 

Is lord and master of us all. 
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* Tlien in content possess your hearts, 

Uneiivious of each other's lot; 

For those which seem the easiest parts 
Have travail which ye reckon not. 

And he is bravest, happiest, best, 

Who, from the task within his span, 

Earns for himself his evening rest, 

And an increase of good for man/ 

The second of the two faults in ‘Mary Barton,’ to which 
wo have referred, is this. There is an impression left by it 
upon the mind—an impression, too, which is the legitimate 
and inevitable result of the statements and the descriptions it 
contains—which yet is so unfounded and so unjust as almost 
to expose the writer to the charge of culpable misrepresent¬ 
ation. It would be impossible for any one to read ‘ Mary 
‘ Barton,’ and take from it his opinion of the relations between 
lich and poor in file manufacturing towns, without coining 
to the conclusion (even if it ivere not distinctly asserted, as 
at page 130. of the first volume, and elsewhere,) that there 
exists an entire want of kindly feeling between them,—that the 
sutterings of the operatives are entirely disregarded by their 
employers, and that no effort is made to relieve them, even in 
times of the severest pressure. Now every one acquainted with 
the districts in <iuestion will bear us out, when wc affirm that 
no representation can be further from the truth. Tlie writer 
sinks, as if ignorant of them—and wc hope she is—a whole class 
of facts, of which, however, it is scarcely possible that she should 
have been totally uninformed. For it is notorious, that in no 
town arc there better organised or more efficient charities 
than in Manchester. Besides the usual medical institutions, 
infirmaries, dispensaries, eye-hospitals, lyiiig-in-liospitals, &c., 
— which arc unusually numerous and accessible—there is a 
district visiting society (and it has been in operation many years) 
which would render tlic unknown and unrelieved existence of 
such distress, as Is described in the case of the Davenports, almost 
impossible. In the two periods of severest distress which have 
been known of late years, in 1842 and 1847,—when, owing to 
the stagiiatlon of trade, many operatives w'ere partially, and 
some wholly, unemployed— the most vigorous efforts were 
made by the philanthrojiic of all classes to bring relief libme to 
every poor man’s door. In 1842 soup kitchens were open for 
eight months; soup And rice to the extent of 800 gallons were 
distributed — affording relief to about 4000 persons daily. In 
1847 nearly double the amount was subscribed for the same 
purpose; and from 6000 to 8000 individuals received gratuitously 
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for many months dally rations of bread and soup. At Stock- 
port, a much smaller town, and one almost exclusively inhabited 
by master manufacturers and their workmen, the amount of 
subscriptions I’aised during the distress of 1842 was 420(3/., be¬ 
sides several hundred tons of coal which were distributed among 
the poor; and for several months the average number of indi¬ 
viduals relieved every week exceeded 14,000. Similar assist¬ 
ance was attbrded with equal liberality in Bolton, Bury, and 
most other towns. In addition to this, master manufacturers, 
in many instances, distributed to their unemployed people large 
quantities of soup and flour for months together,—doing all indeed 
that the nature of the case possibly admitted of. Nor were the 
masters, of whom we arc speaking, men of uncormnou benevo¬ 
lence. In fact, we do not believe that any manufacturers could 
be found (unless, perhaps, some lew of the neediest and most un¬ 
educated) who did not attend, at once and gladly, to any appli¬ 
cation for assistance from their own people — even where they 
might not take the initiative In searching out cases of privation. 
We have good reason to believe, also, that there are very few 
reputable families among the factory operatives, who have not 
some friends among the upper classes to whom they could apply 
on such an occasion. That a steady and religious famil)% like 
the Davenports, could have fallen into the state of hclj>less and 
squalid wretchedness which the authox'css has depicted, jio one 
acquainted with the poor of Manchester will easily believe; or that 
families like the Bartons and the Wilsons W'ould not liave been 
readily assisted in the time of Avant by their former employers. 
Therefore avc say, that in so resolutely ignoring all the kindness 
felt for the people, and all the. willing and anxious assistance 
rendered to them by their employers, the authoress of ‘ Mary 
* Barton’ has borne false witness against a whole class,—has 
most inconsidcmtcly fostered the ill-opinion of them known to 
exist in certain quai*ters — and has, unintentionally no doubt, 
but most unfortunately, flattered both the prejudices of the 
aristocracy and the passions of the populace. 

The basis of the book — the master idea which pervades it — 
is the old dispute between capital and labour — as to the distri- 
hution of that wealth Avhich is the joint 'production of the two. 
The operative is represented as utterly bewildered by seeing his 
employer, to all appearance, steadily and rapidly advancing in 
the world, in spite of the vicissitudes of trade; while he himself, 
in consequence of those vicissitudes, is Icftito struggle, and often 
to struggle in vain, for daily bread. He is said to be disgusted 
and enraged at that unequal division of the profits of their com¬ 
bined exertions, in which alone he can find the explanation of 
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this irrltjillng (lifTercncc in their lot. Now, it is unquestionably 
true that this feeling does exist in the minds of many operatives; 
though the intensity and the prevalence of it are both exagge¬ 
rated. It is manifest, too, that the writer before us shares in 
the feeling; and recent publications have shown that it is shared 
also by economists and thinkers of a far higher order. In 
fact this ^vehement and bitter cry of labour against capital,’* 
for a fairer division of profits, is as old as society itself, and 
will endure as long—because it arises from that principle in 
human nature which must always make every man an unjust 
judge in his own cause, and an unreasonable distributor of 
funds to be taken from the pockets of other people. It is 
rarely indeed that two parties can be satisfied by the most 
equitable distribution of any spoil. The existence, therefore, 
of the alleged feeling of discontent among the manufacturing 
operatives, is not even prima facie evidence that the discontent 
is well founded. Still, the opinion that it is so is so widely 
spread, and suggestions of plans to remedy the supy)Osed inequi¬ 
table apportionment of the profits of manufacturing industry 
have of late received the sanction of such high authority, that 
wc must devote a short space to an attempt to put the matter in 
a practical and proper light. 

The theory of the case may be thus briefly stated: — The 
capitalist and the workman «re, no doubt, joint agents — co- 
operators — partners, in fact — in the production of a certain 
article (say cotton cloth), and joint sharers in the profits arising 
out of its sale. The capitalist suj)plies funds, machineiy, and 
superintendence; the workman supplies handicraft skill and 
manual laboui’. At the end of the year, or, of some shorter 
period, the net returns arc to be divided between them, in a 


* Mr. Macaulay has given us a curious specimen (Hist, of Eng. i. 
p. 419.) of this ill an old ballad, which was popular in the time of 
Charles II. ‘The master clothier is satirically introduced,— de¬ 
claring, that 

‘ In former ages we used to give. 

So that our workfolks like farmers did live ; 

But the times are changed, we will make them to know. 

# « * « 

We will make them to work hard for sixpence a day, ' 

Tho* a shilling they deserve, if they had their just pay; 

If at all they murmur, and say 'tis too small, 

We bid them choose whether they'll work at all. 

And thus we do gain all our wealth and estate, 

By many poor men that work early and late.” ' 
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proportion cither formally agreed upon, or tacitly decided by 
custom. 

But the labourer is a poor man — he has no stores in his cup¬ 
board, and no money in his pui'se. He must purchase food, 
clothing, and shelter from day to day; and therefore cannot 
wait till the end of the year to receive his share of the common 
gain. The capitalist, therefore, should advance to him what it 
is thought probable that his share will amount to — rninus^ 
perhaps, the interest on the advance; and, possibly, some 
further small deduction to compensate the risk of having over¬ 
estimated the workman’s share. 

But further: the results of a manufacturing enterprise are 
sometimes not profit but loss — always occasional loss — fre¬ 
quently loss for years together — sometimes even loss on the 
■whole- But the workman, wlio could not bear to wait, can still 
less bear liis share of loss; the cajritalist, therefore, lias to en¬ 
counter all the losses, for he cannot call upon the labourer to 
refund the wages he has received. 

The original compact (tacit or formal)* by which the division 
of profits would have been otherwise determined has thus become 
modified, for the convenience of the workman^ into the form in 
which wc at present see it. The w^orkman receives his share of 
the profits before any profits arc made; he receives his share in 
years in which no profit is made ; he receives it in years when 
profits arc changed into losses; he receives it sometimes when 
his master is being gradually ruined in the partnership, which 
—if he be but prudent — will have enriched him. What deduc¬ 
tions from his original share should be made in consideration of 
all these predicates? It is evident that, in common justice, he 

* Pothier, in his ‘ Treatise on Partnership,’ and after him Kent 
(Lecture 43. of his ‘ Commentaries’), assume, that in partnerships, 
where the contribution by one consists entirely of money, and en¬ 
tirely of labour by tlie other, each party slioiild share in the profit, in 
proportion to the value of what he brings into the common stock; 
and in the loss in a ratio to the gain to which he would, if the busi¬ 
ness had succeeded, have been entitled. Paley’s rule is as follows: 
*■ From the stock of the partnership deduct the sum advanced, and 

* divide the remainder between the monied partner and the labouring 

* partner, in the proportion of the interest of the money to the wages 

* of the labourer, allowing such a rate of interest as money might be 
‘ borrowed for upon the same security, and such wages as a journeymaa 

* would require for the same labour and trust.’ Paley was too sensible 
a roan to suppose that any share in the losses can ever really fall 
upon the labouring partner: in compensation for which eventual dis¬ 
advantage to the monied partner, he allows him interest on his money 
at six per cent, upon a division of the profits. 
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cannot expect to receive as much as if he waited till profits were 
realised, and bore his projKirtion of losses, when losses were 
incurred. 

The workman!s wages then^ are his share of the profits commuted 
into a fixed payments This commuted share he is secure of re¬ 
ceiving as long as the manufacturing enterprise in which he is 
engaged actually goes on. The capitalist alone endures all the 
losses, alone furnishes all the advances, alone encounters the risk 
of ruin, and receives only that share of profit which may remain 
over, after the labourer’s * commuted share ’ is paid. The work¬ 
man’s share is a first mortgage, the capitalist’s share is only a 
reversionary claim. 

When these matters arc duly weighed, and when, in connec¬ 
tion with them, the history and the fluctuations of that trade, in 
the great centre of which the scene of * JMary Barton ’ is laid, 
arc dispassionately considered, we do not believe that any man, 
whether operative or not, could conscientiously come to the con¬ 
clusion, that the master manufacturers — abusing their advan¬ 
tages in the labour-market — have generally engrossed a larger 
proportion of profit than of right belongs to them. It is a great, 
though natural mistake, to think only of the masters who succeed. 
But we have the very recent fact before us, that in the year 1847, 
hundreds among them lost at one blow the earnings of many 
previous years of patient and plodding industry. We know how 
many have become bankrupts; and how many more have com¬ 
pounded with their creditors, during the disastrous fiuctuations 
of the last twelve years. We have many examples, too, not only 
of masters w'ho became poor, but of operatives who became rich; 
and stepped into the class of masters, by savings out of their 
wages,—their ‘ commuted share ’ of profit. (The Mr. Carson of 
the present stoiy is represented as one of these: we arc told 
that he and George Wilson were at one time rival candidates 
for the hand of the same young woman.) We have the evidence 
(sec the * Report of a Committee of the House of Lords upon 
‘ Burdens on Land’) of one of the largest manufiicturers, that 
the average profits of the cotton trade during the last twenty 
years wei'e little more than 2} per cent, on the capital employed. 
Wo have the fact, notorious in the manufacturing districts, that 
many of the wealthiest spinners are wealthy only because they 
annually lay by a large sum, not out of the present profits of 
their business, but out of the interest of their capital. And, 
finally, we have the very significant fact, that the operatives 
themselves, whenever asked to specify the proportion of profit 
which they imagine their masters to obtain, and which they 
would themselves assign to them for their capital and superin* 
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tendence under a co-operative system, invariably (we believe) 
name a far larger proportion than is actually realised, except in 
cases of singular good fortune. The following evidence, given 
some years ago by a very intelligent agitator among them, is 
very instructive^ He was desirous that a number of workmen 
should combine their savings, and stai't a mill on their own 
account, on the co-operative system ; and, after some conversa¬ 
tion as to the feasibility of the scheme in its preliminary 
arrangements, he is asked,— 

* Supposing, then, all difficulties as to capital overcome, a proper 
building erected, proper machinery obtained, and all contentions as 
to Avhich of the co-operutives shoitlcl take the best, and Avhicli tlie 
worst and most irksome labour, settled, and proper subordination 
obtained, there still comes the business of buying the raw material; 
and, next, that of selling the manufactured product; — a business, 
you will admit, reejuiring much skill, promptly applied, to guard 
against loss or bankruptcy. How would you that a committee should 
transact such business in the market?—For that business it might 
undoubtedly be expedient that they should select some skilful and 
trustworthy person. 

‘ Who — having a large capital and the success of the undertaking 
in his hand, and being open to the temptations of embezzlement, or to 
large bribes on the betrayal of his trust, —you would perhaps think 
it right should be well paid, to diininisli those temptations? — Cer¬ 
tainly, I sec no objections to that; he ought to be well paid, 

‘ That being so, what would you, an operative capitalist, be willing 
to give to such a person for the management of your 100/. share pro¬ 
ductively, for obtaining and superintending tlie fitting machinery, 
selecting and buying skilfully the raw commodity, and selling the 
manufactured produce, without any labour or care on your 2 »art ? — 
I have never considered the subject in that point of view, and can 
hardly say; but I should think 4/. or 5/. a-year (or 4 to 5 per cent.) 
would not be unreasonable. I should not object to that. 

* It may surprise you, and it is well that you and the respectable 
mechanics engaged in this branch of manufacture should know, that 
the service spoken of is all rendered to them for one half, — now, 
indeed, when trade is dcprcsscMl, for less than one fourth, — of that 
sum wliich you, and perhaps they, would deem a fair remuneration. 
That the 100/. capital is furnished, the building erected, the ma¬ 
chinery chosen and supplied, the raw material purchased, the labour 
in working it up directed, the markets vigilantly attended, and the 
sales the manufactured article faithfully made at the best price, 
and without any care or thought on their parts; and that the manu¬ 
facturer who does all this, is well satisfied with a remuneration of 
40^. or jier cent, per annum.* (Evidence of Kowland Detrosier, 
First Report of Constabulary Force Commissioners, p. 15G.) 

It is the opinion of several most able thinkers among them, 
as also of Mr. Babbage and Mr, Mill, that a better feeling would 
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be promoted between operatives and their employers, and the 
interests of both materially promoted, by some arrangement 
wliich should render the former more obviously sharers in the 
profits of manufacturing enterprise, and more promptly affected 
by the fluctuations of those profits, than they are under the 
present system; —by some plan, in fact, of paying them a portion 
only of their earnings in the form of fixed wages, as advances 
on account^ and the remainder at the end of the year, out of the 
profits when actually realised. Some of the most intelligent 
and benevolent of our great employers of labour, have turned 
their attention to the same subject,—and have even made prac¬ 
tical experiments upon it. Now, we admit at once that such 
a plan, if practicable, would be most desirable for tlie interests 
of both parties; and that the master manufacturer would cer¬ 
tainly not be the party least benefited by its adoption. Wc 
have considered all that Mr. Mill has written on the subject in 
his recent Invaluable work, with the attention due to every 
thing which he puts forth; and with the prepossession which we 
always have that so profound and dispassionate a thinker must 
be right; and we have discussed the matter with experienced 
men of jiractlce, under the sinccrest desire to arrive at a satis¬ 
factory conclusion. But we are obliged to declare that the 
difficulties of the scheme seem to us insuperable. 

The legal imjicdiincnts wc pass over at once, because these 
arc rciucdiiiblc by legislation. But a practical difficulty meets 
us in limine. If the workmen already receive in the form of 
wages their full and due proportion of the common gain — and 
wc have expressed our conviction that this Is the case — then it 
is evident that they can only become sharers in the distribution 
of the annual profits by foregoing a portion of their present 
fixed salaries. They must receive their share of the profits in 
lieu o/i not in addition tOy the whole or a part of their weekly 
w'agcs. The first step to the propt)sed arrangement must, there¬ 
fore, be an immediate reduction of the weekly payment to the 
woi'kincn. Now, the men who would submit to such a diminu¬ 
tion of their present certain earnings, for the sake of a fluctuat¬ 
ing and uncertain, though, it might be, larger, addition to their 
future receipts, we believe to be few indeed. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the objection to the conversion of the operatives 
from the condition of salaried servants to that of real partners, 
would, wc arc convinced, come from the operatives themselves. 

Ill the second place, — supposing this first difficulty to be 
surmounted — what must he done in years of loss, especially 
when those years of loss occur two or three in succession? 
These years of manufacturing losses arc generally years of a 
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high price of food. Under a partnership system, therefore, the 
operative would find •hiinl^lf with diminished earnings and in¬ 
creased fexpehditur^i aggi^ated, by tbe proportion of loss which 
at the .end of the yeaij wdfild fall"to his share, and which — as 
he woujd probably have flo' means of meeting it — must remain 
as a debt due fron» him to hi? employer, to be repaid when pro¬ 
fitable years recurred. The repayment of this debt, which 
would come before him in this naked form,’ viz. that his master 
was realising large profits whilst he was gaining nothing, but 
simply obliterating an old debt, would create endless dissatisfac¬ 
tion and ill-will; and would, Ave are certain, lead to a far worse 
state of feeling between the parties than exists at present. More¬ 
over, it is to be doubted whether the substitution of fluctuating 
and uncertain for regular earnings, would not rather tend to 
promote r spirit of gambling and improvidence. We fear that 
the partnership system demands a degree of moral and social 
progress which our manufiicturing population, clever and in¬ 
telligent as they are, are yet far from having attained. 

In the third place, the plan could not be made to work. 
Putting aside the difficulties which would arise in the case we 
have supposed, of a workman in debt to his master, perhaps for 
years together, and the consequent disputes and recriminations 
which could scarcely fail to artec aa to who was responsible for 
the bad success of the undertaking; — passing over the discourage¬ 
ment of the workman, and his constant temptation to cancel his 
debt by changing his master, w'C must not forget, when we conic 
to regard the question with a view to practice,' that a factory 
employs on an avemge about 500 workpeople. Of these many 
are Jloating^ come and go as the whim seizes them, some rc- 
Ais^ning a few months, others only a few weeks. How could 
//i«r interests be fairly arranged, on the partnership plan ? Then, 
several of the people are careless, lazy, or drunken, and require 
to be summarily dismissed. But how could you dismiss men 
who have a reserved claim on the profits of the concern? 

It is, no doubt, quite possible, and even easy, to give to some 
of the principal workmen employed in factories, the foremen of 
the various departments for example, a certain per centage of 
the yearly profits, in addition to their fixed salary. And this is 
a plaR by no means uufrequcntly luloptcd by employers, for the 
sake of stimulating the care and zeal of those on whom so much 
depends. But even in these cases, though the men are select 
and highly educated in comparison with their fellows, no attempt 
is ever made, we believe, to make them sharers *in losses as w'ell 
as in gains. The share they receive is simply an additional 
salary or bonus, given when the business is profitable; is, in 
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fact, neither more nor less than s^dvancoin wages, withdrawn 
when the capitalist can no longer af&rd.to^^ve it* 

On the whole, therefore, we incHne to .the bQlie£ that the 
present system of commuting .th^'worlauan’a share of the com¬ 
mon profits into a fixed weekly stiTOnd, though not, perhaps, 
theoretically the most perfect, is, at least, the ope »which,. under 
the circumstances, is the most befieficial to him, and ^the only 
one which Is at present practicable. If it does not give him the 
same interest in his work which a formal partnership might do, it 
secures to him regular and ample earnings; and greatly tends to, 
evade that heart-burning animosity and those perpetual disputes, 
which any other arrangement could scarcely fail to produce.* 
Under it we arc satisfied that the workman daes receive his fair 
share, if not more than his fair sliare, of the profits actually real¬ 
ised ; and if he expends them with a due regard to economy, be 
will in a few years — as a general rule — be able to amass a 
sum wdiich would enable him to become a capitalist w'hile re¬ 
maining a workman, — and thus realise some of the benefits of 
both conditions. 

The introduction of the continental law which permits part¬ 
nerships en commandite^ as they are called, or partnerships with 
limited liability on the part of the inferior shareholders, would 
greatly facilitate this result. Wc quote Mr.,MilP8 account of 
this law. 

^ The other kind T>f limited partnership which demands our 
^ attention is that in which the managing partner or partners are 
^ responsible with their whole fortunes for the engagements of 
' the concern, but have others associated with them who con- 
‘ tribute only definite sums and arc not liable lor anything 
' beyond, though they participate in the profits according to « 
‘ any rule that may be agreed upon. This is called partnership 
‘ en commandite; and the partners with limited liability, to 
‘ whom, by the French law, all interference in the management 

* of tlie concern is interdicted, are called commandiiaires. Such 
‘ partnerships are not jiermitted by the English law; whoever 

* shares in the profits is liable for the debts to as plenary an 
^ extent as the managing partner. For such prohibition no 
‘ rational defence has ever, so far as I am aware, been made.’— 
MilFs PoL Econ. il. 465. 

We have already, we fear, overstepped our limits, and with 
one or two remarks more, we will conclude. 

* It must be noticed that most of the workmen in factories hare 
already a direct interest in the work, arising from being paid by the 
work done, not by the day. 
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‘ Mary Barton ’ is called a tale of Manchester life; its scenes 
are principally laid there, and its characters — masters and 
men — are manufacturers* ^ But the fearful contrasts between 
rich and poor, which it is the great object of the story to depict 
and darken, together with the moral lessons which the delinea¬ 
tions ai’e intended to convey, have long been common to town 
and country. The chasm which separates the employer and 
the employed is at least as wide, we apprehend, in Dorsctsliire 
as in Lancashire. Lazarus lies at the gate of Dives in both 
places — by the park palings of the squire as well as on the 
hall-steps of the cotton lord — and the temptations and pro¬ 
vocations— the seeds out of Avhich Esthers and John Bai*tons 
grow — undoubtedly abound in both, though not perhaps quite 
to the same extent. We cannot need a Crabbe to come again 
to tell us this. There was nothing in the extremity of their 
Manchester destitution, which the Davenports, immigrants 
from Buckinghamshire, are described iis dreading sb' much, as 
to be sent back to their rural home. 

Some improbablUties, too, take off considerably from our 
pleasure in these volumes. We cannot believe that the long 
coquetting of the heroine, Mary Barton, a weaver’s daughter 
and apprenticed to a milliner, Avith Henry Carson, a young 
master manufacturer and one of the beaux of Manchester — 
still less her long ill-usagc of her rough and faithful lover, 
Jem Wilson, and her sudden and passionate devotion to hun 
— are consistent Avith the sense and spirit all along attributed 
to her. And though there are many forms in Avhich the devil, 
^ out of our Aveakness and our melancholy, abuses us to damn 
* us,’ wc do not think that the manly and tender nature of 
John Barton should have been made ansAVcrablc for liis per¬ 
dition. But in concluding, we must again express our sense of 
the high literary merit of the Avork, and our conviction also, 
that both its value and its chance of lasting popularity woidd 
have been far greater, had the Avriter endeavoured to represent 
the real position of the operative classes, rather than the inac¬ 
curate and distorted view of that position as taken by the sour 
and envious among them ; had she, Avhile depicting the distress 
and privation Avhich they are so often called upon to endure, 
drawn attention also to those intellectual and moral deficiencies 
by Avhich this distress is so often caused or aggravated ; had she 
dealt out one measure of kindliness and seventy to the rich and 
poor ; and had she spoken of the bitter and malignant feelings 
she has dramatised, less as sparing and excusing them tlian as 
perceiving and deploring their injustice. Wc yield to none in 
a hearty appreciation of, indeed a fellow-feeling Avith, the workers 
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in every country and of pvery denomination; but we would 
show that sympathy — not in iifiy mourning over sorrows which 
are common to all ranks, nor in weeping at distresses for which, 
as for all human evils, there is a compensation and a cure, but 
— by culling on all our fellow-labourers to brace up their souk 
for steoner endurance and for hardier exertion; by exhorting 
them to carry with them through all trials,* as their sword and 
shield, the settled faith that they, and no man else, must do 
their own work; that the blessings of comfort, independence, 
and security are not to be mendicated from others, but to be 
achieved for themselves; that these inestimable blessings are the 
promised and tlie sure rewards of steady industry, of resolute 
frugality, of reflection that looks before and after; that, in 
fine — to quote the language of a great poet—neither the 
humble nor the powerful must stoop to ask at the hands of 
others—" 

* A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all the blended powers of earth and heaven/ 


Art. VI .—Lives of the Queens of England^ from the Norman 

Conquest By Agnks Strick4.ani>. London: 1848. 

12 Vols. 12mo. The Scries of the Stuarts. 

Tt is a fact, which many will think extraordinary, that some 
of the most illibcriiJ and invidious attacks, whether on 
classes or on individuals, which have been published in our 
times, have been the work of female writers. Perhaps it 
might not bo difficult to show that a certain degree of this 
unreasoning and unreasonable asperity is more natural, and 
therefore less blameable, in the female than in the male char 
racter. It is the failing, not of a cold or harsh, but of a 
sensitive, enthusiastic, and imperfectly disciplined temperament. 
It is, therefore, precisely the failing which we might expect to 
find in persons whose affections are tenderly cherished, and 
whose judgments are not severely exercised; who live sur¬ 
rounded by the endearments of a domestic circle, and unac¬ 
quainted, except through sympathy for others, with the harden¬ 
ing struggles of political and professional life; and - whose 
minds, however acute and active by nature, are seldom exerted 
under serious responsibilities, or upon subjects of high practical 
importance. To such persons, friendly disapprobation and re¬ 
spectful dislike are, and must be, most difficult and painful 
attitudes of the mind. They cannot bear to divide their esteem 
and their affection; to think lightly of those by whom their 
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sympathies are attracted, or to admire those by whom they 
are repelled. And therefore nothing can be more unjust than 
to cite the prejudices of certain fair politicians against American 
democrats, or against English dukes and earls, as proofs of an 
inherently severe or censorious temper. 

Still it must be admitted that this propensity, though not 
perhaps an ungraceful or even unamiable infirmity under 
ordinary circumstances, is singularly unsuited to the office 
of a public instructor. Every one makes allowance for an 
aflectlonate woman who can see nothing but excellence in her 
husband or son, and nothing but malice and unfairness in their 
enemies or rivals. But surely the case is altered when the 
objects of her sympathies and antipathies are political prin¬ 
ciples, paptieSj and characters; and when Iicr feelings are given 
to the world in a didactic work. It is difficult to be attracted 
or amused by an amiable Aveakness Avhen it takes so formidable 
and aggressive a shape; and it becomes the duty of all, upon 
whose judgment in such matters the public in any degree 
relies, to do their best to expose the error and its consequences. 
Ladies who assume masculine functions must learn to assume 
masculine gravity and impartiality. Or, if they fail to do 
this, they must prepare to he remonstrated Avith upon the 
omission — not, Ave trust, without the courtesy due to their sex, 
but assuredly Avith the plainness required by the interests of 
truth and justice. 

The book noAv before us is the Avork of a Indy Avhose predilec¬ 
tions are those of a high ChurcliAvomau and stanch Koyalist. 
Miss Strickland considers the Church of England as a diAdne 
institution, the depositary of apostolic truth, and the representa¬ 
tive of apostolic authority; the Sovereign of England as the 
anointed of God, and responsible to him alone. We do not con¬ 
found these opinions Avith that strange mixture of obstinate 
adherence to antiquity, and timid submission to exj)ediency, 
which during the last few generations has been known by the 
name of Toryism. We can have little or no indulgence for the 
prejudices of men Avho professed to regard the Church of England 
as Catholic and Apostolic, Avhile they combined Avith dissenters 
and schismatics to persecute the Church of Rome as anti-christian; 
and* Avho maintained the divine right of kings, while they kept 
the House of Stuart in exile. But the conscientious belief 
which boldly sets up a principle, and consistently adopts its con¬ 
sequences, deserves no part of the contempt due to the hypo¬ 
crisy which has so often raised the cry of Church and King— 
not as the creed of faith and loyalty, but as the unmeaning 
watchword of a faction. 
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Nor have we the slightest intention, on the present occasion, 
of controverting by argument any part of what appear to be 
Miss Strickland’s opinions. Whether the ecclesiastical and 
political system she so much admires is the best possible, 
it is no part of our immediate object to consider. We are 
anxious, in the remarks we are about to make upon the latter 
portion of her work, to carry with us the sympathies of all 
lovers of fair play and equal dealing; and we will not merge a 
dispute about historical truth in a discussion concerning high 
and low church government, or prerogative and constitutional 
rights. It is. with the tone of Miss Strickland’s observations 
upon individual cliaracter tliat we think wc have a right to 
find fault. There is scarcely a conspicuous defender of her 
principles upon whose faults she has had the courage to do 
justice; nor a leader of the opposite party to whose merits she 
has had the generosity to give due honour. Some instances, in 
which this partial feeling has led to palpable injustice, we shall 
notice; but we deem it necessary to assure Miss Strickland, 
that in doing so we shall very inadequately express that per¬ 
vading sense of disappointment and suspicion with which every 
friend of historical truth, whatever his opinions may be, must 
read the work in which they occur. It is easy to extract a few 
exaggerated phrases and unjust decisions, but it would be end¬ 
less to collect the innumerable passages in which she has exerted 
her ingenuity to cast an air of romance, of pathos, or of humour, 
over some pointless anecdote or common-place letter; or to con¬ 
trast them with those in which she has recorded, with cold in¬ 
difference or reluctant acknowledgment, traits of character really 
striking or touching. 

As a specimen of Miss Strickland’s partiality to her favou¬ 
rite heroines, we may select her life of Henrietta Maria. We 
acknowledge tliat many of the principal defects of that most 
unhappy and undeserving woman arc noticed in langu.age of 
just severity. Her levity and frivolity, her childish violence 
and spite, her infatuated religious bigotry, her uiinjitural 
cruelty to her youngest son, and her shameless Ingratitude 
to the exiled friends of her dead husband, are all recorded 
without an attempt at defence or palliation. But it is impossible 
not to perceive that, notwithstanding all this admitted weakness 
and wickedness, ‘our Henrietta' is still a favourite with her 
indulgent biographer. Her beauty, vivacity, and romantic 
spirit of enterprise ai‘e fondly dwelt on; every incident, which 
can place her in an interesting or picturesque point of view, is 
made use of with artistical skill; and when direct commendation 
cannot be hazarded, whole pages of eloquent but most audaciously 
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fulsome panegyric are quoted, without contradiction or quali¬ 
fication, from the celebrated funeral sermon preached upon her 
by Bossuet. If this were all, we might not have thought it 
necessary to state our objections. We can make every allow¬ 
ance for the indefinable attraction sometimes found in characters 
which have no pretensions to be considered either virtuous or 
amiable. But the attempt to depict Henrietta Maria as an 
attached and faithful wife has so much surprised us, that we 
must permit ourselves a few remarks upon it. 

Very little notice is to be found, in Miss Strickland’s work, 
of those Insane and unprincipled political counsels, by which the 
wife of Charles I. is generally believed to have contributed so 
fatally to his ruin. And of some of these errors she seeks to 
acquit the Queen altogether; not on any proof of the falsehood 
of the accusation, nor even on the culprit’s own direct denial 
of its truth ; but on presumption drawn from the silence of her 
letters and diaries. It is incredible, she •thinks, that a person 
who so freely laments her own frequent indiscretions, should 
have been silent upon mistakes of such importance, if she had 
really committed them. , We certainly cannot see how this 
conclusion follows. It may be highly pi’obable that Henrietta 
Maria, writing confidentially and having no motive for con¬ 
cealment, would freely and candidly disclose what she considered 
her errors. But what reason is there to suppose that she ever 
considered the abandonment of Strafford, or the intended arrest 
of the five members, to have been errors ? Even in her own 
chosen yAcre of petty intrigue, she was, by Miss Strickland’s 
admission, as blind and unskilful as she was indefatigable and 
unscrupulous; and the wisdom of honesty and consistency she 
was, like many a more ingenious plotter, utterly incapable of 
comprehending. She probably lived and died In the confident 
belief, that the ruin of Charles I. was wholly owing to the 
scruples which rejected, or to the accident which defeated, or 
to the indiscretion which betrayed, some flimsy trick which 
her imbecile cunning had devised as a mastcrinecc of states¬ 
manship. The childish folly which disclosed her plans to Lady 
Carlisle was keenly felt, and bitterly bewailed, by the daughter 
of Marie de Medici; but who can imagine her ever to have 
perceived that treachery, whether to an accomplice or an an¬ 
tagonist, is the most fatal blunder of which an English ruler can 
be guilty ? 

The principal excuse, intimated rather than insisted on by 
Miss Strickland on behalf of the Queen, is her utter ignorance of 
English Idtw and history. This is, no doubt, an excellent plea for 
her approbation of her husband’s arbitrary pretensions, but none 
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whatever for the unprincipled expedients by which she prevailed 
on him to support them. Nothing, we admit, would be more 
unreasonable than to blame a French princess of the seventeenth 
century for having an extravagant notion of royal prerogative, 
and a contempt for popular and constitutional rights; especially 
when the proof is unhappily so near at hand, how deeply the 
same errors were rooted in the mind of an English monarch. 
But are we to suppose that Henrietta Maria was unacquainted 
with the common obligations of honour and conscience ? Did 
she not .know that her husband was bound to keep his word 
inviolate ? Or did her ignorance of the English constitution lead 
her to believe that an English king could honourably consent to 
the death of a man whom he had pledged himself to save, or 
beset with armed soldiers an assembly whose privileges he had, 
but three days before, solemnly promised to respeet ? 

Another passing attempt at a defence it is hardly worth while 
to mention, because we can scarcely suppose Miss 'Strickland to 
have been serious in making it. ‘ Terror at a howling mob is no 
* disgrace to a woman,’ is her remark, when speaking of the 
Queen’s supposed share in the death of Strafford. This, it is 
clear, depends upon the degree and the consequences of her terror. 
We do not expect a female to possess the courage which nerves 
the soldier to face danger without shrinking. But we are 
sure Miss Strickland is Incapable of so grievously undervaluing 
the virtues of her sex, as to maintain that the courage which 
enables the martyr to prefer death to sin and shame is less com¬ 
mon, or the cowardice which purchases selfish security with 
innocent blood less disgraceful, in woman than in man. 

Miss Strickland gives a particular and very amusing account 
of the childish freaks of temper by \vhich Henrietta Maria gave 
her husband so much uneasiness in the early part of their married 
life; but she says little of those far less pardonable outbreaks of 
violence, by which the King is said to have been occasionally tor¬ 
mented into actual compliance with the schemes of his meddling 
adviser. Above all,-, she passes over in entire silence her selfish 
and obdurate refusal to shai-c his peril at Oxford, notwithstand¬ 
ing his earnest entreaties, and the scorn and indignation of his 
faithful followers. A more lamentable scene of unwomanly 
cruelty and unprincely meanness was surely never recorded. 
Imagine a queen insulting and defying the fond husband'whose 
fortunes she had ruined, and whose reputation she had sullied; and 
all because she was herself determined to escape by flight^rom the 
danger which he was compelled to confront 1 Yet Miss. Strick¬ 
land does not say a word of this disgraceful quarrel; -she dwells 
pathetically upon the ‘ streaming tears and dark forebodings for 
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* tte future,’ with which the * attached pair parted, never to meet 

* agtun on earth ’ *; and she is not ashamed to boast, within the very 
next two pages, of ‘ the energy of character which the daughter 

* of Henry the Great had derived from that mighty sire 1 ’ f It 
may he true, that of the courage which springs from constitu¬ 
tional strength of nerve Henrietta Maria had more than enough; 
but never surely was woman more contemptibly deficient in that 
which arises from a lugh sense of duty and a deep devotion to 
others. And we cannot but express our disappointment, that 
Miss Strickland’s warm attachment to Charles I. has failed to 
inspire her with something like generous indignation against 
the heartless woman, who was the first to mislead him in his 
prosperity, the first to betray him in his peril, and the,first 
to desert him in his fall. 

To all the princes of the unhappy House of Stuart Miss 
Strickland bears true and indiscriminate allegiance. She is 
never weary of enlarging upon their grace, their affability, their 
patronage of art and literature, and all the other brilliant or 
amiable qualities by which some of them were undoubtedly 
distinguished. Not even the coarse absurdities of James 1. 
can exLaust her benevolent interest fur his credit. She has 
many apologies to make for his folly and vulgarity, and many 
anecdotes of quaint and humorous bonhommie to tell in his 
behalf; and rejects of course, without an effort, the black sus¬ 
picions which the Gowrie conspiracy and the murder of Over¬ 
bury have left upon his memory. Her love and veneration for 
his unfortunate son are more intelligible feelings; and we are 
bound to say, that she has but rarely suffered them to betray her 
into approbation or defence of his political misconduct. 

But we think that her partiality for the Stuarts, assisted 
doubtless by her synqiatby for a most unhappy man, has led 
her to take far too favourable a view .of the public and personal 
character of James II. She candidly acknowledges many of 
his faults; such as the occasional scandals of his private life, 
the infatuated obstinacy by which he forfeited the affections 
of the English nation, and the lamentable want of moral re¬ 
solution by which he consummated his downfall. But, on 
the other hand, she is not satisfied with amplifying to the 
utmost- his redeeming virtues; the warmth of his domestic 
affectibns, the fervent sincerity of his religious feelings, the 
patience and dignity with which he supported misfortune, and 
the courage and conduct which he displayed as a naval com¬ 
mander. She acquits him upon all charges of harshness and 
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severity; and is even willing to believe that his encroachments on 
behalf of the Bomish Church arose from a sincere wish for 
universal religious toleration. Upon both of these points we 
have no difficulty in declaring our entire dissent lirom her 
judgment. 

We shall not insist upon the share taken by James in the 
state prosecutions of 1683. Those prosecutions may have been 
acts of vindictive retaliation, but certainly not of unprovoked 
cruelty. However deservedly their names are now respected, 
it is impossible to deny that Bussell and Sidney had given 
their political opponents good reason both to fear and to hate 
them. They had encouraged, upon tlic most frivolous and in¬ 
famous testimony, a persecution in which many innocent men, 
known friends and partisans of the royal family, had been ruth¬ 
lessly murdered; and they had more peculiarly outraged the 
Duke of York, by an attempt, grounded upon little more than 
suspicion, and conducted with the iuo%t factious violence, to de¬ 
prive liim of his legal rights as heir presumptive to the crown. 
Their trials were of course, like all state trials in that age, mere 
formalities; which cannot be considered as much increasing or 
diminishing the guilt of the party who sent them to execution. 
The partial judge, the packed jury, the perjured witness, were 
then as much mere Instruments in the hand of a victorious poli¬ 
tician, as the gaoler or the headsman themselves. They were 
instruments which the ‘ countiy party ’ had unscrupulously used 
against the victims of the Popish plot; and which the Court now 
used as unscrupulously against the leaders of the country party. 
The substance of the facts undoubtedly is, that the predominant 
faction found itself able, in both instances, to crush its enemies 
without risk, without unpopularity, and even without what men 
then considered as flagrant or scandtdous Injustice. Nor, bear¬ 
ing in mind the injuries and insults which the Duke' of 'York 
had received from the men now at his mercy, can we wonder, 
however we may regret, that he was one of the first to urge 
forward their destruction. 

For the massacres which followed the suppression of Ijlon- 
mouth’s rebellion there is no such palliation. Accordingly Miss 
Strickland, who fully acknowledges the atrocity of the proceed¬ 
ings of Jeffreys and Kirke, would fain convince herself that 
they were perpetrated without the consent and against the wishes 
of the king. She asserts that the cruelties of Jeffreys were en¬ 
couraged in James’s name, but without his knowledge, by the 
treachery of Sunderland; and that * the butcheries of the in- 
‘ human Birke are spoken of by James, in his private journal, 
* in terms of unqualified indignation and disgust.’ We think any 
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impartial reader must perceive that such an excuse is but as 
dust in the balance, when weighed against the indisputable facts 
of the case. There is not the slightest evidence that either Jef¬ 
freys or Kirke ever received any mark of the royal displeasure, 
public or private. On the contrary, it is notorious that the 
former was immediately rewarded Avith a peerage and the Chan¬ 
cellorship, and that the latter was shortly promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. This unequivocal approbation of their actions 
renders it wholly unnecessary to examine the evidence relating 
to the king’s original share in the proceedings. Nothing, to be 
sure, is more probable than that such a knave as Sunderland 
would disobey orders to serve his selfish ends; or that such a 
monster as Jeffreys would do so to indulge his insane love of 
cruelty. But it is clear that, if they acted thus in the present 
instance, it was because they relied on pardon and reward from 
James; and in this expectation they were not deceived. 

Instead of arguing so tplain a question, let us see how Miss 
Strickland has dealt ivith an apology far more plausible than 
the one which she now advances, in a case where her sympathies 
happen to be with the victim and against the criminal. The 
servants of Queen Elizabeth, acting by her authority, execute 
Mary Queen of Scots. Elizabeth, instead of rewarding them, 
as James did his executioners, expresses the utmost grief 
and consternation at the news; protests that the warrant was 
signed only for the purpose of being acted upon in case of 
sudden emergency; dispatches the most solemn protestations of 
her innocence and her regret to the Court of Scotland, and 
publicly reprimands her ministers for their precipitation. Miss 
Strickland, howev(jr, decides, and in our opinion most justly, 
that all these professions arc to be utterly disregarded, and 
that the queen was guilty of murder. But how singularly the 
laws of historical justice change, when the servants of James II., 
acting by his authority, commit a series of atrocities unex¬ 
ampled in England since the Marian persecution. Then a few 
cold words of regret, and an entry made long after in a private 
journal, are held sufficient to absolve their master from all share 
in the guilt which, to say the least, he adopted and publicly 
rewarded. 

Neither the excuses which we ^have rejected in this case, nor 
those which we have partially allowed in the preceding, will 
apply to the severities ascribed to James while Viceroy of Scot¬ 
land. Miss Strickland is therefore reduced to the suggestion, 
that the facts have been greatly exaggerated. She asserts that 
he constantly interfered to moderate the rigour of his colleagues; 
and expresses her entire disbelief of the stories which represent 
him as habitually superintending the infliction of torture. We 
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think that those who are best acquainted vnth the history of the 
period, will he least disposed to adopt these suggestions: and 
certainly, in such a case, it is difficult to get over the positive 
testimony of Burnet, and impossible to question the veracity of 
Woodrow. We only wish our readers would examine into the 
evidence themselves. But, whether James was a little harsher, 
or a little milder, than Lauderdale, is a question of no im¬ 
portance, . The admitted facts of Scottish history are quite 
sufficient to show, that neither can bo acquitted of a terrible 
responsibility. 

Miss Strickland, we apprehend, will scarcely deny that, during 
the whole of the Duke’s administration in Scotland, the most in¬ 
human penal laws were rigidly enforced against the non-conform¬ 
ing Presbyterians. If James really disapproved of such measures, 
what was there to prevent him from suspending them ? The 
majority of the Scottish nation considered the persecuted Cove¬ 
nanters as little less than saints, and their enemies as little better 
than demons. The government in England was in the hands 
of men who neither in religion nor in politics were violently 
opposed to the Scottish Nonconformists. The king was for 
the time powerless; nor, had it been otherwise, was he a man 
to insist strongly upon a course of policy at once dangerous, 
painful, and unjustifiable. But James did not merely approve and 
execute the existing law—he went beyond it. During the wlmle 
of his administration great part of Scotland was given up to the 
tyranny of the military; the peasantry were massacred for re¬ 
fusing to take oaths or answer questions, and not the slightest 
attempt was made by the government to check these dreadful 
excesses. Miss Strickland, who acquits the king of the cruelties 
of Kirkc and Jeffreys, may he prepared to acquit the Duke 
of York of those of Dundee and Dalzcll; but, according to the 
ordinary rules of morality and common sense, he must be con¬ 
sidered as clearly answerable for them all. 

At the same time we cannot attribute the additional guilt of 
insincerity and hypocrisy to James, upon the ground that he 
persecuted the Scottish Covenanters for non-conformity to a 
church to which he did not himself belong. We consider the 
Episcopal persecution in Scotland to have been a persecution 
upon political, not upon religious grounds. It was intended, 
like the persecution of the Romanists by Elizabeth and James L, 
to discourage the public exercise of a religion supposed to be 
dangerous to the monarchy; not, like the persecution of the 
Huguenots by Louis XIV., to compel men to change their 
private opinions, for the good of their souls. We need scarcely 
say, that Ave consider one species of persecution as odious 
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and as unjustifiable as the other; but there is this distinction 
between the two^ that bigots of difierent sects, if they agree in 
their political antipathies, may consistently unite in the former, 
while only those of the dominant opinion can exerdse the latter. 
It was manifestly impossible* for any man not a Bomanist to 
assist, without the most atrocious hypocnsy, in procuring the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. But it was quite natural 
that a bigoted Bomanist should support the Church of England 
in punishing men for attending conventicles—just as we know 
that the most bigoted Puritans supported her in punishing men 
for hearing mass. 

Miss Strickland relates many anecdotes of the placability 
and good feeling shown at times by James; and never fails to 
insist on them as conclusive proofs of his humane disposition, 
and of the falsehood of the accusations against him. We do 
not tliink that any person, who considers the responsibility in* 
curred by the rulers of mankind, can be satisfied by such 
evidence as this. It is possible that James may have par* 
doned the calumnies of a fanatical ficld-prcachcr, that he may 
have interfered to prevent Lauderdale from torturing or hanging 
an occasional covenanter, or that he may have interceded for a 
centinel found asleep upon his post. It is even possible that he 
may hav^ been in the frequent habit of doing such merciful 
actions. It is possible—though surely strangely improbable — 
that he may have been a good-natured easy-tempered man, 
disliking the sight of violence and suffering, and taking pleasure 
in the happiness of others. But it would argue a singular want of 
acquaintance with human nature to infer that such feelings arc 
inconsistent with an utter w^ant of genuine humanity; or that 
the cold and callous selfishness, which ordinarily dictates a cruel 
course of policy, is only to be found in men of a habitually 
morose and ferocious disposition. 

Nor, harsh as Miss Strickland may think us, can wc consent 
to attach any weight to the pleas ad misericordiam which she is 
constantly putting forward on behalf of James. We cannot 
acquit a'mau of indifference to the sufferings of his fellow- 
cieatures, because he was himself betrayed by his friends, and 
deserted by his children. We have read history amiss, if men 
of blood are exempt from such calamities. Still less cin we 
acquit him, because his memory has been severely con¬ 
demned; for general unpopularity, if not always a proof of 
guilt, is pretty sure to be its consequence. To us, indeed, 
there is something almost ludicrous in the pathetic naivete^ 
with which Miss Strickland deplores the ill-fortune of James 
IL in meeting with nothing but accusations of inhumanity 
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from the historians of his reign. We confess we think there 
is much sense in the shrewd maxim of a writer •of the pre¬ 
sent day, — that, when a man is particularly ill-used by the 
world, the world is generally right. AVe see nothing pitiable 
in being ‘the best abused man in Europe/ unless it clearly 
appears that Europe has mistaken the character of its victim. 
Universal abuse is like whipping or transportation—a great 
grievance when the innocence of the suflfisrer becomes clear, 
but a great disgrace while it continues doubtful. It may 
be well for an Apostle to boast of having thrice received forty 
stripes save one; but we would advise no man of less established 
reputation to bring forward such a title to compassion. 

Of the king’s zeal for religious freedom Miss Strickland 
speaks, as if she had never heard his sincerity questioned. 
If she had brought forward any argument, or any show of 
argument, to prove that James was sincere in his promises, 
we might have been induced to enter fully into this sub¬ 
ject, exhausted as we consider it; but since she has been 
satisfied with declaring her own belief in his good faith, wa 
will merely remind her of the serious reasons which exist for 
doubting it. We shall not insist upon the impossibility that a 
bigoted Romanist in the 17 th century could really think it 
right to tolerate heresy; nor upon the too great p'robability 
that he might be induced, for the advantage of his church, 
to make promises which he did not intend to keep. Wc 
shall but ask, how far the actions of James 11. were con¬ 
sistent with his professions? While lie insisted upon tole¬ 
ration for the Church 6f Rome, was he not, to the utmost of 
his power, persecuting the Church of England? AVhile he 
complained that honours and preferments were denied to 
Papists, was he not depriving his ministers of their posts, and 
his officers of their regiments, because they persisted in con¬ 
tinuing Anglicans? Was not his own brother in law com- 
pelled to choose, at a moment’s warning, between his church 
and his treasnrership ? Were not 300 military officers ca¬ 
shiered because they were Protestants ? Were not clergymen 
of the English Church illegally punished for preaching contro¬ 
versial sermons against the doctrines of Pomanism ? We might 
add, that James is much belied if. far more dangerous and atro¬ 
cious measures of persecution were not in rapid preparation. 
But surely we have said enough to cast the burden of proof 
upon those who are willing to believe in his liberality. 

The most superficial rc^er can scarcely help being struck by 
the slight and unreflecting manner in which, in the passages 
we have noticed. Miss Strickland rejects the most serious 
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charges. It is surprising that an advocate, whose zeal on 
behalf of her clients is so sincere and so conspicuous, should 
have taken so little pains to arrange plausible arguments for 
their defence. But, whatever may be the reason of this remiss¬ 
ness, it certainly does not arise from habitual reluctance to form 
harsh judgments or believe scandalous talcs. Miss Strickland 
would clearly feel no little indignation at a Whig writer, who 
should offer, on behalf of the regicides of 1649, or the revolu¬ 
tionists of 1688, such flimsy apologies as she has thought suf¬ 
ficient for the offences of Henrietta Maria and James II. We 
are now about to say a few words in defence of some of the 
persons whom we think she has condemned with unreasonable 
severity; but we certainly shall not venture to plead King 
Williangi’s tenderness to children Jis an apology for the Massacre 
of Glencoe, nor Queen Mary’s affection for her husband as a 
palliation of her coldness to her father. 

At the very head of Miss Strickland’s condemned list stands, 
as might be expected, the celebrated name of William of Orange. 
Scarcely a single redeeming quality is allowed to this groat 
criminal. The most odious manners, the most degrading 
vices, the most heartless treachery, and the most bloodthirsty 
cruelty, are combined in a portrait which might perhaps find 
its parallel in the pages of romance; but which, even were 
its fidelity uncontradicted by evidence, most persons would 
probably deem somewhat too grim and ghastly to suit the open 
daylight of modern history. Even the personal demeanour of 
the unfortunate prince is described in the style proper to the 
character of a melodramatic villain. When he speaks, he ‘ growls 
‘ out’ a retort or reprimand; when he is silent, he ‘communes 

* with his own dark spirit; ’ and he is scarcely ever mentioned 
without an allusion to his ‘ saturnine gloom,’ ‘ sullen misan- 

* thropy,’ or ‘ cynical sarcasm.’ No one, w^e apprehend, ever 
maintained that William was amiable or courteous in his habitual 
deportment. He is represented by all who knew him as a 
man of austere manners and harsh temper. But surely it is 
ridiculous to depict a prince, who by Miss Strickland’s own 
admission had some great qualities and some good feelings, as 
going through life, scowling and muttering like a theatrical 
bravo. 

Admitting, however, the morals and manners of William to 
have resembled those of Shakspeare’s Bichard III., we still 
cannot perceive that he is a favourable subject for contemptuous 
mirth. His faults were, at least, the faults of a strong mind, 
a clear intellect, and a daring spirit. There may have been 
much in his conduct to regret or disapprove, but we think Miss 
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Strickland is the first who has found anything to laugh at. 
Our readers will be curious to know upon what part of his 
character the wit of the biographer is exercised; and perhaps 
they may be surprised to learn that his low stature is the ludi¬ 
crous point. The * little man,’ the ‘ diminutive hero,’ the 

* spoiled mannikin,’ the ‘ ungrateful little person,’ the * warlike 

* modicum of humanity;’ — such are the phrases of graceful 
raillery, by which this lady holds it decent to designate the 
bravest warrior and the deepest politician of his age. Surely 
this is pitiable pleasantry. Miss Strickland might have left it 
to the Jacobite lampooners whom she loves to quote, to scotF at 
the delicate health and feeble frame, which never for an instant 
unnerved the dauntless spirit of the man. VV^e arc prepared 
for such idle scurrility In a vulgar pamphleteer of the seven¬ 
teenth century; but we are heartily sorry to see it imitated 
by a lady of the present generation. 

We cannot of course, within the limits of this article, attempt 
anything like a connected view and correction of Miss Strick¬ 
land’s remarks upon the conduct of King William. Indeed we 
could only do so by writing a complete sketch of his political and 
private life, and comparing it in detail with the work before us; 
for, from his occupation of the English throne down to his too 
eager relish for young peas, scarcely an incident in .his history 
escapes her severe disapprobation. But we cannot help saying, 
that the obvious temper of her observations upon his character 
is such, as to deprive them of all weight when not supported by 
definite and clearly stated facts. We do not think that any 
impartial person, after reading Miss Strickland’s life of Mary II., 
will be in the slightest degree influenced by her vague and 
general assertions respecting the intrigues carried on by William 
in England, and the treacherous assurances of friendship by 
which he masked them from tlaines; or by her highly wrought 
descriptions of his sullen gloom and outrageous violence. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with quoting one or two 
passfiges, in which she has been led into misrepresentations of 
a more tangible kind. . 

Most of our readers will probably remember, that Bishop 
Burnet tells a story of a proposal made through him to William, 
for the sqjzure of James’s person by stratagem, and his removal 
from the scene of war in Ireland — which proposal he \iffirms 
that the king promptly and honourably rejected. ‘ Would, for 
< the honour of human nature,’ exclaims Miss Strickland, ‘ that 
‘ this passage were true; but sternly is it gainsaid by existing 
‘ documents. William and Mary took an immediate opportunity 

* of noting on the hint which Burnet says he gave them; yet 
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* not by the agency of either the clerical plotter or his naval 

* coadjutor. A warrant has been found among Herbert Earl 
‘ of Torrington’s papers, written throughout by Queen Mary’s 
' great coniidant the Earl of Nottingham, and signed by the hand 
^ of King William, authorising the admiral to seize the person of 
‘ James II., and to deliver him up to the states of Holland, to 
‘ be disposed of as they should think proper.’* Burnet, she says, 
asserts that the proposer of the scheme in question ‘ refused to 
‘ have anything to do with it, if liis old master was to be made 

* prisoner. Therefore James, when entrapped, was to be set 

* ashore In Spain or Italy. Then ensued all the scene of filial 
' tenderness, for the bishop to put down in his book. But lo! 
‘ as soon as tJie garrulous contriver of the scheme is bowed out, 

* with tears and pious ejaculations and desired prayers, the filial 
‘ pair agree that neither conspirator have gone far enough — 
‘ the fools dictate scruples; and finally, William the nephew, 
' and Mary the daughter, execute the Torrington warrant, to 
‘ act on the plan for betraying the old king; but, instead of 

* sending him to be set on shore, as Burnet has printed, the old 

* admiral is to be surrendered to the Dutch sailors (?) whom he 

‘ had so often defeated.The mercies of the Dutch,’ she 

adds, * to the admiral prince who had quelled their flag in so 
‘ many tremendous conflicts, were not likely to be very tender.’f 
And she sums up all in a note, where she says, ' to do proper 
‘ justice to their acting^ they seem to have induced credence in 

* the bishop, for he knew not the secret tendency of their con- 

* duct, brought to liglit a century after, when Lord Dartmouth’s 
‘ notes were printed: that nobleman having discovered the cruel 

* warrant, proving how William and his Queen had privately 

* adopted Burnefs scheme to kidnap Jamesy with these aggrava- 

* tions in his intended destination, which must have led to the old 

* king being murdered by his Dutch gaolers.’ 

Now we must really pause a little over this strange diatribe, 
—which contains more incorrect statement, and more unfair 
inference, than any passage of the same length we ever re¬ 
member to have met with. The original communication made 
to William we should recollect was, that a naval officer who had 
formerly served with James, had offered to sail Avith a select 
crew to Dublin—where that prince was then quartejed—and, 
affecting great zeal for his service, should endeavour to decoy 
him into paying a visit aboatd his ship, and then sail away with 
him to the remote shores of Spain or Italy, Avherc he might be 
landed at a safe distance from his army'or allies:—and this 
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proposal Miss Strickland admits that William at once rejected, 
because ‘ he would have no hand in treachery,’ and also because 
the attempt might be attended with some danger to James’s 
person, to which he would never consent: and she also admits 
that Burnet, who knew William well, had no doubt of the sin¬ 
cerity of this declaration, and died in the belief that it did 
honour to his generosity, and what he terms his fenderiiess for 
the person of the dethroned monai*ch. But she assures us that 
it is now completely proved by ‘stem historical documents,’ 
that all this was a mere piece of acting and base hypocrisy, both 
in the daughter and the nephew,—that their only objection to 
the ])lot was, that it did not go far enough,—and that they im- 
luedlatcly adopted It In so far as related to the kidnapping and 
betraying of the old king, but supplied its deficiency by instantly 
executing a warrant Avhich would inevitably lead to his munlcr! 

The first question naturally is, wluit are the stern historical 
documents by which this atrocious imputation is said to be esta¬ 
blished?— and it turns out that they consist merely of three 
lines in one of Lord Dartmouth’s gosvsiping marginal notes on 
Burnet’s history, in Avhich he docs not profess to have himself 
seen the warraut refoiTcd to, or to cite its terms, and says 
nothing whatever of the date or occasion on which it was issued, 
or the circumstances under Avhlch It Avas to he put in execution. 
Now, considering that Lord Dartmouth Avas a high Tory and a 
j)ersonal enemy to William, it is difficult to conceive any thing 
less entitled to the name of historical CAudcncc than such a state¬ 
ment as this. But the material thing is, that the statement, 
such as it is, docs In no degree support the charge of kidnapping 
or betraying, and taking it all to be true, imports nothing in 
the least inconsistent Avith William’s abhorrence of treachery, 
or profession of tenderness for the person of James, or arty thing 
Indeed Avhich Avas not perfectly justifiable in the cirbunistanccs 
in Avhich lie Avas placed. Even as loosely, and certainly not 
favounibly, described by Lord Dartmouth, it tras a Avarrant, 
not to search out and seize on the person of James, hut only to 
deliver him over to the States of Holland—?y‘he should happen 
to seize him—or to detain possession of his person. The words 
are, that it authorised him ‘if he could seize on James, to deliver,’ 
&c. It Avas addressed, too, not to a treacherous captaii^ avIio 
Avas to entrap his old master by’basely counterfeiting a false 
zeal for his service, but to the admiral in command of the British ^ 
fioet, sailing openly under the national flag to give battle to all 
its enemies, and especially to the French navy, Avhich, ever 
since the time of tTames’s abdication, had been hourly employed 
in his cause. We have already said that Lord Dui'tmouth giA'es 
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no hint as to the date of this alleged warrant; but from Its very 
tenor and the person to whom it was addressed, it is manifest 
that it coiCld- not have been issued at the time alleged by Miss 
Strickland, or’in supplement of the'kidnapping project to which 
liurnet refers. That proposal was certainly made while James 
was still holding his court in Dublin, and before William had 
left England for his Irish campaign in June, 1690. The notion 
of kidnapping or captiu'ing Jauifs bg an English admiral at that 
period, would therefore have been preposterous. A land war 
alone was then in the contemplation of both parties, and the en¬ 
counter and possible seizure of James’s person was at that mo¬ 
ment for William himself, and not for Lord Torrington. If 
ever such a warrant or instruction existed, therefore, it must 
have been executed at a much earlier or later period, either 
•when a French fleet brought James from Brest to Kinsalc in 
the pi'eceding year, or when that unhappy prince fled again to 
the same protection after his defeat at the Boyne, and his 
ignominious flight to Duncannon. Now, though there is 
really no evidence (^n the matter, we must say that we think 
it very likely that some instructions, substantially correspond¬ 
ing with Lord Dartmouth’s account of them, were really 
issued to the adiniml in command, and, most probably, at 
the first* of the periods we have mentioned. The English and 
Dutch fleets were then on the outlook for the French squadron ; 
and, if they had met, a battle was inevitable. There av as every 
reason to believe that James was in that squadron; and'if, by 
the fortune of war, the ship in which he was had been captured 
by the English, it was most natural, and ahuost ncccssaiy, that 
the admiral should have instructions how to deal with a prisoner 
of that importance. That he must have been treated, in some 
respects, as a prisoner, Avhilc war continued to be waged in bis 
name, was obviously inevitable; and even Miss Strickland can 
scarcely think that it would have been safer or more comfort¬ 
able, cither for him or his captor, to have him kept under 
restraint in England than in Holland. If in the ordinary course 
of hostilities, in short, James had fallen into the hands of an 
English admiral, we do not see how he could have been more 
properly disposed of, than by being put under the charge of the 
States-General, and detained at the Hague till the Avar of the 
succession was terminated. The surmise that he was to have 

, * No warrant with the object of catching James at sea could have 
been addressed to Lord Torrington at the later period. He was in 
disgrace for the miscarriage at Ileachy Head (the very day before the 
battle of the B^yne), and was never afterwards in employment. 
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been sent there to be mxirdercd by the Dutch sailors of gaolers, 
is too extravagant to •deserve any serious notice, and can only 
be regarded with pity, as an outbreak of party pvi^udice and 
rancour, by the violence of which the understanding had, for the 
time, been unsettled. But there are traces, we think, of the same 
morbid condition of the intellect, in the singular absurdity of the 
various assumptions which Miss .Strickland chboses to make,—« 
not only witht)ut evidence^—but in the face of evidence which 
lay before her, in order to fasten on Mary this most preposterous 
charge of intended parricide. First of all, she assumes that 
Mary was present with her husband when Burnet first commu¬ 
nicated the kidnapping proposaf to William, and that she joined 
in the hypocritical acting by which they imposed on the bishop, 
and bowed him out of the roomj with crocodile tears and pious 
ejaculations, in order that they might privately arrange for the 
murder of the old man whom that over-scrupulous plotter had 
only proposed to transport. Now^ not only is there no shadow 
of evidence or probability that Mary was present at this inter¬ 
view, but the reverse is distinctl}-’ stated by Burnet himself,— 
in a passage, too, which Miss Strickland has quoted,—and in 
wliioh he says: ‘I told this afterwards to the (jucen, and saw 
^ in her a groat tt^ndovness for lier father ; and she also seemed 
‘ much touched at the answer the king had made.’ In like 
manner, there is just as little proof (or likelihood) of Mary having 
ever seen or heard of the warrant (innocent as wc take it to 
have been) to which Lord Dartmoutli refers, and which cer¬ 
tainly was not and could not have lieen concocted at the meet¬ 
ing of which we have been speaking, when James was in 
jiosscssion of the greater part of Ireland, and certainly not then 
expected come soon in the Avay of an English admiral or 
fleet. A^r this It is scarcely worth while — except as another 
indication of the extraordinary disorder of tlic writer’s thoughts 
—to notice the pitiable insinuation that all this counterfeit 
scone of filial tenderness was got up *for the bishop to put 
‘down in his hook,’ — a book which it is certain he did not 
begin to write till twelve years afterwards (in 1702, as he has 
himself told us), after botli these, who had thus imposed on 
him, and wlioni he intended to soothe by the flattery, wore at 
rest in their graves. * 

Of the massacre of Glencoe, Miss Strickland naturally speaks 
with well deserved abhorrence. No one, we presume, denies or^ 
doubts that it was one of the most atrocious crimes that ever dis¬ 
graced a civilised age. And, though the ruffians by whom it was 
actually perpetrated were, of course, solely responsible for those 
circumstances of heartless treachery which gave it a character so 
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revoltinjr, it is impossible not to admit that the main design was 
aofliorised by William, Still we are astonished to find Miss 
Stncklambassuminij that the measure ^must have originated in 
' the mind of William himself.’* Is it conceivable that a foreign 
prince, who had never been in Scotland in his life, could have had 
any animosity against the Mac Ians of Glencoe? What possible 
motive could he have for devising the extermination of a tribe 
of tAVO hundred souls, inhabiting a valley in the heart of 
the Perthshire highlands, and of whose existence he had pro¬ 
bably never even heard ? And Avliat, on the other hand, can be 
more probable, than that the powerful enemies of the great 
Jacobite clan, of Avhich the Mac Ians Avcrc a branch, should 
embrace a favourable opportunity of sale and sure revenge, by 
procuring military execution upon them? The only reason 
given by ]\liss Strickland for rejecting this explanation, is that 
‘ a Scotchman would have spoken with more certainty of the 
localities of his country;’ as if William might not have been 
deceived upon the merits of the case, without being fully in¬ 
formed about its topography. To liave consented to a measure 
of such di'cadful severity, when an impartial inquiry would have 
shoAvn it to be wliolly unnecessary and almost Avholly un¬ 
provoked, was disgrace enough for a king of Kngland; and of 
that disgrace we by no means acquit AVilliain. 

Some of the many stories, which Miss Strickland tells tp the 
discredit of William’s personal character, are in themselves 
absurd and incredible. Thus she asserts, jis a proof of his ha¬ 
bitual irritability, that his attendants upon a shooting excursion, 
having forgotten the shot and being afraid to acknowledge their 
mistake, continued for a whole day to load his gun with powder 
only; a deception which every one acquainted with the use 
of fire-arms knows to be impossible. This is a good instance 
of the reckless haste with which Miss Strickland seizes upon the 
minutest circumstance that can tend to give an unfavourable 
idea of William III. It shows, we think, with how much cau¬ 
tion her readers should receive lier stories of his taste for 
gaming, his devotion to Schiedam gin, and his practice of caning 
his courtiers and servants. 

Other stories arc given upon authority clearly partial and 
Ainsatisfactory. Sucji is the lluchcss of Marlborough’s descrip¬ 
tion of his unCourtly manners, which Miss Strickland extracts 
with ready acquiescence; although, throughout her life of 
Queen Anne, she is never tired of denouncing tlie reckless spite 
and impudent mendacity of the narrator. Such, too, arc the 
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accounts of his misbehaviour to his bride in Hollandj arid of his 
insulting and niggardly conduct to her followers; most of which 
are taken from private letters of the parties concerned, written 
under feelings of bitter irritation, and unchecked by any appre¬ 
hension of publicity. Wc ciinnot help requesting our readers 
to imagine how Miss Striojcland would have dealt with similar 
evidence if it had related to Charles J. Suppose that some of 
the French followers of Henrietta Maria — Father Sanc}', for 
example, or Madame do St. George — had left a corrcspoudence 
describing the events which led to their deserved expulsion 
from the English court. Suppose they had, as no doubt tliey 
would have done, palliated or justified their own misconduct, 
and exaggerated the just displeasure of the King and the dis¬ 
tress of the Queen. Suppose they had given a distorted account 
of that extraordinary altercation in which Charles, becoming 
seriously alarmed at the frantic violence of his wife, was induced 
to restrain her from inflicting some serious injury on herself, by 
grasping and forcibly retaining her hands in Iris own. !Might 
tlicy not easily, and did they not probably, draw a picture of 
liarsh and tyrannical unkindiiess, and even of revolting per¬ 
sonal violence, on the part of perhaps the tendcrest husband 
in the. annals of royalty? But what use, let us ask, would Miss 
Strickland have deigned to make of their spiteful gossip? — or 
what would she have said of a Frcncli republican historian, who 
made it the basis of a sketch of the domestic life of Charles and 
Henrietta? 

Of the comments which Miss Strickland makes upon the 
materials she has collected, some idea may be formed from the 
sjiecimeiis wc have already given. She thinks it necessary to 
record her serious disapprobation of the sword blow which, at 
tlic age of twenty-two and in a moment of desperation, William 
inflicted upon a fugitive Dutchman at the battle of Moutcassel. 
After relating thp well-known .Facobitc falsehood of his qiuuTel 
with Graham of Claverhousc, she asserts that he, ^ sooner or later, 
‘ always manifested ungrateful hatred against those who saved 

* his life.* And this candid remark she illustrates in ihc very 
next page, by noticing that his friendship for his favourite Jicn- 
tinck, Avliom she afterwards mentions as the principal attendant 
upon his deathbed, originated in sucli a service I Lastly, in 
speaking of his alleged violence of temper, she actually accuses 
him of having made caning and horsewhipping common among 
his subjects. ' Here,’ she gravely says, ‘ those who are interested 
‘ in the liistorical statistics of civilisation may observe, that the 

* example of this monarch’s manners made prevalent in England 
^ throughout the last century, evciy species of castigation with 
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‘ scourges and sticks—not only by parliamentary license in the 
* English armies professionally, but by all sorts of amateur jicr- 
« fonnances from the strong to the weak.’* Now the fact 
is, that one of the most prominent peculiarities in the charac¬ 
ter of our ancestors in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
is their barbarous propensity to i)G^onal violence. Was not 
Dryden beaten almost to death by the retainers of. a noble¬ 
man whom he had oitended ? Did not Charles I. himself cane 
one of the Puritan leaders for intruding into his palace? Docs 
not Shakspearc mentit)n, us if it Avere an action natural in a 
prince of the blood, that John of daunt ‘burst the head’ of 
Master Shallow, for croAvding among his followers? And docs 
not Miss Strickland herself record the public beating inflicted 
upon Henry Martin by the Earl of Northumberland? The 
lash, it is true, was not I'ccogniscd as a niilitary punishment at 
the time of Avhich Ave speak, for tlie obvious reason that there 
was no standing army; but it is imjiossiblc to read the Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists Avithout remarking, that corporal punislnncut 
is constantly spoken of as the ordinary infliction for trifling civil 
offences by persons of the lower class. And avc can scarcely 
imagine Miss Strickland to have forgotten the barbarous scA^crity 
with which it was used for the punishment of political misde¬ 
meanours, under her favourite James 11. 

Queen Mary II. has a large share in the abhorrence, be¬ 
stowed by Miss Strickland upon her husband. And yet Ave 
confess that the present Avork has, upon the Avhole, raised her 
greatly in our esteem. We have not been in the habit of con¬ 
sidering her cliaracter as one Avhich it is easy to love; and avc 
certainly did not expect to find so much in it to respect and 
to admire. Wc have been too much accustomed to regard her 
as bearing a favourable resemblance to her >sisler Anne, — as 
possessing the same insensibility, the same selfishness, and 
the same decent and domestic virtues; but as enabled, by the 
assistance of a stronger intellect, to assume a greater show of 
dignity and delicacy. AVe have to thank Miss Strickland for 
convincing us of our injustice. No one can read the letters 
written by Mary to her husband in Ireland, Avithout being 
convinced that she was a woman of great powers and great 
virtues. They show that she possessed extraordinary courage 
and energy, and invincible powers of self-denial and self-com¬ 
mand ; and that these high qualities were constantly employed, 
with the Avarmest and most unselfish devotion, in discharging 
her duty to a cold and unfaithful husband. 
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The principal accusation which Miss Strickland brings against 
Queen Mary is, of course, the obvious one that she was an un¬ 
natural daughter; but it must be observed that this heavy charge 
is grounded, not so much upon the injury which, from her position, 
she was in some measure the means of inflicting upon her father, 
as upon the alleged want of sensibility which she displayed during 
the transaction. We need not discuss, nor has Miss Strickland 
attempted to discuss, the great question, whether it was the 
duty of the Princess of Orange to accept or to refuse the 
English crown. It is quite clear that she may have sin¬ 
cerely believed herself bound to accept it; and it is certain 
that many wise and good men have thought her right in that 
belief. If she acted upon conscientious conviction, with the 
feelings which became an affectionate daughter under circum¬ 
stances so painful, the most devoted Jacobite ought not to 
blame her; but if she conducted herself with cold insensibility, 
or betrayed selfish exultation, it is impossible for the most 
zealous Whig to absolve her. 

It seems difficult wliolly to acquit Mary upon this occasion. 
We do not indeed give entire faith—though Miss Strickland, 
of course, docs — to the strange stories related by the Duchess 
of Marlborough, of her sordid delight upon taking possession 
of St. James’s ])alace; both, because these stoi'Ies are in a great 
measure discredited by their own intrinsic improbability, and by 
the known malignity and falsehood of the writer; and because 
they arc expressly contriulicted by the unexceptionable tes¬ 
timony of Lord Dartmouth, ayIio, in a note to p. 825. of Burnet’s 
history, has stated, that lie Avas himself an eye-witness of her 
first arrival at Whitehall — and has no belief that she behaved 
in the ridiculous and indecent maimer the Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough has represented. Nor have wo any doubt that her 
undisturbed cheerfulness and conq)osurc, upon and immedi¬ 
ately after her accession, wei’c in a great measui’e the results 
of a painful effort to control her natural emotions. But it 
must be allowed, that her affections appear to have been of 
that unimpassioned kind which It requires long habit to con¬ 
firm, and which time and absence will slowly but surely ex¬ 
tinguish. Her whole life, and particularly the silence of her 
letters upon the subject, show tliat a separation of nine years 
had been sufficient to chill, if not to extinguish, her regard for 
her father. The same ‘tardiness of nature’ Avill explain many 
other circumstances in her conduct, of Avhicli Miss Strickliiiid 
takes unfavourable notice. She seems never to have possessed a 
confidential friend, except her husband: — to be sure, it was not 
easy to have one in her position. She confined her uncle in 
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the Tower with little apparent reluctance; and she was gene¬ 
rally, to say the least, upon very cold terms with the Princess 
Anne. Miss Strickland, indeed, goes so far as to call Mary 
* a cruel sister; ’ a judgment which, by her own showing, appears 
absurdly harsh. The infatuated obstinacy Avith which the prin¬ 
cess continued to give her confidence to Lady Marlborough, and 
the insulting manner in which she })ublicly intruded her into 
the royal presence, notwithstanding llic detected treason of the 
carl, may fairly be considered to luivc warranted very serious dis¬ 
pleasure on the part of the Queen. Once, it is true, Mary 
permitted her just indignation to overpower her usual self-com¬ 
mand, and spoke harshly to the princess when ill in bed fx’om 
the effects of her confinement; but this Avas almost a solitary 
instance of loss of temper—^and she afterwards expressed much 
regret for the asperity with Avhich she had behaved. 

Noav that Ave ha\'e candidlv made these admissions, avc must 
remind our readers that the deficiencies to Avhich tlicy relate arc 
scarcely within the jurisdiction of history. It is from tlic actions 
and intentions of a queen, and not from her temperament and 
feelings, that aa^g must form our impartial judgment of her merits. 
A want of sensibility, and still more a Avant of natural affection, 
is no doubt a very lamentable defect; but it is not a moral vice. 
It is a defect of temperament, not of principle. It is a defect, 
moreover, Avhich has been found in persons possessing the 
rarest and highest qualities; lii persons generous, courageous, 
and unselfish to a fault; in persons whose principal object iu 
life was to do their duty to God and man, and Avho would have 
fearlessly pcrislicd in its discharge- Such a person avc believe 
Mary II. to have been. It Avas not her fault that she did not 
possess those quick sympathies and warm atfecilons, which have 
gone so far to redeem the memories of many guilty Avouicn. 
And AVC must remember, in reading her life, Avhat her biogx'aphcr 
has been too apt to forget, that the question is not so much, 
Avhether she Avas an amiable and attractive Avonian, as AvhoLher 
she Avas a virtuous and conscientious queen. 

Miss Strickland allows but cold and scanty commendation to 
the eminent merits of Mary as a Avife. The Avrltcr avIio finds 
such profound pathos in the complaint of James IL, that 
‘ really he Avas very Aveary,’ has no compassion to bestow upon 
the sufferings and self-devotion of his daughter. The Avriter 
who is so indignant Avitli SAvil’t for sneering at the uxoviousness 
of Charles L, docs not hesitate to denounce as ‘slavish’ the 
anxiety of Mary II. not to displease her husband. Of such 
trifling inconsistencies it is not Avortli our Avhilc to complain. 
But the following roiiiarks upon the letter Avritten by Mary to 
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her husband, to be delivered in case of her death, could only 
have been dictated by a perverse resolution to find fault at all 
ha^irds. ^ Archbishop Tennison,’ says Miss Strickland, ^ delivered 

* to the king the deceased queen’s posthumous letter, together 
^ with a reproving message she had confided to him. At the 
‘ same time, he took the liberty of adding a severe lecture to 
‘ his Miijcsty on tlic subject of his gross misconduct in regard 
^ to Elizabeth VilHers. The King took this freedom in good 
^ part, and solemnly promised the ai’chbishop to break oft' all 
^ intimacy with her. The Queen’s letter expressed to her hus- 

* band the great pain which his connexion with her rival had 
‘ always given her. True to the personal forbearance, which 

* is a remarkable feature in her conjugal life, she never com- 
‘ plained, or told the pangs she suffered from jealousy, till after 
‘ her oAvii death had taken place- But whetlier she could be 

* considered to expire in pex’fcct peace and forgiveness to her 
^ husband, when she left written reproaches, exposing him at 
‘ the same time to the scliooling of a stranger of rude manners, 
‘ on so delicate a subject, is matter fur consideration-’* 

We arc utterly at a loss to comprehend the strange view 
which Miss Strickland here takes of conduct, which to us ap¬ 
pears eminently kind, wise, and Christian. A religious and 
most affectionate Avife has the aftliction of knowing that her 
husband is living in habitual infidelity to his marriage vow. She 
is induced—perhaps against her better judgment, but certainly 
by the best and most unselfish motives — to bear this mortifica¬ 
tion in patient silence for several years. At length she is at¬ 
tacked by a mortal disease, and feels her death approaching. 
Perhaps her conscience upbraids her Avith the suggestion that 
she has Aveakly alloAVcd her anxiety for her husband’s comfort, 
and her dread of his displeasure, to deter her from remonstrating 
against the sin in which he has so long persevered. At all 
events, she feels that she cannot depart in jxcace, without opening 
her heart to him on this painful subject. She accordingly Avrites 
him a letter of expostulation, to be delivered in case of her 
death; and commits it to the care of a venerable prelate, long 
her choscii counsellor. Is it possible to act Avith more scrupulous 
delicacy ? Could tendcrucss do moi'c, or would duty be satisfied 
with less ? And can any one doubt tliat, had the parties con¬ 
cerned been Mary Beatrice and James IL, Miss Strickland 
would have overfloAved Avith admiration for the meek and pious 
wife, and Avith compassion for the penitent husband ? 

We have been still more surprised by the supercilious tone in 
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which Miss Strickland, in general so full of reverence for the 
Anglican hierarchy, permits herself to speak of Dr. Tennison’s 
good advice to William. It is surely difficult not to be scan¬ 
dalised, when we find so dutiful a daughter of the church de¬ 
signating the Archbishop of Canterbury as a stranger to the 
King of England; ^and reproaching him with his vehement de¬ 
nunciation of the sin of adultery, as a proof of rude manners! 
But there is a single word, in the succeeding sentence, which 
may perhaps explain this apparent inconsistency. ^ It ought,’ 
says Miss Strickland, ‘ to be reckoned among the other pains 
‘ and penalties of AVilliam III., that he was subjected to the 
^ admonitions and exhortations of the dissenting^bred clergy ; 
' whom he had placed in the wealthiest church preferments, —he 
' having avowedly not the best opinion of the disinterestedness 
* of their conversion.’ It is * dissenting-bred ’ prelates, wc now 
perceive, at whom Miss Strickland thinks it right to sneer, when 
they conscientiously discharge their duty to their sovereign. 
The fearless zeal for morality, which she is the first to admire 
in the orthodox Kcnn and Sancroft, becomes impertinence in 
the latitudinarian Tennison or Burnet. We certainly have yet 
to be convinced that it requires any peculiar form of education 
or consecration to entitle an honest man to rebuke an adulterer. 
We think that a writer who speaks of such a rebuke as a pain 
or penalty, and who affects pity for its object, is either indulg¬ 
ing a most extravagant prejudice, or treating a very serious 
subject with most unbecoming levity. And wc are glad to 
find that William III.—bad as Miss Strickland thinks him, 
and bad as on this occasion he. doubtless was—had good sense 
and right feeling enough, to be grateful for the admonition. 

The private life of Alary II. was so free IVum marked faults, 
that Aliss Strickland, with tlie best inclinations possible, has not 
been able to find in it many incidents to blame. Some, however, 
she has collected. The queen, when in Holland, occasionally 
played at cards on Sunday evening. She was induced, upon 
her return to England, to visit a fortune-teller, and to attend 
one or two places of public diversion, whicli it Avas thought in¬ 
consistent with her dignity to patronise. She was too fond of 
eating, and had a double chin. Above all, she once lost her 
temper and spoke harshly to Lord Feversham, because he had 
forbidden King William to be prayed for in the queen dowager’s 
chapel. This outbreak of impatience, being one of the only 
two instances in which the severely tried patience of the queen 
is recorded to have failed, is naturally dwelt on with much com¬ 
placency by her biographer; who brings it forward as a signal 
example of what she elegantly terms ^ vixenish vivacity,’ in a 
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person so generally admired for imperturbable calmness. Wc 
mention these imputations, trifling as they are, because no one 
can fail to perceive how clearly they imply the absence of any 
serious scandal; and this in days when the silence of calumny 
was the highest possible compliment to virtue. In the gossip 
of a private circle such defects would be but lightly noticed; 
and surely they appear venial indeed in the sovereign of a great 
and troubled empire. 

But, if Miss Strickland cannot find many facts to produce 
against Mary’s chanicter, the blackest suspicions arc ready to 
her hand. Nothing short of intended parricide is imputed; and 
this, by her own admission, upon no evidence except a rumour 
which appears to have been circulated by the exiles of the Jaco¬ 
bite party- ' She (Mary),’ says Miss Strickland, ^ is accused of 

* the awful charge of reproaching her husband sharply, by letter, 

* (with?) letting her father go as he did. The letter is not 
® to be found, nor arc any of her letters to her husband, before 
‘ their accession to the throne of Great Britain, forthcoming; 
^ and the evidence rests on the hearsay report that one of the 
‘ Jacobite exiles told to tlames II. The unhappy father be- 
^ lieved it; but the reader ought only to give credit to the horrid 
^ imputation as far as it seems in unison with the rest of her 
^ conduct. Our own opinion is, that to write a disapproving 
‘ word to her lord and master, or cast any reproach on his 
^ conduct, was more than she dared to do, while she was in 
^ Holland.’ * 

Wc really think we have never read a passage betraying 
more complete ignoiunce of those universal ])rinciplcs of com¬ 
mon sense and common justice, ujion which historians ought to 
ground their decisions. It is perfectly obvious that the report 
mentioned by Miss Strickland is worth, as evidence, nothing at 
all. It was probably one of fifty, each more atrocious and more 
incredible than the other, which were daily believed and repeated 
at St, Germains. Miss Strickland herself can only say for 
it, that James II., in the bitterness of his heart, believed 
it. Therefore she leaves it to her readers, to be accepted or 
rejected, as their pre-conccived impressions may incline them. 
^ Gentlemen of the jury, there is no evidence whatever against 
' the prisoner; therefore do not convict him,—unless the accusa- 

* tion seems in unison with the rest of his conduct,” * Such 
is Miss Strickland’s mode of summing up. She probably thinks 
that she is displaying praiseworthy candour in thus giving 
Mary a chance of acquittal; but if so, she has greatly mls- 
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conceived the manner in which the task she has undertaken 
ought to be performed. It is the duty of a biographer to sift 
evidence and weigh probabilities; not to rake together a mass 
of forgotten calumnies, and submit it unexamined to the cre¬ 
dulity of the world. 

The following observations, we think, are equally unjustifiable. 
After mentioning that the queen was attacked by the smallpox 
in December, 1694, the narrative proceeds thus: — * She sat up 

* nearly all that night in her cabinet — burning and destrtiying 
^ papers, on which she did not wisli the public at any future 
^ time to pass judgment, Burnet praises this action, as one of 

* great consideration towai'ds people whom these papers wt)uld 

* have committed, if seen after she was no more. Queen Mary 

* was certainly anxious that these documents should not commit 

* her memory —and took a sure way of depriving biographers of 

* them. Yet by those which remain, dark mysterious surmises 
^ are raised, regarding the portentous nature of those destroyed. 

* What state secrets were tliose which could induce her to keep 

* a solitary vigil in her closet at Kensington, in a December 

* night; and, with death in her veins, devote herself to the task, 

* at once agitating and fatiguing, of examining and destroying 

* important papers? .... Strange contrast,’ adds Aliss 
Strickland, ‘ between an unfortunate father and a fortunate 

* daughter! James IL preserved every document which could 
' cast light on his conduct, valuing their preservation before life 
' itself Mary IL destroyed all in her power, which could give 
‘ the stamp of certainty to her personal history.’* 

It is difficult to read tliis passage without recalling the hallu¬ 
cinations of those would-be heroines of mock-romantic tales, 
who persist in discerning guilty secrets, and in finding grounds 
for ‘ dark mysterious surmises,’ in all the ordinary occurrences 
of life. Can any thing be more natural than that a queen, 
placed on the throne by a revolution, and remaining there for 
seven years amid constant faction and occasional civil war, should 
have in her custody many papers which she was bound in honour 
not to trust to the discretion of others? And would not the 
existence of such papers most fully and creditably account for 
her anxiety to review the contents of her cabinet, on finding 
herself seized by a dangerous illness? Tliere is, no doubr, 
much which is remarkable in her conduct on this occasion; l)ut 
little which we should have thought her present biographer 
would feel inclined to remark. Nor can we understand why 
Miss Strickland considers the contrast, which she draws between 
the father and the daughter, as favourable to the former. If 
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James had by him at his death — as he probably had — papers 
capable of compromising persons who survived him, he ought to 
have taken care to place them in safety. And if he neglected 
to do so, we can only say that the ‘ unfortunate father ' showed- 
less good sense, less care for his friends, and less regard for his 
duty, than the ^ fortunate daughtei*.’ 

One more of these invidious comments, and wc have done. 
It is a passage which we have read with unfeigned regret, and 
which we really hope our remonstrances may induce Miss Strick¬ 
land to reconsider. Most of our readers Avill rememher the 
agony of grief and repentance displayed by William III. in his 
attendance on the deathbed of his injured wife. According to 
Miss Strickland, ‘ he ordered bis camp bed to be brought into 
‘ the chamber of liis dying consort, and remained with her night 

* and day, while she struggled between life and death.* The 
anguish of a bereaved liusband is generally respected, even by 
las enemies; and most persons will think there is something 
peculiarly touching in the anguish of the cold, silent, sarcastic 
AVilliain, who usually seems to have thought it beneath his dig¬ 
nity, as a prince and a soldier, to show his sense of common joys 
or sorrows- Such is not Miss Strickland’s feeling. While 
describing the emotions of the dying wife and the penitent 
husband, she coolly watches her oi)portunity to insinuate sus¬ 
picions .of their truth. ‘ It is possible,’ she says, * that he 

* was desirous of preventing any thing she might say respecting 
‘ the events of her past life!’* And then, in the very teeth of 
this charitable conjecture, she goes on to relate that the qneen, 
when at the point of death, had a long private conference with 
Archbishop Tennison. 

VVe need not point out how entirely such faults as those which 
we have thus briefly noticed must deprive the work in which 
they occur of all real historicjil value- liut wc cannot conclude 
Avithout cx7>ressid^ our earnest hope that our remarks may in¬ 
duce Miss Strickland, if not to correct the tone and temper of 
her book, at least to take the earliest opjiortunlty of expunging 
tlie solemn and vehement protestations of impartiality Avhich she 
has thought proper to make in her preface. Our criticisms have 
not been made in a hostile spirit. AVe have carefully avoided 
liarsh language; Ave liave abstained from sifting her pages to 
detect faults of style or inaccuracies in fact; Ave have*endea¬ 
voured to express no political sentiment Avhicli the most zealous 
CaA’alier might not, consistently Avith his principles, approA^c. 
AVe can make allowance for honest prejudice, but not for Avilful 
self-delusion. Of self-delusion no rational person can acquit 
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Miss Strickland, after comparing the lofty professions of her 
preface with the bitter partisanship of her narrative. And of 
wilful self-delusion — in other words, of deliberate insincerity 
— she will unquestionably be guilty, if she refuses to correct 
this inconsistency. 

It will be observed, that we have not referred to Mr. Ma¬ 
caulay’s recent publication in the course of this article: and the 
reason of this is, partly that tlic plan of it was entirely arranged, 
and in great part executed, before we had the pleasure of seeing 
that remarkable production; but chiefly that the limited and 
comparatively humble nature of our design seemed Itot to require, 
and scarcely indeed to admit of our seeking aid in so high a 
quarter for the object we had in view. That object, as we have 
intimated at the outset, was to show that Miss Strickland had 
been signally partial and unjust in her estimate of individual 
characters, even on the supposition that her professed principles 
of judgment were right, and her assumptions correct, as to many 
very questionable facts- Mr. Macaulay has settled many ques¬ 
tions, of far higher importance than those with which we have 
been engaged, against the views and assumptions of this lady 
and her party — by proofs and by arguments that admit, we 
think, of no refutation. But we thought we had no need of 
such a champion for the attainment of our immediate object; 
and have preferred winning our little battle with our own forces 
^—feeling, at the same time, that we had no right to invoke a 
higher power, where we Averc able to help ourselves — and 
where it certainly could not be pretended that there was ditjnus 
vindice nodus. 


Art. VII. — Presbytery Examined, An Essay, Critical and 
Jlistoricaly on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland since the 
Reformation, By Tue Duke of Argyll. London: 1848. 

work of the Duke of Argyll is creditable alike to his 
abilities and his taste. It is Avritten with great precision, 
and occasional elegance, of style; and evinces, for so young an 
author, considerable facility of expression and command of 
imagei'y. The subject also, and the manner of treating it, be¬ 
speak an earnest and manly character; one which prefers the 
solid to the glittering, and is not ashamed of thinking fervidly 
and deeply, on matters not often attractive to the young and 
aristocratic. In short, putting his dukedom and his age entirely 
aside, this little work is uuc in Avhich much has been per- 
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formed which would do credit to the ripest and maturest years. 
Whether the noble author has quite attained the standard at 
which he aims^—whether his hand is iis yet steady enough, and 
his eye sufficiently practised, to hold the scales between con-* 
tending sects, and fierce polemics — is a quettion on which his 
greatest admirers arc not likely to differ with the public. But 
even his cathedral and dogmatic air has something honest and 
natural about it. It is of that kind wliich is likely to soften, 
instead of hardening, with years and experience; and we are 
quite willing to accept it, along with the rarer ([uality of hearty 
and unaffected enthusiasm, which gives impulse and energy to 
his pen. # 

The truth is, his Grace has here sounded, and with emphasis 
and force, the key-note of a great question: and he has our 
thanks, and deserves those of all men who have the good of 
their country at heart, for directing the eyes of statesmen to a 
class of subjects which have long been too much neglected. 
We arc glad to find, once more, one of his station and name, 
not ashamed to know something of the feelings which still sway, 
and the topics which still interest the great bcKly of his country¬ 
men. Even railways and steamers have done but little to con¬ 
vey to our neighbours south of the Tweed any real knowledge 
of the sentiments or habits of the people of the North. The 
returning autumn brings them, like woodcocks in October frost, 
on their annual migration — to sketch our lakes and mountains, 
shoot our grouse, perhaps sometimes even wear our philibeg, 
but gathering no knowledge, and imparting none, of the real 
character, tastes, or peculiarities of tlie ])COplc. A talc of John 
Knox, we fear, sounds almost as legendary and obsolete, in En¬ 
glish cars, as ‘ Chevy Chase,’ or a ‘ Lay of Ancient Home: ’ 
and most of the readers who condescend to care at all for the 
controversies and turmoil of those days, probably regard them 
with the same kind of interest as that with which they would 
peruse the description of the lists and jousts of Ashby — as 
a story of exciting but childish and useless strife, to be looked 
back on, in our days, with a smile of supercilious thankfulness, 
and recalling only the barbarous pastimes or pursuits of an age 
happily gone by. But no one will think thus who knows any¬ 
thing of Scotland. Those who have derived their conceptions 
of Scottish character from the Jacobite or time-serving historians 
of the last century, must form, as too many have formed, very 
shallow and erroneous opinions on the real spirit and temper of 
our Northern population. But all who, like the Duke of Argyll, 
understand qur countrymen, know well that the topics on which 
he writes are no antiquarian curiosities, nor the vain fancies of a 
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few distempered zealots, but are vital and operating political facts, 
which lie deep in the foundations of the social condition of the 
people, and have, at the present day, the firmest hold and the 
* most profound influence on their life and condudt. 

One reason why the English know so little, an^ care so little, 
about Scotland is, that so few Scotchmen, of the many that have 
crossed the Tweed, are found, like his Grace of Argyll, either to 
know or to care anything about the poorer and more provincial 
regions they have left. It is, avc suppose, an effect almost irre¬ 
sistible of southern air. We do not say that they are actually 
ashamed of their country ; but in English company they would 
rather hear and speak of .anything else — and be Wt too happy 
if they should be, or flatter themselves they are, mistaken for 
Englishmen; or that their northern origin be not bcwriiycd by 
their features or their speech. These are Aveaknesses from which 
even great minds arc not always exempt; and, probably, if the 
British court had been fixed at Holyrood, .at the Union, although 
an Englishman is of a sturdier and less acconunod.ating nature, 
the force of fashion would have given dignity and elegance to 
what we now so sensitively conceal;—and who can tell whether 
our Court beauties might not have despised a Windsor accent, 
and even a Talbot or a Percy sought kingly favour through a 
twentieth Scotch consinshlp ? 

This tendency, which it is easy to despise but difficult to 
resist, has [iroduccd consequences fiir more important than those 
amusing idiosyncrasies which good-natiii’cd friends are not ill- 
plcascd to observe and laugh at In others- It, and other causes, 
have led to a real ignorance on the ])art of our governors, of tlic 
people they govern; and what is still more unfortunate, to a real 
ignorance on the part of many of our countrymen, of the country 
and people to which they belong. This is the fruit of that 
Anglomania which the Union naturally enougli occasioned. Wo 
have borrowed many good things, undoubtedly, of our English 
brothers, since Ave became one family;—a good deal of their 
money, and something of their domestic habits — in both of 
which respects there was considerable room for improvement at 
home. The Union also terminated those predatory feuds which 
used to occupy and consume the flower of our Scottish youth. 
Our swords were literally beat into ploughshares; and the pro¬ 
verbial impetuosity of the national character has found more 
profitable vent, in improving the resources of our naturally un¬ 
productive soil, and in disposing of its skill and industrj'^ in the 
market of the world, — in every quarter of the habitable globe. 
This, and much more of good the Union undoubtedly gave us. 
But, with all these advantages, some evils ensued, from t\i6 com- 
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niencement of our English connexion. The nationality of the 
higher orders gradually disappeared; and they by degrees lost 
the characteristics which the great body of tbc people retained. 
While our Scottish nobles were learning courtly manners, and 
exercising English wit, at Whitehall, they forgot that the habits 
and sentiments which they were so ready to shake off, were still 
burning with aflame as fierce in the hearts of their countrymen, 
as when the echoes of St. Giles rang to the voice of Knox fifty 
years before; nor Avere their eyes opened, till they were swept 
away before the convulsions of the Commonwealth. During the 
last century the same causes continued to operate. Partly from 
the affectation of English tastes and habits, to Avliich Presby¬ 
terianism was repulsive, and ]}artly from the influence of French 
j)rinciplcs and French philosophy, it became fashionable for 
Scotchmen of rank to assume an air of disgust for the religion 
and opinions of tlicir forefathers. Even the clergy began to be 
ashamed of their cloth — to pity the violence and fanaticism of 
former days, to pride themselves on their greater liberality and 
knowledge of tlic world, to preach cold moral essays to colder 
and nut too moral audiences, and with faint praise and pedantic 
compassion, to profane the graves and memories of the noble 
hearted and earnest Heroes of the llcforniation. 

Other causes combined, during the last century, to render the 
spirit of Scottish Presbyterianism unpopular and distasteful. That 
century was an age of scepticism, not in religion only, but in all 
things. An age of unbelief in all truth—and of strong and per- 
vei'sc belief, in the false, affected, and unnatural. False loyalty, 
false morality, false taste in the lighter, and fidsc principle in 
the graver pursuits of men, were the characteristics of the time. 
Emanating from the autocnicy of wit, philosophy, and fashion 
which ruled the European world fronx Paris, this cold and for¬ 
mal spirit checked all the truer and profounder sispirations of 
the heart. The fire of genius, the glow of enthusiasm, the 
earnestness of passion or of zeal, were chilled and quenched by 
the glittering and hollow mediocrity of the day. No w'onder 
that in such times the rough, but broad, vigorous, and manly 
spirit of the Scotch I’eformcrs was gi'catly out of fashion. 

Put the stoinns with which the century closed, purified the 
air, and dissipated these unhealthy vapours. Men again began 
to think and to act for themselves; to free themselves froifi the 
fetters of schoolmen or cotci'ies, and to allow nature and thought 
unrestrained action. The emancipation of* men’s minds is pi'o- 
claiincd by the fresh vigour of the literature, as well as the 
liberality of "the legislation, of recent years. Nor has social life 
cscaiied the beneficial influence. No doubt, we still dispute 
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among ourselves, as men always did. We hold our own faith 
to be true; and extend to our brother such measure only, of 
charity as our natural temperament, or acquired principles, may 
surest. Clashing opinions still produce controversies; and pole¬ 
mical controversies arc still pointed with those sharp darts for 
which they have always been distinguished. But then, we 
are all in earnest. We speak now', because we believe. We are 
no longer incapable of being warmed into emotion, or ashamed 
to display it; nor do we stand on one side, with the indif¬ 
ference of affected philosophy— with the cold sneer of a creed 
that has no belief in honesty or zeal. Many things in science 
have been found out to be true, which the sceptics of the 
Academy prided tlieinselves on derldipg. Many so-called vulgar 
errors have been proved to be strange, but certain, facts. Men, 
if not now prone to superstition, inquire at least before they 
rfisbelieve; and the temper of society is friendly to sober and 
real search after truth. One result of returning vigour bus 
been,'with us, to draw tlie attention of the public back to those 
fountains where the social history of tlie Coinmonsr^bf Scotland 
takes its rise; and from which has flowed, through much turmoil 
and disturbance, much discouragement, and occasional defeat and 
disaster, the broad stream of Scottish prospcrlty- 

It is instructive and interesting to trace in the sister kingdoms, 
and to compare by contrast, the gradual spread of knowledge 
and intelligence in each. In England, the tendency of the 
national character has always been to a watchful and scrupulous 
defence of individual freedom—impatient of personal control, and 
jealous of any inroad on personal rights. A certain cool, and 
sturdy deflance of unjust authority, and a scnpitivc resistance to 
encroachment, have at once won for England the bright jewel of 
her political liberty, and have stfuni)ed on the character of her 
sons that ^ morgue Britannique ’ for wdiicli they arc every wlicre 
distinguished. Keligious zeal has generally, with them, been 
subservient to political objects. They shook oft* the yoke of 
Home, quite as mucli from the restraints it imposed on their 
liberty, as from those it laid on their consciences. Strong us 
was the religious clement in the wars of the Commonwealth, it is 
doubtful whether the nation would, even then, have deserted the 
monarchy, but for the encroachments of the prerogative on llic 
civil Vights of the subject. James himself, had he been content 
to reign as a constitutional prince, might possibly have suc¬ 
ceeded in re-establishing Catholicism, without any alarming or 
fatal outbreak. 

. In Scotland the story is different — in many remarkable par¬ 
ticulars. The character of the people is naturally iiiorc im-^ 
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pctuoiis in action, more subject to alternations of emotion, and 
perhaps less marked with personal self-respect. Jealous enough of 
foreign domination, ready to repel an invader foot by foot, faithful 
to their king or their chief to the last extremity, the Commons of 
Scotland were, before the Reformation, by no means so iihpatlent 
of arbitrary power, or so determined on personal independence, 
as the bold yeomanry of England. The feudal or clannish 
character and temper survived much longer among the hills and 
fastnesses of the North; and the passion of feudal fidelity was 
cherished by the people with all their national ardour and in¬ 
tensity. They had in truth no other outlet. Intellectual enter¬ 
prise was crushed under the withering influence of priestcraft; 
and tlie ambition of the Scotsman of lower rank seldom rose 
higher than that of pi'oving himself a devoted vassal of his chief, 
— while the nobler born thought they reached tlie summit of 
their hopes if they earned the reputation of gallant cavaliers in 
the royal ranks. 

But the real history of Scotland begins at the Reformation. 
Our own nationality, we fairly confess, does not take the direction 
of caring anxiously to inquire into tlie cabals and feuds of the 
very poor, very turbulcmt, and not very high-minded Nobility 
who "faced or disgraced the Courts of the Stuarts. It is not flat- 
toring to our pride to dwell on the tergiversations and double 
dealin" which w'ei'C too characteristic of the wars of Montrose 
and Dundee—when the father generally kept well with one side, 
Avliile his son fought on the other—when loi'ds and lairds bad 
their eyes firmly fixed on the trembling balance, and throw all 
their unpledged weiglit into the descending scale. It is, to a 
groat degree, a melancholy and degrading, while it is a diverting 
])icture. Yet such have been, by much too exclusively, the 
themes of both former and recent historians; who seem to prefer 
tlie pageantry of battles, and the fopperies of yoyal state, to what 
is really noble, honest, and true in a nation’s history. Wc have 
little respect for that kind of historical composition, which 
glitters, like a tournament, with annour and lances, and resounds 
with the clash of swords; and as little for the artist who will 
not degrade his pencil to portray any lineaments but those of 
the kings, and princes, and nobles of the earth. Tliat is not 
history, to our minds. We would rather watch and trace the 
gradual, but constant, growth to strength and maturity; of a 
hardy, deep-thinking and strong-willed coimnoualty—less swayed 
by popular fickleness—less moved by the frown of power — 
less shaken by the vicissitudes ol’ aft'airs—more firm and stedfast 
in the prosecution of their views and purposes throughout nearly 
three centuries, than any other people of modern Europe. How 
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that deep and fervent spirit was first evoked, and how it grew 
and strengthened, gathering vigour from every fall, and drawing 
nurture even from the blasts of persecution,— h|^w the flame 
was re-aniinated when low — how it scorched wh& it burned 
the brightest — and how intellect, education, mdhals, and social 
order have flourished or decayed under its beams — this, to be 
well and righytly told, is our idea of a historj^ of Scotknd. 

No doubt the prCTjtlent feature in such a story is the deep 
Eeligioiis spiidt whicn has always animated the peb'plc. But 
that was not a spirit which found vent merely in Scriptural 
jdirascology, or fasts, or conventicles. It was the basis and 
groundwork of a great, and, in some respects, ol’ a noble system of 
national polity — comprehending within it many of the essential 
elements of freedoni in the civil, and of morals, order, and 
accomplislnnentin the social conlmunity. The men wlio/oimdcd 
it Avcrc no rude, unenlightened, or unlettered bigots. They 
were men skilled in the languages, familiar with the institu¬ 
tions, and not ignorant of the courts of Europe — as well as 
eminent, in many instances, among the scholars of that time. 
‘ Perhaps,’ says, a well-known writer, ^ some of our literati who 
‘ entertain such diminutive ideas of the taste and learnlnji of 
‘ those times, iniglit be surprised if they cQuld be set down at 

* the table of one of our Scottish reformers, surrounded by a 

* circle of his children and jmplls, when the conversation was all 
‘ carried on in French, and the chapter of the Bible family 
‘ wbrsliip, was read by tlic boys in Latin, French, Greek, and 
‘ Hebrew.’ Knox himself was quite qualified to take his place 
among the men of letters of his day. His mind bad been eidargcd 
by long residence on the Continent, and he >tas no sti'angcr in 
the highest and most courtly circles. The name of jMclville stood 
side by side with that of Buchanan, and near the very head of 
European scholars. He was the friend of Beza and of Scaligcr, 
and the correspondent of Casaubon: and the man who, in open 
council, and to his own imminent danger, defied the coarse jeers of 
his too learned sovereign, and the threats and persuasions of his 
counsellors, is found in his exile at Sedan, when almost an octogc- 
,parinn, awaking his neglected muse in an epithahimium on a 
royal marriage. But, aliovc all, those who laid the foundation of 
Scottish Presbytery, were men jicfiuaintcd with aflairs, and pos¬ 
sessed of thorough knowledge of the world. It was hd system of 
mere bigotry or priestcraft which tliey proposed to establish; 
nor were they a society of Jesuits, who sought to bend and be¬ 
guile all human institutions and relations to the purjjososof their 
order. Their object was not merely to found a tlieological insti¬ 
tute, but to provide a great system of religious and moral training 
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for the pcoi)Ic—much more than to carry out speculative views 
on civil and spiVitual powers, flow far the principles of their 
polity in the latter particular w^re sound in themselves, or prac¬ 
tically expedientj is, pf course, a question open to many opinions. 
Hut, with them*, ‘ New Presbyt^^ Avas not ‘ Old Priest writ 
* largewjjatever in individual instances the system raa}^ have 
become, or to Avhatevcr use it may in the course of our historj’^ 
have been:, afterwards turned. t.,No one who candidly considers 
tlic fabric of the Church government founded by Knox, and ma¬ 
tured by his successors, can fail to read there, vividly portrayed, 
the lineaments of strong practical sagacity and worldly wisdom 
■—and both the ontlhic and the substance of a great scheme 
of national instruction. The best memorial of their success, 
and the most lasting monument to their fame, is the fact, that, 
to this day, the spirit they inspired remains among us in all 
its original intensity; softened only by the greater liberality and 
tolerance of a more poHslicd age, and by the moral and social 
results Avhich arc amon^ tlic fruits of their labours. 

o 

The Presbyterian system, thus cstablislicd at first, has pro¬ 
duced two very prominent and notable effects on tlie national 
character. Tlic first and most striking of these is the attach¬ 
ment of the people to their Calviiiistic creed, and. the inde¬ 
pendent logical turn of mind natui’a! to the constant study of 
doctrinal' and controversial theology. This Is at the present day 
a peculiar feature of the Scotch; and It has been eo througlu)ut 
their history. We may attribute to this cause, taken in con¬ 
nexion with the system of parochial schools, tlie comparatively 
intellectual cast of the liabils and recreations even of the pea¬ 
santry. No system of priestly domination could cvpr have 
done this for them. Had the spirit of Presbytery been one 
in which the right of private judgment was surrendered into the 
hands of a privileged order, it never could have quickened the 
minds of Its adherents, Avith that habit and loA e of intelligent 
inquiry Avhich is so characteristic of our countrymen. It Avas 
the utter absence of such pretensions in her canons and licr 
t(^aching, that led her followers to think, and judge, and decide, 
Avith such courage for themselves. Far more truly than the 
ancient philosophy, the sjiirit of Prcsliytcry made the peasant a 
king to himself; the unmolested possessor and unchallenged 
expositor of the Avords of divine wisdom; treading with equal 
step, side by side Avith peer and proprietor, the path to their 
common inheritance. Even now, especially where the spread of 
manufactures has not yet let in the stream of an alien population, 
or IcA'clled, by the vices or virtues common to vast aggregations 
of men, the distinctive types of the nation, a casual traveller 
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may find. In a roadside cottar’s hut—wanting, it may be, in 
many EngUsli decencies, unsightly to tlie eye, and gi'atifying to no 
other sense—the great dogmas pf Calvin, Socinus, or Arminius, 
discussed with a clearness of intelligence, ayd precision of logic, 
that would not discredit a professed divine. Any one who 
knows the people will feel that this is no exaggeration. Prac¬ 
tically, thouglx not avowedly, theology is taught idnd studied 
as a science; and certainly no ‘^science, viewing it simply as 
such, is 80 fitted to call out and exercise the powers of judg¬ 
ment, reasoning, and accurate and acute discrimination. Thus, 
as Sunday after Sunday returns, with its grave and hc(;oming 
observances, its respectable family hcartli, its thronged and 
intellectual public scr\dces, the Scottish peasant in reality 
undergoes, almost unconsciously, a mental training of a very 
high order; and in his honest search after the riches of futurity, 
lays up the habits and endowments of mind that often raise him 
to those of this Avorld. 

It is certainly true that the gravity and seriousness tlms 
induced, detract considerably, in the eyes of strangers especially, 
from the external aspect of the people. Thei’e is often a certain 
sobriety, approaching, it may be, to gloom, in their external 
demeanour, and a self-reliance, tending to bigotry, in their 
judgments, and opinions of others. Allowance, however, is 
seldom sufficiently made for national peculiarities of iwanncr 
or temperament. We can well su])posc that when ]\lary 
was first transplanted — the fairest flower in the gardens of 
France — to the frowning walls of Ilolyrood^ her light and 
thoughtless spirit would recoil iu disgust from the sombre coun¬ 
tenances, grave discourse, and rigid oliscrvances of our early 
Keformers. Even still, a Presbyterian Sunday wears a dismal 
appearance to those accustomed to the gaieties of continental 


customs; and it is rather fashionable for writers of our own time 


to affect the liberality of lamenting the puritanical and fanatical 
observances of Scotland. But such complaints will be sparingly 
made by those, whatever tlieir own opftiions, who look more 
closely to the peojdc themselves, a7id the result of their stricter 
habits on their social condition. The grave courtiers of 15^0 
were men who, while they would and could have built a throne 
for Mpry in the hearts of her people, w'cre no enemies or 
strangers to the courtesies and plcjisurcs of life, though tliey 
looked with probably a more scrupulous eye than their succes¬ 
sors in our own times, on some of its lighter amusements. 
They had learned, in their reformed creed, that life had higher 
objects than to he laughed away in a circle of excitement or fri¬ 
volity, and sought the recreations suited to strong and earnest 
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minds. So, still, it would be vain, even were it at all desirable, 
to endeavour to make the Scotchman spend his day of rest, 
after the fashion of the thoughtless but gay J^ariaian.* It would 
have no charms for 1^. Souiwt and glitter are not his concep¬ 
tion of eujoyment—^whlch is nowhere better painted than in 
lJurn’s Cottar’s Saturday Night, in its spirit of cheerful, yet 
solemn and devotional comfort. Shallow observei^ not tinfrc- 
qucntly make the mistake of imisting on men being happy and 
miserable in their way, not their own. But the Scotch character, 
if not gay, is substantially cheerful; and below the homely and 
sometimes repulsive exterior, is generated much well-regulated 
masculine sense, not less capable of enjoyment, and more capable 
of continued aud persevering emotion, than his more briiliant 
aicighbour. The gaieties of Versailles could not preserve the 
throne of the Bourbons from the licign of Terror; nor could 
the light-hearted holidays of modern Paris save her from the 
most fearful of intramural massacres. In Scotland we feel our¬ 
selves safe from such scenes, chiefly because the anchors of 
public princqile are more deeply aud firmly fixed, and Ave have 
a security in the thouglitful and intelligent spirit of our country¬ 
men, which would be ill exchanged for the splendid follies of a 
carnival. 

The other strong feature which wc tliink was impressed on us 
by the system of Presbytery established at the Befbianation, is 
the tendency of the people in favour of democratic or popular go¬ 
vernment. Wc have aU’eady remarked that prior to the licform- 
atioii, the feudal feeling avjxs much stronger among the people of 
Scotland than tiiat of personal independence- At this day the 
reverse is eminently the case: so imieh so, that since the 
Keform Bill threw open to her the system of popular election, 
there have been no more true and stedfast friends of progressive 
reform tlian the large constituencies of Scotland. Nor is it 
difficult to trace the causes Avhich have led to this result. 
The Reformation in Scotland was a movement which, while 
religious, Avas essentially democratic. We do not use the term 
as at all synonymous with republican—for that it Avas not; nor 
were any of the principles of the early Reformers oi)posed to 
the laAvfiilness or the expediency of monarchy. But both the 
canons and the outward fabric of the Church of Scotland Avere 
strongly tinged Avith the popular clement. The distinct a^ertioii 
of the right of private judgment, the constant use of the Scrip¬ 
tures, the absence of gradations among the clergy, and what, 
with all deference to the Duke of Argyll, Ave think cliaracteristic 
of the institution, the disclaimer of mere priestly tyranny, natu¬ 
rally led to independence of mind on the part of the people 
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so instructed. The whole system, indeed, of church polity was a 
large and wide-spread scheme of popular representation. Tlic 
individual congregations were presided over by the minister and 
lay elders, forming the Kirk Session; th^ ciders being office¬ 
bearers in the church, as well as the miniSer, and being mem¬ 
bers of the congregation. Each Kirk Session sent a minister 
and elder to the Presbytery, a j)rovincial court, meeting usually 
once a month, and composed of representatives fx'oni the dif¬ 
ferent Kirk Sessions of a district. These Presbyteries, united, 
formed Synods, meeting twice a year; and last of all, the great 
superintending body of the Church, the General Assembly, is 
composed of ministers and lay elders elected by the different 
Presbyteries, along with a number of lay elders returned, with¬ 
out any clerical interference, by the royal burghs- 

It is plain that under such a system, the voice of the peojdc 
must necessarily, sometimes to a greater, sometimes to a smaller 
extent, rule the deliberations and control the ambition of the 


clci'gy. It was impossible, while the system was fali'ly worked, 
that any arbitrary jiower should reign within the Church. The 
large proportion of h\j members of which the General Assembly 
was composed, gave it, in fact, more the character of a convoca¬ 
tion of estates, than of a merely ecclesiastical tribunal. Indeed, 
after the Union had removed tlie Legislature from Scotland, the 
General Assembly really possessed much both of tlie interest and 
the practical and moral power of a Parliament. Orators and de¬ 
baters were trained there. Fi*om alj parts of tlie island, from 
the distant Hebrides, and from Dutch Campverc, the members 
of Assembly cainc, through. districts Avlicrc even now travelling 
is no trifle, and where it was then far more laborious than a 
summer excursion to the Pyramids uoav. Here sat a peer, 
wliosc slender rent-roll and miles of barren acres forbad him to 
carry his aristocracy southward; there, perhaps, flashed the keen 
eye of Scotland’s greatest lawyer. All that was rising in intellect 
and learning sought distinction on those benches. The provin¬ 
cial provost, whose journey from the north was the great event 
of his life, gave his silent but assiduous attendance, and spent the 
remainder of his official and private life in recounting the de¬ 
bates- The judge descended from the bench to fill his place in 
the Assembly. T^he Westland laird left his crofts, and the 
Glasgow merchant his counting-house ; and ever and anon, amid 
the crowd of gentle and simple in the great court of the church, 
would be seen the blue bonnet, and grave, sagacious, and 
solemnised face of a farmer from the Mcarns or the Border. 

Great also was the influence this popular assembly exercised; 
and that, it must be avowed, on matters not always within its 
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province. There arc recorded in its hooks several prosecutions 
of ]>arties suspected of rebellion, or of harbouring rebels, in 1715; 
and on many public occasions it assumed much more the tone of 
an estate of the realm, than merely a court of the Church. Of 
its public authority as a represser of vice, avc cannot give a 
stronger instance than tlie fuci,, that somewhere about the be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth century, tlie infamous Colonel, then 
Captain Chartcris, was summoned before the commission of the 
Crencral Assembly for some irregularity; that he obeyed the 
warrant of the Assembly, and defended himself at great length; 
and was afterwards, if our recollection serves us right, not only 
convicted, but declared by the Assembly incapable of liolding 
any office, civil or ecclesiastical. 

It is true that in the last century the General Assembly can¬ 
not be held to have been the exponent or supporter of popular 
rights. One of the first results of tlie union of ^he kingdoms, 
whicli took place in 1707, was the passing of Bolmgbrokc’s Act, 
by Avhioh patronage was restored—in direct and admitted vio¬ 
lation of one of the inviolable articles of the Union. From that 
time to the end of the century, a gradual spirit of subserviency 
crept over the church and the country alike. The clergy began 
to court the patrons more than the people; and the patrons, 
often #racobite, and sometimes Ejiiscopalian, failed, as might be 
cxj)ectcil, to recruit the ranks with men of the old zealous 
stamp. Nor were the civilians behind the clergy in their sub- 
mission to the powers in offiee. khiterprising Scotchmen had 
flocked across the Border, and found affluence and influence in 
their adopted country. The success of those who went inflamed 
tlie cupidity and fired the ambition of those who remained 
behind ; till, at last, the science of courtiership —of fawning to 
great men — became, but too generally, the avowed object, the 
undisguised chief end, of Scottish citizens and country gentlemen. 
The gi*cat man bowed low and subserviently in the royal closet. 
The member bowed low to the great man. Provosts and coim- 
ciluion, justices and commissioners of the peace, fell prostrate at 
the feet of the members ; while petty burgesses stooped meekly 
before the magistrate, and fanners trembled before the factor of 
the laird. Never, we believe, in the history of the world, was 
u country so thoroughly influence-ridden as Scotlami was 
during the reign of George the Third: And she had her re- 
Avard—in commissions in the army and navy, writerships to 
India, places innumerable and now forgotten in the Customs and 
Excise, pensions charged on some unknown corner of the Civil 
Eist, and a thousand smaller rills of preferment from the great 
fountain of honour. This indeed was ahuost the only channel 
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through which men then looked to reach their fortune. Anxious 
fathers had no other hope for their younger sons. Geniuses 
sighed only for the smile of some courtier’s courtier. David 
Hume had a commission in the army—and Burns died an ex¬ 
ciseman. 

The spirit of the people generally, however, I'emained un¬ 
changed. They sought for the orthodox preaching which the 
Church denied them, in extensive dissent,—dissent which dittcrod 
from none of the standards or recognised canons of the Cluircli 
of Scotland; and which merely professed to adhere to the disci¬ 
pline of that church In its more vigorous and purer days. The 
abuses of patronage formed the leading occasion of tlie first, and 
indeed of all succeeding schisms—-a law which, imposed as it 
was at first in direct violation of the constitution, was throughout 
obnoxious to the country, and as administered during the last 
century, proc^ced the fruit of scattered congregations, empty 
churches, relaxation of discipline in the Church Courts, and dis¬ 
creditable laxity of morals among the clergy themselves. Ac¬ 
cordingly, till within a period comparatively recent, the great 
proportion of the population had withdrawn themselves entirely 
from the cold and ill-served ministrations of the Established 
Church; and kept alive the zeal and spirit of the llcformation 
in the meeting-houses of the Secession or the Relief, as the two 
principal dissenting bodies were denominated. 

At last, however, the tide turned, though slowly, in the 
Church itself,—and its progress kept j)ace very nearly with tlic 
general advance of the public towards liberal opinions. Pa¬ 
trons gradually became more conscientious in llicir aiipoint- 
ments. Popular and zealous preachers, as they acquired 
weight with the country, came by degrees to have influence 
in the settlement of ministers. One or two men of great elo¬ 
quence and genius gave au impulse to their brethren. Evan¬ 
gelical opinions, as they are termed, became fashionable; and 
the year 1830, which ushered in a Whig ministry after fifty 
years’ exile, found the Church of ScotLand full of fresh youth 
and vigour, reinvested with much of its former influence over 
the country itself, and ripe for a revolt against the exercise of 
that patronage which had been productive of so much disaster. 

It jvould be altogether foreign to the object of this rapid 
sketch, to go into any detail of that ten years’ war, which termi¬ 
nated, in 1843, in what has been termed, and truly termed, the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland. We may have to allude 
to some of the principles of that great and singular controversy 
before we conclude. It is more to our present purpose to observe, 
that the progress and final issue of that contention were but too 
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illustrative of the ignorance in our rulers, of the feelings, wishes, 
and tendencies of the nation itself. A very little political w’^isdoin 
might entirely have averted the catastrophe. The oiiginal cause of 
quarrel was not one, which necessarily involved any question as to 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church. It was the old quarrel 
about patronage; which had been practically settled in favour 
of the people at the Revolution, after having been a bone of con¬ 
tention between Church and Crown for a hundred preceding years. 
Bolingbroke’s Act was confessedly an illegal and unconstitutional 
infringement of the fundamental conditions of the Union; but 
the original proceedings of the General Assembly in 1834, were 
directed more to control the abuse of patronage, by giving cfl'ect 
to the dissent of the congregation in individual appointments, 
than to any measure for the abolition of tljose rights which had 
been so questionably restored. In an evilliouv the patrons were 
advised to question the power of the Church Courts to interpose 
this barrier between a presentee and the benefice. It was a 
short-sighted and ill-considered step; as the result has conspi¬ 
cuously proved. The precise line of demarcation between the 
spiritual and the civil function, in the admission of ministers, 
had, in former times, been left purposely indefinite. Each had 
its function—the Church to ordain to the cure, the civil power 
to confer the benefice. When Andrew Melville and his cotem¬ 


poraries :idjusted the statutory basis of Presbytery in 1592, this 
question was waived by tacit consent on both sides. It had 
remained unadjusted ever since — one which sagacious leaders 
did not care to press to a settlement. Knowing, as the 
patrons did, that the proceedings of the General Assembly in 
1834, by which the dissent of congregations was held sufficient 
to exclude a presentee from his cure, were but indications of a 
desire on the part of many witliiu the Church for far more 
thorough, changes, and as practically, the rule thus adopted was 
not found to operate injuriously to the rights of patroiiage, 


it is (icrtainly to be regretted that so great a game should liave 
been commenced with a move so insignificant, and for a stake 
so paltry. 

The courts of law, however, though not without much 
hesitation, decided for the supremacy of the civil power; 
and, in substance, their decision left patronage far more abso¬ 
lute than it found it. The Church, wisely or not, resolved not 


to induct the obnoxious presentee—choosing rather to forfeit the 
benefice for that term. But the civil courts ordered them to 


proceed. They refused, and denied the jurisdiction of the court 
to pronounce any such order—maintaining that its power only 
extended to the temppralities of the benefice. The civil court. 
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proceeded against the recusant Presbyteries for violating their 
orders. The spiritual court hurled their censures against those 
of their own number who disobeyed thdr injunctions. Any 
quiet spectator must have seen how the contest must termi¬ 
nate. The civil courts of course could not abandon their 
position: and tlic Church had no weapons with which to drive 
them from it. Nothing was left, then, but surrender—surrender 
of their principle on one hand, or their benefices on the other. 
They chose the latter: and, having made their choice, they acted 
on it with vigour and singular cltect. Four hundred ministers 
at once threw np their temporalities. They retired amid the 
sympathy and the applause of Scotland — to form not a straggling 
or j)rccarious body of dissenters, but a Confederation which has 
already vindicated ite position as one of the institutions of their 
country. Their views may have been well or ill-founded, their 
enthusiasm just or extravagant; but the movement was not 
more picturesque in its manliness and self-devotion, than it was 
energetic, skilful, and successful. In a country not proverbial 
for riches, and very proverbial for j)rudence, they have by 
voluntary contribution, in the short space of five ycai's, erected 
upwards of 600 churches, for the most ])art free of debt. They 
have provided almost every parish v/ith a residence for the 
jiastor; they raise between 70,000/. and SO,000/. per annum for 
the maintenance of tlie clergy, besides realising larger sums for 
educational and missiounry purposes, than were ever raised for 
these objects when the Church of Scotland was undivided. They 
constitute a feature in the country which the most casual tra¬ 
veller cannot fail to observe. In the remotest glens of the 
Highlands, in the distant Orkneys and the far islands of the West, 
amid famine and starvation, the little Free Church now forms 
the humble, but striking foi'cground of the social jncturc. The 
fame of their chivalrous sacrifice has rung throughout Europe. 
Its influence has sunk deep into the very roots and foundations 
of their native land. It was, there is no denying it, a noble 
and magnificent triumph both of constancy and genius. Men 
may dispute the principle, and lament the mis-direction of the 
abilities which crowned it with honour; but it will bear fruit long 
after the husbandmen who planted that flourishing garden have 
departed, and will constitute the great legacy which the century 
has contributed to the history of Scotland. 

But liow came it, that while the old spirit of the Covenant was 
bearing such striking testimony to its engrossing and enduring 
power over the people,—while on the cold shores of Sutherland, 
and the bleak hills of Lanarkshire, week after Aveek, and year 
after year, croAvds not of robust and daring men only, but aged 
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sires, delicate and sickly women, and young and tender children, 
were standing under the summer heat and the winter blast, with¬ 
out a roof to shelter them, to listen to what they deemed the true 
ministry of the word; liow came it, one might well ask, that 
the government of our country looked on witli such frigid and 
unmoved indifference ? Why was it tliat the great Ecclesiastical 
Institute of ScotLind was suffered to be thus dismembered with-* 
out an effort to save it? It is easy to be wise after the event; 
but the true cause is too certain, and too weighty not to be coin- 
memorated. It was because those in authority, and those who 
advised them, laid no more conc^ejition of what* was going on 
below, tliaii the inhubltants of Lisbon Avho walked their accus¬ 
tomed streets on the day before the earthquake which was to 
lay them in ruins. Tlicy knew nothing of the fires that burned 
beneath the serene surl'acc. They mistook what was truly a 
deep poimlar emutiou for a weak and ostentatious trick of iiricst- 
craft, that would quail and become contemptible before the 
firmness of mere apathy. Yet the eruption was not w'ithoiit its 
deep and solemn uuittei'ings—the iqdieaving of the earth before 
the flames burst forth, Jiut in the vain and presumptuous 
ignorance which unhappily swtiyed our councils, all the signs of 
the times were misread. Warnings were treated as mere bully¬ 
ing bravado, expostulation as wavering, negotiation as a symptom 
of cowardice. When the critical day drew near, the result was 
proplicsicd witli contemptuous confidence — ‘ A few men, a 
‘ dozen or so, might be so far coniiiiittcd us to be forced to go, 
^ the Cliurch would only be Aveeded of its more turbulent spirits 
^ —they would sink in the darkness and be forgotten.’ Wlieu 
the day came at last, and covered all this wretched policy with 
such flagrant and undeniable confusion, it was but little conso¬ 
lation to those who looked their last on Scotland’s greatest 
institution, to hear the exclamation, half in admiration, half in 
dismay, ‘ Well, Avho could havc thoi^ght it!’ 

While this controversy Avas yet at its height, the Duke of 
Argyll, then not of age, distinguished himself by a very mas¬ 
terly and energetic jiamjihlct on the subject- Ilis Grace lias 
noAv entered the field of letters again in the volume before us, 
with great success as a clear and able Avriter, and great merit 
l)Oth in intention and execution. lie Avrites vigorously and 
boldly; and Ave shall always be glad to meet him in oqr Ktcrary 
Avalks, being certain that his thoughts Avill be clearly and for¬ 
cibly expressed, and Avill be in themselves honest, masculine, 
and real. Ilis present object seems to be tAvofold, lie designs 
in the first place to give his English reader an outline of the 
history and fabric of Presbyterian cliurch government; and sc- 
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condly, to express his views on some of the more prominent, 
and, as he thinks, more doubtful, dogmas of the Free Church; — 
besides a few words of rebuke, which the subject scarcely de¬ 
served, to the learned antiquaries, but most antiquated church- 
'men, of the Spottiswoode Society. The last controversy we shall 
not interfere with. The first part of his task the Duke has ex¬ 
ecuted with great spirit and vivacity. In the second he has 
attempted, as we think, to swim in waters far too deep and 
stormy for him, with his present knowledge and acquirements. 
But we have dallied too long with our preface. It is time our 
I’eaders saw somethiuo; of our author. 

The Duke of Argyll Is possessed of very considerable descrip¬ 
tive and narrative powers. The opening part of his essay, which 
we consider the best portion of it in every respect, is written 
with much clearness and ability. lie traces, with a firm and 
bold hand, the outline of the Kcformation in Scotland, and the 
order of church polity which Knox endeavoured to build upon 
it. He explains, in some respects very accurately, the popular 
constitution of the Church as originally founded — how remote 
it Avas from the idea of a privileged priesthood—^d hoAV 
thoroughlv Its government was committed to lalty.^oa well as 
clergy. The Institution of the Eldership — undofibtedly the 
most distinctive feature of Presbytery, as opposed to Episco¬ 
pacy— is thus justly cliaractcrised by him. (Essay, pp. 46, 
47, 48.) 

‘ It will be at once seen, from this explanation of the principles of 
the Scotch Reformers, that when we find, as wc do find, in the course 
of the subsequent history, high claims advanced in reference to the 
powers of **thc Church,” and this, too, iu language not dissimilar 
to that which had been often used under the papal system, we must 
bear in mind the very different constructions to be put upon the 
word, from tliat which makes such claims so dangerous and so justly 
feared. In Scotland, the Cliurch” was not the clergy. Spiritual 
power was not a superstitious abstraction used for the purpose of an 
unscrupulous ambition. Wc may, indeed, de(^m the principles we 
shall find advanced, in respect to the sacredness and independence of 
spiritual power, exaggerated and impracticable. But Ave must draw 
a Avide distinction between the claims of an entire Christian com¬ 
munity, to exercise, in virtue of natural right, independent powers of 
self-government, and the preposterous pretensions of an usurping 
order, t are to remember that by the great institution of tlie 
eldershi'^^TOere Avas no space of separation left betAveen the clergy 
and the laity. Elder was the name assigned to those to wliom avo 
have beforej refcrn*d, Avho Avere chosen by and Irom amongst the 
people or congregation, to assist tlieir minister, and to exercise with 
him the powers of discipline. It was the especial duty of tlie Elders, 
as originally designed, to pray Avitli the sick,—to keep guard with 
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the pastor over the character of those who were admitted to the holy 
communion, and generally to assist the teaching and exhortation of 
the ministry. These were not less oificers or ministers of the Church 
tlian the clergyman himself, as members of the parochial court. • 
They had even jurisdiction over him ; they formed constituent parts 
of all the ecclesiastical councils; and long after the religious duties 
originally assigned to the office * had become generally neglected, it 
was under this name, and in this character, that all orders of the 
community were represented in the assemblies of the Church. Thus, 
in Scotland, the Church became a real power, not a name ~ not a 
privileged order—not a priestly superstition—but a tangible, intel¬ 
ligible thing—a living and active community.* 

We own, however, we would much rather that his Grace 
had given us more history and less theology. The first would 
have been really interesting, and more conducive to the object 
he has in view than his disquisitions on the last, — which being 
in itself one of the deeper sciences, is not to be handled success¬ 
fully excepting by those who have so studied it. Wc should 
like to have had from his Grace’s pen a description by one who 
could thoroughly appreciate them of the social and political 
struggle of the early lleforniiition. The narrative of this part 
of Sgtftl^i^ history has been too much left to those opposed 
eltlici*'to'principles of popular freedom, or to the Presby¬ 
terian system; and from the colour thus cast over the events of 
this period, justice has never yet been done to.the patriotism 
and intrepidity of the men who brought about that event, aud 
successfully maintained it against a lukewarm aristocracy aud a 
hostile Court. The popular impression Is, that Knox, and 
those who followed him, were stern, austere, and dreary bigots; 
with no conceptions wider than the narrowest and most literal 
views of Old Testament history—chilling all the affections, and 
blighting the graceful acts of life by tiieir severe' and almost 
savage moroscncss. • The tears of a Queen too fair for her own 
liappincss, and the ruins of the splendid but corrapt haunts of 
the Popish monks, arc with many the principal memorials of the 
character and fame of the Scottish llcformera. Men forget that 
these, even to the extent to wdiich they in any degree were 
characteristic of the men or of the limes, are but incidental 
tbaturcs in a great picture. They are episodiesd in the history 
of a great revolution, of v/hich these so-called zealots were the 
successful leaders. Is it rational to forget, w'ith suc^unmanly 
whinings over a \voman’s beauty, or the ruins of'^ff-all but 
heathen temple, the brave and devoted contest which Knox and 
his companions, at the peril of their lives, waged for the 
people, against kingly and courtly power? It is very Avell 
for antiquaries to lament, and seiui-Protestants to decry, the 
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events of that time; but the Scotch Reformation was not 
merely a religious revolution, either in its elements or ife^sults. 

^ The liberties of Scotland were founded on it; and not of Scotland 
only, but of England also. But for the Scottish Reformation, 
Popery would most probably have regained its sway in both 
countries; and the Bx'itish constitution, only then beginning to 
germinate, would probably have been blighted in its spring. 
Nothing but the unbroken firmness of Knox, individually, 
thwart^ the intrigues of France and Spain for the overthrow, 
in Scotland, of the Huguenot heresy—which was not less alarm¬ 
ing to the civil tyrants than it was to the spiritual despots of 
Europe. We may read in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the news of which reached the Scottish Reformer on his death¬ 
bed, and called forth his last and dying denunciation, the fate 
which was in store for the religion and liberties of our country, 
from which these men alone i)rcscrvcd her. 

Now, if the Duke of Argyll, instead of writing an Ecclesias¬ 
tical Essay, for the purpose of detecting the Arnoldian theory 
in a constitution wdilch he does not, vro fear, understand, had 
given us, in his manly and forcible style, a sketch of the civil 
and feQcial history of his country for the period his vo|^t^ em¬ 
braces, he Avould have opened a mine hitherto very littl^Worked 
to profit, and done a service to his times and tc» posterity." Wo take 
leave still to commend this task to him. His industry, abilities, 
and enthusiasm are good fjualificatlons for it. He is ihormighly 
patriotic, and thoroughly Protestant: and if he wdll look at the 
period, without the impeding medium of his crotchet as to the 
balance of church and civil power, he might write the story of the 
Reformation in Scotland, in a manner wliich would secure him a 
lasting reputation in literature, such as we fear his present work 
will hardly^gain for him. 

The Duke of Argyll is quite right in holding lhat much of 
the civil, or rather the popular, element blended with thc 
Church polity of Knox — that is to say, that the theory of the 
Presbyterian system, from which, in fact, the Episcopal Estab¬ 
lishment was not at first so distinct Jis is generally supposed, 
was ta vest the government of the Church in the hands of 
parties jelectfed by the people — not however in their capacity of 
citizens, bnf as members of the visible Church. In this popular 
eleptioii, *the\ authority of the oflTice-boarers of the Church, 
'Whether 'lay or clerical, had its sole visible origin. Pastors 
were called by the. congregation over which they were to pre¬ 
side i and, without the consent of the congregatiotf, had no juris¬ 
diction over th^i. The power of the Church Courts, whi(di we 
hi|ve already described, composed as they were of a large pro- 
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portion of powerful laymen, had, in the language of the day, 
no lordly power over Christ's heritage. Wliilc in one view they 
were held to be Christ’s ambassadors and servants, in another 
they were but representatives, holding delegated authority from 
the Church itself; — authority believed, indeed, to be sanc¬ 
tioned and enjoined by Scripture, but not independent of those 
for whose benefit it was used. 

It was thus quite true that the General Assembly wore as 
much the air of a political as of an ecclesiastical body. ^ The 
‘ only circumstance,’ his Grace says, ^ which seems to have given 
^ them any ecclesiastical character, as that w^ord is commonly 
* understood, or to have distinguished them from the nature of 
‘ a parliament, was the subject matter of their deliberations.’ 
15ut his Grace draws an erroneous conclusion from the feature 
he refers to. Knox never indulged in the dream of a theocratic 
government, — which seems to have been the vision that led 
Cromwell on. lie never contemplated that the Church slioiild 
govern the State; but as little did he intend that the civil power 
should govern" the Church. No doubt it might come to pass, in 
days which he never thought to sec, and in a state of society far 
too improvable for his practical mind to calculate on, that when 
every man-was at once a member of the true Church, as well as 
a citizen of the community, the actual exercise of church and 
civil power might come into the same hands. But no fallacy 
can be more palpable than to suppose that, even in such a state, 
civil and church power would be necessarily identical, or that it 
formed any part of the early Presbyterian polity to consider 
them so. The view the early Rcformei's took of both matters 
was a very simple one, very little pcrj)Icxcd with subtleties, and 
suited to the immediate wants of the times. The divine institu¬ 
tion of the Church they held to consist of all the faithful, in the 
general sense, — and of all believers in any given country or 
nation, in the more particular acceptation. They held that this 
community Avas authorised, by Scripture warrant, to govern its 
own members, to enforce order, and to appoint oflice-bcarers, for 
tlie administration of ordinances and the preaching of the Word. 
And they held that the system of equality among the clergy was 
more consonant to the apostolic example and injunctions than 
any other form of Church policy. While the Church of Scotland, 
therefore, claimed nothing for its office-bearers, as f(ye a separate 
caste or privileged order, it yet, at the same time, held strongly 
that this systeiq of Church order, being in accordance with 
the revealed AviU of God, had his direct sanction and blessing; 
that the office-bearers so appointed held rule in the Church by 
Divine authority, and dispensed ordinances Avlnch receive effect 
VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CLXXX. I I 
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through Divine influence : — a conclusion clearly and necessa¬ 
rily dcducible from the fact, that the mode of their appoint¬ 
ment, and the existence of their oflSce, was believed to be in 
accordance with Scripture. 

Within this community the civil power obviously could have 
no standing or rule. Kings and princes, in the theory of Pres¬ 
bytery, were but fellow members of the same divine community, 
capable of acquiring rule within it in the same way as, but in 
no other way than, the humblest of the flock. There were, 
however, duUes connected icith the Church which Averc held to be 
incumbent on the civil magistrate. These were not privileges, 
but duties ; — a distinction which his Grace of Argyll overlooks. 
The civil magistrate was bound, in the first place, to maintain 
and support the true Church — not that the magistrate was 
entitled to decide for any one Avhich was the true Church — 
but that his duty, as the secular arm, was to protect the Church 
which was the true one; the truth of it being a certain fact, 
depending, not on man’s opinion, but on God’s Word. This is 
sometimes rc])rcsented as mere bigotry, claiming for one side 
Avhat is denied to the other. That it too often leads to such 
I’csults is true; but abstractly, the vicav itself is not^Illogical. 
The reasoning is this: INIan may be fallible in his judgment, but 
tl)e truth or falsehood of his religion is a certain fact, Avhether 
he cau discover it or no. It is the duty of every one, especially 
of every government, to promote truth; it is not, and cannot be, 
the duty of any government to ])romote error, even though they 
think it truth. Error may be practically supported, conscienti¬ 
ously and ignorantly-—but it never can be the duty of any one 
to promote it. This is the plain principle on which Knox called 
in the aid of the civil power to second and assist the cliildliood 
of Presbytery. He nssumedi no doubt, as propositions too plain 
for dispute, that Popery was error, and the licforincd religion 
truth ; and from that fact, as a postulate, he deduced the conclu¬ 
sion that the civil magistrate was bound to protect the true 
Church in the exorcise of their functions, and to prevent, by a 
strong hand, the teaching and spread of error. 

Our noble author appears, in the work before us, quite to 
liave lost sight of this, — which is the real view on which Scottish 
Presbyterians, from that day to this, have held the duties of the 
civil power to be based. It is not Avonderful that in the days 
of Knox, Avhen from one week to the next, men could not be 
confident that they might not pass from their pulpit to a prison 
for life, the Reformers Avere more careful to enlarge on the duty 
of the civil magistrate to protect the truth, than on the right of 
the Church to declare it. They had not at that time seen, in 
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the precocious yet promising boy, who even then stammered 
Latin with George Buchanan, that sage and oracular defender 
of the faith, whose kingcraft revolutionised England, and whose 
theological lore upset the Church of Scotland in the succeeding 
century. Protection and recognition were what they then 
wanted; the interference of the civil power witli the intrinsic 
matters of the Church, was not the evil nor the topic of the day. 
But the Duke of Argyll concludes very hastily from this, that 
Knox held that the civil power had a spiritual jurisdiction; a 
right, in sliort, to deliberate Church and foriho, Church 

In spiritual matters. But he will search in vain, in the early 
Presbyterian Church, for any such opinion- All the passages 
he founds on assume that the truth or falsehood of particular 
tenets have been already clearly and definitely fixed by lawful 
authority; and they only assert what wc suppose succeeding 
Presbyterians have always asserted, the obligation of civil rulers 
to promote and protect them. 

It is quite true that Knox carried the principle in question 
farther in practice than probably his successors found it right or 
safe to do.- In particular, he stretched the obligation of the civil 
j)ower to suppress error, far beyond the limits of just toleration. 
But toleration was not a virtue, or a sentiment of the times, on 
any side; it was many long 5’eai's before that great and bene¬ 
ficent princl})le Avas acknowledged by men In poAver, even In its 
slenderest aspect; and many more before statesmen of all sides 
boAved down before it. In short, the ideas and opinions of 
men on the subject of toleration Avcrc too mucli based then, as 
they ai*c to a certain extent at the present day, on tlic analogy 
of the Jewish dis])cnsatioii; and when it Avas thought politic or 
ooiivcnlcnt to use the civil sword for the suppression of an ob¬ 
noxious creed, there Avas no difficulty in finding texts Avhich 
Averc supposed to sanction the use of it. This characteristic lies 
on the surface of the times; and It Avas quite as much the charac¬ 
teristic of Popery and Prelacy, as of Presbytery,—nay, the latter 
Avas by for the most merciful of the tliree. But in truth, as 
society Avas then composed, toleration Avaa neither easy nor safe. 
Vigilance night and day Avas I'equircd to keep the sacred flame of 
tlic Reformation alive. Its foes watched for the lialting, and 
literally thirsted for the blood, of its supporters. Continental 
emissaries SAvax’med round the court, corrupting the somrjes of 
power, administration, and justice, and Avaiting for an3’ oppor¬ 
tunity, however slight, and by any step, hoAvcver noiseless and 
invisible, to advance the restoration of the supremacy of the 
Romish faith. Nothing but the weekly, or almost diurnal 
thunders of the great refonner, echoed as they Averc by the 
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low but deep voices of the people, kept Queen and Court from 
openly adopting tlie religion they were well known to favour,— 
an event which necessarily implied the ruin of the cause of the 
Reformation, and death or imprisonment to the leaders of it. 
No toleration certainly was professed on that side; and none was 
expected from it. It is not easy to give quarter to an intciniecine 
foe; and although unquestionably the Reformers of Scotland 
carried the intolerance of the age far beyond the limits which 
modern liberality can approve, v/c doubt if tliis Avas among tlie 
black catalogue of the demerits Avith Avhich they Averc so plen¬ 
tifully charged during their lives. It was the vice of the age; 
and one not Avholly purged from their successors at this day, 
who in struggling for ascendency have not the excuse that they 
struggle also for existence. 

Time, however, passed on. The fears of Popery subsided; 
and fresh and iicav dangers began to assail the nascent Church. 
To their misfortune, the Scotch Avere cursed Avith a learned 
king; a king rash without manliness, arrogant Avithout fiimness, 
and clever Avithout sense. The Avolf AvIthout had been scared; 
but the flock Avere in danger of being grievously fleeced by 
their self-appointed shepherd. The protection of the civil 
poAver promised to he as dangerous as its hostility. Full of 
high notions of his kingly supremacy, and vain of his theolo¬ 
gical knoAvledge, James applied himself to unite the offices of 
Head both of church and state, — and lost no opportunity of 
asserting his prerogative in both. Knox was dead bcfoi'c this 
second contest began. Rut he Avas not without a successor, the 
description of Avhom is one of the best passages in the volume 
before us. 

‘ Such was the state of men’s minds in Scotland, when, in July, 
lo74, one avIio, ten years before, had left Scotland as a youth desirous 
of completing Ins education, returned to his native country a learned 
and already a celebrated man. The Scottisli Presbyterian clergy of 
the present day are not generally men remarkable for extensive 
learning, and still less for extensiv'e knowledge of tlie world. It w'as 
different in the times of Avhich avc are now speaking. The intense 
excitement occasioned by tlie circulation of noAV ideas, — the desire 
of knoAvledge, and the paramount interest of religions movements, 
produced at that time the closest intercourse between the most distant 
part^of Europe. The communion of mind with mind was quick and 
poAverful, — more than we can well conceive, for whom the improve¬ 
ments of physical science have not done more than Avas effected by 
those strong incitements. The young man avIio had left the Univer¬ 
sity of St. Andrews in 1564, from a craving after knoAvledge which 
the courses of that institution were insuflieient to satisfy, had since 
been in famihar intercourse with many of the most powerful intellects 
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of the time, and liad, besides, become acquainted with the world and 
human character in the most varied and instructive forms. For two 
years he had studied at the University of Paris, then much frequented 
by students from all parts of Europe, and having professors among 
whom the Reformed religion had made considerable progress- There 
he had abundant opportunity of rbserving the progress of the great 
Catholic reaction, and the rapid advances of the order of Jesus. In 
1566, he had repaired to the University of Poictiers, in which the 
fame of his acquirements immediately procured for him a high official 
jdacc, wiiich he continued for three years to occupy. But by this 
time the l^cague had begun its more active operations, and the 
Cahtolics and Reformed of France were disputing their opinions in 
the held. The siege of Poictiers, by Admiral Coligni, and the danger 
li<; incurred from his own opinions, induced liim to take refuge in 
Geneva; and there he had lived in constant intercourse with all the 
learned and celebrated men who taught in or frequented that extra¬ 
ordinary republic. 

‘ The society to be met with at Geneva was at that time, and had 
been for many years before, one of no common interest. From the 
first moment that persecution had begun its Avork, that city, with 
some of the other towns of Switzerland, had been the refuge of the 
proscribed of Euro]ie. Her streets and shores were thronged by men 
who had been chief actors in some of the most remarkable scenes of 
the world’s liistory. There wcr(; there those who, in the heart of 
Italy and Spain, liad been reached by the light Avhicli the Inquisition 
so fatally, so diabolically, quenched; men who, in reference to their 
own countries, were as “the gleaning of grapes wlien the vintage is 
“ done,” and with whose exi](i the sec*ptre departed from the one, and 
the revival of national life was postponed (how long?) amongst the 
other, people. There were there those who, in the Convent of San 
I.sidro, under the walls of Seville, had heard and accepted the groat 
doctrines of tlio Reformed, and from the leaven of whose ncAv con- 
victiiuis there had been promised timt even the monks of Spain 
would have been blessings to their country. There Avere there those 
Avho, from almost every academy and city of Italy, had gathered 
round Renee, Duchess of Ferrara, and hud enjoyed among them¬ 
selves, and in lier society, the converse of aAvakened mind. Nor 
AA'^ere tliere Avanting others, the interest of whose chiU’aeter Avas not 
de])ciuleut only on their new beliefs. There Avere there the honoured 
guests or cherished teachers of that City vStatc—some of the greatest 
intellects of the time, in all the various departments of science and 
l)hilo.so]>hy. It was as a great focus of the mental Avorld; to Avhicli 
every month, every Aveck, almost CA'ery day Avas bringing some ntvr 
vi^it from some distinguished name. There Avas tliercfore lafgc ex- 
p(*rience to bo gathered from that narrow spot. The history of 
almost each individual there Avas connected, more or less, Avith the 
deepest interests of the day; each had his own narrative to give of 
when and liow he had been awakened to tlic sCnsc of truths, Avhicli 
tlie tramp of ages had been treading dcc[icr and deeper under foot; 
Avhilst not a few could also add to graver matters, the stirring in- 
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cidents of personal adventures, could tell how narrowly they had 
escaped the horrid deaths to which their friends or relatives had 
fallen victims, the fires of Seville, or the canals of Venice. 

Such was the society—and most powerful was its influence, not on 
him only, but through him upon liis countrymen—of which our young 
Scotchman had now become a member. And in this society he soon 
took a distinguished place, lie became the intimate friend of Beza, 
and the sphere of his acquaintance was still farther widened by the 
dreadful events of St* Bartholomew’s Eve. Through the Passes of 
the Jura, and up the valley of the Rhone, the fugitives came flocking 
into tlic city of the Reformed, secure of shelter and encouragement 
by the blue waters of the Leman Lake. In this crowded intellectual 
company, thought was as free as the winds which flcAV over them 
from the glaciers of Mount Blanc; and the horrid scenes, from which 
many had just escaped, increased the eagerness with which they 
sought out and discussed the j^rinciples of mental freedom, and of 
civil liberty. Bold, earnest, and acute, tlie young Scotchman had 
deeply imbibed the sentiments which circulated tliere; and employed 
all the vigour of his mind and tlie elegance of his scholarship to 
express them, both in prose and verse. His principles and his 
character are, in this point of view, sufficiently indicated in a short 
Latin epigram on the state of Franco at that time: — 

Ad libertatem quid obost tibi, Gallia? Vis, fraus, 

Et lupus ct lupa, cum sanguineis catulis. 

Ad libertatem quid adest tibi, Gallia? Jus, fas, 

Mensque manusque virum. Nunc quid abest ? Animus. 

Such was the man, such the powers and disposition of his mind, who 
returned to liis native country at the critical time we have above 
described, and was destined to exercise the most commanding in¬ 
fluence on its future history. The Presbyterian Church was fully 
compensated for the loss of violin Knox in the arrival of Andrew 
Melville.’ (P. 72, 73.) 

Like his great predecessor, Melville maintained a long and 
varying contest — and against different antagonists from those 
whom Knox had struggled Avith — and ultimately conquered. 
The times were much changed,—Popery Avas out of fashion, 
the monarch himself claiming the distinction of being the bul- 
w'ark of the Protestant faith. The battle now was between 
Prelacy and Presbytciy; or, rather, between excluding and 
admitting the interference of the kinc: and council in the internal 
affairs of the Churcli. For although on the side of the Church 
of Scotland the combat was maintained with theological weapons, 
it had very little of this character on the other. It Avas a mere 
contest for poAver. James Avas despotic as avcH as pedantic; 
and the claims of the Church to sph'itual independence interfered 
both Avith his abstract notions, and his desired exercise of kingly 
authority. 
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Temporary success attended the exertions of the Presby¬ 
terians; and the statute of 1592 was passed — which has been 
called the Charter of the Church of Scotland. We quote the 
Duke’s account of the passing of this celebrated act, which truly 
describes the circumstances under which it was enacted — and 
involves at the same time some results which d^ not seem to 
have been quite apparent to our author himself: — 

‘ But the dreadful consequences of long oppression upon the powers 
of popular sentiment were not at this time to be yet fully shown ; the 
childish levity and pliability of James’s nature avoided the tremendous 
penalties which were to fall upon the far higher character and more 
earnest mind of his unfortunate and misguided son. With no incon¬ 
siderable talents, and enormous vanity, James was, in all the circum¬ 
stances of his life, the creature of passion and of impulse. The same 
monarch who, in 1584, had embodied in acts of parliament his aver¬ 
sion to the principles of Presbytery, was now ready, in 1592, to sign 
and sanction statutes which declared those principles to be founded pn 
divine authority. But he had been angiy and thwarted then; he 
was in high good humour now. He had but lately returned from 
Denmark, whence he had brought his bride, and wiiere he had en¬ 
joyed his time in all tlie varied pursuits of Ins clever and unstable 
mind. The hawks and hounds of Scotland had been exchanged for 
those of Denmark; his battles with Andrew Melville on the polity of 
the Church, for disputes with foreign divines on Predestination and 
Free Will; and his translating of psalms with George Buchanan, for 
discussions on astronomy with Tycho Brahe. Now, when he was 
again at home, all things wore an unusually smiling aspect. The 
Church was rejoicing in the frustration of some Catholic intrigues, 
and making rapid strides towards the full re-establishment of her 
popular system. Ministers of strong Presbj'terian opinions were the 
favourite chaplains of the king ; and the brethren of Andrew Melville 
conducted the ceremony of the young queen’s anointment and conse¬ 
cration. The prelates were left to languish under the censures of the 
Assembly, and James had annexed the great temporalities to the 
crown. Nor did the good humour of tliis monarch (whom Scottish 
“ Churchmen ” have represented as devoutly labouring to secure for 
his fanatic people the blessings of apostolical succession) confine itself 
to such interested measures as tliis. Ho harangued alternately the 
people and the General Assembly; eulogised the Presbyterian con¬ 
stitution of the Church; blessed God he had been horn a king in 
one so pure ; stigmatised the English service as an ill said mass,” 
minus only the elevation of the Host; and charged all the office¬ 
bearers whom he addressed to “ stand by their purity.” More sub¬ 
stantial benefits were also added. The whole system of the Presby¬ 
terian Cliurch, as laid down in the second book of Discipline, was 
embodied in a scries of acts of parliament, which, to this day, are 
those on which the Northern Establishment is founded.' (P. 85.) 

By this act the polity of the ‘ Second Book of Discipline,’ 
which had been adopted by the General Assembly of 1587, and 
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the greater part of which was compiled by Melville, was sub¬ 
stantially recognised; and sanction was given to most of the 
claims of the Church—the matter of the admission of ministers 
to benefices, however, being regulated in words so oracular, as 
to leave unadjusted a controversy which had even then com¬ 
menced beti;)|^en the Church and the patrons, and which was 
not destined to be accommodated for more than two centuries 
afterwards. The statute is still law. The scene of many a 
fierce polemical encounter, the fruitful theme of construction 
and debate, it remains to this day like an ancient battle-ground, 
where the corn still grows, and the trees put out their foliage, 
while many a noble heart lies burled beneath, and the plough 
ever and anon turns up the weapons of former warfare. 

Passing for the present his Grace’s remarks on this statute, 
we follow his rapid steps through his outline of the events of 
the succeeding fifty years. It is slight, of course, not assuming, 
and not deserving, the name of history; but very bold and 
picturesque. lie shows how the vacillating and hollow monarch 
began almost inuncdiatcl}^ to undermine the constitution he had 
thus solemnly recognised, — how Episcopacy, by stealthy st^ps, 
again made its way, first to favour, then to sanction, and lastly 
into the very camp of Presbytery itself, — how Melville and his 
friends were driven to pri&oii and to exile, — and how, on the 
setting of that ‘ bright accidental star,’ which had shone over 
England with the lustre rather of Mars than of Dian’s pale 'orb, 
the northern light of the Stuarts dawned in England, and James 
and his courtiers trooped southward, to lay the foundation, on a 
larger scale, of that system of dissimulation and arbitrary 
power, by which, for the time, lie had virtually cxtinguishcil 
the Church of Scotland. 

Then came the great crash:—the first great constitutional 
convulsion which Western Europe had beheld, the first of those 
great and fearful lessons which seem to herald the political re¬ 
generation of a people. By this time Melville was gone ; but 
the Church of Scotland had found a successor to its two great 
champions, in Alexander Henderson—a man whose name is less 
known than those of the others, but who in times not less trying 
tl)an those they lived in, showed himself not unworthy of the 
inheritance. Ills entrance on the scene of public controversy 
is thus described by our author. It occurred at the time that 
Laud and his associates made tlic endeavour to bring the Scot¬ 
tish episcopal service up to what would now be termed the 
Anglo-Catholic standard; with what success and results is but 
too well known;— 

4 * That minister had already passed through a somewhat remarkable 
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career; and had now reached an age when we are generally nearer 
the end than the commencement, of the more active scenes of life. 
At the age of fifty-four he was only about to enter on the course 
which was about to connect for ever the name of Alexanueu Hen¬ 
derson with the most remarkable events of his time and country, 
lie had, indeed, been known — well known — before. In early life 
he had attracted the notice of (iladstanes, then Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, and had been presented by him to the parish of which he 
was still the minister. The client of a most obnoxious prelate, and 
the avowed champion of a cause opposed to all the liberties and 
opinions of his countrymen, Henderson was appointed pastor of a 
flock, who rose, in open violence, to resist his settlement. The very 
ordination service was performed in ii church with closed doors ; and 
Ileiulcrsou himself liad to eflect his entrance by a window. He was, 
as among his people, an hireling and a stranger, A few years passed 
on, and we find him amongst the number of those who took every 
opportunity, and used every exertion, which circumstances admitted, 
in opposing the farther innovations of tlie new primate, Spottiswoodo. 
How came this change to be ettected ? llow came the client of 
Gladstanes, and the cliampion of prelacy, to be the deposer of Spot- 
tiswoode, and the author of the Covenant ? Various ciiuscs arc men¬ 
tioned as having prepared tlie way. He had contracted a friendship for 
one or two leading Presbyterian ministers; his patron Gladstanes 
died ; and the innovations of the new primate involved new prin¬ 
ciples, and even, as it appeared to many, new doctrines. All these 
tilings, we arc told, tended to alter the direction of his mind, liut 
of the moment of final change, an account, strikingly chai-acteristic 
of the limes, has been given to us. At an administration of the com¬ 
munion in a neighbouring parish, a celebrated leader of the Presby¬ 
terian brethren was expected to ofliciate. There were none who had 
not heard of llruce, the minister of Kinnaird. He was then one of 
the most remarkable men in the Church of Scotland. He had enjoyed 
gr<‘at influence at the Court of James, before his accession to the 
English Crown; and his pulpit addresses were said to have the 
jjower of leaving solemn impressions on liis audience. Henderson 
went to liear him ; and tlie first words uttered — uttered with a slow 
and solemn emphasis — pierced the minister of Lenchars to the soul: 
“ He that conieth not in by the door, but clinibcth up some other 
“ way, the same is a thief and a robber.” Henderson left the church 
a changed, or, as he himself termed it, in the language of the day, a 
converted'* man. Thenceforward, to the moment when we first 
introduced him to the notice of our readers, he was ever foremost 
amongst those who reviled, as well openly as in secret, the system 
imposed by Charles I. • 

* The consequences of Henderson’s protest in the presbytery of St. 
Andrew’s, placed him almost immediately at the head of his country 
and his church, in one of the most remarkable revolutions which 
liistory records. The events wliich followed can hardly be told more 
rapidly than they occurred. It was on the lOtli of August that the 
mandate of that Archbishop was issued; it must have been about the 
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middle of the montlx that Henderson announced his determination to 
resist; and on the 23rd of the same month we find him, pressed by a 
more formal charge from the Bishops, by a messenger-at-arms, laying 
before the Privy Council of Scotland a petition or remonstrance^ in 
which the grand objection was at once boldly taken, — that the Ser¬ 
vice Book was imposed by unconstitutional authority, —that neitlier 
the Parliament nor the General Assembly had been consulted in the 
matter, — that these were the only bodies which could legally govern 
the church and country, — and that the people were averse, and did 
not wish to change their worship. In this petition Henderson was 
joined by several ministers, wlio had repaired to Edinburgh under 
the same necessity. Already was the standard he had raised gather¬ 
ing supporters round it; and Henderson was aware that, for every 
one who openly appeared, there were thousands who still lay con¬ 
cealed. Sympathy was extending in every class and rank; it was 
present even at the Council Board. The Bishops were out-voted; 
the petition was in part sustained; the order for using the liturgy was 
suspended until farther order's from the King, and the remonstrant 
brethren were dismissed with a promise, that by the 20th of Septem¬ 
ber they should receive their answer.’ (P. 117, 118.) 

Before his Grace of Ai'gyll begins to write history, proj)erly 
so called, he must study accuracy a little more. The passage 
we have just quoted contains an error, slight perhaps in itself, 
but one which betrays no very deep acquaintance with the his¬ 
tory of the time- Bruce, whom he mentions here, was a very 
remarkable man in many respects, but he was not minister of 
Kinnaird—he was a minister of Edinburgh. He was proprietor 
of the Estate of Kinnaird^ in a totally diffei’ent part of the 
country from the parish of that name. lie had been called 
to the bar of Scotland, and had practised there; but feeling an 
Inward impulse to the Church, iis he said, he quitted his profes¬ 
sion, and ultimately becanxe one of the most effective preachci’s 
of the day. Ilis Grace can hardly be ignorant of another cir- 
cumstance connected with Bruce, namely, that he for many 
years served a cure without ordination; a fact which ultimately 
raised a long and singular controversy, which ended in his very 
unwillingly submitting to the cci*emony of the imposition of 
hands. 

The period of Scotland’s histoi'y between 1639 and 1660 
is interesting in an ecclesiastical point of view; as it was 
dui’ing that period that the polity and doctrine of the Church 
. of Scotland were matured into the shape and body which it 
assumed permanently at the Revolution. But wc agree with 
our author, though on different grounds, in regard to the con¬ 
duct of the Scotch Presbyterians in the wars of the Common¬ 
wealth. They make, we mvn, rather a pitiful figure In that bold 
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landscape. We cannot, however, concur with his Grace in 
thinking that this arose in any degree from* their dogmas on 
church government, or tlicir views on the ^ Headship of Christ.’ 
The real source of their timid and vacillating proceedings was 
the leaven of Jacobite feeling, as It was afterwards called, which 
was still strong in Scotland. The dethronement of a nionarcli 
— a native of Scotland—a Stuart — a scion of their own kingly 
house, was an idea too startling for the feudiil loyalty of their 
nature. Even the most fanatical views of their persuasion 
taught them nothing hostile, but on the contrary, much that was 
favourable to monarchy: and their attachment to their hcreditaiy 
prince, notwithstanding all they had suffered at his hands, in¬ 
fused irresolution into their councils, and weakness into their 
actions. Cromwell certainly beat them thoroughly at their own 
weapons; when having, as he said, a few minutes to spare from 
his great nortliern campaign, he sat coolly down under the guns 
of Edinburgh Castle, to write as clear, distinct, and Intelligent 
a dissertation on church government to the beleaguered minis¬ 
ters, as ever came from tlic pen of Calvin. 

Tlicy paid dearly, however, for their indecision. Their cove¬ 
nanting king — the profligate, cruel, and careless Charles IL — 
scourged them with scorpions. The tale is too well known, and 
has been told too well, to bear to be dwelt on; yet we doubt 
whether, with the gay romantic air which novelists have thrown 
over the Cavaliers, and the ridicule attached to the Scriptural 
phrases and nasal intonation of the Covenanters, historic justice 
has ever been done to the proceedings of those times. Nothing 
certainly was ever more basely cruel in all the history of into¬ 
lerance, than the fearful acts of those dismal days of torture. It 
is in vain to say that Presbyterians, when triumphant, would 
liave done the same. When they were triumphant, they did 
not. But the persecutions of Charles were not religious. They 
were political. The cruelties of Lauderdale were no autos-da-fe. 
Faith had no connexion with them. They were the mere 
M'anton ebullitions of an arbitrary and tyrannical temper. But, 
like all tyranny, the oppression of that time ploughed deep, 
and cast wide the seed which in after days blossomed and 
brought fortli. The memory of those days of the hill-side is 
yet green among our countrymen; and the persecution which 
led them to Drumclog and Bothwell Brig, inspired, perhaps, 
the first real sentiments of national and personal freedom which, 
as a people, our countrymen ever conceived. 

Here Ills Grace ends for the present his essay on the ecclesias¬ 
tical history of Scotland. lie leaves the Church within the 
smooth waters of 1688, safe fx’oiu those fearful breakers through 
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•which, with such difficulty, her hardy vessel had been steered. 
The muse of History lays down her pen and is succeeded by 
another grim sister, unknown to Helicon, who presides over 
Ecclesiastical Controversy. In a word, the Duke turns, and we 
for a very little must turn with him, from the ‘ History of Scot- 
* land ’ to ^ Presbytery Examined.’ 

If the central point in which truth is placed be that which is 
equally remote from all other opinions, we think his Grace has 
reason to be proud of his position. Ever since his book came 
out, he has become a sort of target for all sorts of ecclesuistical 
missiles, — or he resembles, perhaps, the figure in the tilting- 
yard, at which champions practised with the lance, and which 
bestowed a good sound blow on the bungling knight. The Duke 
has already swung round with effect on some of his assailants. 
But all have had a run at him. Church of Englandism has broken 
a good-humoured lance with him—not caring much, apparently, 
to put on her swiftest pace, or to try on him her best tenjpered 
steel. Scottish Episcopacy, angry in proportion to her weak¬ 
ness, has made a headlong rush at the obnoxious heretic, and 
has received a smart buffet in return. Honest Andrew Gray, 
of Perth, whose catechism is so unceremoniously treated by his 
Grace, though at first disarmed by the associations connected 
with the name of Argyll, and the patriotic spirit of the book, 
has at last wielded his Erce-Church sledge hammer, with all the 
energy of Harry of the Wynd. Ilis Grace has quite enough 
on his hands, without our adding to the number of liis asr 
sailunts. 

Yet we cannot, in justice to our duty as reviewers, allow the 
controversial part of the voluqic to pass altogether without re¬ 
mark ; because, notwithstanding the spirit of the language, and 
the acuteness and vigour of the thoughts, It is not a deep and is 
rather a presumptuous performance. If our author had confined 
himself to the less ambitious, but useful, and in some degree ne¬ 
cessary task, of pointing out how apt Church denominations of 
all persuasions arc to arrogate exclusive poAvers, and launch their 
intolcnint thunders at all who differ from them;—if he had 
directed his condemnation against tlio too prevalent habit in our 
own day, of raising minor points of difference into vital ques¬ 
tions, and confounding the great with the lesser articles, whether 
of faith or practice; — if he had merely rebuked the too frequent 
or too promiscuous, and undiscriminating use of Scripture quo¬ 
tation, to rule points which they do not, and never were meant 
to decide, he would have pointed his historical sketch with a plain 
and useful moral. This duty lie has certainly performed, and per¬ 
formed it with ability. But if, not content with this humbler 
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Avalk, our author will aspire to tread the more subtle labyrinths 
of disputation, and walk side by side with the great masters of 
controversial theology, he pannot complain that he is tried by a 
higher standard. And, tried by that standard, we fear he will be 
found very far below the required dimensions. He is but on the 
thrcsliold of controversies which he thinks he is master of. lie 
has l^ut turned a spadeful of earth, while he thinks himself deep 
in the mine. While reading his confident censures, and as ctm- 
fident approbation of this or that subject of controversy, we 
were irresistibly reminded of the Martin in Dryden’s * Hind and 
‘ the Panther,’ who 

^ Often quoted canon laws, and code 
And fathers — which he never understood, 

— But little learning needs — in noble blood T 

The theory which the Duke is anxious to demonstrate, is one 
which wc find it very difficult to put into words; and of which 
we are not sure that he has a very clear conception lilinself 
lie wishes to show that the pretensions set up by the Church 
of Scotland, and still maintained by the Free Church, to exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction in spiritual matters, free of the control of the 
civil magistrate, is a dogma engrafted on the Church as esta¬ 
blished by Knox; without Scripture authority, unfounded in 
itself, and j^ernicious in its results. He is also very angry wdth 
the Free Church, because they quote texts of Scripture to 
pi'ovc things which he thinks they do not prove. And he is 
v<jry angry with the Spottlswoodc Society, because they i*cad 
liistory backwards, and will sec nothing in it except what suits 
their Scottish Episcopal theories. This is an accurate summary, 
we think, of the result of his Ci’ace’s examination of Presbytery. 

Now, on tfic first of these topics, namely, the spiritual juris¬ 
diction of the Church, wc profess no extraordinary liberality 
when we say there is ample room for dHFerence of opinion. 
One party or Churcli may unduly exalt, another unreason¬ 
ably lower, the powers and privileges of a Christian church, 
as independent of secular authority. In particular, where 
the civil power endows and maintains a church at the expense 
of the public, it often becomes a question of importance 
and difficulty, to what extent civil control may and should 
be admitted to regulate or affect the Church itself. How 
all these questions have been discussed, .and resolved^and dis¬ 
cussed again, from the days of Erastus till now, no one at all 
versant witli this branch of couti’oversy needs to be told. The 
super-subtle distinctions, the nice discriminating logic which 
have been brought to bear upon them, are among the moat 
delicate and perplexing efforts of casuistry. But in all the 
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range of writers or thinkers on this subject, we know none 
that writes or thinks like the Duke of Argyll. We really 
do not know what he ■yould ha^. In the endeavour to 
brush away and break tlic ’fine threads of disputation by which 
this subject has been surrounded, and settle it by a bold and 
broad grasp, he merely dashes through one difficulty to be im¬ 
bedded in another; till at length he is fairly surrounded and 
enveloped in the tangled meshes, and the reader leaves him in 
total and inextricable perplexity. He does not attempt to define. 
the spiritual power of the Church or church office-bearers; but 
he denies it altogether, lie does not inquire how far the civil 
magistrate may go in controlling or settling Church functions, 
but maintains he is not bound to stop any where. In short, if 
we at all understand what he means, it is this, that Church 
government and State government are or ought to be coincident 
and identical; and that the civil magistrate being set over the 
first, is or may be by the same power, to the same extent, 
and to the same effects, set over the last also. He does not 
say this in words; and would probably demur to the j)ropo- 
sition if stated in so plain a shape: but if he docs not moan 
this, we really do not know what he means. 

We have no intention of entering on any controvoi'sial argu¬ 
ment on Church power; but it is impossible not to stop for a 
moment to point out the transparent fiillacy of such a view. 

If his Grace happened to live under a IJrahmln or Buddhist 
king, Christianity would teach him subjection to the powers that 
be; but he certainly would be averse to have its sacraments admi¬ 
nistered, or its rites prescribed, by an officer of his Buddhist 
majesty,—nor would lie feel under any obligation to submit to 
any such proceeding. Civil power and Church power, arc there¬ 
fore not identical. 

But the civil power of a Pagan monarch flows from precisely 
the s^c source, and is in all respects the same as that of a 
Christian monarch. It is given for the same purposes and sub¬ 
ject to the same duties. Yet the right of regulating or admi¬ 
nistering Christian ordinances, is certainly uot a prerogative 
which any Christian can admit to belong to an unbelieving 
king. But as all civil power really flows from the will of the 
people governed, a Christian king has really, in virtue of his 
office^ nc more power over the ordinances of religion, than a 
Pagan one. Wc do not think his Grace would have bowed 
down to Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, merely because that 
eccentric monarch was the civil magistrate; and ypt Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar was quite as lawful a monarch as any other arbitrary 
prince, and was entitled to all the obedience which kingly power 
implies* 
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Does it then change the condition of the argument that the 
civil magistrate owes his power to a Christian community ? 
Not in the least. The community li^vc put him there for pre¬ 
cisely the same purposes Snd objects as those for which the 
heathen monarch reigns. They have, from the social compact 
on which all government depends, a right to bind each other 
for the ends of civil order; but they cannot bind each other in 
matters of religious belief. It follows, therefore, that the power 
of the civil magistrate is not identical with power over the ordi¬ 
nances of religion. 

No doubt, as we observed before, a community composed 
entirely of Christians holding the same tenets, might combine 
the civil and the church element in the same office-bearers. 
That might be. But the period when it could be, has not yet 
arrived any where that we know of; and it certainly had not 
amved in any time of the history of Scotland. But even then, 
there Avould be only a eomhinatiou of two powers, not an 
identity. 

From what source, then, docs Church power flow^ Through 
Apostolic succession, the Anglo-Catholic says: through the Avill 
of the community of believers, is the Pi*esbyterlan doctrine; 
both deriving—or being supposed to derive—sanction from divine 
authority. As to all this, there may be grave room for ques¬ 
tion ; but if there be any authority in ecclesiastical government 
at all, any power of administration, of discipline, of ordinances, 
we know no church culling itself Christian, that dues not hold 
such authority to rest upon a foundation altogether apart from 
civil government, and such as would survive though civil 
government itself were to be utterly dissolvcd. 

Accordlngly, it is not on this part of the question that any 
difficulty has ever existed. All churches have assumed the dis¬ 
tinction wliich the Duke of Argyll denies. The only questions 
of difficulty have arisen —firsts from the siqiposed divine right 
of monarchy, giving the prince power, as Heaven’s vicegerent, 
to rule over the Church. The Duke Avill hardly maintain this 
ground. Secondly^ on the privileges of pricsthoody apart from 
the community of believers, a privilege never claimed for the« 
Church of Scotland. Thirdly^ from claims set up by the Church 
of exemption in civil matters from the civil tribunals, a topic 
which at one period of tlie Church of Scotland was productive 
of much debate; and lastlyy and more specially, on the duty of 
the civil magistrate to protect, defend, and assist the true 
Church, and the extent and limits of that duty. All these, and 
especially the last, have in all periods of the Christian Church, 
rci'ormed and unreformed, been the source and subject of con- 
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tention; but all of them assume necessarily the existence of a 
laAvfiil church government, not identical with the ordinary civil 
power. ^ 

Is it then a dogma so umounded,^rcposterou3, and wild, that 
there is a governing power within the Church, not derived from 
or shared wath the civil magistrate ? or one deserving the fierce 
torrent of scorn and contumely with which his Grace assails it ? 
We suspect a little deeper study will show him that the real diffi¬ 
culty lies, not in the existence, but only in defining the limits of 
that power; and that the theory, if such it can be galled, for 
which he pleads, would lead to results so utterly incongruous 
and revolting, that he himself would be the first to disown them. 

We have already shown how his Grace, hot in pursuit of his 
preconceived idea, was erroneously led to conclude that Knox 
was friendly to the interference of the civil arm in matters spi¬ 
ritual, merely because he found him strongly maintaining the 
duty of the state to afford the Church its protection. In the 
same way, in contrasting the First and Second books of Discipline, 
he completely overlooks the fact that the first was prepared very 
hurriedly, in the very crisis of tlie Reformation, and when the 
recently established institution had ac(|uircd little form or ma¬ 
turity ; while the other was the result of the experience, wisdom, 
and study of many years. The contrast he draws between 
them has little novelty in it. It has always been a favourite 
theme of those unfriendly to Presbytery — and has been in par¬ 
ticular a topic very frequently descanted on by the Scottish 
Episcopal writers- Wc are surprised that the Duke of Argyll 
should have thought of borrowing weapons from such an 
armoury. 

On the other hand, when lie comes to speak of the act 
of 1592, which is still the law of the land, he puts on it the 
very interpretation which the courts of law repudiated, and 
which throughout the recent dissensions the Free Church 
party uniformly maintained. Ills Grace says, that by that 
statute the principles of Presbytery were declared to be based 
on divine authority (p. 85.). In saying this he admits, and 
'^eans to admit, that what he considers the extravagant pre¬ 
tensions of the Church of Scotland at that time, were expressly 
sanctioned by parliament, and ratified by the king in it moment 
of ‘ high good humour.’ But in his anxiety to convict.Melville 
and his followers of departing from the original principles of 
Knox, he runs his head right against the successful arguments 
in the various lawsuits wliieli led to the recent division in the 
Church of Scotland; and, not by implication, but directly, de¬ 
cides that controversy against his friends of the Establishment, 
and in favour of his Free Church autagotiists. 
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His argument on the Confession of Faith comes to precisely 
the same result. The Confession of Faith lays it down, that 
^ The Lord Jesus, as King gad IIcadi»f his Church, hath thcre- 
‘ in appointed a government, in the hand of church officers, 

^ distinct from the civil magistrate.’ This proposition — par¬ 
ticularly the last member of it, his Grace vehemently attacks; 
declaring it to have no warrant in Scripture, and upbraiding 
the Free Church with their adherence to a dogma so extravagant 
and untenable. lie forgets all the time, that he is on the one 
liand only proving that the Free Church are merely acting in 
conformity with the recognised standards of the Established 
Church of Scotland; and on the other, that lie is laying his 
axe to the very root of those canons whicli every member of the 
Established Church of Scotland at this day professes to believe. 

His vehement denunciations of the Free Church for their 
mivsapplication of Scripture, ai'c ojicn to the same, or even more 
severe remark. We do not here mean to determine the (picstion, 
—or even to discuss it,—whether the passages refen^ed to do 
or do not bear out tbc general positions deduced from them. 
Neither do we at all mean to say that the Free Church leaders 
have not made too unsparing and sometimes Injudicious use of 
the Scriptural authority on which these positions I’cst. But cer¬ 
tainly it was to be expected, tliat the Duke would have been 
impartial in his censure ; and as all and each of the passages in 
question arc not merely those on which the Confession of 
Faith — professed by all members of the Establishal Church of 
Scotland—proceeds, hut arc similarly interpreted by most of 
the Reformed Churches of other countries, that he would have 
directed ^the teiTor of his beak and lightning of his eye’ 
against the whole body of the heretical. 

I'hc truth is, however, that of all this his Grace was not 
aware. IIS writes, cither on Iiis own first impressions, or at 
second hand; and assails principles which, true or false, arc far 
too deeply founded and well fenced round, to be upset by a 
novice. In regard to the last subject referred to, we merely 
make one remark. His Grace imagines that, when a text or ^ 
passage pf Scripture is referred to in sui)port of a particular ‘ 
proi)osition, there ought always to be found in it a distinct 
enunciation of the j)roposition itself; and, as he very generally 
finds nothing that amounts* to the pi'opositlori, he concludes 
that the whole affair is a piece of extravagance. A little more 
acquaintance, liowevcr, Avith liis subject would disclose to him, 
that all these propositions — not so much proved as illustrated 
by the citations in question — arc the results of long, elaborate, 
and most closely-linked processes of logical deduction; arrived 
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at by careful eollation of scriptural authorities; and not proved, 
but only summed up in the dogma or sentiment of the writers, 
and held by them to be iAinctione% by or implied in the quota¬ 
tion annexed. We quite agree with his Grace, that this mode 
of adducing ‘ Scripture proofs ’ should be used with great care 
and caution; because it inevitably leads, among the less in¬ 
formed, to a rash and presumptuous abuse of abstract passages, 
in their application of them to events of daily life to which 
they have no reference. But in canons of doctrine or faith, it 
is quite usual and appropriate; and we recommend to his 
Grace, before he again so hastily condemns, to study, in the 
writings of the great Refonners, those elaborate and anxious 
steps of reasoning on which these opinions depend. 

It is no part of our purpose, however, in this article, to 
enter on these more special points of disputation. We content 
ourselves with merely indicating, as we have now done, the 
direction in which it seems to us that his Grace has gone 
astray. He has enough of other self-constituted advisers to 
make it easy for him to fill up the sketch we have given. But, 
in parting with him for the present, wc have no wish that our 
last words should be those of disparagement. Ills book breathes 
a noble spirit, — generous, if presumptuous, and candid, if not 
profound. Its reception, too, we are persuaded, will not. In 
any degree, discourage him; though the rough handling he 
has met with may render him less hasty and more studious for 
the future; and wc mistake If his genius is of that shallow kind 
which cannot improve even its errors, and turn them to account. 
He may be right in thinking that the principles of Church 
government, to which his .attention has been so anxiously 
directed, arc again about to agitate and convulse our social 
world. We cannot flatter him that the views he has thrown 


out form, in themselves, an important contribution “towards the 
solution of the coming problem. But as Illustrative of a system 
of Church government, — which, along with its own history 
and that of the peojde among whom it is maintained, is very 
little understood in England, — we consider this little volume 
* as a very creditable addition to our {)olitical literature; and 
we look on it — not, we hope, in vain — as an earnest that its 
author will, in his own person, render the Ducal name of 
Argyll once more dear to Scotland, by patriotic exertions for 
her benefit, and intelligent knowledge of her wants, — a service 
far more valuable than the lively but ill-digested theories which 
constitute the sura of his Examination of Presbytery. 
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Art. VIII. — 1. Dr. Wj^ewell -w On Cambridge Studies. 
London : 1845. 

r 

2. A Letter to the Authors of the ‘ Suggestims for an Improve^ 

‘ ment of the Examination Statute^ By A CouNTKY SCHOOI/- 
MASTEJB. Oxford: 1848. 

3, Remarks on Legal Edueationy teith reference to the suggested 
Introduction of legal Studies into the University of Oxford, 
By T- Henry Habdan, M. A., Barristcr-at-Law, Vinerian 
Law-FclIow, and late Fellow of Exeter College. 

A Mio the revolutions which have shaken thrones and over¬ 
turned dynasties, Ave have not entirely escaped, A revolu¬ 
tionary movement Avfiich neither the experience of past ages nor 
the caution of the present age authorised us to expect, has startled 
the tranquil waters of the Cam and Isis. Towards the close of 
last year, to the astonishment of those without, and the partial 
horror of some Avithin her gates, tlie University of Cambridge her¬ 
self pronounced against the system Avhich she had so long main¬ 
tained, in favour of one more liberal, and more Avise, and in its 
spirit, we believe more ancient. The non-academic world is aware 
that, under the mysterious operations of such cabalistic Avords as 
Syndicates, Graces, Triposes, an Important change of some sort 
has been Introduced at Cambridge into the academical system of 
England, The change, translated into ordinary language, is in 
substance as follows:—In the first place, every candidate for 
the degree of bachelor of arts, in addition to the amount of 
mathematics and classics required for a degree at present, must 
attend the lectures of one or more of the professors of the moral 
or natural sciences^ during one term at least, and must produce 
a certificate from tlic professor of having passed a satisfactory 
examination. In the second place, two ncAV Honour Triposes 
arc established,—one for the moral, the other for the natural 
sciences; the candidates for these honours being arranged in 
three classes, according to their aggregate merits in all the sub¬ 
jects,—Avdtli particular marks of distinction in each class for* 
eminent proficiency in particular subjects. The sister Univer¬ 
sity is preparing to follow, though more slowly, and at a little 
distance. The Oxford scheme, which wc arc sorry to say has 
been as yet only partially accepted by convocation, was a little 
diftcrent in its details, but its principle and object Avere the same: 
each University proposing to retain the distinctive elements of 
its prcAaous system, at the moment of enlarging them. 

Those who know the sentiments which the Edinburgh 
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Review has always promulgated on this important subject, 
need not be told how heartily we rejoice in the realisation of a 
scheme of the principle of which we have been the constant 
advocates, how sanguine must naturally be our hopes of the 
advantages which the proposed change appears to promise. 
The alteration looks a simple one, and is so. But it imports a 
recognition of the great fact, that in the present state of know¬ 
ledge and of society, something more is required in a college 
education than mathematics and classics: and it admits, for the 
firat time, the professors, by Avhose learning and abilities the 
xiniversity has hitherto been more adorned than aided, into their 
just influence In its system and its degrees. 

Hitherto, the University education of England has been, like 
the saints of popery, the idol and adoration of one class,'the 
reproach and abhorrence of another. While the former have 
extolled it as the most perfect consummation of human teaching, 
the latter have denounced it as the most reckless consumption 
of time and the most shanjeless waste of intellect. The one 
class has expatiated on the uniformity and completeness of a 
system, which blends the discipline of the reason with the cul¬ 
tivation of the taste,—which lays its substratum in the rigid 
rules of an inflexible geometry or logie, and crowns the edifice 
with the gorgeous decoration of classical lore—which hardens, 
and braces, and enriches the mind by a combination of studies to 
which no rival scheme could be compared, and for which nO sub¬ 
stitute could be found. The other derides a coursS of instruc¬ 
tion, which sends forth young men into the Avorld, at the ago of 
twenty-one or twenty-two, utterly and completely ignorant of 
every thing but Euclid and algebra or a little logic, a few Latin, 
and fewer Greek books; and, for the most part, with but a 
scant and ragged knowledge even of these. 

As usual, the truth lies betAveen the zenith of eulogy and the 
nadir of disparagement. The advantages of a university edu¬ 
cation have been too highly pi'aised, and too recklessly vitupe¬ 
rated. Its benefits have not been so great, nor its short- 
^ comings so monstrous, as the world has been called u^xm to 
believe. These great and proud establishments have done ^ar 
less for the education of the youth of England than they might 
have done; but the majority of students whom they have trained, 
arc neither barbarous ignoramuses nor contemptible dunces — 
some of them, indeed, the most accomplished of men. Their 
common error was their exclusiveness. * Alcantime the manner 
in which both at Cambridge and Oxford, this their common 
error was followed out, ^vas so different, that two such opposite 
courses could scarcely possibly be right; and the reformations 
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now in progress are as much of an admission as generous cen¬ 
sors will require, that they have both been wrong. The il- 
liberality of one University was abundantly reciprocated by the 
illiberality of the other, yfa have seen high wrjwiglers who 
could not for the life of them have construed the first chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel: on the other hand, we have also gazed 
upon first class men who could not have worked a rulc-of-threc 
sum, and who would liave been perplexed to explain how two 
sides of a triangle are together greater than the third. Beyond 
this there was little or no choice. 

The University of Cambridge, in senate house assembled, has 
resolved at Icngtli that the time was come when its circle of 
knowledge must be enlarged. It has declared that it is no longer 
fitting that it should limit its instruction to mathematics or even 
to classics and mathematics only. AVe may grant what is so 
often contended for, — that tho-c is no better discipline for the 
reasoning faculties, than the elements of geometry; and no better 
exercise for patient diligence, or more necessary introduction to 
some of the higher brandies of natural philosojihy, than mathe¬ 
matical demonstration and analysis:—that there is no language at 
once 80 precise and so copious, so exuberant in the diction of the 
most fertile imagination, or so minute in the shadowings of the 
most delicate subtlety, as the language of which the force was not 
exhausted by Demosthenes, nor the profundity falllomcd by Aris¬ 
totle, nor the refinement and beauty reached by Plato: and that 
—wdicn every modern tongue has been learned, and every modern 
writer studied, from Milton and Shakspeare to Goethe, Schiller, 
and Scott — still men Avill find mucli to enchant and astonish 
them in that language in which Socrates chastised the sophists, 
and Demosthenes defied the Macedonian. If it were given to all 
tlie sons of men to rusticate in parochial competence or bucolic 
case, to drink port wine and assist at quarter sessions, or to 
grow grey and oleaginous in colleges: — then we might witness 
with complacency the dedication of the first twenty years of 
life to this combination of the difficult and the delightful—Euclid 
and Euripides, Peacock and Plato, the Dynamics of AVhewell ^ 
an^ the Comedies of Aristophanes. But, alas! Art is long, and 
life is short. The men whom English fathers and mothers send 
up to Cambridge every year, want, some of them the capacity, 
and many the taste for this twofold labour. Unattracted by the 
ordinary degree, and incapable of mastering the requisites for 
an honourable degree, the majority of them sink into a slough of 
despond, whence they emerge into the unhonoured ranks of the 
^ pol.’ Three years have taught them four books of Euclid and 
a smattering of mechanics, a very little Greek and Latin, and— 
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notiniig in the Avorld besides. The history of undergraduate 
life at Oxford, substituting only a preference in favour of 
Aristotle and Logic for the precedence given at Cambridge to 
mathematics, was otherwise substan^ally the same. The same 
species of reform would, therefore, apply equally to both cases. 

Ts this, then, the dilemma in which an English gentleman ought 
to find himself on leaving his University? * Should he be at best 
profoundly versed in mathematics or classics, and ignorant of all 
earthly things else ? or very possibly ignorant of every thing, 
classics and mathematics included? Ought this to be his condition 
on bracing himself for the tussle and jostle of life ? Is he thus to 
enter the turmoil and collision of a busy, rapid, and iindtifarious 
society, which is compounded of elements the most various,— 
agitated by ideas the most antagonistic, and liable to impres¬ 
sions the most fitful? Is he at the very best to bring from the 
sacred grove into the competition and worry of society, nothing 
but a knowledge of high analysis, or the graces of Greek and 
Latin composition? Or may he bury beneath the hood.of a 
B. A. a Cimmerian ignorance of all subjects, ancient and modern, 
classical and conventional? Yet such is the natural and ne¬ 
cessary consequence of the position which every laudator tern- 
poris acti has to defend in theory — and often illustrates by 
example. 

The Honourable Mortimer Plantagenet is the representative 
of a family which dates from the Conquest, was distinguished 
in the Crusades, and submitted to the degradation (Sf a peerage 

* There must always be an alternative risk in education; the risk 
of its being either narrow or superficial. The difficulty was severely 
felt in framing the scheme of subjects for examination at the London 
University. Take the case of France; M. Arago and the Ecole Poly^ 
technique were by no means adequate representatives of the cultiva¬ 
tion of a great people, without the addition of M. Guizot and the 
College de France. Take our case in Scotland, on tlie other hand: 
the condition of whose learning Dr. Johnson once conceived that he 
described by saying, that every body had a mouthful, but nobody a 
bellyfuL There is lis pendens at this very moment between Professor 
Blackie and Professor Pillans on the present state of Scottish univer¬ 
sities : especially their Humanity classes. Of another essential branch 
of University Reform — the removal of academical tests — we spoke 
so lately, that we need not now revert to it. Few things can be more 
disheartening generally than the jealousy—not to say worse — with 
which our different religious denominations regard each other: and 
the sense of this is never made more painful, than when we think 
of the mischief done by it in narrowing the usefulness of our places 
of education, from the universities of the realm down to the lowest’ 
parish or even ragged school 
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5n Charles IL’s time. The Honourable Mortimer was sent to 
Eton in his twelfth year, where he won the heart of his school¬ 
fellows by his wit, and the admiration of his masters by his 
Latin verses. Ko one so smart as he at a repartee; no one so 
clever at longs and shorts. * He would knock off his thirty-six 
elegiacs, or his fifty hexameters, while he was fielding at cricket 
or kneeling at chapel. He had a playful fancy, a retentive 
memory, and a happy phraseology; his verses were elegant, and 
his ideas poetical. He was indolent, but not unambitious. 
The distinctions whicli were attainable without much labour, 
he had industry sufficient to court. Nor did he confine his 
studies to the business of school. He read history with dili¬ 
gence and effect; he spoke in the debating society Avith fluency 
and propriety. He left Eton for Oxford, with the buoyancy 
of youthful hope, and the aspiration of friendly promise. Ex 
illo Jluere. His attention had been awakened to the duties of 
his present and prospective positions. He ^It by this time that 
he was ignorant in. every branch of natural and moral science, 
and he thirsted for infoi'ination. But Oxford offered no Incentive 
to his ambition, no light to liis ignorance. Modem history and 
Political economy were, indeed, lectured on; but there was no 
examination in them, no degree. For a time he strove to repair 
the negligence of his Alma Mater by his own industry. But 
the conflict was too great, for one endowed with only moderate 
perseverance and beset by many temptations. For want of 
encourageriient in subjects, which might have strengthened and 
steadied his light and popular nature, Plantngcnet gradually sank 
into the herd who are contented to leave Oxford with a * poP 
degree, and the small erudition which tliat degree implies. He has 
never recovered the loss of those two ycjirs — worse than wasted 
at Christ Church. He has become idle, useless, and a roue. He 
has a scat In Parliament, but he does no good with it. If he is 
put on a Committee, which has to investigate subjects of finance, 
he is nonplussed; for he is innocent of the siinidcst rules of 
arithmetic. If he is placed on one where questions of practical 
science are discussed, he is equally perplexed; for he docs not 
know a lever from a wedge, nor has he heard of the laws of 
motion. Even on topics Avith Avhich as a schoolboy he was 
familiar, he is noAv silent and oblivious. The age has out- 
groAvn him; and he has the sense to see it. He sits, tlfcrefore, 
a mute and Inglorious senator, half-conscious of the blundei’s and 
mis-statements whicli buzz around him, but inc&pablc of refuting 
or exposing them ; a melancholy instance of a clever schoolboy 
perverted into an idle man and a useless politician. No wonder 
the more he feels tliat he was capable, under , other management 
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of being made something of, if he should so much the more keenly 
reproach thp system, under which he is aware that he has been 
thrown away. 

Let us now take an instance from the sister University. The 
Lev. Theophilus Mudge Avas the son of a countiy parson, who 
had’formerly been Fellow of St. John’s. In his fifth year, he 
was solemnly devoted to the University. IILs sacrifice on the 
altar of Latinity was made before ho had turned five; lie was in 
‘^sop’s Fables’ before he was quite eight; at ten ho Avas in¬ 
ducted into the first book of Euclid; and it Avas his estimable 
pai’ent’s boast that he had been made to Avritc out CA'cry Propo¬ 
sition in it, at least a dozen times, before he attained the age of 
eleven. At fifteen he was inoculated AvithPifferential Calculus. 
At eigliteen he entered his father’s college, brimful of fonnuke 
and idioms Avhich he had gotten by rote, and bent upon two 
objects: first, a good degree; next, a fellowship. lie rose early 
and rend late, lie Avrote out expressions as long as Mr. C. 
Anstey’s speeches, Avithout understanding them ; and he ti'ans- 
lated Gi'cek through a brick Avail. Iiuaginatioii and invention, 
Avhethor in classics or mathematics, Avas a stranger to his soxd. 
He could have Avalkcd on his head sooner than he could have 
done a Problem. He never composed a line in Greek or Latin 
Avhicli had a spark of A'igour in It. He produced Avhat he had 
ci'ainined from Hymers^ from Wkewell^ from Peacock^ and from 
?F(9w/,-wIth mechanical correctness. He Avas familiar with 
Vigor; and knew by heart all the private histoiy of Xva and oWav, 
and all the etiquette of tlie subjunctive and optative moods, lie 
Avrote out his bookwork in as short a time as any man of his 
college ; and translated Thucydides Avlth thatUAvkward accuracy 
Avhich none but English scholars could admire, and few even 
of English masters teach. He had his rcAvard. He became 
eighth Avranglcr, and added to this the dignity of a second class. 
His college elected her ossified scholar to a felloAvship, and In pro¬ 
cess of time sent him down to pray and preach among the avooI- 
combers and corn-factors of Bumblcborough-on-thc-hlll. Here 
he found himself surrounded by a large and rude but sharp- 
witted population, Avhich knew not Greek and Avorshipped 
Cobden. The municipal dignitaries had all gotten their learn¬ 
ing at the parish school, the Mechanics’ Institute, and the 
Bumblcborough Ueform Association. Their leading omtors 
Avere a com-chandler and a preacher at the Tabernacle. The one 
harangued about the bloated jHaristocracy, Avho W'crc supjiortcd 
by'the t hodiotis statute of Primoycniiure the other piuyed with 
pious rancour against ‘them bishops Avho were fed out of the 
‘ taxes of the people!’ Mudge Avas looked on as a great gun 
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when he arrived ; and vigorous churchmen of a plethoric habit 
and gilt buttons, winked their conviction that he ifould silence 
the Hypcridcs of the Five Points Club, and the Jeremiah of 
the Tabernacle. But Mudge was helpless and contemptuous. 
He lieard much that was false paraded as fact, and much that 
was illogical laid down as argument. But IMudgc had never 
eared for any of these things, and knew nothing about them. 
He was as ignorant as the most obstreperous of his assailants, 
but ho was less impudent. So he suftcred the noisy assertions 
of garrulous folly to pass without rebuke; the shameless impu¬ 
dence of braggart ignorance to triumph unrefuted; the Church 
to be libelled; and the language, as well as histoiy, of England 
to be abused, without an effort to resist, or the chance of resist¬ 
ing with success. His glory has departed from him; his cause 
and his Church tremble under his aus[)iccs; and even Bumble- 
borough respects no longer his high degree! In this ease, the 
world at large, we may be sure, is much of the mind of Bum- 
blcborough, and looks with deserved suspicion at a system 
where, under any circumstances, the IMudgcs can succeed in 
carrying away its emoluments and lionoui’s. 

Yet, in spite of these results, the old University system had, 
doubtless, many excellences. It was a gentlemanly education. 
"When contracted within the. naiTowcst limits of an ordinary 
course, it yet contained enough to convince the most idle or 
conceited student of his ignorance: when carried to the utmost 
limit that competition for the University honours admits, it laid 
the very broadest and strongest foundation for future reading 
and research. A man who had studied every branch of mathe¬ 
matics, from the elements of geometry and algebra, to the 
heights of Newton and Laplace, brought to the labours of 
after life a mind which (if it were not exhausted or weakened) 
was singularly matured for the reccj)tion and digestion of 
some of the most Important subjects of human learning. Nor 
could any man who has given that attention to ancient 
liistovy and pliilosophy which is implied by the acquisition of 
u first class at Oxford, be supposed deficient in the power of 
applyhig logic or discriminating facts. So far, for certain 
students, and under certain conditions, the system hitherto in 
vogue at either University may be said to have been, if not 
the very best, yet one of the best imaginable. It* fell in 
with their vocation. But for the mass of existing students, 
under existing conditions, it was palpably inadequate, and,ill 
adapted. The education was, as we admit and as its advocates 
boast,—in many respects a gentlemanly education. It helped 
to impart a grace and a refinement to the mind of our 
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professional classes. When successful, it made the English¬ 
man cssentiflly a different person from the American of the 
same station. Were the greater part of its recipients destined 
to lounge all their time in acadeitiic bowers or sylvan parks; 
to read Theocritus and Spencer by purling brooks, or Plato 
and Berkeley in cloistered shades — or even to dream away 
a life of literary or scientific ease in the snug parsonage of 
some sequestered hamlet — then it would be in harmony not 
only with the tastes of their youth but also with the destinies 
of their after years. It would be the first stage of a pleasant 
and flowery path; the graceful entrance into the temple of con¬ 
templative repose. But this is not the destiny of many English¬ 
men. Comparatively few are, or ought to be, clerical sinccurists; 
fewer are born to the acres and the dignity of country squires. 
A more rugged and not less useful road lies before the majority of 
them when they leave college. They have to be fashioned into 
lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, journalists, merchants, agents, . 
actuaries, and government clerks. For an infinitesimal portion 
only, are reserved the honours and responsibilities of diplomatic 
and political careers. Now how do—or rather, how have the 
Universities been accustomed to—teach men to dischai^e these 
duties ? Literally not at all. 

Of all the vulgar errors promulgated by authority, or 
accepted by credulity, none is more capable of refutation 
by experience than the belief that the old university in- 
, struction was the best conceivable preparation of the mind 
for the labours of active and professional life- Yet when 
any captious critic presumed to question the policy of offer¬ 
ing their students so small a choice out of the daily in¬ 
creasing stores of modem learning, he was clamoured down with 
protestations of the excellence of the system. *Ours is not 
‘ a professional education. That is our boost. We give not a 

* special, but a general, education; we do not profess to make 
^ men lawyers, doctors, theologians, or statesmen, but to give 

* them the means by which they can make themselves so.’ If 
this were really the fact, it would be worth something: — though 
many could ill afford to begin at such a distance from the work 
they have to do. But is it so ? — that is, is it so, in the sense 
necessary for the present argument—for a justification of the 
employment of mathematics and classics, as the sole and ex¬ 
clusive means of preparatory training ? Their special value, each 
in its own way and for its own class of minds, nobody denies. 
In all cases, where they agree with the intellectual constitu¬ 
tion, they will form a sound substratum for more professional 
pursuits. Nevertheless, the experience of England—still more 
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that of other countries — will not allow us to insist on their 
absolute necessity; or indeed to maintain that th^y might n«)t 
be advantageously replaced by courses in which they would 
occupy, one or both, a comparatively trifling space. But the 
true answer is, that, if intended as a mere general preparatory 
training of the' intellect, these studies should plainly have 
been begun and ended, or, at.all events, intermingled with 
other studies, at an earlier period. At the age of twenty-one 
or twenty-two it is too late to begin the acquisition of useful 
or practical knowledge. Men arc then of full age by law, 
and emancipated from the legal jontrol cither of parents or 
guardians. The great majority are actually engaged in the 
labours and duties of professions or other responsible avocations; 
and at once expected to take a part in the real business of life; 
and allowed to engage, at their own discretion, in its sports and 
dissipations. But even as a preparatoiy training, is the actual 
benefit ever found to justify these high pi’ctensions ? Is there 
any man alive who can say, not with truth but even with con¬ 
viction, that the best or most laborious scholars and mathema¬ 
ticians of the University are the best lawyers, physicians, philo¬ 
sophers, or statesmen of England? The very reverse is the 
plain, even if it be not the acknowledged, fact. The Law of 
England, the existing representative of the black-letter of former 
days, not long ago might have been quoted as an exception— 
as far, at least, as the successful study of mathematics is con¬ 
cerned. Senior wranglers, within living memory, constituted 
its great luminaries. But, even in this department, the prestige 
of the wrangler has of late years been destroyed. It would be 
difficult to find at present among tlie most eminent leaders in 
Westminster Hall, any whose academical career was distin¬ 
guished by studies, or crowned with honoui's, either mathematical 
or classical.^ The extent to which academical distinctions have 


* Wc would not draw too wide an inference from these premises, 
as far, at least, as regards the law. Two sorts of ability are, more 
or less, in request in English practice, though in very different pro¬ 
portions,—the one is, the talent for addressing juries; the other, 
skill in preparing the pleadings, and in arguing points of law. ‘ Hor- 
* tensius, the advocate,’ is aware that forensic eloquence has never 
been naturalised in England; it is suspected, indeed, of*being op¬ 
posed to the constitution and cultivation of what is characteristically 
considered a legal mind. But, in the present state of our chief in¬ 
tellectual professions,—in law and medicine as much almost as in 
the Church,—success depends upon too many other causes besides 
ability, to justify any positive conclusion from that single test. It 
may fairly be questioned whether the greatest amount of business even 
at the Bar is really given to the most capable men. ^ 
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latterly been thrown into the background in the professional and 
public life of JCngland, has gone lengths which indeed surprise us. 

The field too for other training widens every year. And there 
is one department of this probably boundless field, — that of 
experimental philosophy, of which more than two hundred years 
ago a great man, whom Cambridge, at least, will receive as an 
authority, wrote as follows: 

^ Another defect I note, ■wherein I shall need some alchemist to 
help me, who calls upon men to sell their books, and to build furnaces; 
quitting and forsaking Minerva and the Muses as barren virgins, and 
relying upon Vulcan. But eeijtain it is, that unto the deep, fruitful, 
and operative study of many sciences, especially Natural Philosophy 
and Physio, books be not the only instrumentals, wherein also the 
benellcence of men hath not been altogether wanting : for we see 
spheres, globes, astrolabes, maps, and the like, have been provided as 
appurtenances to Astronomy and Cosinograpliy, as well as books: 
VTG see likewise that some places instituted for Physic have annexed 
the commodity of gardens for simples of all sorts, and do likewise 
command the use of dead bodies for Anutoniics. But these do respect 
but a few things. In general, there will hardly be any main pro- 
ficience in the disclosing, of nature, except there be some allowance 
for expenses about experiments; wliether th(*,y be experiments apper¬ 
taining to Vulcanus or Dicdaius, furnace or engine, or any other 
kind; and therefore as secretaries and spials of princes and stales 
bring in bills for intelligence, so you must allow the spials and in¬ 
telligencers of nature to bring in their bills; or else you shall be ill 
advertised. And if Alexander made such a liberal assignation to 
Aristotle of treasure for the allowance of hunters, fowlers, hsliers, 
and the like, that he might compile an history of nature, much better 
do thev deserve it that travail in arts of natuz’C.' 

Thus wrote Lord Bacon — giving that homage to the genius 
of inductive science, which others since his time have paid ex¬ 
clusively to particular forms of book-learning. What we object 
to, is the exclusiveness which would proscribe either. Cam¬ 
bridge has still to provide a laboratory. 

Whatsoever subject, whether it he physics or morals, poli¬ 
tics or law, may occupy a man’s mind, (if he has been mode¬ 
rately educated, and has ordinary intelligence), we believe 
he will teach himself to reason on it, as accurately as if he had 
Aldrich by heart, or could write out all the propositions of 
Epclid, a*nd all the lemmas of Newton. The laboratory, the 
anatomy school, the museum, and the library of manuscripts, are 
each to their respective enthusiasts schools of mental discipline 
and ratiocinative induction. There may be a difficulty in finding 
many men with strongly original tastes and individual tenden¬ 
cies ; but it must be remembered that the universities themselves 
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have enhanced this difficulty, by smothering the love of all 
science and all literature but of one or two kind^ at the very 
age when the mind is the most susceptible and ambition the most 
powerful. 

But if it is agreed, as it will be, that education is for the 
mass — gi ttoXKjqI — who have no peculiar taste or power for any 
one science, and who require to broken in before they can 
learn anything with effect, our argument is not weakened by the 
admission. It is the business of the universities to teach. To 
teach effectively, they must teach as agreeably as may be. The 
student must not be repelled by the unnecessary asperity and 
superfluous deformity of his mental discipline. The course should 
be made as smooth, as pleasant, and as picturesque as is consistent 
with a healthy exercise of the intellect. There arc indeed men 
stupid enough to be insensible to the amenities of literature, and 
every kind of knowledge. But these very stupid men are as mre 
as the very brilliant men; and surely such stupidity — or idle¬ 
ness resembling stupidity — is likely to be confirmed by an 
exclusive system of rugged and repulsive studies. If a man be 
so indolent or dull that his nature can find no response to the 
call which literature and the moral sciences would seem to 
make on every human being — if natural philosophy reveals to 
him the wonders of the universe in vain, he will probably 
take even still less interest in the equation to the parabola, the 
pressure of a fluid mass in equilibrium, or the distinction between 
an enthymemc and a syllogism. But if a man who docs take 
an interest in the former subjects be told that his knowledge of 
them will be rewarded, on condition that he sliow some pro¬ 
ficiency in the latter, he will make it his business to know both. 
He may indeed, in either case; but in the one he crams, 

and something more; in the other, lie only crams. Adopt 
whatever systbm you will, and have wliatcvcr examinations you 
choose, there Avill be ssomc things learned by rote, and some men 
wlio will learn nothing.* A wise system will reduce these figures 
to their lowest limit. * 


* One of the great advantages which may be looked for from the. 
proposed change, is their tendency to lesson the number of that very 
numerous and imjmrtant chiss, the thoroughly ‘ noii-rcading men.^ 
Hut we must not expect too much. There will always be a jicsiduum^ 
whom no improvements in academical education vtm ever reach. 
These parties might however, in many cases, obtain considerable 
benefit from a limited residence at the university, though they conIJ 
have no'litlc to the distinction, which ought to be implied in its de¬ 
grees. But that they should have a chance of obtaining the collatoral 
benefits we are thinkuig of, other reforms than those of the lecture- 
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For this reason we hold the objection to be valueless, that men 
Avill desert their Greek and Latin, their Logic and Mathematics, 
for the subjects of the New Schools and Triposes. The provi¬ 
sions of the Cambridge graces rebut this presumption. When 
Oxford shall proceed with the experiment, she will evidently 
adopt similar precautions. Mathematical and classical honours 
preclude the contingency which is apprehended. The genius 
loci forbids it. The old place will still foster the old studies. 
But to those 'studies—whether partially or completely pur¬ 
sued — scholars, for the future, are promised opportunities and 
encouragement for adding a combination of such fixed and pro¬ 
gressive sciences as modem history, natural and moral philo¬ 
sophy, jurisprudence, and political economy. Euclid and me¬ 
chanics at one university, and logic at the other, may still be 
the principal basis of education. That which attracts is to be 
appended to, and not substituted for, that which we arc sup¬ 
posing, in the cases in question, to repel. If there is any good 
remaining in these old foundations of learning (and we admit 
there is the greatest, and should protest most vehemently against 
their being refused their due consideration) it is next to impos¬ 
sible that any University disciples of the new learning should be 
tempted to overlook them; while the barrenness of the ancient 
tree will be relieved by the fertility of the modem branches. 
Men of the w'orlcl will recognise in their material fruits a yalue 
which they never would concede to the profoundest abstractions 
or the most beautiful literature of the schools; and scholars Avill 
become convinced that it is possible to know Greek and mathe¬ 
matics, and at the same time know something more. 

The time has come, when an ordinary Oxford scholar, in addi¬ 
tion to his Aldrich and Greek Testament, must have some oppor¬ 
tunity of learning accurately the import of those mystic terms 
‘ pump,’ ‘ lever,’ ‘ pulleys,’ * galvanism,’ &c. &c.; orbf that strange 
language which deals in the symbols ‘ rent,’ ‘ value,’ * exchange- 
‘ able value,’ ‘ labour,’ ‘ currency,’ ‘ taxes; ’ and a wrangler or a 
chancellor’s medallist will have no excuse for asking—as wc have 
heard medallists, wranglers, and fellows of Trinity ask —‘ Had 
‘the Treaty of Utrecht anything to do with the Peace of West- 
‘ phalia?’ or, ‘ Was not the Irish “Pale” in Ulster ? ’ The scholar 
who has shown a familiarity with the ‘ Ecclesiazusce' of Aristo¬ 
phanes will be induced to extend his acquaintance to the ‘ Femmes 
* Savantes' of Moli^re; and the time which has been devoted to 


room are indispensably necessary; — reforms in the discipline of the 
universities, and above all, (though of course they arc closely con¬ 
nected,) reform^ in the expense. 
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the^De Officiis^ and the * De Oratore’will yield an ampler 
return than a knack of turning periods or remembering idiom8> 
when the student has been encouraged to follow up these 
treatises by examining the works of Gains and the pandects of 
Justinian. Thus^ on the existing basis of classical learning may 
be laid the structure of a legal discipline — a discipline which# 
reposing, not as it does now, upon the fragmentary and for¬ 
tuitous scrapings of a pleader’s chambers or an attorney’s oflSce, 
but on the universal principles of moral law — may, in time, 
emancipate the profession of English jurisprudence from the 
obloquy of an illiberal empiricism, and the imputation of a 
crude technology. Had our lawyers always laid the foundation 
of their learning in the comprehensive studies of an enlightened 
university — had they been taught there not the microscopic 
details of practice and technicality, but the axioms and the 
theorems of that noble code, which, originally derived from the 
moral sense of a great legislative race, has permeated and in¬ 
spired the common law of England and the statute-book of 
every civilised nation in the world — wo might have had more 
luminaries on the Bench as illustrious sis Holt and Mansfield, 
and have been spared the reproaches which have been not un¬ 
justly lieapcd on the prolix captiousness of English practitioners. 
Such I’cproachcs arc soon, we trust, about to be washed away. 

• At any rate — whatever be the legal or physical studies par¬ 
tially admitted, if we must not say welcomed, on the Isis — we 
hope that an Oxford classman will not much longer have just 
cause for repining—as Country Schoolmaster’ does—when 
he contrasts the standard of his university examination with that 
of the Training College at Battersea.* Tlic Innovation may find 
favour with some who would have otherwise discouraged it, when 
we remind them of the opinion expressed some years ago by so 
distinguished a scholar and philosopher as Sir J. Hcrschcl. It is 
contained in a letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. Adamson, asking 
for his advice upon the course he should recommend in the case 
of one of our foreign settlements. The recommendation in tlie 

* We certainly share the * Country Schoolmaster’s ’ admiration of 
the examination papers set in this institution. Comprising, as they 
do, questions in the elementary points of geometry, arithmetic, 
algebra, geography, church history, Scripture history, Engli^ history, 
and agricultural chemistry, we doubt .whether one half rwv ttoWwv at 
Oxford or Cambridge could answer them creditably off hand. The 
* Country Schoolmaster’ is a zealous Oxonian; and complains bit¬ 
terly, that in the course of many years he has not been able to provide 
himself from Oxford with an assistant competent to instruct liis boys 
in the elements of Natural Science. 
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last sentence of the quotation is well worthy of adoption now. 
Mr. Cameron has adopted it in India. 

* A,good practical system of public education ought, in my opinion, 
to, be more real than formal; I mean, should convey much of the 
positive knowledge with as little attention to mere systems and con¬ 
ventional forms as is c^toiat^t with avoiding solecisms. This prin¬ 
ciple carried into detau, would allow much less "Weight to the study 
of languages, especially of dead languages, than is usually considered 
its due in our great public schools, where, in fact, the acquisition of 
the latter seems to be regarded as the one and only object of education. 
While, on the other hand, it would attach great importance to all 
those branches of practical and theoretical knowledge, whose posses¬ 
sion goes to constitute an idea of a well-informed gentleman; as, for 
example, a knowledge of the nature and cotistitution of the world we 
inhabit—its animal, vegetable, and mineral productions, and their 
uses and properties as subservient to human wants. Its relation tf> 
the system of the universe, and its natural and political subdivisions; 
and last and most important of all, the nature and propensities of 
man himself, as developed in the lilstory of nations and the biography 
of individuals; the constitutions of human society, including our 
responsibilities to individuals and to the social body of which we are 
members. In a w'ord, as extensive a knowledge as can be grasped 
and conveyed in an elementary course of the actual system and laws 
of nature, both physical and moral. 

‘Again, in a country where free institutions prevail, and where 
imblic opinion is of consequence, every man is to a certain ex.tenlf a 
legislator; and for fliis his education (especially when the Govern¬ 
ment of the country lends its aid and sanction to it) ought at least so 
far to prepare him, as to place him on his guard against those obvious 
and popular fallacies which lie across the threshold of tliis, as well as 
of every other subject with which human reason has any thing to do. 
Every man is called upon to obey the laws, and therefore it cannot 
be deemed superfluous that some portion of every man’s education 
should consist in informing him what they are. On these grounds it 
would seem to me that some knowledge of the principles of political 
economy ^— of j urisprudence — of trade and manufactures — is essen¬ 
tially involved in the notion of a sound education. A moderate ac¬ 
quaintance also with certain of the useful arts, such as practical 
mechanics or engineering — agriculture — draftsmanship — is of ob¬ 
vious utility in every station of life;—while in a commercial country, 
the only remedy for that proverbial short-sightedness to their best 
ultimate interest which is the misfortune rather than the fault of 
every mercantile community upon earth, seems to be, to inculcate as 
a part of education, those broad principles of free interchange and 
reciprocal profit and public justice, on-which the whole edifice of 
permanently successful enterprise must be based. 

‘ The exercise and development of our reasoning faculties is another 
grandobject of education, and is usually considered, and in a certain 
s^sf/justly, as most likely to be attained by a judicious course of 
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matliemntlcal instruction — while it stands if not opposed to, at least 
in no natural connexion with, the formal and conventional depart¬ 
ments of knowledge (such as grammar and the so-called Aristotelian 
logic). It must be recollected, however, that there are minds which, 
though not devoid of reasoning powers, yet manifest a decided inap* 
titude for mathematical studies, which are estimative not calculating^ 
and which are more impressed by analogies, by apparent prepon¬ 
derance of general evidence in argument than by mathematical de¬ 
monstration, where all the argument is on one side, and no show of 
reason can be exliibited on the other. The mathematician listens 
only to one side of a question, for this plain reason, that no strictly 
mathematical question has more than one side capable of being main¬ 
tained otherwise tlian by simple assertion; while all the great questions 
which arise in busy life and agitato the world, arc stoutly disputed, 
and often w'ith a show of reason on both sides, which leaves the 
shrewdest at a loss for a decision. 

‘ This, or something like it, has often been urged by tliosc wfio 
contend against what they consider an undue extension of mathe¬ 
matical studies in our Universities. But those who have urged the 
objection have stopped short of the remedy. It is essential, how¬ 
ever, to fill this enormous blank in every course of education which 
Ims hitherto been acted on, by a due provision of some course of study 
and instruction which shall meet the diilicnlty, by showing how 
valid propositions arc to be drawn, not from premises which virtually 
contain them in tlicir very words, as in the case witli abstract propo¬ 
sitions in mathematics, nor from the juxtaposition of other propo¬ 
sitions assumed as true, as in the Aristotelian logic, but from the 
broad (consideration of an assemblage of facts and circumstances 
bronglit under review. This is the scope of the Inductive Philosophy 
— applicable, and which ought to be applied (though it never yet has 
fairly been so) to all tlic complex circumstances of human life; to 
])olitics, to morals, and legislation ; to the guidance of individual con¬ 
duct, and that of nations. I cannot too strongly recommend this to 
the consideration of those who are now to decide on tlie noi*mal 
cours(j of instruction to he adopt(*d in your College. Let them have 
the glory — for glory it will njally be— to have given a new impulse 
to public instruction, by placing the Novum Organum for the first 
time in the hands of young men educating for active life, as a text 
book, and ns a regular part of their College course. It is strong 
meat, I admit, but it is manly nutriment; and though imperfectly 
comprehended, (as it must be nt that age when the College course 
terminates,) the glimpses caught of its meaning, under a due course 
of collateral explanation, will fructify in after life, and, like the royal 
food with which the young bee is fed, will dilate the franie, and 
transform the whole habit and economy. Of course, it should be 
made the highest book for the most advanced classes." 

We have spoken of the University reform now in progress, as 
an innovation. liut we beg to remind our conservative academi¬ 
cians that it is more strictly a return to an old than the intro- 

YOL. LX XXIX. XO. CLXXX. L L 
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duction of a new principle. At least, it is but a performance of the 
old promise of the Universities. The first two lines of the Cam¬ 
bridge Calendar inform ua that ^ The University of Cambridge is 
^ a society* of students in all and every of the liberal arts and 
' sciences.’ Even if we accept the contracted definition which, in 
the fourteenth century, was given to ^ arts,’ we must also bear in 
mind that arts were even then held to be auxiliary and prepara¬ 
tory to the other faculties. To this day the original faculties 
exist distinct from that of arts. A cor[)S of twenty-five professors 
is now in force to represent, besides Greek, Hebrew, and Mathe¬ 
matics, the archaic elements of academical teaching, Law, 
Physic, and Theology: together with those adoptions of a 
later and new necessities, History, Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Political Economy. As it is at present constituted, the 
SQopc and pretension of the University really is to ^ instruct in 
‘ all libeml arts and sciences.’ All tliat was required to perfect 
this design was development and academic enforcement. The 
material and outline already existed; to mould them to use 
and shape and beauty demanded only arrangement, cohesion, and 
completion. Given professors, schools, lectures, there remained 
to be added examinations, prizes, and academical emoluments. 

To those who still fondly look back upon the University 
examinations of the last century as the model and standard of 
what an academical diploma should imply, wc Avould suggest 
the following considerations: — The studies of the last century, 
as far as they were a divergence from an older scheme—a scheme 
probably well adapted to its own times—were a divergence due 
rather to indolence and indiffei'ence than to any well consti¬ 
tuted design. Producing as they undoubtedly did, many men 
of high attainments and some of varied learning, they forced 
upon the majority an involuntary and reckless idleness- Cam¬ 
bridge, in its character of a University, encouraged no study 
but mathematics. And did this, expressly as a mental dis¬ 
cipline; but for a long time conducted it in such a manner — 
so at least the most distinguished men of science through¬ 
out Europe have asserted — as to have retarded mathemati¬ 
cal progress and discouraged mathematical investigation. Two 
Colleges — King’s and Trinity — alone kept alive the love 
of ancient literature. To the monopoly of a severe geometry 
was saorificed every other exercise and attainment of the human 
mind. There was no theological study and no theological attain¬ 
ment. There was no study of history; none of moral science; 
none of chemistry; none even of experimental philosophy I Wc 
speak of the general run of men. Of course there were all 
along illustrious exceptions, as there will be in all neglectful 
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systems and neglected classes. Limited as was the arena of 
competition for honours, the standard of the ‘pol’ was stunted 
indeed. A little arithmetic, a couple of books of Euclid, and 
Paley’s Evidences comprised all that was required for a B. A. 
degree. Oxford has been in this respect even worse than Cam¬ 
bridge. The consequences* weie what might have been expected. 
The country was inundated with clergymen and squires unsuited 
for their respective stations. The want of knowledge, and the 
indifference to that want, which were exhibited by men of the 
higher and middle classes, have re-acted fearfully on the ignorance, 
credulity, and barbarism of the lower. 

The education of the upper classes Is strikingly improved 
within thedast twenty years—miraculously within thclast half 
century. This has been partly brought about by the action of 
the old Universities themselves; i)artly, and more than is gene¬ 
rally acknowledged, by some of the public schools; partly also 
by rival and ambitious institutions, like the London and Durham 
Universities; partly, and perhaps chiefly, by the impossibility 
of standing any longer still, in the midst of an advancing worldL 
The basis of instruction was already laid with sufficient breadth 
and solidity. The evil is, that it is — or rather was — nothing 
but basis. Men were treated as if they were schoolboys— and 
so treated long after the age of boyhood had gone by. The ob¬ 
jects and subjects of a life into which tlicy were necessarily about 
to enter, were kept studiously from their ken and contemplation. 
Destined to jostle and contend in a society which perpetually 
throws up rough antagonists with more or less of intellect and 
information, and with cvciy degree of presumption, assurance, 
and ambition, the University man, braced though he might be by 
the ‘iron discipline of an inflexible geometry,’ or imbued with 
the most exquisite appreciation of Greek or Roman philosophy, 
— found himself, at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three, so 
completely at sea in all matters of pi'ogressive interest — so 
unlettered in all the antecedent history of any great social ques¬ 
tion — that he slirank in despair from a contest in which the 
vigour of his mind, had it been also enriched with practical and 
useful knowledge, must have Insured him a victory over the 
petulance of conceit and the flippancy of agitation. Hence¬ 
forward, let us hope the Cambridge, and soon we trust also the 
Oxford, graduate will be in some measure qualified by hiS college 
career to enter on the functions of his ‘ faculty’; to contend suc¬ 
cessfully with ignorance and presumption; to disabuse prejudice, 
to refute error, and to illuminate the darkest dens of bigotry 
with a torch lighted at the altars of Science and Humanity. 
Henceforward, let us hope, England will owe to her splendid 
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and timc-lionourcd institutions, a long race, not only of scholars, 
divines, and mathematicians, but also of chemists and geologists, 
juiists and political economists. 

In conclusion, we beg to express our gratitude that no honour 
in mathematics or classics has been made a condition pre¬ 
cedent to competition for the honours in the new Cambridge 
triposes.* Any qualification of that kind would have defeated 
what we consider the great advantage of this part of the design. 
And noAV that the * pol ’ examination has been so much en¬ 
larged in compass and improved in quality, wo would ask of 
the University of Cambridge, why it should insist on enforc¬ 
ing such a condition as a Junior Oiitinie’s degree for classIciJ 
honours? What can ever be the good of makingKi score of 
men, who have no aptitude for mathematical studies, cram a 
medley of propositions from Newton, Conic Sections, and — 
stranger still — Differential Caleulns? It is no disciplining of 
the mind: but sheer, undiluted, unconcealed cram. There is 
no disguising the fact For,,it is a matter of notoriety and. 
shame. Surely, the knowledge of Euclid, Plane Trigonometry, 
and Elementary Mechanics, now exacted from the *pol,’ ought 
to be considered a sufficiently rigorous ^ mental preparation ’ for 
the lighter amusements of translating Thucydides and Aristotle. 

It now remains with the University of Cambridge to CJirry out 
in honesty and good faith, the principle of Instructional Ilcforra, 
That those who have given the impulse in either University, 
will do their best to direct and perpetuate it, we do not doubt; 
and to them, admonition at our hands would be impertinent 
and vain. Wc would, however, dclerentially submit to their 
consideration, — in the first.place, the impropriety of harassing 
the neophytes of the new triposes with manifold and vexatious 
University examinations. Whatever preparatory examinations 
arc thought necessary, in order to secure a certain progress, had 
best be left, we think, with each college over its own members, 
and with each professor in his own department. In the second 
place, the University must remember that the success of the 
new system will mainly depend on their encouraging, by pilzes 

* Formerly the requisites for a Junior Optime (the mathematical 
degree necessary to qualify a candidate for tlio Classical Tripos) were 
indefinit'^ and fortuitous. They arc now defined ; but embracing, as 
they do, Dynamics, and portions of the Differential and Integral Cal¬ 
culus, they may be considered too high a standard for the minimum 
of mathematical lionours. Indeed it is difficult to understand why 
men who have toiled to make themselves good scholars sliould be 
obliged to swallow five or six mathematical subjects, which, fifty 
years ago, would have been sufficient to secure a wrangler’s degree. 
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and fellowships, the students who distinguish themselves under 
it. It would bo a very great advantage, were Government to 
invite them to reconimcnd to its notice—as is done in Prussia 
and France—those whose accomplishments and talents seem to 
qualify them eminently for a civil career, or for the tranquil 
cultivation of science. 

Lastly, wo would beg them to consider a suggestion which 
emanated from the learned Dean of Ely, viz., that the period of 
residence previous to an ordinary degree should be curtailed to 
two years; and that classical and other lionours should be con¬ 
tended for at the cn<l of the three years, as now- This arrange¬ 
ment Avould drop the curtain on that ridiculous farce yclept, 
* The Little Go.^ 

AVc close our remarks with a cordial offer of our thanks to 
both Universities — to Oxford for the attempt, to Cambridge for 
tlie performance. It is especially to its honour that it did not 
shrink from the task or, as has been unwisely thought, the peril 
of setting the example of an internal reform. Cambridge has done 
much, before now, to deserve the thanks of England- In the 
worst ages of bigotry, persecution, anti servility —in the ages of 
the faggot, the Star Chamber, and the boot, — in the reign of 
Henry and in the reign of James — she supplied learned and 
valiant men to plead the cause of freedom in the senate and the 
forum, or seal it on the scaffold. Her most eminent sons have 
been the luminaries of the world. Tlic world has seen but one 
Bacon, one Newton, and one Milton; and Cambridge has the 
honour of their rearing. Her name, accordingly, is identified 
with tlie holiest and grandest trophies won in the cause of 
human freedom and human knowledge. That she has not 
at all times been equal to herself, nor in all things consistent 
with herself, will be readily forgiven by all who do not resent 
temporary shortcomings, and are not ungrateful for imperish¬ 
able services. What she has left undone might be pal¬ 
liated by what she has done well. And in this her latest act 
she has shown her greatness most especially, in doffing the 
majesty of a consecrated fame, and the brightness of immemorial 
traditions, to accoutre herself for the instruction of an age, 
which has yet to learn that utility Is consistent with beauty, 
action with reflection, and the energy of an industrial epoch with 
tljc treasured eloquence of the academy, and the remAnbered 
melodies of the Ilyssus ! May she prosper us she deserves, and 
as all her best friends wish! 
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Akt. IX. — 1. Financial Reform Tracts. Noa. 1, 2, .3. By 
the h mancial Reform Association, 

2. The National Budget for 1849. By E. CoBDEN, Esq., M. P. 

3. A few Words on the three Amateur Budgets of Cohdeii^ 
Maegregovy and Wasoiu By the Honourable Edmuxd 
Phipps. 

Communities, like inclividnals, are seen at different periods 
contending with very different dangers, — some real, some 
imaginary. By tlic registrar general’s returns mortality changes 
its channels. At times consumption takes the lead, at times 
fever; while valetudinarians and hypochondriacs have panics of 
their own, which do not apjiear on the returns. The same is the 
case in politics. In January 1848, the apprehension of an in¬ 
vasion of the British territory was the prevailing epidemic. The 
Prince de Joinville might have been already within the lines of 
Portsmouth; Marshal Bugoand, on his route to London, 'fhe 
despatches of eminent warriors Averc transcribed into young 
ladies’ albums, and Lord Ellesmere employed his literary talents 
in recommending a classical retreat for the ten thousand Guards. 
Increased armaments Avere called for on all sides. The next 
month ushered in the French Revolution, and the consequent 
movement of English Chartists and Socialists. Tlic alarm Avas 
now internal inflammation. Our admirable Metropolitan Police 
was looked to with feelings of hope and reverence. Colonel 
Rowan and Mr. Mayne became the heroes of the ‘ situation.’ 
A few weeks pass:—and the glories of the special constables arc 
already matters of history. But the politicid and social world 
abhors a vacuum. A new cause of alarm and excitement is re¬ 
quired, and is found in the state of our finances. A nation, 
which, since the Peace, had repealed more taxes than would 
replenish the Treasuries of any two first-rate powers, is supposed 
to be breaking down by the Avcight of its burthens. Thus, in 
about twelve months, avc have been subjected to three successive 
political epidemics- That these cjndemics are of a kind which 
are more or less connected, wc readily admit. On the one hand, 
alarms, foreign or domestic, arc fruitful of expense: on the other, 
there are few better prophylactics against danger, whether from 
Avithin or from Avithout, than a flourishing exchequer. 

During the last twelve months, Eux'opc has been passing 
through a series of bitter trials: the greatest—the financial^— 
are yet to come. Looking at home, avc trust that we are to¬ 
lerably secure from the political and social disorders of our con- 
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tinental neighbours. But we are far from feeling equal assurance, 
that we may not participate in their financial embarrassments 
and risks. Not that we see any real cause for apprehension, if 
public opinion will but put itself under the guidance of common 
sense, in the application of principles upon which almost all 
persons profess to be agreed. No reform in our financial system 
can be economical which docs not proceed upon an estimate of 
the services to be performed, and of the cheapest and most effi¬ 
cient means of performing them: while to repeal oppressive 
taxation, and to reduce unnecessary establishments, is itself one 
of the first of services, and a certain way of making our borders 
more secure and the country inoi’e contented. 

Two preliminary objections x'cquirc notice at our outset. The 
first regards the amount of our taxation, in comparison with that 
of other countries: the next,—the increase in our expenditure, 
since 1835. 

It is invariably assumed tliat we are the heaviest taxed nation 
on the face of the earth; yet w'c have seen no attempt to 
make good this proposition, except upon data as inapplicable as 
the attempt to infer the name of tlie ship’s captain from the 
mast’s height and the length of the keel. For instance, is not 
the sophistry manifest w'hich measures the liurthcn of taxation by 
the amount of taxation levied as compared with the population 
taxed ? To claim a tax of a crown from each of a given number 
of possessors of ten shillings each, is surely a more ruinous con¬ 
tribution than to levy a sovereign upon an equal number pos¬ 
sessed each of one hundred j)ounds. We are not now discussing 
the distribution of taxes, but their actual j)rcssurc. The public 
income of Sicily may possibly be much less, per capita^ than, 
that levied in the Isle of Wight, yet Sicily may be the more 
lieavily taxed of the two islands. We doubt not that the 
burthens imposed on the Fellahs of Egypt are insignificant in 
comparison with the sums contributed by the inhabitants of the 
West Riding; yet it docs not of necessity follow that the popu¬ 
lation of the West Riding have therefore just cause of complaint. 
The only true comparison is between the amount of taxes im¬ 
posed and the property on which those taxes are levied. All 
else is visionary and baseless: and we doubt whether the general 
belief in the high taxation of England would stand the test if 
measured by this standard, • 

The relative taxation between country and country though 
curious in itself, and interesting as an answer to the popular 
fallacy wc have just noticed, is less material than the rise or fall 
in property within the same country at various times. One 
certain effect of excessive taxation is to check industry and 
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create obstacles to accumulation. Wliere an undue weight is 
imposed upon wealth, the elasticity of industry is lost. It no 
longer rises and expands. But what is the case in England ? 
Let us refer to the Property Tax lieturns as evidence. The 
following parliamentary abstract will exhibit the progress of 
wealth in a period of twenty-eight years: — 



It ■would, however, be most illogical to conclude, that because 
wc arc rich we should therefore be extravagant; or, that it is 
excusable under any circumstances to maintain an unnecessary 
tax, or a seddier, sailor, or civil officer, whose salary is excessive, 
or whose services arc not required. But let our economy be 
ever that of prudence and not of panic; and, above all, let us 
not fall into the errors conunitted in se\ cral former periods of 
our history, and by rashness iii our retrenchments double our 
future expenditure for the sake of a present, but an ill-con¬ 
sidered saving. 

It is however said, and is said with truth, that If wc comjJarc 
the sums voted in supply by Parliaincnt within the last fourteen 
years, we find an enormous increase, being no less than a rise from 
14,123,255/. in 1835 to 22,880,058/. in 1848,—showing a differ¬ 
ence of 8,757,403/. This increase not only stands in need of 
justification, but w'C believe admits of very considerable re¬ 
duction; at the same time the comparison between 1835 and 
1848 is far from being a just one. The economy of 1835 was 
attained after many years of most severe and searching labour 
and inquiry. It wiis a result not to be attained in one single 
session. The successive Governments of the Duke of Wel¬ 


lington, Earl Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel, 
Imd applied the greatest energy to the reduction of the ex¬ 
penditure- Between the years 1821 and 1833 a reduction had 
taken place in the salaries of the great civil establishments of 
1,026,189/.; and 5689 officers had been removed from this 
branch of the public service. The ordinary supply services had 
been reduced in the same ratio, and economy had been stre¬ 
nuously enforced in all departments during the following years. 
It woij||P'Ppear, indeed, that retrenchment had in some instances 
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been carried too far on this occasion: for it has been stated^ on 
the highest authority, that the estimates of 1835 were so im¬ 
prudently reduced, more especially in the Navy, that the pro¬ 
gressive increase of subsequent years is attributable, though not 
solely, to this cause. There is a fairer standard to refer to than 
that of the year 1835. The financial condition of this country 
had been carefully considered oy a most economical committee 
in 1817 ; and the sum then named as a limit to the expenditure 
exceeded the votes of 1835 by 3,226,745/. 

But the principal cause of the difference in our expenditure 
between 1835 and 1848 has not arisen from the imprudent re¬ 
ductions of 1835. We must seek elsewhere for the reasons of 
this increase; and among those reasons we hope we may, without 
breach of privilege, suggest that the House of Commons itself 
is largely to blame. From its nature and its disposition, and 
even we may add, from its very duties, it is called on to act as a 
check and a restraint upon Government. As a general principle 
this is right, but it is only true Avithin limits; and it does not 
follow',—because wdicre a Government is lavish the Commons are 
justly bound to be economical—that, where the (xovernment is 
economical, the Commons should therefore be lavish. Yet the 
principle of antagonism which more or less exists between the 
Trcasury bench and the representatives of the people has led to 
this result. More especially is this the case, where Whigs arc in 
office arul Tories in opposition. T'lie latter may with perfect con¬ 
sistency comjJain of what they represent as an undue parsimony, 
crippling the public service, and leaving the public interests un¬ 
provided for. Appeals may be made to national pride, national 
gratitude, to compassion and sometimes to alarms the most absurd 
and unreasonable. It was truly stated in Farliamcnt in the last 
session that from 1835 to 1841, ^Motions were made and repeated, 
‘ session after session, to compel the Goverument to an increase 
* of the Estimates. It was stated that our ships Averc under- 
^ manned, our dockyards neglected, our ships afloat too few. 

‘ The full pay, the half pay, the marines, the chaplains, the 
‘ pursers, the old flag officers, the young lieutenants, all found 
‘ parliamentary friends to state com[)Iaints and demand redress.’ 
The House of Commons seemed to be very willing that the Trea¬ 
sury should pronounce all severe sentences,—provided that to the 
representatives of the people Avere reserved the more agreeable 
duties of mitigating punishment, and all acts of grace and favour. 
Therefore almost every decision of an economical character pro¬ 
nounced at Whitehall Avas followed by a counter movement in 
Farliainciit. If the principle of superannuations and retirements 
was entrenched upon, in ever so slight a degree, an instal^appeal 
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was made to the sympathy of the House of Commons. Claims 
of all sorts, some the most extravagant and untenable, though 
rejected by Tory as well as by Whig governments, were revived 
and agitated with more or leaf success. Neither economy of 
the public money nor yet economy of the public time was pos¬ 
sible in such a state of things. Both were wasted, and the 
sacrifice of legislative power was perhaps a still greater loss 
than the sacrifice of the public money. 

It should also be borne in mind that a growing sense of duty 
suggested, and at length enforced augmentations of establish¬ 
ments for good purposes, but requii’ing necessarily a great 
augmentation of expenditure. To those who had for many 
years grieved to think that the education of the people was 
neglected, and that a growth of population had taken place 
in our manufacturing districts unexampled in the history 
of civilised nations, ’ without any corresponding, or concur¬ 
rent, attempt to provide for their intellectual, moral, or reli¬ 
gious improvement, It cannot be a subject of regret that in 
the year 1833 we laid the foundation of a better system; 
nor can we complain of an annual expenditure of 245,000/. for 
this holy purpose, even though we may be told that it repre¬ 
sents a capital of 7,000,000/. It appears that certain advocates 
of the voluntary principle reject and resist aid to all schools. 
But when we remember the men who were the first advocates of 
these grants — the late William Allen, Sir. F. Buxton, Clarkson 
and* Lancaster — and the exertions of Lord Brougham and 
Stephen Lushington, their survivoi*s and representatives, the 
misapplied zeal of their successors must certainly appear un¬ 
reasonable. We presume the same objectors are prepared to 
overthrow the University of London, which in 1839, set our 
elder Universities the example of enlarging and improving our 
system of education, — at tlic same time that it opened the 
honours of University degrees to nonconformists, excluded from 
Oxford and Cambridge, by a still lingering though much 
diminished spirit of prejudice and monopoly. Little as England 
is supposed to have done in comparison with the continental 
monarchies, yet the sums voted for the encouragement of edu¬ 
cation, science, and art, in 1848, exceeded the whole civil list of 
tlie crown. 

But some of our Financial reformers are taking the field 
against the Civil List, as being a flagrant instance of 
extravagance. They forget, it seems, what Parliament and 
the Sovereign have already accomplished, when they revive 
arguments which, however true at the time of Burke’s speech 
on economical reform, ai'c wholly inapplicable to the circum- 
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stances of tHe present reign. A given sum is annually voted 
for Hampton Court. This, we are now told, is a grievance; 
bnt, even if it were so, cq^ld it be rightfully placed to 
the account of our Sovereign, rather than to the account of 
those thousands who, in the spring and summer, enjoy a gra¬ 
tuitous admission to the stately gardens and terraces, and to the 
suites of apartments in winch the cartoons of Raffaelle, and of 
Andrea Mantegna, are deposited, with the noble portraits of 
Holbein and of Vandyck? Are the Gardens and Palm-house 
of Kew the * menus plaisirs ’ of the monarch, or modes of 
perpetuating and of distributing throughout the empire the 
vegetable productions of our colonial possessions and of the 
world? Sir William Hooker is much more the tenant of 
Kew, than her Majesty the Queen, and the botanist, rather than 
the monarch, is the object of this extravngance, if extravagance 
it must be called. Wc have year by year rejoiced to see the in¬ 
creasing number of steam-boats, rail-road trains, and even wag¬ 
gons, conveying multitudes of the industrious classes to enjoy 
their well-earned leisure with their wives and children, under 
the shade of the Windsor oaks, in the Hall of Wolsey, or on the 
woodland terraces of Richmond; and we have felt a delight 
and pride in thinking how the well-i’cgulatcd and a])propriate 
decorations of a monarchy were thus blended with historical re¬ 
collections, and inseparably united to the enjoyments, the health, 
and the intellectual improvement of the people. 

This analysis of our civil expenditure might be carried further; 
but before closing our observations, there are some further heads of 
that expenditure which require notice. Very many years elapsed 
after the publication of Mr. Rentham’s excellent tract on Law 
Taxes, before Parliament admitted the foot that the fees in our 
courts of justice required reform, if not actual suppression. To 
this the Legislature was stimulated, not only by the just claims of 
the suitors, but by the intolerable nuisance of great sinecure 
offices,—in many instances maintained by burthens cast on parties 
least able to sustain them, the suitors in our courts of law and 
equity. The nuisance has been abated, the offices and fees abo¬ 
lished ; bnt expense has necessarily followed. It was necessary that 
certain salaries should be increased, and compensations awarded; 
and Avhilst we enjoy the benefit and take pride in the reform, it 
is somewhat unreasonable to complain of the consequenCea of our 
own good deeds. We have reformed the Poor Law; but the 
central administration, the auditors of the accounts, the scliool- 
masters, and the medical relief, are all defrayed from the Treasury. 
Contrary, as we believe, to principle, and to the real interests of 
the working classes, but still upon humane grounds. Parliament 
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undertakes the superintendence of factory labour; and an estimate 
follows exceeding the salaries of two Secretaries of State, or of 
all the great officers of the Household. Our Channel traders 
appeal to the House of Commons for asylum harbours; millions 
were required, and hundreds of thousands voted. Statistical 
writers call, and call justly, for elements to guide them in their 
inquiries; we establish a periodical census, we register births, mar¬ 
riages, and deaths. The reform of prisons is required at our hands, 
not only from motives of humanity,—but to provide adequately 
for secondary punishment, rendered daily more necessary by the 
mitigation of the justly-condemned severity of our criminal law. 
The Penitentiaries of Parkhurst, Pentonville, Milbaiik, Perth, 
arc erected and maintained at the public expense. Criiuiiial 
prosecutions, and a preventive and reiDressive police, are pointed 
out as belonging more justly to national than to local expen¬ 
diture, and therefore tl^wards of one million annually Is expended 
by Parliament for these purposes. We are far from objecting to 
the greater part of this ex[)enditure. But it is ])uerile to ima¬ 
gine that we can secure the advantages without paying the cost. 

The objectors will however repeat, though they cannot dehy 
the force of our preceding observations, that the expense of 
our military and naval establishments remains still to be 
accounted for. Of course, whatever is unnecessary should 
be retrenched; and it is the duty of the Treasury and of 
Parliament to enforce principles of economy throughout every 
department. But, the peculiarity of the present times renders this 
in some respects more difficult than at former periods of our his¬ 
tory. Improvements are taking idacc on all sides which render 
expensive charges unavoidable. We remember an occurrence 
during the 'military operations in China, which illustrates our 
meaning. A regiment, being rectuired to advance, whilst exposed 
to heavy tropical rain, when brought into action was unable to 
return the enemy’s lire with effect. It was unfortunately 
armed with the old flint and steel muskets, and was only saved 
from severe loss by the junction of some marines whose itmskets 
had been provided with percussion locks. If our military depart¬ 
ments were to neglect providing the armies of England with 
advantages, equal to those possessed by all other contending 
powers, and if Joss of life or military disgraces were to ensue, 
we doubt whether an economical argument, derived from a having 
in the army estimates, would be received with much favour by 
the British public. Yet a simultaneous change in the arms 
of our military service involves no trivial expense. Tlie new 
armament of our ships of war, the adoption of a heavier metal, 
and above all, the extension of steam navigation, are, to a 
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certain extent, main causes of tlie increase in tlic Admiralty esti- 
mates. The progress which Ave have made in our national steam 
navy is hardly known or fully appreciated. It will be shown by 
the following table: ~ 

Steam Vessels. Horse Power. 

1835 - - 23 - - 4,153 

1841 - . 41 - - 9,503 

1848 - - 124 - - 44,480 

We have already expended 2,689,000/. In steam machinery, and 
it should be remembered that much of this expenditure must 
necessarily be of an experimental kind. Failure must in all 
such cases bo submitted to before wc can attain success. The 
purchase of stores may, it is true, become a cause of extrava¬ 
gance ; but an undue economy is oftentimes quite as prejudicial 
to the j)ublic interests as extravagance itself. The expenditure 
in the purchase of stores has augmented from 426,000/. to 
1,084,000/. between the years 1835 and 1848; yet, it does not 
follow that the lesser sum was the greater economy. It is plain 
from the late Report of Regulations, that (yovernment is aware 
of both its mistakes and its responsibilities. 

The increase in the army expenditure has been by no means so 
great us that in the naval service. Excluding the Caffre war, 
the excess has been less than might have 'been expected; and 
when we consider the state of affairs in India, in Ireland, and on 
the continent of Europe, this excess, though much to be re¬ 
gretted, is easily to be exjdained. But in relation to the three 
great services, the ministers have taken the proper course. Com¬ 
mittees in both Houses have been appointed to Institute tbe 
most searching inquiry; and as a pledge of the sincerity of the 
present government in their desire to tread In the footsteps of 
their most economical predcccssoi’s, reductions in the estimates 
have been already made to the following extent: — 

1848. 1849. Reduction. 

Army - - 6,520,835 - - 6,142,211 - - 378,624 

Navy - - 6,890,024 - - 6,113,540 - - 776,484 

Ordnance - 3,115,218 - - 2,654,270 - - 4(>0,948 

Total reduction - ^1,616,056 

We think the reasonable part of tlie public will accept this re¬ 
duction of more than one million and a half on an expenditure of 
sixteen millions, as evidence of being in earnest. It is a promise 
also of tlie further reductions which may be effected In future 
years, but which, to be done with success, must be done pru¬ 
dently and with caution; not in the desire of purchasing present 
case and popularity, by a reckless neglect of future and per¬ 
manent interests. 
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We could have wished to have entered at some length into 
that part of the subject which includes the cost of collection of 
the revenue and the payments made before the revenue reaches 
the Exchequer. On this subject the greatest misconception 
exists. The payments of drawbacks and of similar allowances 
are by some most ignorantly included among charges of col¬ 
lection. The expenses of the Post Office belong as little to the 
same class of payments. They are as much a part of the great 
service of the public, as arc our fleets and armies. They would 
require to be paid, even if all Post Office revenue were to be 
abandoned altogether. 

No financial measure was ever more bitterly attacked than 
the reduction of postage in 1839; and yet few, if any, in¬ 
stances of reduction have ever produced a greater social benefit. 
Those who were so enthusiastic as to imagine that the appetite 
for correspondence might be as easily excited as a loye for porter 
or tobacco, have found their sanguine prognostics of immediate 
success and undiminished revenue unfulfilled. Put those who 
were responsible for proposing the change were more cautious- 
They admitted the enormous loss that, for a time, must be sus¬ 
tained, and they demanded and obtained a legislative pledge 
that such loss should be made good. The experiment was 
made in 1839, and wc are now enabled to refer to the experience 
of nine years. The number of chargeable letters, including 
franks, has increased from 82J millions in 1839 to the prodi¬ 
gious number of 1329 millions in 1848, and the gross revenue 
for the year 1847 has risen to 2,181,000/., being within 150,000/. 
of the amount received in 1839, before the reduction. 

It*is true that the net amount paid to the Exchequer, tliough 
steadily advancing, is considerably less than it had been under the 
,old system. But this may be traced to a succession of expensive 
improvements which must have been adopted, at an equal charge, 
had no reduction of postage taken place. The impatience of 
commerce is as great as that of love itself. The bill of exchange 
as well as the sigh which is to be wafted from Indus to the 
Pole, brooks no delay. Steam carriages and steam boats must 
all be put in requisition. Our West India colonies demand a 
special line of packets. It is granted; but the contract amounts 
to 240,000/. Sam Slick and M- Papineau demand justice to 
Nova Scotia and Canada; and the Halifax packets are esta¬ 
blished at a cost of 145,000/. Our annual packet contracts exceed 
580,000/., and the Admiralty expends a further sum of 111,000^. 
for the same service. France, Mehemet Ali, and the East India 
Company, offer their co-operation; a change is made,—and we 
are^ brought within six weeks of Bombay., Nor do we oonfine our 
labours within^the limits of our own possessions. Callao and Val* 
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paraiso, Ceylon and Hong Kong, the celestial Empire as well as 
our Australian continent, are all provided with steam communica¬ 
tion ; and thus there is scarcely a part oi^ the globe into wluch 
the great moving power of St. MartInVIe-Grrand is not brought 
into immediate contact. 

The example we have set has been followed, or is about to 
influence the postal arrangements of other countries; and it is 
a triumph to the advocates of Post Office reform to find the 
portraits of Washington and Franklin adopted as the symbols 
of that improved system, which is represented in our monarchy 
by the engraved head of our own sovereign. 

It is therefore evidently absurd to class charges of the de¬ 
scription we have enumerated as charges of collecting the Post 
Office revenue. It will be said, however, that the same obser¬ 
vations do not apply to other cases. Let us for a moment 
inquire whether our Government can be reproached with ex¬ 
travagance in relation to the revenue departments. 

If we compare the expense of our enormous Customs esta¬ 
blishments with those of foreign countries, we shall come to 
conclusions very opposite to those of Mr. Robertson Gladstone 
and his Liverpool reformers. In Holland, one of the most 
prudent of European States, the Customs revenue is collected 
at the rate of 8 per cent.; in France at 13Z. 145. per cent., and 
in Belgium at the prodigious rate of 44/. per cent. The charge 
on our revenue is 6/. 14s. \d. only; yet our establishments arc 
necessarily much more numerous and more scattered than those 
of all other powers on the face of the earth. 

Nor have we any difficulty in giving an equally conclusive 
reply to those cavillers who would represent, or rather mis¬ 
represent, the proceedings of the Government in relation to the 
other great Revenue departments. For the first time the bold 
experiment is tried of entrusting to one office the collection of 
all inland duties. Five great departments, rich in patronage, 
and maintained at an enormous cost, have been consolidated, and 
charged with the collection of an annual revenue of upwards of 
30,000,000/. We admit that it required no common courage 
and energy to make so great an experiment; but the ability and 
knowledge of the excellent public servants to whom it is 
entrusted give us every reasonable expectation of its success. In 
the departments of Excise Stamps and Taxes, since -the year 
1833, there have been reduced no fewer than 2054 officers, whose 
salaries amounted to 247,174/,, in addition to a further saving 
of 50,000/, for contingent expenses. If the British public 
clmms its prescriptive right of grumbling, more especially when 
tried by the severe test of a Property Tax in time of peace, it is 
at least satisfactory to learn that the additional establishment 
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required for collecting n revenue approaching to 5,400,OOOi con¬ 
sists of 127 persons only, with the very moderate pay of 23,000/. 

By the reforms now recommended in the Customs and already 
in progress, about 16,000/. of reduction will be effected in salaries; 
and this in the highest offices. Similar savings, by the consoli¬ 
dation of the Inland Boards are accomplished to the extent of 
14,000/.; and when the whole arrangements are completed an 
annual sum of 100,000/. will be saved;—a sum greatly exceeding 
the united salaries of the entire Cabinet, including all their 
Boards and Under Secretaries. This is the work of what the 
Liverpool reformers are pleased to describe as an extravagant 
and unprincipled Administration ! 

A very short road to economy has, however, been discovered 
by some late inquirers, who solve the financial problem, and 
call on us to reduce Army, Navy, and Civil expenditure, by 
renouncing all our Colonies. Under the plausible pretence 
of establishing self-government, they require that we should free 
ourselves from wliat is termed the burthen of colonial possessions. 
We regret extremely that great national interests and great 
national duties should have been brought by very respectable 
authorities to so low a test, and should be confined within such 
contracted limits. These arc nobler questions than can be dis¬ 
posed of by the amount of the salary of a colonial governor or 
the perquisites of a colonial secretary. Even if by the surrender 
of British N. America we were permitted to repeal the soap tax, 
or if the abandonment of Australia and the West Indies could 
enable the Treasury to dispense with the duty on hackney 
coaches and cabs, or could have allowed Parliament somewhat 
sooner to have freed Vinegar and Sweets from the control of 
the exciseman, we doubt whether these great financial reforms 
might not have been considered by thoughtful men to be some¬ 
what too dearly purchased. We arc not prepared to concede 
to the class of objectors with whom we are now dealing, the 
premises on which they reason, nor can wc admit as a uni¬ 
versal proposition their accusations of colonial extravagance. 
The whole of our colonial possessions in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, do not cost this country more than is expended 
by France on Algeria; and who will venture to compare that 
military possession, the scene of violence, rapine and cruelty, 
with the noble colonial possessions of England, which exhibit 
the following results for the year 1848: — 

Population ----- 5,332,000 

Imports into the United Kingdom - • 9,289,000/. 

Exports from the United Kingdom - - 19,794,000/. 

Declared value of British manufacture imported 8,725,000/. 
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That the salary of a government of Ceylon or Guiana admits 
of reduction may, or may not, be true. If true, the reduction 
should be made; but to suggest that the forty-five existing 
colonics should, in 1849, in their present state, be maintained at 
the same cost as the twenty-two colonies of 1792, is to imagine 
tliat Daniel Danibert or the Irish Giant could, in their maturity 
of fat and height, be clothed ia the Bwaddling-clothes of their 
infancy. 

We do not believe that this cry for colonial retrenchment, 
and for the abandonment of all connexion between our colonies 
and the central government, could ever have arisen, or could be 
countenanced for one moment, were it not for the culpable 
neglect, wliich successive governments and I'arliament itself have 
shown to one paramount and pressing duty,—wc mean that of 
colonisation. In our last Number wc avowed our firm con¬ 
viction, wliich we now repeat, and which wc may have occasion 
to justify at greater length hereafter, that the solution of the 
‘ Irish difficulty ’ depends upon the application of this remedy. 
Witlioiit this remedy all others will be found vain. Land 
improvement bills will not work; encumbered estates will n(»t 
find purchasers. The Poor Law must fail. Accompanied by 
this remedy, all others will be rendered doubly efficacious. 
And when, to use the words of Afr. Canning, ^the new world 
‘ is called into existence to redress the balance of the old,’ by 
the energy and courage of some pmctical statesman, the benefit 
to the empire will be so immediate and so unquestionable, 
that any indifference to colonial possessions and all jealousy 
of their necessary expenses will be forgotten. This will be the 
great and glorious use to which our colonies may be applied, as 
much for their interest as for our own. To use the language of 
tlie lute lamented Mr. C- Bullcr, we shall say, — ^ In your 
‘ colonies, you have vast tracts of most fertile land, wanting 
‘ only capital and labour to cover them with abundant harvests; 
‘ and, from want of that capital and labour, wasting their pro- 
^ diictive energies in nourishing weeds, or, at best, m giving 
‘ shelter and sustenance to beasts. When I ask you to colonise, 
‘ what do I ask you to do, but to carry the supei*fluity of one 
^ part of our country to repair the deficiency of the other; to 
^ cultivate the desert by applying to it the means that lie idle 
^ hci'e: in one simple word, to convey the plough to tl\t field, 
* the workman to his work, the hungry to his food?’ 

To those who Avould measure the value of colonics by their 
I)rt'sent cost as compared with tlicir jiresent profit; and Avho 
Avould thus apply to the affairs of a great nation the principles 
which may justly regulate Messrs. J)ay and Martin’s manu- 
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factory for Japan blacking;—^we venture to suggest that a more 
prolonged existence, as well as more cnlai^cd duties, are assigned 
by Providence to States than to individuals. We may be said 
to possess the reversion in the present. In her enduring national 
strength England is not to be dealt with as a mere life-tenant 
without heii^s. She foresees and almost grasps the future. 
This conviction is well expressed in a Parliamentary Keport, 
founded on evidence as conclusive as it is interesting, and 
establishing, beyond all doubt, the value of our colonial 
possessions, the duties which they impose uj)on the Govern¬ 
ment, and the invaluable uses to which, were we but as 
brave and as wise as our forefathers, these possessions might yet 
be turned. * To transplant our domestic habits, our commercial 
•enterprise, our laws, our institutions, our language, our litc- 
•rature, and our sense of religious obligation, to the more 
‘distant regions of the globe, is an enterprise worthy of the 
‘ character of a great maritime nation. It is not only, in its 
‘ progress, the pursuit and the attainment of glory, but, in its 
‘ success, it is the performance of a high duty, and the accom- 
‘ plishment of a noble destiny; and if it can also be made sub- 
‘ servient to the relief of pressing distress at home,—if the 
‘ labour which is in excess in certain parts of the country can 
‘ be rendered the source of an extending and durable prosperity 
‘in the colonies,—such a combination of advantages cannot fail 
‘ the more to recommend this great question of colonisation to 
‘the earliest attention of the Legislature/ (1st Keport on Colo¬ 
nisation, House of Lords, 1847.) 

From our preceding observations, our readers may conclude 
that while we profess ourselves to be unflinching economical 
reformers, and whilst we are convinced that much retrench¬ 
ment remains to be accomplished, Ave are inclined to place more 
confidence in the efforts of a sincere government, and in a 
parliament intent on the performance of its duty, than in the 
resolutions of the Liverpool Association, or the rash engage¬ 
ments of those who promise to effect an immediate saving of 
eight or ten millions on an expenditure of twenty-tAvo. Though 
it is obvious that danger must arise from immoderate expendi¬ 
ture; yet danger is no less to be feared in an ill-considered re¬ 
duction. The difficulty, if not the absolute impossibility, of some 
of the recommendations lately given, must ensure our safety. The 
proposals arc too rash to gain many advocates. No man Avho 
values his reputation for good sense will jeopardise that reputation 
in their defence. On this head, therefore, Ave do not feel much 
apprehension. The real risk will be found in the endeavour to 
enforce a careless repeal of taxation, leaving the public credit and 
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the public service inadequately provided for. When a member of 
Parliament of the ability and character of Mr. Cobden ventures 
to recommend, as practicable, a reijeal of the Excise Duties on 
Malt, Hops, Soap and Paper, amounting to 6,000,000/-; the 
repeal of the Window Tax, sacrificing 1,600,000/.; a repeal of 
Customs’ Duties, and a reduction of the duties on Tea, dimin¬ 
ishing the national income by 3,400,000/., we lament over such 
indiscretion, to call it by no harsher name. It is obvious that a 
loss of 10,000,000/. annually cannot be met by any immediate 
and commensurate reduction of expenditure; — therefore, the 
proposition, if carried, would be fatal. But, however wild and 
impracticable may be the project, it holds out great temptations 
to the selfish or the less informed part of the community. It is 
a signal for a general scramble. The member for the West 
Hiding is fishing with a multiplicity of hooks: one baited with 
the malt and hop duty for the fanner, another with the window 
tax for the 10/. householder; he endeavours to catch the foreign 
tmder by the tea duties, and reserves the timber and soap 
duties as a temptation to the manufacturer. The interests of 
literary men, like ourselves, are not disregarded or forgotten. 
In his zeal for Mark Lane or Thames Street, the statesman is 
kind enough to hold in remembrance Patemoster How, and in 
his generous sacrifice of the ways and means of the Exchequer, 
he includes the paper and advertisement duties. We only 
wish wc could honestly accept his offering; but though we 
detest all burthens, and more especially such as fall peculiarly on 
our own craft, wc cannot, even with this proffered bounty, counte¬ 
nance his scheme. Nor does the ‘ merry conceit ’ of Mr. Cobden 
reconcile us to l\is absurd exaggeration. ‘ What soap is to the 

* skin,’ he observes, ‘ literature is to the healthy action of the 

* mind.’ This may be very ingenious for what we know. The critic 
may represent the alkali, and the philosopher the oil and tallow; 
Wordsworth as Poet Laureate may be closely connected with 
Windsor soap, and his predecessor the chronicler of the Cid may 
represent pure Castile,—but neither in the Saxon nor in the 
modern sense of the word can we discover Wit in the proposal, or 
in the illustration. We are not about to undertake so visionary 
a task as the praise of any impost whatever. All taxes arc more or 
less mischievous, and all are most assuredly unpopular. No knock 
is less welcome at our door than that of the hard-fisted*tax-ga- 
thcrer; and even the laurels of Waterloo and Trafalgar can hanlly 
reconcile us to the bill we have had to pay for our glories. Yet, 
with all this, we doubt whether any ingenuity can levy so large 
a contribution as 4,000,000/. in a m^iuner less oneroxis than by 
the malt duty; and we feel well assured tliat till our finances arc 
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in a greatly improved condition, we dare not place at risk the 
5,000,000/. which arc paid on tea. 

We Imve before us innumerable tracts of amateur Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. We have that of Mr. liigby Wason, Avho 
dazzles us with an estimate of 4,400,000,000/. as the value of the 
realised property of the empire, but leaves us in doubt wlietlier 
a million of millions, or a thousand millions are not in his mind 
synonymous; avc have the ordnance of Mr. Maegregor, and the 
lighter arms of the rifle brigade from Liverpool,—adopting, but 
misapplying the tactics and the niacliincry of the Anti Corn-law 
League. But Mr. liobertson Gladstone and his Association 
arc too ambitious to confine tlicir lucubrations to dry arithmetical 
details ; they venture to touch upon the principles of taxation. 
In order to excite and to retain the attention of their readers, 
they commence by the following statement. * The Association 
^ are astonished to find how completely the taxation is laid on 

* the trade and industry of the country. Contrasted with the 
^ amounts of the expenditure, it divides the community into two 
‘ distinct classes; one, those who ])ay, the other, those who 
^ sj)cnd the taxes. The former comprises the great mass of the 
' population, — all who labour and produce the Aveulth of the 

* nation,—the other, the favoured few, who from accident of l)irtli 
^ or connection, arc exempt from the necessity of toil, and who 
‘ seem on that account to bo relieved from the dutv of coiitrl- 
' buting their fair and propoi’tionatc amount to the pecuniary 

* requirements of the state.’ 

So signal a misrepresentation of the facts we have seldom 
road; but it is at least excelled by the equally signal ignorance 
of every principle, on which the incidence of taxation and ils 
effects depend. Let us first bring to a test the indictment 
preferred against the legislature for Imputed oppression and 
injustice towards the industrious classes. We will test this by 
a rcvicAv of the taxation repealed and imposed during a A ery 
limited period of years. AVe wish avc could submit our evidence 
to a Jury of Avorking men, taken from the very classes Avhom 
Mr. Robertson Gladstone’s association represents as the most 
aggrieved; and most Avillingly Avould avc abide by their honest 
verdict. 

In presenting this list of repealed taxes, we desire to guard 
ourselves against the supposition of an indiscriminate approval 
of it in all instances. But, Avhethcr financially or economically 
Avise, we take on ourselves to affirm tliat it affords a conclusive 
refutation of the malignant suggestion, that in the present system 
of British taxation, the rights'and interests of the productive 
classes have been advisedly neglected. 

If a capitation tax existed in this country, we presume that 
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it would liave been appealed to in proof of tlie financial injustice 
of Parliament; and its rciical would have been loudly, and we 
admit most justly, demanded. Put no such burthen has existed. 
We levied, however, one tax somewhat of the same character 
and effect — the tax on Salt. Salt enters pretty equally into 
the consumption of all classes; or if there be any difference, it 
weighs most licavily upon the numblcr classes, as consumers of 
salted meat and other salted provisions. On their special account 
it was repealed- The next article to which wc shall allude, is 
that of leather. The duty was collected by weight. The duty 
imposed on a single pair of the ^ clouted shoon ’ of a ploughman 
exceeded the entire duty leviable upon the ‘ chaussurcs ’ of the 
' many twinkling feet ’ which figure at a Queen’s ball. It was 
therefore rejiealed. Beer, the drink of the poor, was charged 
with a tax of3,000,000/. The more aristocratic beverage, brewed 
from the same materials, and which, after twenty-one years’ ripen¬ 
ing, was at length tajipcd at the Castle or the Park in honour of 
tlie majority of the heir, was altogether exempted from this impost. 
This duty has been repealed, and the condition of the rich and 
poor so far equalised. The fustian jacket of the navigator, 
or the flannel trowsers of the miner, contributed 1000 per cent, 
to the revenue more than the transparent muslin in wliicli 
aristocratic maidens make conquests at tlieir first breakfast at 
Koehampton, or than the sliglit Shetland shawls which hang 
over the shoulders of their chaperons. A heavy duty on houses 
and on windows existed; but from the princijilc of the assessment, 
the former tax fell more oppressively on the humbler than on the 
richer classes. Longlcat and Woburn Abbey were, as houses, 
assessed comparatively low ; and this for the best of all reasons, 
because it was impossible that those vast dwellings could have a 
rent value. But they could not escape the liigh and progressive 
Windowduty. The tax which was most favourable to the interests 
of the wealthy and the noble has been repealed; that of which their 
humbler countrymen could least complain has been continued. 
From both these taxes, it should also be remembered, that the 
habitations of the poor are entirely exempted. The printed 
cottons, which form the clothing of our peasantry and working 
Avoincn, are relieved from the grasp of the exciseman; but the 
Custom-house officer still exercises his rights over the Brussels 
veil which conceals the blushes of the fashionable britte, or the 
Valenciennes which at a later and still more tender moment 
shades her cheek. 

Important as are these distinctions, still stronger inferences 
are deducible from the Financial measures of the last few years, 
more especially under the administration of Sir llobcrt Peel. 
The hand-loom commissioners, in their admirable rejiort, have 
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shown that the Corn Laws, through the absurd injustice of the 
Sliding Scale, imposed a tax equal to 10 percent, on the income 
of the working man. Prohibitory duties on cattle and sheep 
added to this burthen. It was argued that this oppressive tax 
was all for the benefit of the great land owners. Has the tax 
been maintained, or have the consumers felt no benefit from its 
repeal ? The present price of bread answers the question. 

Nor is this all. This great change could not have been 
accomplished without making provision for the public service by 
the imposition of some new burthen. Let us inquire where was 
the new tax sought, and on whom does it fall ?’ Is it imposed on 
the poor or on the rich? The property-tax is the equivalent; and 
by an exemption, of doubtful policy and justice, not only are the 
poor exempt, but all incomes below 150/. arc exempted likewise. 

All duties on raw materials used in our manufactures (with 
the exception of an ill-devised system of timber duties) were 
contemporaneously repealed; and an impulse has necessarily 
been given to the industry of those many hundreds of thousands 
who depend upon wages for their subsistence. 

We hope we have adduced a sufficient number of instances 
to refute the falsehood and the calumnies which, in the trashy 
and ignorant publications circulated throughout the country, 
seek to create enmity between class and class, a mistrust of 
Parliament, and ultimately an alienation from the constitution 
under which we live. 

Our readers, or the supposed Jury of honest and intelligent 
working men to whom we have expressed our readiness to 
appeal, may now decide for themselves; How far it is consistent 
with the facts which we have just stated, to offer to the jmblic 
the following raisrcj)rcsentation of our financial system. ‘ Men 
^ pay taxes for leave to live — not merely for the preservation 

* of their property, their liberty, and their persons, but literally 

* for existence itself; as, if they refuse or arc unable to pay, 
^ the penalty is death, or the dragging out of a wretched ex- 

* istence on public charity, in public institutions, somewhat in 

* their government akin to our gaols, and in their diet even 

* below, stamping poverty with the disgrace which should attach 

* alone to crime.’ (Financial Reform Tracts, No. hi. p. 2.) We 
defy any parallel to be found to this abominable and malignant 
falsehood, even in the very worst annals of Jacobinism. 

This is not all. Doctrines equally false and still more dangerous 
in their consequences are avowed by other contributors to these 
political ‘ Tracts for the Times;’ appealing in like manner to the 
passions and the selfish interests of the multitude, and tending to 
consequences still more formidable. They provoke our animad- 
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versions all the more, because they are closely connected with the 
Socialist and Chartist principles, of which wc heard so much in 
April last, and which have, unfortunately for the Continent, 
taken so deep a root in other countries. We rejoice however in 
acknowledging, that if the poison should have come in any degree 
from France, from that country has likewise come some of its most 
powerful antidotes. French experience has been even more im¬ 
pressive than the bayonets of General Cavaignac. But in addition 
to this severe instructor, the Avork of M. Chevalier, and the able 
essay of M. Tluers on Property, arc admirably calculated to expose 
the sophistry of their opponents: ‘ II n’y a pas un sujet sur lequel 
‘ la science cconoinique du terns soit plus courte et plus fausse 
‘ qu’eii matierc d’impot. On croit par example, que jusqu’i<ji 
‘ les gouverneinens n’ont souge qu’a ccraser le pauvre, a soulager 
‘ Ic riche, a falrc porter sur Tuu les charges dont on debarrassait 
^ Fautre. On Ic croit de tous les gemvernemens sans exception. 
^ Cette supposition cst pourtant fausse.’ Such are the Avonls 
of M. Thiers; and if true as respecting France, how much 
more true with regal'd to England ? But the practical ap[)lication 
of the Liverpool doctrine is as follows. The rich, it is said, ought 
to bear the greater share of the public burthens. This object 
cannot be attained, as they assert, through taxes on consump¬ 
tion. It should therefore be sought for by imposing a heavy dlrec: 
tax on property or income ; and as this again requires a further 
ajiplication of the same principle, a graduated scale should be 
applied to property, and possibly also to income. By such 
means, we are told, the man of 1,000?. a-year shall pay not ten 
but twenty fold the tax of him who has but lOOZ.; and the fortu¬ 
nate owner of 10,000/. shall be amerced not to the extent of 
1,000/., but 5,000/., the balance of 5,000/. being, by the appli¬ 
cation of this standard of confiscation, considered sufficient for 
his wants. ' Cela revient a dire,’ observes M. Thiers, ‘ que vous 
‘ n’avcz plus d’autre regie que le jugement <iu’il vous convient dc 
‘ porter sur la richesse, que vous ctes cn pleine loi agraire; par- 
^ tageant les fortunes, retrenchant a Fuii })our donner a Fautre, 
^ cu iin mot, que vous avez mis la main sur la proprietc. Sorti 
‘ dc la regie qui cst Ic mur de cloture, vous avez envahi le 
‘ champ du voisin pour en prendre ce qu’il vous plait. Beau- 
‘ coup, ou pen, selon votre jugement.’ 

This is the principle which it has pleased the new Roman 
Republic to adopt, in their love for political economy and poli¬ 
tical justice. They appropriately sacrifice a Doria, a Ludovisi, 
and a Massimo, when they threaten the destruction of the Vati¬ 
can, and the sale of the Apollo and the Transfiguration. But 
let us ask whether, even if this principle were not iniquitous, it 
could be successful ? Can we levy exclusively on those, whom wc 
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arc pleased to designate as the rich, the ^ fiscal* means for per¬ 
forming duties in which the poor, even more than the rich, 
are directly interested? There is no capital which stands so 
much in need of peace, order, and law as the capital of the poor, 
that is, their labour. We doubt whether Louis Philippe and his 
royal House have suffered so severely by the outbreak of revo¬ 
lution and of socialism, as the workmen of Paris. But let us ask 
who are designated as the rich? The fundholder? Why, out 
of 188,000 receiving dividends, 182,043 are below 200/. a-year. 
Perhaps the rich are those who enjoy the luxury of servants, horses, 
and carriages.? Of the 16,000,000 of persons who inhabit Great 
Britain, there are but 108,000 who keep man servants, 152,000 
who pay duty for horses, and 26,000 who possess the luxury of 
a four-wheeled carriage. It is evident that the taxation of this 
small number could not pay the dividends, support the courts of 
law, and maintain our army and the navy. Any system of 
taxation applicable exclusively to these classes would be in¬ 
adequate and unavailing. But even conceding that it were 
just to raise the bulk of our revenue upon the supjiosed jmn- 
eiples, and that it could be raised in this way to the amount 
required, would the labouring classes escape ? On tbe contrary, 
the burthen would inevitably he transfeiTcd to them; — and 
tliis in a manner the most grievous. Let us take the case of a 
landed proprietor, a tenant farmer, or a manufacturer capitalist. 
Place a very high tax upon these three classes disproportionate 
to their wealth, but graduated according to an increasing per 
centage. The amount, which either of the two former classes 
are called on to pay, of course diminishes to the same extent 
the amount of their Labour fund otherwise spent in wages. 
They must therefore discharge their Labourers. The manufac¬ 
turer, if his burthen be in excess, will close bis manufactory 
altogether, and will remove to some other country where a 
juster system of taxation prevails. His hands arc consequently 
thrown out of employment. In this way the number of 
labourers seeking employment arc increased; tlic means of pay¬ 
ing wages lessened. The rate of wages consequently falls; 
and an unjust tax, adopted for the supposed benefit of the 
working classes, is ultimately transferred to their wages, and 
most seriously injures their best interests. This identity of 
interest 'between the poor and the rich is the real in'cversiblc 
supiK)rt of the institution of property; it is the very foundation 
on which it rests. It is thus that, as Mr. Burke expresses it, 
the savings of the rich become the banks of the poor. The 
opposite doctrine would sanction the repeal of all indirect, and 
the substitution of direct taxation; that is, it would substitute 
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compulsory taxation for voluntary, — the most uncertain sources 
of revenue for the most secure. Payments connected with 
some comfort and luxury, and in which the price of the 
article and the tax are so blended as to he undistingulshable, 
would be replaced by the fixed, definite, and unrelenting 
demand of tlic collector. This alteration, in our judgment, 
never could be made without danger to public credit, and 
witliout prejudice to the public service: and in a country 
like this, Avhcrc 50,000,000/. are to he raised annually, it could 
not fail to annihilate our industry, to create deep and far- 
spreading discontent, and to end in convulsion and bankruptcy. 
The extravagance of unwise rctreneliincnt, the false economy 
of a rash repeal of taxes, alike tend to the same result. To 
point out, and assist to avert this evil,—to do justice to the 
measures and the intentions of Parliament and of our rulers,—- 
to cheek the sjiirlt of discontent, — have been our objects in 
writing the present article ; as well as to expose the follies, the 
jiretcnsions, and the ignorance of a political coterie, whose 
attempts at propagating bad princii>lcs deserve to bo held up 
to tlic just scum and reprobation of the public. 


Art. X. — Politische Pritfe uml Charakteristikai aus der 
DciiUclicn GeyenwarL Berlin, 1849. 

is an end, for the present at least, of the annual pro¬ 
duction of an average of ten thousand new Gennau books 
at the Leipsicfaiv. Works which might justly claim a world¬ 
wide rc})utatiou, and which literature and science tire anxiously 
c'xpcctlng, such, for example, as the correspondence between 
Jsewton and Leibnitz, lie dormant for Avant of a publisher. The 
truth is, that everybody is now too anxious to care about reading, 
jind the great problem of present life presst^s too licavily to permit 
even the German mind to live in the investigations of the past or 
the visions of the future. It is not that external danger threatens 
lilc or property, or that, except during some momentary con- 
Aulsions, the ordinary surface of society may not be Avell pre¬ 
served ; l)ut the consciousness is every where visible that a new 
order of things has come, and tliat their worhl, at least, has 
made no preparation to receive it. No great men huve been 
allowed to go before it and prepare for its advent; no political 
habits have bpen engendered to teach the value of moderation 
in action; and no political economy lias been taught, to illustrate 
the necessary conditions of social life, and to define the limits of 
possible legislation. Revolution has come upon the most in- 
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structed, the most literate, the most thoughtful people of the 
world, — and it is left to provide itself as it can, and to destroy 
more than it uses or requires. 

The moral of these circumstances, however palpable, is by no 
means trite or superfluous. Men have been so accustomed to 
speak of nations being prepared for liberal institutions before 
they obtain them, of something which was to be the instruction 
and discipline of the political catechumen, of some moral and intel¬ 
lectual foundation to be laid, upon which the political edifice was 
to rise in proportionate and orderly beauty, that it is well that 
so clear an example has been exhibited of the incompctcncy of 
any but political culture to adapt mankind to the duties and 
capacities of political life. The old analogy, of learning to swim 
without going into the water, remains accurately correct: for tlic 
whole art and mystery of constitutional government is to teach 
men to govern themselves, — and this is to be learned by experi¬ 
ence alone. Neither man nor nation can be taught self-control; 
and the processes and the conditions by which the result is ob¬ 
tained arc as complicated and as mysterious, in the national, as 
in the individual mind. Every moment in the world’s liistory is 
the result of all preceding time; and no science of cause and 
cfTect can trace out what a people may, or may not, become. 

We would not, however, undervalue the indirect consequences 
of a high condition of the moral and intellectual faculties, in 
facilitating and perfecting liberal institutions. Although the 
enormous knowledge and unlimited speculation of the Germans 
appear to be of small service to them in resolving their ])olitical 
difficulties, yet it would be most superficial to disbelieve that 
the indirect influences which they exorcise on the minds of politi¬ 
cians, must in the main be advantageous. We do not anticipate, 
with Heine*, that German philosophy will lead on to practical 
results even more terrible, and to dispositions even more impla¬ 
cable, than did the doctrine of Rousseau in France. If, indeed, 
a few desperate professors had it all their own way, the Kantian 
might work the same havoc In the region of facts that he had 
done in the region of ideas; and turn up the very ground of 
European life, to root out the traces of the past; — the tran- 
. scendentalist might regard all the confusion and suffering which 
he caused, as phenomena absolutely unimportant when compared 
with the> ideal to be worked out by his will;—and the Hegelian 
pantheist might identify himself with the work of destruction, 
and revive the madness of the Berserkers, in the belief that out 


* In a remarkable passage of his ^ De I'Allemagne,’ which was not 
reproduced in the German version. 
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of the fury of the popular instincts would rise up a purer truth 
and a higher humanity. 

For, fortunately, men do not act up to their theories; and, 
though such mental habits may, and probably will, stand iu the 
way of the practical political settlement of the North of Ger¬ 
many, yet there is every thing to hope lor from such men as the 
authors of the book before us, who, though they look on poli¬ 
tical life under aspects that appear to us Englishmen somewhat 
theoretical and sentimental, nevertheless do really understand 
the practical conditions of the question, and sec the difficulties 
they have to grapple Avith. 

The chief writer in this correspondence is M. von Usedom, 
a Pomeranian nobleman, Avho employed his youth in travelling 
through England and France, was afterwards Secretary of Le¬ 
gation at Koine, then attached to the Foreign Office at Berlin, 
and IS now Prussian iniiiister to the Pope. Ills functions have 
made him acquainted with the most Important personages in 
Germany and Italy"; and his remarkable acuteness and justness 
of perception have enabled him to form a valuable estimate of 
their characters and designs. He writes with an almost undiplo¬ 
matic frankness about men and things; and it is a good sign 
for Prussia that one oi* licr public men can afford to express 
himself so openly, not only in matters affecting the general 
interests of Europe, but on subjects which especially regard 
both the people and the rulers of his own country. On some 
he writes as a Pmssian; but generally his views arc those of a 
true German, understanding the needs and the interests of the 
common fatherland. 

Prussia, Germany, Italy, are the subjects of these letters, 
which passed during the last year between M. von Usedom and 
one or more diplomatic friends *; and we would earnestly recom¬ 
mend this correspondence to the English reader as illustrating 
those latent political forces, Avhich statesmen wdth us arc so apt 
to overlook, and Avhich our insular prejudices make us so un¬ 
willing, and often so unable, to understand. Every page of this 
book ^mits that the old system has fallen,—not frpm want of able 
supporters, not from outward attacks, but because the vital force 
had left it, and because it was artificially sustained. Borne wrote* 

* Very interesting to us is the recognition by one of tkese corre¬ 
spondents, of the worth of the historical writings of Mr, Carlyle. 
They do not, he says, represent a mere map of the surface over 
which the writer moves, but reveal tlie secret wells and depths, the 
volcanic workings of nature, which the historical surface only con¬ 
ceals. ‘ I do not know whether to call him the great physiologist or 
‘ physiognomist of History— he is both.' (P. 53.) 
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Ions: awo, ‘ we shall have a translation of the French revolution 
* into every Eiirojican language, and each man’s business is to 
‘ take care and make lus own l>ettcr than the originaland this 
is true, — not from any mere imitation, but because the causes of 
the French revolution exist in one form or another in every con¬ 
tinental state. AVhen kings have lost the love and reverence of 
their people, and .aristocracies their consideration and their wealth, 
the political prudence which maintains the one or the other can 
only be an efficient barrier against revolution in countries where 
political education has been Avidcly diffused- The advantages 
of these institutions, as such, are incomprehensible to a people 
who have never thought of institutions at all, but have supported 
and endured these superiorities merely" from reverential senti¬ 
ment or physical fear. And this is exactly the difficulty in Avhich 
Europe is now placed, by the blind indiscretion of those Avho 
let the old springs of action wear away and provided nothing for 
the coming shock. 

In a previous article (Jan. 1846), especially directed to the 
case of Prussia, wc forcshadoivcd the great dangers Avhich beset 
that country in consequence of the retrograde policy of the 
late and tlie indecision of the present sovereign. The delay 
and - circumspection, that appeared to many a high political 
prudence, seemed to us pregn.ant with danger, and every d.ay 
that passed without a constitutional relation being established 
between the Prince and the people, an incalculable loss. AVho 
can say, whether the ultimate success which, notwithstanding all 
flux and reflux, will, wc believe, attend the c.ausc of constitu¬ 
tional liberty in the North of Gci’inany, Avill not be owing to 
the concessions, however tardy, Avhich introduced parliamcntai'y 
rights and rcsiwnsibilitics among the people of Prussia? 

It is from these feelings, that wc cannot agree with M. von 
Usedom’s estimate of the late Kin". He admits that, in all 
questions of European policy, the King regarded himself and 
his ministers as hardly competent to come to a decision, and that 
Vienna was consulted as a matter of course; he allows that the 
belief of Prince Mctternich that any development of political free¬ 
dom and national independence would be fatal to the integrity 
■ of the Austrian monarchy, was the cause of the repression of 
all constitutional spirit in Jh'ussia, and of the consequent growth 
of unmitigated democracy; and lie excuses the author of these 
great evils to his country, by the suggestion that it Avas not 
in his nature or in the circumstances of his life to cast off the 
bonds of the old system, and to adopt a free and German policy.* 


* How complete 'was the subjection of Prussia to Austria under 
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William IlL—and IV,—of Prussia, 

His simplicity of life and character,—his administrative indus- 
try,—his profound reverence for established law,—well deserve 
the affectionate remembrance of his people:—assuredly, how¬ 
ever, it can be no vindication of his memory, as a sovereign, to 
say that he subjected to a foreign dynastic policy not only the 
independent position of his nation, but the internal constitution 
to which, ever since 1810, his word was pledged. To the very 
last he adhered to the theory of the * essentially limited under- 
^ standing of a subject,’ which has now become the proverbial 
formula of the former state of things.* 

Of the present King M. von Usedoin writes with the reserve 
due to his own position and to the great task In which that 
sovereign is now engaged, *and yet without adulation. He 
describes him as having jilaced himself, in youth, in open op¬ 
position to the existing political system; but as having some¬ 
what modified this disposition, rather put of reverential feel¬ 
ing (PiotiU) towards his father than from any growing favour 
toAvards despotism. A tendency towards idealisation always 
inclined him to a large and liberal view; and he found compen¬ 
sation for what he may have made himself believe to be the 
necessary restrictions of Prussia, In a full and ardent sympathy 
Avith that idea of German nationality Avhich had been baptized 
Avltli the blood of Ijeipsic, and confirmed by the enthusiasm of 
the Bui’schenschaftcii. Suppressed by Austria and her influences 
at that period, tills project has now assumed an important 
reality, Avhicli it may suit certain parties to assail by violence 
or ridicule; but Avhich no demonstration of the difficulties that 
surround it, — no exposure of the inconsistencies or extrava¬ 
gances of some of its advocates,—nor, indeed, a failure for tlie 
present, — are likely to cast out of the future history of Europe, 
It is surely strange that Englishmeu, even of professedly 
liberal iiolitics, have used—Avitli respect to the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence and national rights noAAr going uii in several countries 
—language Avhich, if followed by corresponding action, would 
not only erase patriotism from the list of virtues, but Avould liold 

the ohl system, is apparent by the words Avhich Grumbkow, the 
minister of Frederic'William the First, addressed to SeckendorflF: 

‘ II nous fuut toiijours ([iielqu’un qui nous gouverne ct eii tout cas il 
* vaut inicux quo ce soit vous.’ The last patent act of this fatal 
influence was the destruction of the independence of Cracow; Avhich 
a statesman lias designated ^ the Jena of Prussian diplomacy.' 

* From the rei>roof given in 1837 by the minister Rocliow to the 
Burgomaster of the busy town of Elbing, (Avliich seems to take an 
especial interest'in the affairs of other countries,) Avho had spoken in 
public against the suppression of the Hanoverian constitution. 
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passive resistance to the tyranny, even of a foreign power, to be 
the fii'st of duties. Tilmer has been outdone by modern English 
statesmen, speaking of Sicily and of Lombardy. Men to whom 
the people of this country have owed the most earnest appeals 
and the wisest reasonings in the cause of the purification and 
perfection of our long-won freedom, have risen as the insulters of 
nations struggling for the first elements of civil liberty. So that, 
with such singular perversioi^of judgment in high places, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the efforts of independent nations 
to procure constitutional rights, and still less that the yearnings 
of the distracted members of a nominal nationality towards their 
formation as an integral reality, should be regarded with indif¬ 
ference, if not with contempt, by persons so careless to be well 
informed in foreign politics as the majority of our countrymen. 

All that time has brought to light of the more confidential 
transactions of the Treaty of Vienna has gone far to vindicate Lord 
Londonderry from the imputation of taking a willing share in 
those repressions of national and constitutional liberties which 
weakened and damnified that great compact. He saw clearly that 
the best security for peace was to make war perilous*and diffi¬ 
cult : thus his chief object was to give to each independent state 
the best military frontier possible. In this sense, Lombardy 
was sacrificed—notwithstanding the solemn personal assurance 
of the Emperor Francis to Sir Robert Wilson that he would 
have nothing to do with it—for the purpose of giving Austria 
a bulwark against France; and thus too the attcnijit was made, 
though fruitlessly, to establish an independent Poland between 
Russia and Germany. England, indeed, great as was her 
moral influence, had no physical force to bring to bear against 
^lie united powers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia; and, as after- 
Avards occurred, they became far too strong for us to control 
any injustice or violence they might choose to commit. When, 
in the words of the Holy Alliance, those three nations ^ were to 
‘ be governed as three branches of one family,’ and the French 
government had every inclination to adopt the same policy, it 
Avas most difficult for any Foreign Minister to avoid placing 
this country in a position in Avhicli it might have received in¬ 
sults it could not avenge. Lord Londonderry protested against 
the abrogation of the Sicilian constitution in stronger Avords 
than any Lord Palmerston has used during the last year; yet, 
having declared that the Prince Regent would*' not permit the 
act, he found himself compelled to sicccpt it. Mr. Canning’s 
position was equally difficult; and it required a most careful 
policy to steer between the banded powers of Northern and Cen¬ 
tral Europe and the energetic demand^ of men like Lord Grey, 
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Mr. Hobhouse^ and others, who urged the armed intervention of 
England, and seemed supported by public opinion. What, then, 
is the reason and the meaning of the present identification of En¬ 
glish interests with the attempts at reaction against national rights 
and constitutional principles throughout Europe ? Why is the 
minister unscrupulously attacked, who has laboured—and, as yet, 
successfully, to avert a European war, and to permit to states in 
peril of anarchy at least some pdt^ible basis of organic recon¬ 
struction ? Why is it forgotten that he has used the large means 
of knowledge he possessed, to warn governments of the dangers 
which he saw were inevitable, and to implore them, by timely 
concession, to mitigate the disasters which they could not avoid V 
If we had the trust in our national institutions we so glibly 
express, wc should surely rejoice in having been selected by 
Providence as the model of free and orderly government to 
mankind: and if wc comprehended them aright, we should see 
that it is the expansiveness of our constitution which has saved 
it, and that it is the unyielding systematic nature of the con¬ 
tinental governments which have proved their ruin. 

Germany is under the influence of two emotions, both long 
repressed,—and it is the simultaneous expression of both which 
produces so much confusion and embarrassment. The subjects of 
the separate states desire independent freedom through the means 
of representative institutions; and the German pcojile ai'c calling 
for a United Germany. Each of these organisations would surely 
give work enough in its own day, — and German statesmen have 
now to construct them both together, if at all. A tremendous 
task, almost beyond the power of man! For they have to do this 
with scanty means and poor materials, Avitli habits of honest but 
servile administration, and without that spirit of political con¬ 
cession which the custom of freedom alone can give. Honour 
then to those that succeed, and no disgrace to those that fail! 
There arc processes which Time reserves for his own work; and 
he jealously throws down, in his daily course, the best attempts 
to erect by sudden efforts what he himself intends to build up 
slowly and strongly, for the use of ages to come. 

The Holy Homan Empire, in which enthusiastic men trace 
out a figure of German Unity not quite recognised by historj^; 
ceased, after the Reformation, even to act as an effective federal 
bondr" That great division completely separated the udrth from 
the south; and the victories of Frederic the Great, establishing 
a kingdom of free opinion in religious matj:er8, averted the 
German mind from the notion of a central power, which it 
could not as yet’ conceive to exist anywhere but at Vienna. 
The indci>endencc and autonomy of the lesser states thus be- 
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came a necessity* which all the despotic liberalism of Joseph IT. 
could not obviate. Austria, too, more than once in^*eascd her 
own dominions by the sacrifice of territories which it was 
not hers to dispose of, and thus entirely lost the character of 
a protector. The advantages also of a multiplicity of States 
could not be overlooked. Provincial towns were here cities; 
and all the appurtenances of social life were multiplied in a pro¬ 
portionate extent. Libraries,^icture galleries, hospitals, theatres, 
academies, and, above all, umversitics, abounded as in no other 
country; and the upper classes found a compensation for the 
comparative insignificance of fractional states, in the large num¬ 
ber of offices and dignities distributed among themselves. For 
one man wJiosc ambition was thwarted by the limited area he 
could command, ten were satisfied with an importance which 
in a great kingdom they could hardly have acquired. It re¬ 
quired the French invasion to exi)osc tlie decay of national 
feeling and its consequences. The bi'avery and discipline of 
the Austrian army, and the devotion of princely and noble per¬ 
sonages, could not save Vienna. The far-famed military spirit 
of Prussia, supported by the ardour which inspired Arndt and 
Kbrner, could not protect Berlin. It required years of foreign 
occupation, insult, and oppression to arouse the common German 
feeling, which on the field of Leipsic at length recovered the 
national independence. Terrible experience! The political divi-- 
sions of Germany liad laid her open to the invasion and rule of 
the stranger, though in the enjoyment of all the powers of which 
regular governincuts and cstahlishcd authorities can dispose; 
while the unliy of France had preserved her independence even 
in the crisis of anarchy, and had eruiblctl her at once to regain 
her social order and to dictate to Europe. 

Vet no sooner Avas peace restored to Germany, than the 
Princes combined to destroy the very s})irit which had saved the 
country and themselves. The titular Koman empire had been 
abolished—the Diet was reduced to a minimum of power and re¬ 
sponsibility,—and not only indifference but persecution awaited 
those who could not abandon the hope for which they had 
risked life itself. As long as the Germans had fought for their 
dynasties they had been defeated; when thej^ fought for Germany 
they Avere victorious. This, however, it suited the Powers to 
forget; iind Avhile the Holy Alliance attempted to bind the 
IVinccs in one bond of common Interest, it utterly neglected the 
union of the people. Still the sentiment w'cnt on, in associations 
open and secret,'in poetical and historical literature, in occa¬ 
sional storms of frantic violence, sometimes in flagrant crime. 

The state of feeling generated in Germany by the conferences 
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The Policy of Anstria, 

at Carlshacl anrl the subsequent proceedings of the Diet arc nd- 
mlrably illilstratcd by the work of Professor Gorres on ^ Gcrniany 
^ and the Pcvolution/* which — proceeding, as it did, from a man 
of a pure, devotional, spirit^—shows what must have been the po¬ 
litical excitement of the time, which could make such a person 
speak of the assassination of Kotzebue as an act, not indeed Chris¬ 
tian, but of a heathen virtue ^ which God sometimes stirs up to 
‘ punish Christian hypoovisy.’ ESfeamining, at that period, ■ tlie 
prospects of a German revolution, he writes: — ^ Tn addition to 
^ the ideas from whose agitation France underwent a conqdctc 
* eJinngc, wc have one ])ecnliar to ourselves, namely, that of 
‘ ITiiitv; and such an increase of the fermenting matter must 
‘ necessarily give rise to a stronger fermentation:’ and he im¬ 
plores the governing powers to do all they can to effect those 
])itr])Oscs by a gradual transfonuation ; for tilings are not so 
^ ordered tliat any party may first try any oilier course, and then, 
^ at last, when things come to an extremity, fall back on that 
^ which was the wiser and the liettcr. events have once 

' reached thclirink ofthc])recl])ice, all a])peal is vain, alldisi^onvso 
^ is fruitless. No one then stops to ask after conseqnenccs.’ 
I'lie author of a book containing such counsel was, of course, 
])crseeutod ; hut, even in his llfctiine, the Providence that rules 
the world has vindicatexl his sagacity ; and if the very worst of 
his ])rcdictions arc not realised, it is because, in some partial 
instances, preparation lias been made for tlic coming day. 

The Austrian policy was avowedly one of rejircssion, hotli of 
the national and constitutional feelings in Crennany. Tlirongli 
th(3 intricate net-work of its rmploj/es, and hy the presence of its 
imniciise army, a temporary security — and, in many provinces, 
jirosponty—was procured. A strict contralisation, though it 
delayed justice, cheeked the abuses of provincial caprice; and, 
bv an adroit management of tlie different races wlio Avcrc 
mingled in several departments of the empire, what might have 
been, and will be, a chief source of confusion Avas converted into 
a system of neutralised forces. Where the nobility won* a sepa¬ 
rate race from the peasantry, as in Gallicia, the local authorities 
could play off their mutual animosities, as they chose, for the 
Inqio.rial service: where the upper classes consisted of a con¬ 
quering race, as in Hungary, considerable freedom Avas allowed 
to them as long as they contributed liberally to the wants of 
the cuqiii’c, and ke])t a strong hold over the mass of the 
people: while the purely German populations Avorc treated Avith 
favour, and their Austrian sympatliics carefully encouraged. 

* Excellently translated into English in 1820 by Mr. Black. 
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The representatives of this system were the Emperor Francis 
and Prince Metternich; the former by his very nature, the 
latter by his education and habits, and, above all, by liis belief 
that this was the only thing to be done. He is said to have 
consulted some one for an affection of the ^plexus pectoris;’ 
which, he added, ‘ he must attend to, for ho was himself the 
* plexus Europae.’ lie did not, perhaps, believe that he could 
check the flight of time; buti^^at any rate, he would hang heavy 
on his wings. It is interesting, at this moment, to read M. von 
Usedom’s estimate of this remarkable man, as a fair specimen 
of his treatment of his subject, and as conveying what we be¬ 
lieve to be a very just impression. Wc are sorry that our 
space docs not permit us to give the whole. 

‘ As often happens to ns in our inward life, be completely identified 
himself both consciously and unconsciously with his system; and at 
last even in those points which lie liiniself must have known could 
not hold. For this system was no tree of natural growth, which 
could without danger lose a branch here and there, but a fast-ccmiented, 
dogmatic, mathematical edifice, of which no one stone could fall with 
impunity. Voii may bo surprised when 1 tell you, that of all tlie states¬ 
men of our time, Prince ]\rett<*riiici» has the most the cliaracter and 
mode of thought of a man of letters ( Geleln ter). I don’t mean, as is 
the case with many others, that he has crammed himself with a mass of 
cncyclopfcdic and. material information, to use either in public trans¬ 
actions or in conversation. Ihit the direction of Prince Motternich’s 
mind is rather towards the investigation of things, ratlmr towards 
their scioiitilio knowledge, tlinn their practical comprehension, lie 
had indeed, it is said, in Ins youth devoted himself to a purely lite¬ 
rary life, and was only diverted from it by outward influeiiecs. By 
means of this dogmatical disiiosition, every thing that he asserted 
had at once the weiglit of a precept, and eventually grew up into an 
axiom—at least it made that impression on superficial minds. But 
there have been many pedants among our statesmen, who have at¬ 
tempted this without attaining it; for the power of IMcttcriiich, as of 
Hegel, lay not in the system itself, but in the clear and clcv(U' and often 
profound thoughts witii which he knew how to till it- These thoughts 
were never petty ; their expression was always brilliant and natural; 
and for the use of more simple heai’crs, they were dressed up with 
sharp turns and clap-traps, which by freiiuent repetition were meant 
to acquire, and did acquire, in the minds of the listeners, all the force 

of a confession of faith.’ (Fp. 58, 59.) 

***** 

r, 

‘ Shall I say something of the method hy which Prince Metternich 
managed to keep his system going so long? I must confess that I 
have known no political man of our time who has sustained a system, 
every day crumbling beneath him, by so complete an impersonation 
of the Statesman as he has done. There was in liis personal demeanour 
an union of grandeur and goodness, of simplicity and 2 )ower, which 
at once attracted and imposed. Every one knew how ftir extended 
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the, mistrust of his system, and to what a terrible extent it main¬ 
tained the arm of suspicion throughout Europe; but in the Prince 
Iiimself no trace of this could be found, lie seemed to suppose 
nothing but good in every one that came near liim, and placed him 
at once on a footing of equality, however far ho knew him to be re¬ 
moved from himself in political opinion- It must have made a surprising 
an<l often an overpowering impression on a strange visitor, to find in 
Prince Metternich, the soul of the syvStem, a humane and liberal man, 
friendly and easy, unmatched in ii^lligent unpretending conversa¬ 
tion, and showing the most natuj'al kindness in little things. Thus 
the clever, vain, literary opponents of the Prince almost always gave 
way before him; and I doubt whether among the many whom he saw 
and s|)oke with, there is a single one who has so far got over those 
iin[>ressions as to have spoken or written of him in otherwise than a 

respectful tone.The transaction of business was in his 

hands the simplest and most natural you could imagine. He never, 
indeed, placed himself in your point of view, but always placed you 
in his, and never seemed to suppose, but tliat at the bottom you were 
perfectly agreed with him, altliough you might be for obtaining the 
same just and good objects by different means. With the most spon¬ 
taneous (q)cnncss lie Avould lead you to tlic very edge of confidential 
communication, and in that way kojit still closer all he himself wished 
to conceal. The Avords and writings in which he has vindicated his 
system, and directed it to "a particular object, all contain so much 
that is really true and excellent, that tKe j’cadcr or hearer swallows 

wliat is lialf-truc and apparcntly-true, along with it.It is 

not Pi'incc Mcttcrnich hut (lenz, and those like him, who acted parts 
in tlie system without believing in it. Of the Prince himself, I have 
iiev(*r had the impression, however jiaradoxical it may sound, that he 
was OIK', of those persons wliose soul w^ns really inaccessible to the 
ideas of political freedom. Ilis ])olitical education, the impressions 
Avhicli long influenced him, did not fall on a time wlien absolutism 
Avas taught as the ])olitical gospel. Do you remember the writings of 
Koch, who was, I hclievo, Metternich’s teacher at the University 
of Strasbourg, Iiow completely they are jHirvaded by an objective, 
impartial, ]>olitical spirit ? Kocli wi'ote political physiology witJiout 
alw^ays regarding society <Mther ns a judge or as a physician. It is in 
this historical and scientiiic W'ay that 1 believe that the Prince accus- 
loin<*d himself to regard the relations of political life, until by later 
events he was led into the contest against Napoleon, and afterwards 
was exclusively employed in reconstructing the system of legiti¬ 
macy, In later years, it is true, thivS physiological view more and more 
gave W'ay, and the exclusiveness of the system got the upper hand: 
his attention became fixed on the requirements of tlie•moment; 
and after a certain step in the ladder of life, a man changes no 
more. The maintenance of the cmj>ir(! of Austria, which was 
only glued togetlicr by tlic system, and the continuous sustentation of 
tlu^ system itself, became an ever-present necessity, which sufficiently 
explains his position towards Europe. Tliat at once it all fell ta 
pieces, he could not prevent; he submitted to the new destiny; with 
incessant labour he tried to rescue from the wreck all that could be 
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saved; but the moral bankruptcy of the system worked its way into 
the ])ublic opinion of Austria lierscif, and all the material forces of 
gov(^ininent gave way. From my personal knowledge 1 can testify 
at least to this, tliut he foresaw with absolute certainty the great 
sliipwreck of last spring. I was, as yon know, at Vienna in the au¬ 
tumn of 1847, being employed in a transaction connected with the 
events in Italy, lie had spoken to me at much length of the political 
ruin wliich threatened to fall on Kuro])e soon, perhaps very soon, and 
of the ever dce[)er growth and ever wider range of radical and commu¬ 
nistic ideas, against which all means of repression had proved inefToc- 
tual. I could not at that lime b(;lievc tliat things had gone so far, 
but rather thought that the age w'ould fake counsel I'roin these 
events, and leaiai prudence from the lailurc of such a poli(*y. With 
respcict to the future, the Prince w^ould assert nothing : — “ T am no 
“ prophet,” he said, “ and I know not whnt wdll liappen : hut 1 am an 
“ old ])ractitioncr, and 1 knowhow to discriminate bet\vcon curable and 
“ fatal diseases, 'iliis one is fatal; here we bold hist as long as we 
“ can. but 1 despair of tiio issue.” So spoke Prince M<4ternioh ivalking 
up and down in the gay a])artment of his villa at the Keninvcg, on 

the cieninL^ of the 9tli of (ietober before be returne<l to Vienna. Ho 
\ 

never saw it again. I5ut even them, knowing as 1 did with what con¬ 
tinual anxiety and labour he occupied lihusclf in the atfairs of Italy 
and Switzerland, and how he frequently wrote and gave instructions 
for firt( on liours together -without repose, — Avhenever the inscrijition 
over the entranee. of that fine and spacious country-house, ‘M'*arva 
domns, magna qiiies,” jjrescuted itself to my eyes, I felt that falser 
Avords liad never been engraven upon stone.’ (Pp. G4—69.) 


Tlierc is indeed sonicthi]ig pi'ofonndly ]>aihctie in this ])ictnrc ; 
and however Avell wo know tliat Prince Mettcrnleli-s fall Avas just 


in itself and good lor humanity, yet this brave defence of the 
Impossible is not without a certain grandeur, —like the struggle 
of those h-ldcr gods, to avIiosc patriarchal tyranny distracted later 
generations looked regretfully hack, — idealising the Saluniia 


regna. 

The nnwillingness of the nobility to take any part in political 
life — iu some families, such as the Lichtensteins, it was a tra¬ 
dition tliat no niemhov had been iu the civil service,—Avas one of 


tlie causes of Prince ^Ictteniicli’s despair of the future of Austria; 
and Ave say with regret tliat tlic noAv constitution of Count Sta- 
dion does not authorise us to believe that he is the man to save 


the distracted and all but dlsincinbcrcd empire. If really Avovked 
out it Arould give tliG Slavonic clement the preponderance, 
Avhich the German jAopulation could not endure; and yet its 
special provisions arc so unAvclcomc to that very race, tliat T5o- 
hcrnla and Croatia have received it Avith repugnance. It is 
iltogctlier founded on the assumption of the existence of an 
uncontested, strong, and resolute government,—Avhercas there ia 
nothing but a |arge army. The contempt for the representative 
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system shown by the forcible dispersion, without official notice, 
of the unresisting Assembly at Krcmsler, has neutralised all the 
good the proclamation of the Constitution might liavc effected. 
It contains no such clause as that in tlic present Prussian one: 
^ That it Avill be subject to the immediate revision of a new 
^ Assembly.’* It provides no+hing for the federal develo})ment, 
which is alone possible, if Austria is to hold together; but it 
attempts to construct the edifice of future liberty, out of the 
very ruins which Prince JMciternich left behind. The contest 
with Hungary is still a drawn battle: in Lombardy the war is 
renewed, even while avc are Avriting, exacerbated by the victories 
and violences of Marslial Kadetsky: in Vienna and Prague the 
murmurs of insurrections, fiercely suppressed, arc yet audible; 
and behind all, lour the ambitious instincts of ShiA'onia, guided 
by tlic diplomacy of llussia. AVhat paper Constitution could 
live here ? Perhaps not the Aviscst. 

M. von Usedom’s * lleflections on the Political State of Gcr- 
‘ many ’ admit the total subversion, or rather suspension of 
authority throughout the country. The Princes, hoAVCver per¬ 
sonally amiable and Avcll-iutentioncd, have produced no one man 
who can Avicld and guide tlie new elements of society. In a 
former article Ave dreAv the gloomiest anticipations from the 
inability of the constituted autlioritics in Prussia to execute the 
hiAv; and since, (for the (Jermans make a theory of every thing), 
Ave have heard Held, then a leading Pcrliii democrat, enun¬ 
ciating ‘ that it has ahvays been the LaAV by Avhicli freedom 
‘ has been fettered, and against Avhich the people have strug- 
‘^gled; only do aAvay altogether Avith La\A^, and the trancpiilHty 
^ of the people folloAVS as a natural consequence: pure Anarchy 
* is our only hope.’ Such language could never have been 
held or endured where the people retained any reverence for any¬ 
thing above them: but, to this condition a bad political system 
liad reduced the best educated and most reasoning of continental 
nations, Avlilch has noAV, indeed, entered on a safer path, and may 
profit by recent experience. In the smaller States, the royal and 
noble classes still stand in hopeless fear of the unorganised masses, 
on Avhosc spontaneous moderation hangs the daily safety of their 
lives and property. The word ‘ Kcpublic’ lias come to mean what¬ 
ever the people choose to do; lass uns Reyuhlik machen^ imports, 
^ let us go and make a row.’ Even the poor temporary remedy of 
military force is not here at hand, for tiie armed contingent of 
the smaller states is inefficient for any such purpose. The pc<iple, 
on their side, stand aloof in sullen discontent; they have the 
poAver, but not the right; they, too, have their little property. 


* Art. 112. of the Prussian Constitution of Dec. 5. 1848. 
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which they do not Avish to endanger; they, too, have their 
families, for whom tliey Mdsh to live; and thus they look 
anxiously for means to attain their ends without civil strife. 
The * eentral jiower ’ at Frankfort thus attracts both high and 
low, —the necessities of the Pi'inces and the desires of the peojile, 
— and it owes this distinction to its object and its origin. Its 
object, although, as we have stated, the long desire of Ger¬ 
many, was principally fostered in the liberal states of the south 
and west. The Upper Rhine was left defenceless by Austria, 
who had undertaken to protect it; and the I'aniparts of Ger¬ 
many in that quarter began at Uhn. The statesmen of Radon, 
Darmstadt, and Nassau, had not even the field, which the mo¬ 
narchies affoi’dcd, for their influence and fame,—and yet such 
men as Gagern were among them. These and other causes in¬ 
duced the more liberal portion of Germany earnestly to look to 
the establishment of a centre of rule, as the best security l)oth 
for the niatcriiil interests and political development of their 
common country- Again, the origin of the Assembly at Frank¬ 
fort was thoroughly spontaneous: there was nothing octroye 
about it. History affords no example of such an authority as 
that of the ^ Vor~imrlament ’ growing up without any extraneous 
support, simply ])ccause it Avas wanted, — though M. voii Use- 
dom compares it to tlic rise of the Papacy. The Assomldy 
which it summoned has rather ratified than enacted wliat the 
time demanded; but it is of inestimable importance that tlic 
fundamental rights ( Gi^nnd-rechte^ which arc to close the feudal 
system in Germany, should htivc this solemn sanction, and not 
proceed from the mere strong popular will: it is of incalculable 
worth for the future, that tlic people should look on tlic abiili- 
tion of the corvee^ the game-laws, and other privileges, by which 
they sulFcrcd, as proceeding from a superior wisdom, and not 
from their own pliysical strength. 

Rut it is, above all, necessary that tlie character of the central 
power should be rightly undci'stood and carefully preserved. 
A mere confederation can do nothing in such a conjuncture as 
this; where what is wanted is not the expression of a harmonious 
will, but the exercise of a recognised and legitimate authority. 
Dc Tocqucvlllc—in that Avoi'k Avhich is to our times Avhat 
Aristotl(j.’s ‘Politics’ was to antiquity — clearly expounds the 
distinctions between the first and second American Unions, and 
shows how the one Avas transitory and powerless, the other the 
firmest govcnimcnt the Avorld has yet seen. The Avhole turns, 
not so much upon the extent of the pOAvers delegated to the 
central authority,—as upon the right of that authority itself to 
execute its own laws. Tliough every citizen remains a member 
of lus own state, in the enjoyment of his state rights, he is a 
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subject of the Union; and thus all the vitality of central power 
is combined with all the freedom of distinct legislation. 

This is. In fact, the model whicli the Constituent Assembly 
of Frankfort luis long kept in mind ; and this, of itself, has been 
felt to be sufficient to render the incorj)oration of Austria with 
Gcnnany impossible. To require of Austria, that she should have 
no separiitc diplomatic representation, and no military force dis¬ 
tinct from the German federal army,—no line of custom-houses 
between herself and Germany, and yet one between her German 
and her non-German provinces,—would have been a demand tan¬ 
tamount to a dissolution of the Austrian empire. That, on the 
other hand, the diplomacy, the army, and the Zollvcrein of Ger¬ 
many should be absorbed into Austria, and that tlic high intellec¬ 
tual and jiolitical development of the jS’orth should merge itself 
in an inferior civilisation, was just as inqiossiblc. And, beyond 
all otlici’ considerations, it was evident that, if cither of these 
schemes were realised, Europe would not quietly stand by and 
Avutcli the construction of a monarchy of seventy-four mil¬ 
lions of inhabitants—far more compact and homogeneous than 
ever Napoleon luid realised. The cnibarrassincnts which the 
(icrinau subjects of Denmark and Holland have brought into 
the sclicme are as nothing compared with tlie difficulties and 
dangers which would accrue to any arrangement that mixed up 
the rights and powers of Gcnnany with the claims and posses¬ 
sions of Austria in countries not Gernmn- If Germany should 
iruarautcc to Austria the retention of her firtecn millions of non- 
Gorman subjects, slic M^ould liave to inaugurate her ncAV national 
Constitution by two sanguinary wars witli nations striving for 
tlicir national rights, — an inconsistency too flagrant even for 
the Assembly that accused Arnold ]{uge of treason when he 
compared Radetsky to Tilly, ami wished no success to his arms. 
TIjc ])rcsent state of things in Austria, also, as confirmed by the 
new Constitution, gives no hope of any such separate provincial 
development, as might enable the German subjects of Austria 
to become connected with the German empire by some process, 
wliich should not implicate German interests with non-German. 

All these difficulties jircsented themselves clearly to the 
statesmanlike intelligence of liaron Gagcrn, and received what 
seems to us their best solution in liis speech of the oOth Oc¬ 
tober of the last year. He proposed that Germany alicl Austria 
should constitute themselves into two distinct independent em¬ 
pires,—linked together by a perpetual defensive league, as far 
as regards the German possessions of Austria, on the basis of 
the Confederation of 1815. This would include Moravia, Bo¬ 
hemia, and Istria, as far as Trieste and its territory; and if any 
alteration was to be made in the terms of the alliance, it 
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should be of a nature rather to strengthen than to weaken the 
Federal Act of 1815. By this aiTangcmcnt Austria could lose 
nothing, wliatevcr (Jcrniany gained, i'or all purposes of national 
deloncc she would have the assistance of the compact army of 
the .German Empire, instciid of a number of separate contin¬ 
gents,—tlic value of which change every military man wdll at 
once appreciate: —and she would remain perfectly independent in 
all her own international relations. The majority of the Frank¬ 
fort Assembly w'ould not listen to this proposal at the time; in 
the belief that Austria would be forced to waive all other con¬ 


siderations, and to allow her German provinces to be absorbed 
into Germany. Austria, on the other hand. Instead of yielding 
the point, has attcunpted, by many covert plans, to gain for her¬ 
self such a })rcdoininance in the Gcnuaii constitution as would 
really give her the empire of central J^iurope. !She h:is tried 
to induce the Assembly to substitute a parliament composed 
of delegates of the Brinccs and deputies from the Assemblies of 
thediiiercnt states, wdtli an executive directoiy of seven Frinccs, 
fertile two Houses already agreed upon by Prussia and thirty of 
the other German States- By this p!uu the popular eleuients, 
wlilcli can alone give a permanent vitality to the constitution, 
would be altogether suppressed; and tlie mixed tliirt}^-eight 
millions with whicli Austria would join the Confederation might 
easily be made to give her a predominance over the Gennau 
thirty-live. But it is very iinjjrobable that any such attempt can 
now succeed. The opinion of Gngern lias been gradually gain- 
ing ground in the minds of the best men in the Assembly, in the 
rest of Germany, and even in England. It may be retarded 
by the late votes of the Assembly, wdiere a small majority, dex¬ 
terously summoned, lias thrown their proceedings into disorder. 
But it combines so many advantages, otherwise unattainable, 
that, unless Austria is to keep aloof entirely, we incline to be¬ 
lieve that it, or some scheme very similar, will at last prevail. 
In France revolutions little alter the internal fabric of society, 
and slightly affect its foreign relations: tliough the indepen¬ 
dence of Italy demands tJic sympathy of all men who, being 
freemen at heart, honour the desire of freedom in others, the 
political question will probably remain exclusively Italian; but 
the solid establishment of a German Empire on a constitutional 
and representative basis would soon make European despotism 
impossible and Eurojio really secure. 

As long as Austria i^ossesscd Belgium, the Ecclesiastical States 
and the Brisgau, she, as it were, wrapped round the German ter¬ 
ritories, and was their natural protector; now she is a contermi¬ 
nous kingdom to Germany, and lias another function to perform. 
She has to protect Europe from Eastern aggression; to extend 
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an efficient protection to the menaced Principalities of Turkey; 
and to raise up a southern and more ci\'iliscd Slavonia, as a balance 
to the power of the North. Disembarrassed of alien conquests, 
which exhaust her strength, and give her the character of an 
op]*ressor in Europe, and safe from Russian aggression in her 
alliance with Germany, there would still be a gloj-ious and useful 
future for Austria, in which no power would more heartily re¬ 
joice than England, her old ally. 

Supposing the erection of a German Empire, there is the 
further question—AVho is to be Emperor? In this case, not- 
withstanding the facts of M, Wclckor’s motion, it still appears 
to us as the most probable issue out of the difficulties of 
Germany/ tliat its imperial crown sliould finally rest on the 
House of llohenzollcrn. Already all tlie states below the rank 
of kingdoms, with tlie exception of Lichtenstein, an Austrian 
dependency, liavc submitted their claims to its present Head. 
The northei'n monarchies arc not in a condition to resist the 
jiopuhir demand; and llavaria can scarcely stand alone. The 
King of Prussia may, then, soon liavc to undertake this solemn 
rcsj)onsibility. Whatever have been his faults, lie has suffered 
much, and he is a man to learn by suffering: he has a sound 
and generous heart. And wc, who did not flatter him in his 
easier days, would bid him good cheer in this great and difficult 
work, on the success of which may depend the principle, not, 
perhaps, of national independence, which, we trust, is above the 
acts of indivi<luiJ men, — but that of constitutional monarchy, 
Avhlch kings can really empcril and destroy. 

We would willingly follow M. von Uscdoin to Italy, where he 
recognises the idcnlical difficulties he h:is signalised in Germany. 
But for the passion of Italian nationality, aggravated by the pre¬ 
sence of the stranger in the North, the timely rcfurnis of the Pope 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany would have fully succeeded. 
Even now wc deprecate foreign intervention, because such an 
interference is police, not government: it may put down a riot, 
but it can only embitter a revolution. The Pope, whose Christian 
feelings would not allow him to act on his Italian sympathies 
and to follow the banners he had blessed, cannot return to the 
Vatican over the dead bodies of his subjects, without shaming 
Christendom. If he and the Grand Duke bide their time, it 
may come; and they may regain a power which itpmust be 
allowed they did not abuse. Let them stand apart, if they will; 
but do not let them aggravate the calamities of the great con¬ 
test on which Italy is again entering, and which, if anarcliy does 
not succeed despotism, may give to Rome itself a fresh sig¬ 
nificance in the history of mankind. 
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Akt. XL — 1. Democracy in France. January, 1849. By 
Monsieur Guizot. I'ifth Edition. Loudon. 

2. The Events of 1848. A Letter to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. By It. Monckton Milnes, M. P. London: 1849. 

3. The Fife of Maximilien RohespierrCy with Extracts from his 
iinpuhlished Correspondence. By G. IL LliWES. London: 
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^^WELVE short months ago it became our duty to introduce to 
our readers a new political creation; of which few then knew 
the origin or elements, and of which fewer still ventured to pre¬ 
dict tlie end. The very title of a Erencli Itcpublic Avas histori¬ 
cally ominous; but though only one import was then attached to 
the term, and only one result anticipated from the catastrophe, it 
was felt dllHcult to account for so abrupt and startling a resus¬ 
citation of the dead. A year has now rolled by; and in this 
brief space the course of the regenerate monster has been run. 
The drama is finished; and the audience are now admitted be¬ 
hind the scones—to scrutinise the machinery and delect the in¬ 
struments of illusion. We do not, of course, mean to assert that 


the force of the recent convidsioii is so far spent that coining 
events will derive no bias from its infiuence. bo great a Avork of 
destruction cannot be at once undone ; and the revolution of ideas 


effected by the C/atastrophes of 1848 Avill, in all likelihood, leave 
a permanent impress on the j)olitical history of Erance. But, 
as regards the veritable republic of last February, Ave are no 
longer left in any kind of doUbt or bewildormeut. The whole 
mystery is elucidated; and our attentiou is now bespoken for a 
treatise, iu which one of the greatest of French statesmen has 
critically speculated upon the developed malady, and prescribed 
for the reviving jiatieiit. 

It is said that Monsieur Guizot’s essay Avas Avritten some 
months back, and that its publication Avas deferred to the most 
promising opportunity Avluch the course of events might pre¬ 
sent. It such was the fact, it Avili to a great extent explain 
the reserve with Avhich certain portions of the subject arc 
treated, au well as a peculiar assumption Avhich seems to pervade 
tlie whole. ‘ Dcmoci'acy in France ’ wore a very different 
aspect in June, 1848, from that Avliich it cxliibitcd in January, 
1849. At the former period it was still uncertain hoAV far the 
true popular opinion might not have been expressed in the procla¬ 
mations from tJie steps of the Hotel de Yille: at the latter, no 
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room for such indecision was left; and the unsubstantial phantom 
of Freneh democracy must now appear to be treated with too 
much consideration in tliis philosophical disquisition upon its cha¬ 
racter and purport. ^ Democracy in France,’ as expressing the 
sentiments of the nation, appears to be a nonentity. The whole 
country, under the sharp (lucstiou of its inquisitors, has pro¬ 
claimed itself essentially coiisc^'vative; and even in Paris itself, 
it is probable that the numerical majority of the population 
could be promptly arrayed against the supremacy of that demo¬ 
cratic spirit which Monsiem' Guizot has so elaborately exposed. 

Seldom has so gi'cat and so fair an experiment issued in so de¬ 
cisive a result. Without tlie bias of any extraneous disturbance, 
or of any domestic discontent, without the failure of any clement 
conducive to its growtli, except the single requisite of popular 
adherence, the French Republic has become extinct in all but the 
name. It is but common justice to the nation to confess, at the 
outset of all commentary, that this most perilous and fantastic 
experiment has been (conducted with a respect to the rights of 
humanity, which the recollection of ancient precedents renders 
cons])icuously honourable. No capital punishment has been 
jiidieialiy exacted for any political olFcncc; and the perpetrators 
of what, even by the rules of war, would be considered a cold¬ 
blooded murder, were studiously respited—in order that the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case miglit be again ransacked for a single point 
bespeaking or permitting a merciful interposition. Something is 
here due, beyond a doubt, to that political indifference wliich 
left so easy and smooth a course to the rudimentary Govern¬ 
ment ; but more, as we sincerely believe, to a fortunate change in 
the national disposition. . Tliose who institute comparisons be¬ 
tween the excesses of 1789 and the moderation of 1830, ai’c too 
limited in their views. The liistory of old France shoAVS that 
there was nothing new (but the guillotine) in the examples of 
’93 ; and the experience of the past year has proved tliat the for¬ 
bearance Avhich characterised the days of July, was not exclu¬ 
sively due to the peculiar incidents of that conjuncture. There 
appears to have been a gradual but distinct improvement in the 
popular temper—mainly due, it is but fair to ])rcsume, to the 
moral and political emancipation which partly compensated the 
miseries of the first revolution. It is altogether erroneous to 
conceive that Robespierre was the first of his kindT Making 
the requisite alloAvaiicc for the different periods, there would be 
no difficulty in selecting from French history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, examples of that identical spirit which 
dictated the massacres of September, and erected the Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal. Rut the ‘ tigcr-ai)e ’ of historical caricature 
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bus at lojigth lost one of its characteristics; and if its levity and 
grinijicc are not wholly extinct, its ferocity at least no longer 
survives to scandalise and terrify the workh 

So complete a solution has the whole political mystery re¬ 
ceived, that there is now not one question of all those originally 
propounded respecting its cliaractcr, which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. It is now clear that the llepublicans of 1848 were 
in very deed the lic[>ublicans of 1832, and nothing more; that 
their tenets were the same, and neither better nor worse; that 
their party was the same, and ucitlicr weaker nor stronger; and 
that the inaptitude of their principles to the existing conditions 
of society and the wants of man, is as essential and incurable as 
ever. It is singular, however, that the coinpletcncsa of this ex¬ 
posure should have been effected by one of their own darling in¬ 
ventions. Little, probably, was it surmised that universal suifrage 
would so infallibly be the ruin of its advocates—though it may 
be reinembercd that the iiepublicuiis of had their misgiv¬ 
ings of the experiment, and advocated such a limitation of the 
suffrage as would virtually Iiavc confined it to the particular 
class then strugirling for freedom. But the late election of 
the President suppUeil an opportunity for a vote of confidence 
in the liepublic; and its conseciuenccs to the position of tlic 
governing party Avere very analogous to those of tlie scrutiny 
bestowed upon the Chartist petition in our own House of Com¬ 
mons. The gigantic bubble burst at once. The prodigious sclienie 
stood convicted of manifest imposture. Of the seven millions of 
voters, not oiic-fiftli recorded themselves as llepublicans — even 
when Ilcpublicanism was the constituted reijimcy and Avhen to 


be u llcpublican Avas to support the ruling powers, and acknow¬ 
ledge the services of a meritorious cliicf. Of this fifth itself, too. 


only an insignificant fraction had any legitimate claims to the title 


they temporarily took; and the reports now before us give us good 
reason to doubt Avhethcr, throughout the length and breadth of 
France, there arc as many as one hundred thousand persons who 


sincerely hold the principles for Avhich a kingdom was revolution¬ 
ised, a population pauperised, and a dynasty expelled. Such is 
‘ Democracy in France,’ according to the present evidence of 


events: what it appeared a short time previously, to the anxious 
gaze of M. Guizot, Ave shall now attempt to explain. 

M. Guizot’s chapters arc distributed between the analysis of 
facts and the suggestions of experience. Ho commences Avith 
investigating the ‘ source of the prevalent evil,’ examines the 
several pretensions of political empirics, defines the actual ele¬ 
ments of society in France, and concludes by stating the con¬ 
ditions on Avhich alone, in his belief, the one great need of 
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France — social peace — is now recoverahle. If, in these disqui¬ 
sitions, M. Guizot should appear to exhibit a less practical spirit 
than EngHshmen arc wont to expect from a great statesman, wc 
must vocollect that the treatise \y:is composed for the especial 
benefit of his own countrymen, who arc differently minded in 
this respect; and though its popularity and circulation among 
ourselves arc sufficient indications of its acceptability even on 
this side the Channel, yet we arc inclined to suspect that our 
admiration has been diverted to other points than those which 
ai’e involved in the main argument of the essay. It is impossible 
to he blind to the philosophical merits of this remarkable work; 
but these perhaps are rather accidental than essential; and the 
expectations of the practical politician, on turning to the chap¬ 
ters before us, would certainly he liable to dIsa])poIntmcnt. 

At the outset wc meet with an obstacle whicji is not readily 
surmountable. We have no definition of the term Democracy, 
explanatory of the sense attaclied to it by the author. "Wo 
arc told, in tliC first cliaptcr, that Democracy is tlic source of 
the ‘])rcvalcnt evil,’ 1ml we arc not infoniunl Avhat that ^ pi’cva- 
^ lent evil ’ is. It is clear that l)v this ])hrase M. Guizot docs not 
simply indicate tlie anarchy or the confusion resulting from the 
last revolution. Ills words are evidently jiointcd at a certain 
])olitical spirit, which did indeed produce, among other results, 
the catastrophe of Fehruarv, and wliich is conspicuously illus¬ 
trated by tlic present state of France ; but which, nocordiug to his 
OAvn cxjn'ossiouH, has hecu at work incessantly from 1789 to the 
present day. Wc Iiavc our own conceptions respecting the 
origin and character of this spirit; and Ave apprehend that, up 
to a certain point at least, tlicy concur with those of jM. Guizot. 
At ihc* beginning of his sixth chapter ho has more clearly de¬ 
fined ^ the evil, which ever since 1789 lias periodically agitated 
^ and convulsed France.’ But this, according to that definition, is 
clearly not ^democracy.’ It is, according to ]M. Guizot’s OAvn 
statement, tlic spirit ‘in Avlncli each of the diftorent classes, and 
‘ the great political parties into Avhich our society is divided, 
‘ cherishes the hope of annihilating the others, and of reigning 
‘ alone.’ This spirit, thercfoi’c, is as characteristic of the aristo¬ 
cratic as of the democratic ])arty; and, Avhat is moi'c, it can 
s<*arcely be referred to as having originated tlic particular revo¬ 
lution in winch ]\L Guizot is most immediately concerjjcd. For 
of this there can no longer be any doubt—that the convulsion of 
February, 1848, was not the work of any ‘great political party’ 
at all. It was the issue of such a comhinatiou of audacity and 
accident as never could have occurred in any country except 
France; and even in France, its creation has been found utterly 
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uuablc to subsist. By adding two clauses to M. Guizot’s propo¬ 
sition, it may perhaps be made more practically intelligible to our 
readers—and, as we venture to think, more directly expressive of 
the truth. 'J'lie * prevalent evil ’ of France is, no doubt, the reci¬ 
procal intolerance of parties; but this ordinary incident of poli¬ 
tical life is there iiumc{isurably aggravated by the fact, that any 
association of citizens, however insignificant or obscure, conceives 
itself entitled to all the privileges of a great party; and, what is 
still worse, that all alike concur in an unhesitating resort to popu¬ 
lar force for the promotion of their views. Stated more con¬ 
cisely, the * prevalent evil’ of France may perhaps be described as 
the domestication of revolution. The strife of French parties is 
conducted in the public streets. The accumulated precedents of 
sixty years can be now appealed to for proof that any faction of 
men may hope, by audacity and perseverance, to supersede tlie 
constituted authorities of the state in fiivour of its own members; 
and every additional cxamjde of the fact necessarily Aveakens 
still further the elements of conservatism, and renders more 
desperate the case of the afflicted nation. 

Our conclusions on the point I'cferred to arc yet further per¬ 
plexed, when Avc come to examine the political classification of 
society in France as stated in tlie essay before us. In one ])assage 
(p. 54.) M. Guizot observes that there is no ‘ democi'atic party ’ in 
France, as distinguished from an aristocratic party; and that the 
opinions commonly implied by these expressions, are not truly 
or accurately represented by those of any existing political class. 
Wc shall, fortunately, however, be enabled j)resciitly to discover 
Avliat is the correct import of this statement; for this is a point on 
Avliich M. Guizot’s evidence deserves the greatest attention, and 
there is, indeed, no chapter of Ids treatise which sliould conunand 
more general interest than that in which he examines ^ the real and 
^ essential elcinenls of society in France.’ Ja this sketch lie begins 
by recognising the existence of two parties only; which coitc- 
spond in some of their prin<;lplcs to the two old political parties of 
England,—though they differ in this respect, that progress is not 
peculiarly thci law oi‘ one, nor conservatism of the other. As 
regards liberal maxims of government, there would probably now 
be no great diftbrcnce between the su[)portcrs of Henry V. and 
the adherents of the House of Orleans. M. Guizot himself 
admits, that the Legitimists have, ‘ at each succeeding ci-isis, 
^acquiesced more completely in the social order and political 
^constitution which the country has adopted;’ and reports have 
recently represented them as even outbidding their antagonists In 
concessions to the popular spirit. But, for all this, they arc the 
true representatives of Avhatevcr avus indestructible in the social 
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constitution of France previous to 1789. They are the inheritors 
of an inextinguishable principle and spirit; and they combine in 
themselves, apart from all dynastic partialities, those eternal ele¬ 
ments of society which no revolutions have ever been able to 
destroy. The other party dates its political existence from 1789. 
It is the party of the middle class, or hoiiryeoisic; which, although 
without the support of those traditions that are the strength of 
their antagonists, is yet confident in its own will and purpose, rea¬ 
sonably proud of its achievements, and elevated by the memory 
of seventeen years’ supremacy. ^ Around these two great parties,’ 
says M. Guizot, ^ floats the mass of the population; holding to 
* the one or the other by its interests, its habits, or its virtuous 
^ and rational instincts—but without any strong or solid adhesion, 

^ and incessantly assailed and worked upon by Socialists and Coni- 
‘ munists of every shade.’ But what is the proportion of these 
two great parties to each other? or of both to the ^ mass’ around 
them ? and above all, in which of the three divisions is the ^ denio- 
^ cracy ’ to be found which M- Guizot has been discussing ? Is 
it among the * monarernsts ivho spctjlc of a democratic, monarchy ’ 
(p. 2.), or the Kepubllcans who speak of a * democratic republic,’ 
or in each and all? Is democracy a subtle infection pervading 
all classes of political society, or is it a spirit peculiar to one class, 
and if so, to which? ‘The democratic party,’ says ]M. Guizot 
(p. 57.), — meaning here the middle classes of 1789, who became 
tlic constitutional monarchists of 1830, — ‘having divided itself 
‘ into two conflicting sections, the workmen are now arrayed 
‘ against their masters, or the people against the middle classes.’ 
According therefore to this use of the phrase, ‘ Democracy in 
‘ Franco’ means the spirit of that particular party Avliich, after 
being successful in 1830, retained tlie ])owcr thus acciuircd till 
1848, when it suddenly found itself confronted with one of its 
OAvn offshoots, before wliich it Avas then compelled to give Avay. 
Consequently this ‘democratic’ party Avas at one time j\L Gui¬ 
zot’s own; and cannot therefore be Avholly identified Av'itli the 
present object of bis censures. NTcitlier is it the more arlvanced 
section of dissentients before alluded to, against wliom the open¬ 
ing denunciations of the treatise arc directed; for M. Guizot is 
willing (p. 57.) from this date to recognise in them an established 
jiarty, characterised by opinions more popular than those of tlic 
conquering party of 1830; and so far are tlic ‘cewditions of 
‘peace’ hereafter jirescribed from including any extermination 
of this class of political thinkers by the junction of the other 
tAvo, that freedom of competition is cxjiressly rcserv'cd for all. 
AVhere, then, resides that idea of democracy ‘Avliich must be 
‘ extirpated, for on its extirpation depends social peace; and in 
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* her train, libei-ty, security, pi'ospcrlty, dignity, all the benefits, 
^ materiiil or moral,’ wliich social peace alone can ensure ? 

Unless our observation has seriously misled us, — and we 
cannot of course but be distrustful of a spectator’s means of 
judgment, as contrasted with the opportunities and experience of 
s() famous an actor in the scenes, — the true source of the evil 
which M. Guizot so resolutely probes, is in the general non- 
submission of the individual will to the will of the nation legally 
declared and established. The curse of France is an abnegation 
of the first condition of civil society — the recognition of a 
supreme authority. Vmt tliis is no peculiar characteristic of 
Democracy in France: on the contrary, the doctrine is there 
professed and ])ractisedby all parties alike. Indeed, we arc very 
much inclined to doubt Avhether ‘ dcinocracy,’ in the ordinary 
accc])tation of the term, has been even one of the main sources 
of those political embarrassments Avhich M. (Tulzot deidores. 
It is true that this last revolution ^\as concerted and clfected 


for the promotion of highly democratic principles; but tliis was 
simply the result of accident. The revolution might have 
been a Legitimist revolution or a Bouaj)artist revolution; and 
in fact, reckoning by the numerical strength and the relative 
positions of these several ])artics at the period of thecatastro])he, 
cither of such cv(Uits was antecedently more ])robable, than tins 
licpubl'ican revolution Avlnch really occurred. Hereafter, too, 
it is conji'cturcd that an Orleanist revolution may lie as possible 
as heretofore was any othci'. \Vc do not pretend to institute 
any com])arison betweem llie ultimate dlects of these eontiu- 
gencics; but it is clear that any one of them, if cft'ectcd by vio¬ 
lence or surprise, would attended Avith almost the sanu' 


amount of immediate sufioring 


as the otliervS and would serve to 


pci'pctuatc in the same degree the constitutional malady of 
France. Yet not one of such revolutions could with propriety 


be ascribed to the influence of ‘ democrallc’ ideas. 


The movement for the extension of tlic suffrage, in whidi tlie 
late convulsions originated, Avas undoubtedly based upon cuwtain 
princij)les of democracy; but it Avill hardly he alleged that in 
that instance they were carried too far. If the revolution liad 
been tlio true and deliberate work of those Avho Averc clamouring 
for their franchise — if, in order to extend tlicir electoral pii- 
vilc ges, th^ great body of tlic French people had turned into 
the streets and Avrought the Avork of Felnniary — there Avoiild 
then certainly be a serious charge to set against ^ Democracy in 
* France.’ liut this Avas not the case. The agitation of M. 
Odilloii Barrot and his friends supplied nothing but an of)por- 
tunity ; Avhich might just as easily have arisen, and Avould just as 
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surely have been seized, from a Legitimist solemnity or a lioiia- 
partist procession. The events of the last twelve inontlis liavc 
confirmed us in doubts, which we have for some time entertained, 
respecting the prevalence of any real democratic spirit among the 
populationof Prance. TheFrcnch of the present dayjire unsettled, 
no doubt, in their political views, unpractical in their political 
ideas, utterly without respect for established institutions, and 
Avholly withoiit experience or conviction of the priceless Avorth 
of political stability: But they do not, as a nation, appear to us 
to bo stimulated in tlicir vagaries by any exclusive or engrossing 
passion for democratic theories. As far as tlic true democratic 
])arty can be called a party at all, it is confessedly the smallest 
party in the state. The Itcpublicans have already dwindled down 
to 100 out of 750, in the estimates of the new Assembly. It is 
true tliat tlic other pai’tics may be more or less influcTic.ed by a 
democratic spirit, but not, apparently, to any very ])rojiidicial 
extent. M. Guizot, indeed, comjfiains, at the outset of his work, 
of tills general adoption of a dangerous doctrine; and laments 
that It should be tbouglit necessary to qualify every ])roject of 
government by such an element as this. But if a ^ democratic 
*Tnonareliy’ means no more than a monarchy limited by pojmlar 
rlglits, ill what respect is it censurable? nie monarcliy of 18'>1 
■was a democratic luouarehy, compared Avith that of 1829; but 
was it a monarchy less calculated to promote the Avelfarc of the 
nation? At any rate the existing llepublic is ccrtalnl}'' not 
a democratic republic; nor Iiave the suffrages of tlio people 
or the votCvS of their rcprcscntalivcs during the jiast year 
given any great reason to suspect the predominance of a demo¬ 
cratic spirit in tlio body of the nation. We arc, in sliort, very 
much inclined to liclieve that the disfirdcrs of France arise loss 
from any one preponderating element of disturbance than from 
the total absence of all the ordinary elements of conservatism. 
It is not popular passion, but popular apathy, Avhich genorat(‘S 
the evil. The ^great political parties’ arc indeed bent, as M. 
Guizot describes them, on exterminating one another; and, as 
we have before vcmai'kcd, revolution has been unfortunately 
naturalised as the ordinary Instrument of political change. 
These circumstances undoubtedly contribute tlio motive power 
in the convulsions of France; but the Avork of dostrnctlou Avould 
be no Averse there tliau in. other countries, if there dld^but exist 
in ‘ tlio great mass of the population ’ any of the common 
checks to fanaticiism or violence. Tlic body of the people 
‘ floats,’ as M. Guizot observes, I’ound each party in turn ; but 
.it entertains no durable attachment to either, and no solid 
rcsjicct for any institutions Avhich either may establish. The- 
yOL, LXXXIX. NO. CLXXX. o o 
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French population is divided, like tlmt of other countries, into 
an active and a passive class: but neither by its instincts nor 
from its interests does the passive class supply any check to the 
extravagance of the other. The profession of one party is to 
make revolutions; the practice of the other is not to suppress 
them, but only to look on; and though much must be set down 
to the madness of the fonner, yet it is to the inditterence of the 
latter that most of the evil is due. 

We may be accused of hypcrcriticism in remarking that in 
neither of these conditions can •we traoo any exclusive operation 
of that spirit of democracy which M. Guizot denounces; but it 
appears to us that the observations of this uncompromising 
statesman have been shorn of a considerable portion of their 
force by that apparent indistinctness of puriiosc which is thus 
produced. It was something far beyond democracy in the in¬ 
surgents, which suggested the emeute of February: it was some¬ 
thing far below it in the citizens, which enabled that emeute to 
be successful. M. Guizot’s essay, however, contains ample 
evidence to explain its unexamjded popularity among ourselves; 
and the service which it is admitted to have rendered to his 
own countrymen proves that he had not miscalculated the 
character of the expostulation which the crisis required. To 
tlu'ce or four of the more practical points we will now briefly 
turn. 

M. Guizot, after truly alleging, as an incontrovertible, pro¬ 
position, that the single great need of France Avas ‘ social 
^ peace,’ examines with great impartiality and elaborateness the 
respective claims of the ‘democratic’ or ‘social’ republics on 
these grounds to the acceptance of his countrymen. The 
former of the two disquisitions had become almost supcidluous 
at the time of its publication. The title of the democratic 
public to popular support had already been quietly ignored; and 
before M. Guizot’s exposure of the project appeared in print, it 
had been contemptuously scouted by nineteen twentieths of the 
population of France. A republic, it is true, still exists at the 
moment we arc writing, and will probably be surviving even 
when these lines meet the reader’s eye; but it is a republic 
exemplifying fewer of the doctrines of democracy than the 
monarchies of some other states. That It docs not, however, even 
as insensibly modified by the good sense of the nation, represent 
with any fidelity the sentiments popularly entertained, is evident 
from the transactions of every successive day. We cannot 
point to any conjuncture in the political history of a state, 
which exhibits such strange and contradictory features as those 
now displayed in France. An unlimited freedom of thought 
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and action Is combined with an unexampled acquiescence in a 
form of government either ridiculed or detested by nine tenths 
of the nation; and the only use made of universal suffmge has 
been to register an indirect but unmlstakeablc Ciuideranation of 
the events by which the privilege avrs gained. It would not be 
veiy easy to specify the time at which the French llepubllc was 
really democratic,—unless indee d we select the period immediately 
preceding the elections for the ^^ational Assembly, when M. 
Louis Blanc Avas sitting in the Luxembourg, and IVI. Ledru 
Rollin was allowed the uncontrolled range of the provinces- It 
is now evident that the ‘ party ’ through whose immediate in¬ 
strumentality the revolution w^as effected, Avas that whose most 
conspicuous constituents arc now politically proscribed; viz. the 
mob of the Faubourgs: and that the party which so adroitly 
availed itself of their agency was that which, after purging 
itself of certain elements, retained possession of power until 
General Cavaignac, its purest representative, was supei'sedod by 
Prince Louis Xapolcon. It is apparently (pp. $2, 23.) against 
this government, as devised by the Assembly and administered 
by that General, that the observations of IVl. Guizot arc directed. 

The wise and judicious reserve which the author has imposed 
upon himself in speaking of accomplished facts, and which in 
some degree explains the unpractical character of the treatise, 
excludes such an expression of ojiinion on these points as Europe 
would have eagerly welcomed at the hands of I\I. Guizot; but 
a very candid acknoAvledgment is made that the extemporised 
administration of February did discharge its extraordinary duties 
with a singular degree of wisdom and even of success. The 
only question is, whether such a government as was then con¬ 
stituted could possibly be so administered, as permanently to 
satisfy the legitimate wants of the French community at large. 
M, Guizot thinks that it could not; and he enters upon a justifi¬ 
cation of his opinion, in some brief remarks which, coming from 
such a quarter, command extraordinary interest. 

^ A republican government,’ says M. Guizot, ^ lias more 
^ need than any other, of the co-operation of every class of its 
' citizens; if the mass of tlic population docs not zealously adopt 
‘ it. It has iio root; if the higher classes arc hostile or indifferent 
* to it, it can enjoy no security.’ True, even to triteness, as this 
remark may seem, the events of the past year supply afiiple evi¬ 
dence that the maxim was seldom borne in mind by the political 
reformers of that extraordinary time. They unanimously, and 
in all countries, cither believed, or professed to believe, that 
republicanism was so obviously and essentially the natural 
and proper form of government for a civilised people, as to 
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need no more than the Jiat of a proclamation to estahlish it 
for ever. This, indeed, was the foundation of their political 
claims as opposed to those of their adversaries. Tlie legitimists 
rested their case on an historical title. Their principle, as 
we have said, represented certain indestructible elements of 
French society; and they could plead, in behalf of their choice, 
those traditional rights of inheritance and descent which expe¬ 
rience proves to be so slowly coni])cnsatcd, even by the settled 
convictions of political wisdom. The constitutional monarchists 
of 1830 might in truth have relied upon claims ertually strong; 
had they but left themselves in a position to urge them with 
effect. They also represented principles in themselves inde¬ 
structible,—the principles of tcin))eratc and enlightened ])rogrcss, 
— but they had unfortunately foregone the privilege of appetd- 
ing to their own deeds in justification of their own doctrines. 
They had obstructed that expansion of opinion in virtue of 
which, at an earlier stage of its existeiu'c, they had superseded 
others in poAverand they had consequently deprived themselves 
of that popular co- 0 })cration, without which their tenure of place 
was quite as imperfect as that of their competitors. It has 
been now made abundantly clear, that the smallest demon- 
sti'ation of attachment or support on the part of the body of the 
citizens, would hiive been sufficient to avert the catastrophe pre¬ 
pared for them by the resolute audacity of a faction; but they 
had forfeited this support, and tliey fell. All those steady j)cr- 
suasions of true national Interests which in our country preserved 
a new and unpopular dynasty through the stormy period of its 
growth, until it had struck its roots firmly into the afiections as 
well as the convictions of the people, were utterly wanting in 
the parallel conjuncture before us; and the result wiis that the 
first rude shock of opposition levelled the whole fabric Avith the 
ground. The claims of the republicans, though of a less pal¬ 
pable or practical character tlian those of their antagonists, Averc, 
in theory, far more transcendciitly grand; and Averc even en¬ 
forced Avitli less scrupulous and more pcreiiiptory assumption. 
It was represented as au unimpeachable maxim that the vox 
populi necessarily spoke in a republic; and that it was therefore 
equivalent to the —that the establishment of such a form 

of government at once precluded opposition and extinguished 
intrigue,-*! -that it differed from other forms in being the only true 
one, whereas all the rest were but obsolete modifications of im¬ 
posture or oppression. In this way they substantially claimed for 
the institution of their OAvn framing a ^ right divine,’ Avhich Avas 
urged with more pertinacity, and exercised Avitli greater a(!tivity, 
than the prerogatives of Philip Augustus or Louis le Grand. 
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To (lispulc the will of a republican committee was either the 
most pitiable form of insanity, or the most atrocious fomi of 
treason. What they wore doin^ was for everybody’s good; and 
wluHivcr thwarted them was the declared enemy of his country 
and his race. 

Such were the respective claims of the three parties; but 
their positions became more cnibiwrasscd when these claims had 
been enforced by open violcncp and revolution. ‘ It is,’ says 
IVI. Guizot, ^ the melancholy condition of democratic govera- 
^ incuts, that while charged, as they must be, with the repression 
^ of disorder, they are required to be complaisant and indulgent 
^ to the causes of disorder. They arc expected to arrest the evil 
^ when it breaks out, and yet they arc :iskcd to foster it whilst it 
^ is hatching-’ Such, indeed, is often the condition of democratic 
governments; but not of tliese only, nor of these in every posi¬ 
tion, It is the orjfvinal condition of all governments which arc 
the ofTsprlng of revolution; and must necessarily continue to be 
so, until the circumstances of their creation have been forgotten, 
—cxce])t ill cases, almost unexampled, of tliat true and cordial 
concerl among all classes of citizens, which modern revolutionists 
so rarely experience, and yet so invariably assume. M. tiuizot 
Avell exposes the extraordinary fallacy of the French republicans 
in j^ronoimcing their succi^ss to be the pacific and conclusive 
victory of democracy over all antagonistic theories. ® Is this 
^ state of tilings peace? Is there, 1 wfill not say the reality, 
* but the bare appearance of one of those energetic, wise, and 
‘ conclusive victories, which ])ut an end, for a time at least, to 
'social conflicts, and secure a long truce to harassed nations? 
' There are facts of such magnitude, clearness, and ju'omincncc, 
' tluit no human forc<'. or fraud can succeed in hiding them.’ 
There are indeed; and one of them, avc admit, is the surpassing 
mockery of the ‘ French Kepubllc.’ 

But wlicn M. Guizot deplores the melancholy condition of rulcra 
dejn'ived of the ordinary ]>owers for tlio jircscrvation of peace, he 
docs l)ut point to one of the inevitable consequences of a resort to 
popular force as an instrument of political change- The first acta 
of a revolutionary govci'iimcnt, if it is a government at all, must 
necessarily include the proscription of those very practices by 
which they themselves succeeded to jiowcr. 8elf-prcservation 
makes such conduct imperative; but the consequent Embarrass¬ 
ments arc not the less serious. From this source was drawui the 
never-failing argument of the jirescnt republicans against the 
constitutional reformers of 1830: and by the strange accldenta 
of February they have actually survived to sec it retorted in 
identical terms upon themselves. IVI- Guizot was denounced by 
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M. Marrast as a persecutor and a bigot; M. Marrast is im¬ 
peached of similar enorniities by MM. llaspail and Blanqui; 
and if these latter personages should be indulged with that turn 
of oflice, which, from tlie bottom of their dungeons, they arc con¬ 
stantly predicting, a lower depth of democracy will doubtless be 
found, out of which accusers will rise even against them, "flus 
is the inevitable condition of a government erected by a revolu¬ 
tion— whether that revolution, on its own intrinsic merits, was 
justifiable or otherwise. The very necessity of tlie case compels 
its ministers to uphold laws which they have just been trans¬ 
gressing; to proscribe sentiments which they have recently 
avowed, and to prosecute as offences deeds which cannot, on 
any general view, be distinguished from their own. They 
themselves stand a living and conspicuous example of wdiat may 
be done, by a judicious admixture of audacity and perseverance. 


for tbc advancement of jwivatc opinions; and the title of any 
particular oj>inious to such promotion must of course be decided 
by the individuals wlio hold tliem. A revolutionary government 
must needs repress revolutionary practices. The only pertinent 


question in the present cju^c is, whether the true and serious 
demands of the French nation sis I'cprcscnted, before the days 
of Fcbi’iiary, in the policy of the dynastic op])osition, Averc or 
were nut of that character which called for the firm and resolute 


resistance of the ministers of the state ? If they Avere so, then 
was the government of Louis Fliilippc justified in its course of 
conduct, notwithstanding the event; if they Averc not, then avus 
the explosion but the infallible consequence of expansion unjustly 
and luiAvisely repressed. It is no part of our present duty to decide 
this point: but it is difficult to omit remarking that of all the 
‘ privileges’ gained by the revolution of February, the extension 
of the suiirage seems to be the only one Avluch tlic nation cares 
to retain,—and equally difficult to avoid the deduction, that if 
this extension had been voluntarily granted, tbc revolution 
might never have come to pass. 

Tliere is little room for questioning M. Guizot’s general con¬ 
clusion, that the Constitution devised by the Watioual Assembly 
would be found incompetent to the preservation of political 
order, even if sincerely and cordially accepted by the great 
body of the nation; but it Las never been submitted to trial 
under a'ny such conditions. The vaunted attractiA'^cncss of 
republican forms was found altogether Avanting, from the first 
hour of the experiment; and thus a go\"crnment, Avhlch could 
only subsist as repi*cscnting the true Avishes of the people, was 
discovered to have actually less foundation in such affections 
than the discarded foi-nis of hereditary or constitutional mo- 
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narcliy. Tlia Legitimists ami the Orleanists had each their 
share of popular pixulilcctiuns; but the llepublicans had compara¬ 
tively none. M. Guizot wisely estimates more highly than is 
usual the power of })ci*5oiial and family attachments in political 
affairs; though recent events have given I’eason to doubt whether 
he has not excluded from the jiossessors of such title to support 
a family cujoyiug it in no uiconsiderablc degree. It really 
appears as if the Bonapartists retained a hold upon popuk^ 
affections in France, but little inferior to that claimed by the 
Legitimists. Wc do not of course consider the enormous ma¬ 
jority by which Prince Louis isapoleon has been elected to the 
Presidency of the Kepubllc, as symbolising the proportion of 
true Imperialists in the national constituency. Many no doubt 
of the votes given to the Prince were only given against the 
liepublic. But at the same time it must be remembered, that a 
vast number of suffrages were collected from the peasantry of 
the rurjd districts, whose general ignorance of politics left them 
with little guide but their personal affections; and that it was 
precisely in these quarters that the Prince’s chief strength was 
found to lie. Our coiiclusioiis from these data, would, it is true, 
be considerably more trustworthy, had the competitors for office 
included representatives of the Bourbon dynasties; but the fact 
seems hardly dis})utablc, that the name of Napoleon exercises as 
real mi inffucnce over the French pcoj)le as that of Henry IV. 

But the liej)ublicans had extended their influence and their 
resources by a remarkable coalition. They had accepted the 
co-operation, promptly tendered, of all those individuals who were 
bent upon reconstructing the social system of the age. Every 
Hcpublican certainly was not a Socialist; but every Socialist was 
a licpublican. It was loudly jn’oeluimed that the deficiencies of 
Republicanism, whatever they might prove, in satisfying the 
spirit of the times, would be amply supplied by tJio yet untried 
efficacy of Socialism; that it was to the absence of this indis¬ 
pensable clement of regciK;ration that previous failures were 
due, and tliat nothing short of complete success was to be anti¬ 
cipated from its present introduction into the work of reform. 
Tlic partnership of the two systems of polity was formally 
announced; and the * Democratic and Social Rei)ublic’ is the style 
and title taken for the new form of Government thus commended 
to notice. M. Guizot therefore extends his invoBtigatioii of 
the claims of Democracy into a similar analysis of the claims of 
Socialism; and the cliaptcr devoted to this object is far from 
the least interesting portion of the treatise. 

In England we should content ourselves with observing that 
Socialism could never work; and without analysing very 
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niinutc'ly the innate passions of man which preclude such a result, 
we should dismiss the idea as one utterly unpractical; and sliould 
scarcely condescend, to quote the total failure which liad hitherto 
attended every attempt at even its partial realisation. j\I. 
Guizot, howcvei’, proceeds diflercntly; and doubtless with good 
reason:—for his countrymen, ever since their lirst rude eiuanci- 
2 )atioii from tlic restraints of absolutism, have evinced an inve¬ 
terate propensity to decide practical (piestions by mcta})hysical 
discussions. They have never yet escaped from the discipline 
of llousseau; and disquisitions, winch to Englishmen would bcoiii 
ultei'ly \oid of pertinency, and almost j>ast undCz’stauding, are 
found sufficient to sway the minds of Frenchmen at tlie most 
momentous periods of their destinies. 

The ffrst observathni of M. Guizot on this subject is a denial 
of the claims to novelty put forward by the advocates of 
fSocialism in behalf of their theories. ‘ Tlic ideas propounded 
‘ by the social republic arc not new. They are as old as the 
^ world. They have risen up in the midst of all the great moral 
^ and social crises, whether in the East or the West, in the 
^ au(‘icnt or the modern world. The second and third eoutu- 
^ ries in Africa, and especially in Egypt, during the agitations 
‘ caused by the propagation of Christianity — the middle ages 
‘ during tlieir confused, stormy fermentation — the sixteenlli 
‘ centui'y in Germany in the course of the Jtefonuation — and 
^ the seventeenth in England during the political revolution, had 
‘ their Socialists and Communists—thinking, speaking, and act- 
^ ing precisely like those of our own day. It is a phase of 
‘ human nature that reappears at epochs wdicn society is like a 
‘ boiling caldron, in which every ingredient is thrown to the 
‘ surface and exposed to view.’ These are remarks worthy of 
the great historian of civilisation; but it is not very clear, to 
what corresponding epoch of society M. Guizot w'ould reier the 
recent reproduction of these doctrines. They did nut arise out 
of the revolutionary chaos; they rather originated it. They 
were jzropounded, discussed, maintained, and excnqzlilicd, at a 
time wdieu it might have been reasonably presumed that the 
political order of the Continent was dclinitely settled, 'fhero is 
this peculiarity about their present appearance, that they arc 
not only enounced with unusual boldness and perspicuity, but 
that theyr,. have been matured In the deliberations of men 
exempted from those evils which at other periods have suggested 
and w^arraiitcd extraordinary means of remedy. We cannot 
trace many points of resemblance betw'cen the social and poli¬ 
tical conditions wdiich generated the asceticism of Christian Africa, 
and those Avhich have produced the school of MM. Kaspaii and 
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Proudhon, It is not a. little curious too, though it has, till 
recently, been left unnoticed, that the fundamental doctrines of 
Socialism were not only promulgated in the first French llevo- 
lution, but that they actually preceded the ideas of democratic 
regcnei*atlon. Mr. Lewes, in Ills Life of Robespierre, has well 
remarked that, before any trace of the word ^ Republic ’ appears 
ill llic writings even of Prud^ornme or Marat, both these jour¬ 
nalists had occupied themselves with projects of social reform, 
based on the rcdisti'ibntion of property. 

JVI. Guizot’s exposure of tlic fallacy which these doctrines 
in^'olvc, though confined to the theory of the subject, is com¬ 
plete and unanswerable. AYc need not here enlarge upon the 
steps of a icfutation wlilch avouIcI be almost superfluous in tlio 
ej’es of English readers, but which was rendered imperative by 
the practical maintenance of these principles in France; and 
wliicli is not ill calculated, in its terms, for the conviction of the 
metaphysical subtleties by Avhicb such doctrines arc now recom¬ 
mended to an excitable and sulfering population. AYc cannot, 
hoAvever, pass over the remarkable inconsistency which M. 
Guizot so acutely exposes, between two of the chief conclusions 
of the Socialist school- They exalt human nature beyond mea¬ 
sure from one point of view, and depress it proportionately from 
another. IManklnd, according as their pur])oscs demand, is 
altci’nately brutalized and deified. ^ There was no virtue,’ says 
M. Guizot, ‘ which was not at the epoch of 1789 ascribed to 
‘ man — no success that Avas not hoped and predicted of him. 

^ Faith and hope in man took the place of faith and hope in 
^ God.’ The social rcformci's of the present crisis profess the 
seltkimc idolati'ous enthusiasm for Iiinnan nature; and yet, at 
the very moment Avhen these invocations are upon their tongues, 
tliey are urging the recognition of principles Avhich, as M. Guizot ^ 
shows, tend directly to the denial of God and the degradation 
of the human race; and AvhIch arc based Avbolly on the assump¬ 
tion that man’s highest Avaiits are those of the brutes that 
perisli. 

]S'either the ‘democratic ’ nor the ‘ social ’ republic, then, can 
be reasonably expected to satisfy tbc cravings of tlic French 
nation;—a conclusion Avhich tAvclve months’ experience has 
amply proved. The substitution of some pi’actical and efficient 
remedy for these empirical prescriptions must seem, aW;he present 
moment, an arduous and desperate undertaking: but M. Guizot, 
like a true statesman, has resolutely girt himself to the Avork. 
He has specified Avhat, in his‘ conception, are the conditions, 
both political and moral, of that permanent social peace, AvhIch 
France has been vainly seeking for the last sixty years; and 
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even if tlie reader slioulcl be uimblc to persuade himself of their 
immediate efficacy, he will not, wc tliiuk, withliold his adiiiiration, 
from the wisdom and uprightness of purpose which has suggested 
so near an approximation to the neccssaiy truth. 

We have alluded to M. Guizot’s division of French society, 
by its essential elements, into the two principal classes of 
Legitimists and Constitutionalists, lie is now willing to recog¬ 
nise the title of a third class to c<tual rights and privileges wi^h 
the other two; and this class he is content to take from the pure 
democratic element. In point of fact, tis wc have before shown^ 
M. Guizot has acknowledged the descent even of his own party 
from sonic such source; and therefore the ^ democracy’ of France 
in its larger signification cannot be the object of his unmlngled 
censure or apprehension. But at this point he more distinctly 
recognises it, as possessing its own proper claims and its ap¬ 
pointed work. ‘ Democracy, to be guided and governed, must 
‘ form a considerable ingredient in the state; but it must not be 
' the sole one: it must be strong enough to climb itself, but 
^ never to put down others; it must find issues, and encounter 
‘ barriers on every side. Democracy is a fertilising, but muddy 
‘ stream, whose waters fire never beneficent till the turbid 
‘ and impetuous current has spread itself abroad, and subsided 
‘ into calmness and purity.’ Democracy, therefore, is now to 
be taken into the service of the state; and the parties essentially 
constituting French society arc to be reckoned as three in jmru- 
ber—an additional class bcliuj formed out of that seceding sce- 
tion of the original democratic party, which has lately, with no 
less exclusiveness of jirctcnsion than its predecessors, asserted 
its claims to power. There will thus bo three political parties 
in France, corresponding to as many ‘natural aud deeply rooted 
‘ elements of Frcncli society.’ The principle on which tlicsc 
parties are henceforth to act, is to be that of reciiirocal toleration 
and compromise. Their antagonism is to be no longer a 
struggle for life and death; and their conflicts arc to full short 
of the annihilation or extermination of each other. They are to 
‘ vie with each other iu influence, each to maintain its position 
‘ and rights, or even endeavour to extend and improve them, for 
‘ in such clforts consists the political life of a country. But 
‘ there must be an end of all radical hostility; they must resign 
‘ therusclvcs to live together side by side, iu the ranks of the 
‘ government as Avell as in civil society. This is the first con- 
‘ dition of social peace.’ 

At this point M. Guizot very naturally conceives that he will 
be asked, how this condition is to be practically satisfied; and in 
anticipation of such inquiry, he answers—‘ By such an orgaiii-- 
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‘ sation of tlie government as may assign to each its place and 
^ functions, may concede something to the wishes, while it im- 
^ poses limits to the ambition of all/ The great objection which 
M. Guizot foresees to such a compromise, is the assumed sacrifice 
of that national and political unity to which such paramount 
importance has lately been attached; and this objection he most 
successfully meets by a injisterly refutation of the assumptions on 
•*hich it proceeds. JJut an impediment, as we conceive, far more 
serious, and one which M. G uizot was obviously precluded from 
openly discussing, lies intheform which tljis organisation of govern¬ 
ment is practically to take. The scheme itself is, plainly enough, 
closely modelled upon our own political system. The Legitimists 
or aristocratic party with their ancient tmditions; the middle 
classes or bonryeoisicy with their tempered liberalism; and lastly, 
the new tiers etaty with its unmitigated democracy, will find very 
plausible jiarallels in tlie Tories, Whigs, and Kadicals of our own 
country: And it hardly needed the experience of last year to 
prove that, with us, these three parties could sink all differences 
in a common defence of that constitution wliich secured freedom 
of action to each and tdl. But where is that constitution to be 
found, in which the three French parties will acknowledge a 
similar acquiescence ? Tliey have not, as we have, certain un- 
impcached and unshaken objects of faith. In England, notwith¬ 
standing the diversity of political creeds, there are certain common 
grounds on which all parties can amicably meet. No sane English¬ 
man now dreams of any form of government but a constitutional 
and limited monarchy. No Englishman has dreamt, for the last 
ninety years, of any but a single recognised dynasty. Every 
Ji^nglishmaii adheres to his ancient government by King, Lords, 
and Commons; nor docs any great political 2 )arty wish materially 
to disturb the balance of power as at [Jresent established between 
them. They can therefore work together after a fashion, which, 
though it often assumes the character of discord, 2 )ossesses, 
nevertheless the essential features of harmony. But where arc 
such conditions to be found in France? French Tories and 
French Whigs demand not only different measures, but different 
institutions. They rej^resent not only the j^rinciplcs, respectively, 
of conservatism and i>rogress, but tlie claims of two inval dynas¬ 
ties ; and even supposing these could be compromised, as under 
existing circumstances they possibly might be, ye* the preten¬ 
sions of the third party, which is now tardily to be admitted to an 
equality of rights, arc so exorbitant and Intolerant, as to allow of 
no practical modifications. ^ The new aspii'ant,’ says M. Guizot, 

* is as arrogant and exclusive as the others can have ever been. 

* The sovereignty, it is said, belongs of right to the people only; 
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‘ and no rival, ancient or modern, noble or bOui’geoia, can be 
^ adaiittcd to share it.’ How then are tliesc parties to effect the 
stipulated coinprouusc, except by the surrender of what is the 
very essence ot their being ? 

There was certainly a period, in the reign of the last French 
monarch, when all parties appeared, from some motive or oilier^ 
to have foregone the ordinary appeals to violence in the promotion 
of their respective objects: but as these objects still rcmaiuoil 
incompatible with the existing institutions of their country, the 
end, however attained, must have been revolution still; — and 
such, it appears to us, must be the result of M. Guizot’s reconcilia¬ 
tion of parties, so long as iheir principles of thought and action 
remain wdiat they arc. What form of government for instance 
is ever to be devised, in which, consistently and concurrently 
with the doctrines of the other two parties, the llcpubllcans can 
obtain their lu'oper ‘ place and functions ’? IJow is the action 
of tlircc given parties in a legislative body to be pacifically and 
productively combined, so long as at least one of those parties 
projects notliing less than the total overthrow of existing institu¬ 
tions? Must not such j)arties cease to be wliat they now arc, 
before any such compromise can be cftccted? Kiiglaiul, it will 
perhaps be said, had once its licpublicans and Legitimists, and 
yet English parties have arrived at this desirable consummation. 
This is true; but the result has only occurred after the extinction 
both of Kepublicans and Jacobites. Jf an Algernon Sydney now 
led one section of our House of Commons and a Lot^icI the other, 
and the constitutional machine were still found to work with 
efficiency and order, we might then be appealed to as an example 
in point. 

These remarks of course convey not the slightest imputation 
on the abstract wdsdoin of M. Guizot’s advice to his countrymen; 
it is only to be wished that he hud not felt himself debarred from 
giving more practical suggestions respecting the form of govern¬ 
ment which might be expected to reidise the stipulated con¬ 
ditions. As the differences of the two older parties arc chiefly 
dynastic, it might certainly be possible to effect such a com¬ 
promise between them, as should enable them to combine in repre¬ 
senting the great jirinciplcs of reasonable conservatism — of that 
conservatism which permits no change till cause has been shown 
for it, and -then not by violence. Some such combination M. 
Guizot appears to have been contemplating when be reiterates 
bis suggestion, that ^ all the elements of stability, all the conserv- 
^ ative forces in the country, must unite closely and act constantly 
' together.’ To the combined force of this body must then be 
entrusted the repression or guidance of democracy; that is to say. 
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if we understand the author’s words aright,—democracy In 
its most objectionable form must be utterly extirpated; and in 
its cognisable form must be regulated and controlled by the 
superior power which will thus be brought to act against it. 
This, however, is to stipulate that Republicans must cease to be 
Republicans before their political existence can be recognised. 
For there can be no middle course found for such a party. Their 
Pfetensions, as wc have observed, soar far above those of the 
most ardent supporters of divine I'ight in monarchy. They take 
in politics the ground which tlic Rcjinish Church takes in religion. 
There is but one road to political salvation. What is not Re¬ 
publicanism is imposture or error; and any means arc justifiable 
by which a country can be redeemed out of such error and 
directed to truth. iMorcover it may surely now be feared that 
even the more rcconcilcablc differences of rival dynasties may 
have been complicated, by the formal addition of a third family 
to ihc honours of competition. The Imperialists can hardly be 
passed over in silence, after the 10 th of last December. These 
are among the worst evils which revolution, however pacific, 
infallibly generates. It turns hopes into certainties, and di'cams 
into realities. Kvery Republican aspirant will henceforth re¬ 
member tliat in Febrnaiy, 1848, tlic Republic, in twenty-four 
hours, was cstabllsbcd on the ruin of a powerful government, and 
actually existed for a twelvemonth. Fvery Imperialist will 
recollect, in his moments of oppression or despondency, that 
within his ow^ days a Bonaparte, surrounded by the relies of the 
empire, has held his court in the Elysee Bourbon, and received 
the homage of France, and the recognition of all civilised govern¬ 
ments. 

Such extraordinaiy vicissitudes of fortune wmuld leave but an 
indifferent prospect of future stability, even if they had occurred 
ill the natural course of events; but tlie evil is doubled by the 
fact, that these sudden advancements have been the reward of 
audacity and violence. It is this fact which, in our judgment, 
constitutes the fundamental distinction between the political life 
of England and the political life of France. With us, the very 
idea of revolution, as an instrument of change, is scouted by all 
parties alike; and the mere suspicion of a tendency to such 
courses would bring discredit and ruin on the jiistest cause. Mi\ 
Monckton Milnes, in his Letter to Lord Lansdownc,*(w:hich, by 
the bye, bating some few questionable propositions, is one of the 
most apt andintclUgent productions of this eventful season,) np- 
propriately refers to the storm of indignation which but the other 
day ivas excited on all sides at the bare insinuation that the govern¬ 
ment of the time could have sanctioned an appeal to popular force 
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in the case of the Reform Bill,—^even though two branches of the 
‘ constitution were then agreed, and the resistance arose from a 
^ portion of the third/ In France they have managed these 
things otherwise. The Empire, the Restoration, the throne of 
July, and the Republic, were all successively founded, by the 
violence of foreign arms or popular insurrection ; and the present 
generation of Frenchmen has thus been reared in ideas of 
naturalised revolution. It appears to us that the repudiation of 
these ideas is a condition of social peace, even more imperative 
than the reasonable pliancy of political opinion. Indeed, the 
very establishment of the principle, that no change is to be sought 
by any but constitutional means, would of itself preclude the 
formation of those extravagant plans which, but by illegal 
agency, could never be realised. The first step, however, to such 
a consummation must be the settlement of some institutions in 
which all parties may be brought to acquiesce; and within the 
limits prescribed by which they may for the future confine their 
agitation and strife. And how are such institutions to be deter¬ 
mined? Will the body of the French people put up with the 
name of a Republic, or will tlie Republican phalanx accept a 
modified monarchy ? Where are the three resolute and well- 
developed parties which now divide France to find their common 
ground? Their essences, we fear, are too repulsive to mix; and 
yet social peace appears impossible so long as they exist asunder. 

We are much inclined to believe that the ‘moral’ conditions 
of peace specified by M. Guizot would, if once realised, bring 
the required political conditions in tlicir train. They comj)re- 
hend nothing less than the promotion of private integrity in the 
encouragement of the spirit of Family; a reformation of political 
ideas in the cultivation of the true spirit of Politics; and the 
establishment of another and -a higher influence in a revival of 
the spirit of Religion. M. Guizot’s conception of the tnic po¬ 
litical spirit is too practically important to be passed over; 
especially as it contains an allusion to that principle of political 
conduct which we have ventured to put in the very highest place 
among the requirements of Frenclmien. ‘The political spirit 
‘ shows itself in the will and the power to take a regular and 
‘ active part in public atfairs, without employment of violence or 
‘ risk of disturbance. The greater the spread and cultivation of 
‘ the political spirit, the more docs it teach men the necessity and 
‘ the habit of seeing things as they are, in their exact and naked 
‘ truth. To see not what exists but what they wish, to indulge 
* complacently in illusions about facts as if facts would with 
‘equal complacency take the form that they desire — is the 
‘ radical and characteristic weakness of men still new to political 
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< life, and the source of their most fatal errors. To see things as 

* they are, is the first and very excellent fruit of the political 
‘ spirit, and gives birth to another not less excellent, viz. —- that 
‘ by learning to sec only what is, we learn to desire only what is 
‘ possible; the exact appreciation of facts begetting m^eration 
‘ in design and px'ctensions. The political spirit, true and sincere 
‘ to itself, becomes prudent and reasonable towards others. 
‘ Nothing inclines men more to moderation than a full know- 
^ lodge of the truth; for it is rarely that she throws all her 
^ weight into one sculc. The political spirit is thus led by pru- 
^ dence, if by no higher morality, to that respect for rights which 
‘ is not only its fundamental law and essential merit, but the sole 
‘ basis of social stability ; since where law ceases nothing remains 
^ but force, which is essentially variable and precarious^ The 
‘ respect for rights supposes or produces the respect for law, the 
^ habitual source of rights. The real and the possible, rights and 
^ law, such arc the subjects upon which the political spirit is 
‘ constantly exercised, and which hecopie the habitual objects of 

* its inquiry and its veneration. It thus maintains or re-esta- 
‘ bllslics a moral principle of fixity in the relations of individuals, 
‘ and a moral principle of authority in those of the state.’ (P. 79.) 

When, in addition to the establishment of such a spirit as 
this, M. Guizot has stipulated for a strong influence of family 
ties, and a general encouragement of the' spirit of religion, 
no one will doubt that he has proposed sound conditions 
for the restoration and maintenance of social peace. As soon 
as such moral conditions as these sliall have been realised, 
we may, without much fear of disappointment, anticipate that 
Legitimists, Constitutionalists, and Republicans will have dis¬ 
covered some means of blending their j^ax'ticuLir aspirations in a 
common effort for the universal good. There will then be little 
necessity for inculcating, either by example or precept, the sub¬ 
mission of individual will to public expedience. But how is 
such a regeneration of the popular temper to be brought about? 
What antidote is instantaneously to neutralise the deadly poison 
of sixty years of revolution ? and to dispense with that period of 
suffering which is the ordinary source of wisdom ? We ai'e in 
the habit in this country of observing that when landlords be¬ 
come careful, tenants thrifty, and peasants saving and indus¬ 
trious, Ireland will cease to bo a scamlal among niftions, and 
England be rescued from embarrassments not its own. But 
who is thus to untcach a people its innate habits ? Admitting 
that Ireland must be socially remodelled, how is one generation 
of men to perform the work? Were it not for one or two 
favi)ura))le symptoms, and an unusually instmetive experiment, 
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should bo iettipted to class tlie political destinies of France 
' the social destinies of Ireland; ‘and to consider M, Quizot’s 
. conditions as hopeless as they are undoubtedly true; 

' ; The experiment to which wc allude is no other than that 
^reat drama which lias lasted throughout the past year. Had 
it^ieen less freely conducted, it would have been far less conclu- 
'.sive, atid infinitely less beneficial. But so unlimited was the in¬ 
dulgence of Europe and France, and, as M- Guizot himself admits, 
so honest and sincere were the views of most of j;hc operators, that 
it is now impossible to attribute its notorious failui'e to any cause 
but the Inherent impracticability and unfitness of the scheme. 
Nothing short, perhaps, of such a 3^-ear’s trial as the world never 
before witnessed,'would have been sufficient to teach France her 
own interests, as well as her own mind. Kcvolution has, on this 
occasion, been allowed an unbounded range; and lias been 
checked by nothing but tlic successive convictions forced tardily 
on the people by its own natural I'csults. It Avould liave boon 
impossible at this period last year to assert that a Republic Avas 
a form of goveranient altogether miscalculated for the habits 
and sentiments of Frenchmen; but it is now impossible to con¬ 
ceal or disguise so palpable a fact. It has been fairly proved 
impracticable so to mollify, blanch, or emasculate a republic as 
to fit it to the taste of France- No foreign intervention, or 
counter revolution at home, could ever have done for republican 
doctrines what has been done by one year's undisturliod supre¬ 
macy. ]\I. Louis Blanc and his disciples now appear as tlie ad¬ 
vocates of a polity more thoroughly and naturally exploded than 
he absolutism of the old regime. 

Doubtingly as avc have expressed ourselves respecting the 
political prospects of France, we are yet willing to admit that 
this very readiness to acquiesce for the time in any form of 
government, hoAvever abruptly proposed, and to own alle¬ 
giance to it till repelled by the positive suffering which it 
causes, is a characteristic of French citizens which ought to 
facilitate such a perpetual settlement as M. Guizot describes. It 
would be hard if so fdastic a nation should repudiate that form 
of governinent alone, which promised a true solution of the great 
political problem—the restoration of peace. It is true enough, 
as M. Guizot observes, that ‘the first and most imperious want 

* of France in the present day is peace in the bosom of society 

* itself; ’ arid it is moreover true, not only that this want is now 
universally felt and acknowledged, but that abundant evidence 
has been given of the willingness of the great body of the 
French nation to accept any form of government wliatevcr, by 
which such Avant could be permanently supplied. There is good 
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reason for believing that the great majority of Frenclunen of all 
classes would nowhiold the claims of this or that dynasty or form 
of government, to he entirely subordinate to the prospects otfered 
by each of the permanent maintenance of order. Kicli and poor 
have felt alike that revolutions, even in the best of causes, bring 
llttlashort of ruin in their train; and that a republican govern-, 
ment, as M. Guizot expresses it, derives no claim to dispensa¬ 
tion or privilege from its name,—but must satisfy the general 
pennanent wants of human society, as well as the particular, 
wants of the particular community wliich it is called to govern. 

Though the reader of M. Guizot’s treatise may remark the 
occasional incompleteness to which we have pointed, yet. ho will 
be at no loss to discover those of its features which have proved 
so attractive, or to detect that train of thought which has re¬ 
dounded so universally to the honour and popularity of the 
writer. The total suppression of all personal feelings, the not 
obscure avowal of past misjudgmqnt, the sad and earnest tone of 
the expostulation, and the high principles of morality and I'cli- 
gion upon which the whole argument is based, are chai'acteristica 
which could never fail of commanding deep respect, sympathy, 
and admiration at the hands of Englishmen. The forbearance 
and reserve imposed by the circumstances of the author and his 
country, necessarily detract both from the practical tendency of 
the treatise, and from that vivacity of character which might 
have been anticipated from the peculiar relations of the writer 
and ]iis subject. Hut, after all deductions on this score, it 
will stilt remain a distinguished monument of the year of revo¬ 
lutions; and will be hereafter appealed to as a remarkable 
production of a most famous author. 

Indeed, we hardly know whether the reputation of this 
treatise may not be even greater with posterity than in the 
})reseiit day; for the form of the work is essentially scholastic, 
and it deals rather with the unchanging passions of humanity 
and the cyclical events of political history, than with the in¬ 
cidental symptoms of an existing crisis. No better declama 
tion on the itapiK^aais of democracy could ever have been 
written; and it is in this view that its lessons arc best cal¬ 
culated to convey instruction and warning. Democracy is 
undoubtedly capable of producing, and may be shown to have 
actually produced, precisely such evils as M. Guizftt has ex¬ 
posed ; nor is it easy to conceive an expostulation better devised 
than his to correct such national error and recall its victims 
to sobriety. But the tract is rather ad scholas than adpopuliim. 
We cannot trace the feattircs of this ideal democracy in the 
visible doings of ‘ Democracy in France.’ Wo cannot reconcile 
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the I’eal and nominal subjects of the treatise. The democracy 
of one page is not the democracy of the next; nor do wc always 
ascertain to which of the two^the remarks of the author arc 
applied. 

‘Wo have,’ says M. Guizot of his countrymen, in his sor¬ 
rowful conclusion, ^ tried every thhig,^ They have indeed; and 
we cannot but think that they suffer because they neglected 
the other clause of the precei)t, and Avere incapable of holding 
fast that Avhich Avas good. They had secured good institu¬ 
tions— institutions Avhich, if not ndininistci’cd liberally enough 
for the fair needs of the age, were readily expansible, without 
the destructiA'C Instioinicntality of revolution. A change of 
ministry might have done all that a change of dynasty has 
been called in to effect. But has democracy been the true 
and veritable delinquent in all tlie revolutions of this mortal 
catalogue? ‘ Wc have tried every thing—Ecpublic — Empire 
‘ — Constitutional jMonarchy. tVe arc heginniny our expcriincnfs 
‘ mietcJ There can be no doubt about the correctness of this 


review of the political deeds of France; and it Avould be difficult 
to say at what point of tlie second cycle events may have arrived 


Avlien these sheets arc laid before tlic I’cador. 


But is M. Guizot 


wholly just in ap]iortioning the rcsi) 0 usibility of tlic agents in the 
several catastrophes? Did democracy ovcrtlirow the llopubllc of 
1792? Dld.jt oy^rthrow the emjarc of 1804? Can it be 
even said to hove- overthroAvn the constitutional monarchy of 
1830? ‘So lotig,’ argues M. Guizot, ‘as avc remain in the 
‘ chaos im^hicll wc arc plunged, in the name, and by tlic slavish 
‘ idolatry of democracy, so long as avc can see nothing in society 
‘but democracy, as if that Avere its’sole ingredient; so long as 
‘ Ave seek in GoA'crnment notliintr l)ut the domination of demo- 
‘ cnicy, as if that alone had the right and power to govern, 
‘ the Hcpuhlic is equally impossible as the Constitutional Mo- 
‘narchy, and the Empire as the Kcpublic—for alb regular and 
‘ stable govei'imiout is impossible.’ All regular and stable 
government Is indeed Impossible In France so long as its con¬ 
ditions of political activity remain Avliat they are; but, once 
more, and for the last time avc must ask, arc these conditions 


created by the agency of democracy alone? Let the reader 
look at the .actual scene before him. Did democracy appoint 
Prince L^uis Napoleon to the presidency of the ‘Kcpublic?’ 
Did it consign Blanqui and Raspail to Bourges ? Did it upi)oint 
or did it eject General CaA'aignac? Is it probable that at the 
next conversion of the dynastic stock of France (for there can 
be no offence in speculating on such contingencies) it Avill dictate 
the selection of the substitute? It is true that each political 
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committee or union, whether in the interests of a Bourbon, 
a Valois, or a Bonaparte, docs concedingly qualify its proper 
style and title by the prefix of 'democratic;’ but does the 
homage or fealty thus acknowledged iinidy any very ^serious 
national conviction ? 

If we were not appi*oxImatiug so closely to our limits, we 
should gladly take the opportunity of referring to some of those 
questions which but a twelvemonth since were in ihc mouths of 
all, and which arc now so intelligibly answered. Wc must 
content ourselves, however, witli a single specimen. Ojic of 
the conjectures most curiously debated concerned tlie amount 
of latent political t;ilcnt, whicli the strange catastrophe of Febru¬ 
ary might quicken into active life. It was thought that the 
great clcctoi'al drag-net must needs gather in some precious 
treasures, along with its stones and sand; and that tlic National 
Assembly would produce some notabilities who must otherwise 
have pei'ished unknown. People looked anxiously for the 
Mirabcaus or the Dantons of the new Convention; but they 
have never appeared. Though the whole nation was stirred 
from Its uttermost depths, and every thing in turn was thrown 
to the surface, yet no hidden relies of value were brought to light. 
No such prodigies as those whose deeds INIr. Lewes has chronicled 
have sprung into being. Even the old celebrities of liepub- 
licanism have increased their renown by nothirtg except a practi¬ 
cal proof of their sincere intentions. Neither MiLamartine, 
nor M. Arago, nor JNIarrast, will stand much higher in the 
eyes of Europe than they stood before the 24th of February. 
They carried out their principles witli great honesty, but with 
no success : and the utmost that can be said for them is that they 
did tlicir best to arrest the machine they had set in motion. 
But the total absence of any new talent is so striking as almost 
to suggest an incidental proof of the utter nccdlcssncss of the 
revolution. There were clearly no vigorous abilities pining in 
unnatural obscurity under the oppression of a tyrannical govern¬ 
ment. M. Guizot, in one of bis chapters, offers some very 
interesting observations bearing generally upon this i)oiut. ' One 
‘ fact,’ says he, ‘deserves notice. From the time wlicn all pro- 
‘ fessions have been accessible to all, — from tlic time when 
‘ labour has been free, subject only to the same Jaws for all, — 
‘ the number of men who have raised themselves to thc^i*st ranks 
‘ in the liberal professions has not sensibly increased. It docs 
* not appear that there are now more great lawyers or physicians, 
‘ more men of science or letters of the first order, than tliere 
‘ were fonncrly. It is the men of the second order, and the 
‘ obscui'c and idle multitude, that are multiplied. It is Jis if 
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* rrovidence did not permit human laws to have any influence 

* over the intellectual rank of its creatures, or the extent and 
^ magnificence of its gifts.’ Coniing from so competent an ob¬ 
server, these are most remarkable statements; and they suggest 
many more ideas than wc have now space to follow: but M. Guizot 
docs not of course mean to imply that the conditions of the first 
revolution did not disengage a very large amount of civil and- 
military talent. Wc may surely assert, too, that the fainter 
shocks of 1830 produced their characteristic births. But on the 
present occasion therc has been found no man com])ctent to 
supersede, even in the altered circumstances of the state, the 
talents which Avere recognised before. The ministers of the ncAV 
Constitution arc sought among the notabilities of the old 
chamber, or the chiefs of the old army; and sincerely do avc hope 
that France may soon again include among her ancient counsel¬ 
lors all those upon whose disciidinod wisdom she has now found 
herself unable to improve. 

If Europe should lose any of the profit to he derived from this 
last example of France, it Avill be through her own Avilfulncss- 
So open and visible has been the course of the revolution, that 
its every step has been tracked and tested Avith all the care and 
impartiality of a curious ])biIosophy. It appears to us that 
France may now be said to have coni£)lcted her Avork. She has 
given the nations of Europe an opportunity of unlearning the les¬ 
sons Avhich she Avas the first to teach them. She has furnished 
the antidote to her own poison. Her su]>ply of precedents has been 
most serviceably enlarged; and the citizens of Paris may be now 
appealed to, in testimony of the superiority of public order to 
democratic licence. But the most imj)ortant lesson of all to be 
drawn from the occurrences of this miraculous year, is the neces¬ 
sity of knowing our oavu minds and ascertaining the true found¬ 
ations of a popular clamour. Nine-tenths of the evils of revo¬ 
lutions have been inflicted on a passive country by the audacity 
of an insignificant minority ; but if the feAV ever rule the many 
again, it must be Avhen the lessons of 1848 have gone clean out 
of mind. We have been taught both by example and experience 
to count heads. There is not a state on the Continent in Avhich 
half the number of designing or deluded men avIio assembled this 
time last year on Kennington Common, Avould not have raised 
ferment enough to destroy the Avhole fabric of the Constitution, 
and have plunged the entire nation in political degradation and 
commercial ruin. Wc counted heads, Avithout riot or bloodshed ; 
and it Avas found upon the clearest evidence that the threatened 
movement Avould have been directly counter to the principles 
and convictions of ninctcen-tAVcnticths of the inhabitants of 
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these islands- Yet we really believe that the afflictions under 
which so many States of Kurope are now labouring, however 
their political condition may have differed from our own, were 
immediately caused by a section of the population, not greatly 
exceeding in number or consideration, that handful of despera¬ 
does who planned the sack of Liverpool and the conflagration of 
London. If such contrasts as are now presented between the 
respective positions of England and her neighbours be insuffi¬ 
cient to teach the wisdom of political courage, the tardy repent¬ 
ance of France may be cited to complete the lesson. What a 
year of ruin and revolution has not yet done, might have been 
done, on the 24th of February, by two hours’ exertion of the 
common duties of citizens. Half the energy Avhicli suppressed 
the insurrection of May, half the resolution which won the 
battles of June, or half the unanimity of expression Avhich re¬ 
called a Xapolcon to the Tuilerics, would have obviated all 
necessity for elections or combats, and w’ould have left the nation 
in a better position to secure its proper rights. Such is the 
dilTercncc — not between democracy and aristocracy — but be¬ 
tween stability and instability, between political energy and 
political apathy, between sound convictions of duty and ii’regular 
paroxysms of action. 


No* CLXXXI. irill be jnthihhid in July* 
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